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Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 

Society  of  Ireland 

5    MOLESWORTH    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


Notice  of   Lectures 

In  accordance  with  a  proposal  by  the  president,  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  the 
following  series  of  Lectures  has  been  arranged,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society, 
which,  by  permission  of  the  Royal  Djiblin  Society,  will  be  given  in  the 
Theatre,    Leinster    House,    Dublin.  ! 

Members  and  friends  are  cordially  Invited.  Will  you  kindly  induce  your 
friends  to  support  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland 
by   becoming  members. 

f[    W.    MOORE, 

I  Hon-.  Secretary. 

Lectures  to  be  given,  by  permissio^  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in 
the  Theatre,  Leinster  House,  Dublin,  j>n: — 

Thursday,  November  27th,  8  p.m.,  byj  Mr.  J.  M.  Toner,  on  Vegetables, 

Succession  and  Rotation  Cropping.! 
Wednesday,  December  3rd,  8  p.m.,  byj  Mr,  R.  Lloyd  Praeger,  M.A.,  on 

Alpines  and  Rock  Plants.  j 

Wednesday,    December   10th,  8  p.m.,  j  Flowering  Shrubs,  by  Sir  F.  W. 

Moore,  M.R.LA. 
Wednesday,  January  14th,  8  p.m.,  Herbaceous  Plants,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Besant. 

Wednesday,    January    21st,    8    p.m„    Apples    and    their   Treatment,  by 

Mr.  W.  S.  Irving. 
Wednesday,    January    28th,    8    p.m..    Facts    about    Fungoid    Pests,    by 

Professor  G.  H.   Pethybridge,  Ph,!^.,  B.Sc 

The    Lectures    will   be    illustrJated    by    Lantern    Slitles 

N.B.— Tickets     (free)    can     be     had    oil    application    to     Secretary,    5 
Molesworth  Street. 
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Variety  of  Plant-Form  in  some  Familiar  Genera* 


By    II.    Lloyd    Pkaegkr,    B.A.B.E. 


O  the  horticulturist  for 
whom  the  differences  of 
form  which  plants  dis- 
play is  a  matter  which 
comes  daily  under  his 
notice,  and  lies,  indeed, 
at  the  very  foundation 
of  his  art,  any  ordered 
thought  on  variation  in 
plants  ought  to  be  of 
interest.  On  this  plea 
I  set  down  a  few  notes  on  difference  of 
form  as  found  within  some  familiar  genera. 
A  genus  we  may  define  in  a  rough  and 
ready  way  as  a  number  of  different  kinds 
of  plants  (what  we  call  ■species),  whi;-h 
nevertheless  possess  such  similarit}'  of  appear- 
ance and  structure  (especially  of  the  powers 
^hich,  from  all  points  of  view,  are  the  mos> 
important  part  of  plants)  that  they  suggest  a 
common  ancestry.  To  take  the  case  of  a  genus 
in  which  the  species,  though  numerous,  have 
not  departed  far  from  the  presiunable  ancestral 
type,  consider  the  roses.  Though  they  have 
split  into  a  large  number  of  species,  and  have 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  whole  northern 
hemisphere,  they  have  maintained  a  strong* 
family  likeness.  All  are  shrubs,  all  have  pin- 
nate leaves,  all  have  the  same  type  of  flowers 
and  fruit.  We  can  easily  envisage  a  common 
parent  for  them  all.  When  and  where  did  that 
parent  live ".'  That  kind  of  question  can  seldom 
be  answered,  and  its  consideration  would  lead 
us  quite  out  of  our  depth,  and  into  difficult 
byways  of  geology  and  palaeontology.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  remains  of  roses  have  been  found- 
in  deposits  of  the  Great  Ice  Age — laid  down 
possibly  a  lumdred  thousand  years  ago— and 
the  genus  probably  arose,  like  many  which  now' 
inhabit  the  earth,  in  the  period  which  geologists 
call  Pliocene,  the  age  of  which  it  is  impossible- 
to  express  in  years,  but  w-hich  is  separated  from 
the  present  by  an  interval  at  least  twice  at? 
great  as  the  huge  figure  already  mentioned.  All 


our  plants  have  had  a  very  long  time  in  which 
to  spread  and  have  special  character  stamped 
upon  them.  How  do  they  acquire  new 
cliaracters?  Another  profound  question,  im- 
possible of  direct  answer,  and  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss in  the  limits  of  a  popular  article.  But  jt 
may  be  broadly  admitted  that,  granting  a  ten- 
dency to  vary,  a  study  of  plants  as  they  grow 
will  soon  convince  the  enquirer  that,  at  lertst 
A\ithin  the  limits  of  a  genus,  many  of  the  more 
striking  characters  by  which  one  species  is  dis- 
tinguished from  another  are  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  environment — to  the  klna  of  situation  in 
which  they  have  chosen  to  grow.  To  illustrate 
this,  let  us  take  another  ■  common,  genus. 
Ranunculus,  or  Buttercup.  Here  agam  ■  we 
find  in  general  no  very  wide  divergence  from 
a  common  type  ;  but  a  number  of  the  species, 
forsaking  the  meadows  or  marshes  which  form 
the  home  of  tlie  majority,  have  taken  to  the 
water,  and  lead  an  aquatic  life.  These  have  quite 
altered  their  mode  of  growth,  and  have 
mimicked  in  important  respects  the  ancient 
denizens  of  lakes  and  seas.  The  stems  have 
become  elongated  (sometimes  to  a  couple  oi* 
yards),  slender  and  llexible,  the  leaves  if  sub- 
merged divided  into  hair-like  segments,  or,  if 
floating,  undivided,  smooth,  and  tougb.  All 
these  features  are  characteristic  of  water 
plants,  and  are  designed  to  render  them  secure 
under  stress  of  wave  action.  It  seems  clea' 
that  these  species,,  coming  from  a  marsh-loving 
ancestry,  and  the  genus  still  shows  a  predilec- 
tion for  a  damp; habitat,  have  advanced  into  the' 
water  and  in  self-defence  have  taken  on  the 
special  characters  which  make' water-life  toler- 
able. 

The  genus  Veronica  will  furnish  an  interest-, 
ing  case  of  a  different  kind.  This  is  a  very  large 
group  widely  spread  over  the  earth's  surface. 
W^hile  most  of  the  species  are  herbs,  often  of, 
small  size,'  the  New  Zealand  Veronicas  have 
taken  on  an  arboreal  habitat — it  is  impossible, 
to   say   why— and  now  form   a  large  group    oi 
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shrubs,  w^ll  known  in  gardens.  In  ^'e\v  Zea- 
land  tliose  have  colonized  the  country  from  sea- 
level  uj)  to  alpine  heights  of  0,UUU  feet.  Those 
which  grow  low  down  iiave  large  iiat  leaves 
lilie  I',  spccid.sii  (whicii  is  cnuliiied  to  sea  clilTs) 
and  r.  mavrunra ;  but  as  \\i'  iisrcud  tlie  liills 
the  intlueuce  of  the  mountain  e'liiiiate  make^^ 
itself  felt.  The  necessity  tor  c'iiecking  loss  of 
water  by  the  reduction  of  tlie  vegetative  parti 
becomes  pressing,  and  as  tlie  higher  regions  are 
approached  the  leaves  become  smaller  and 
smaller,  till  at  ."),()00  feet  we  find  only  such 
forms  as  l'.  vujin^^Hvides,  ]'.  aaUcoiiiitiiilcn,  \  . 
I i/cupudioides,  in  whicli,  as  their  names  suggest, 
the  leaves  are  reduced  to  tiny  intricate  scales, 
among  whicli  llie  white  X'cronica  llowers  look 
strangely  out  of  place.  These  obser\utions  may 
be  condensed  into  a  rule  for  horticulturists, 
applicable  with  few  exceptions  to  the  genus 
\'eronica,  and  generally  true  in  genera  of  wide 
variation  in  leaf-size,  though  of  course  excep- 
tions occur.  The  smaller-leaved  a  species  in 
such  a  yenas  /s,  the  hardier  it  maij  be  expected 
to  prove,  and  the  drier  the  situation  which  it 
enjoys. 

Let  us  take  just  one  more  genus — Saxifraga. 
The  Saxifra-ges  are  an  enterprising  race.  They 
have  made  their  way  right  round  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  and  into  all  kinds  of  places^ 
swamps  and  dry  rocks,  low  meadows,  deep 
woods,  and  alpine  peaks;  they  have  penetrated 
far  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  have  pushed 
down  the  chain  of  the  Andes  into  South 
America,  but  they  have  not  achieved  all  this; 
colonization  without  having  been  profoundl_]y' 
modified  in  the  process.  One  small  group,  the 
section  Piol)ertsonia,  is  interesting  as  being  ex- 
clusively Western  European,  two  of  the  three 
species  comprising  it  being  characteristic  plants 
of  Western  Ireland — namely,  S.  lUHbrosa 
(London  Pride)  and  S.  Gcuni.  x\long  with  the 
third  species,  S.  cuneifolia,  these  have  adopted 
a  characteristic  habit  and  a  sub-alpine  habitat. 
Another  gi'oup  which  is  mainly  European  and 
sub-alpine  includes  the  well-known  Mossy 
Saxifrages  (section  Dactyloides).  These  have 
adapted  a  ({uite  characteristic  aljjine  growth- 
form,  forming  by  repeated  branching  dense 
cushions  of  innumerable  small  leaf  rosettes,  a 
plant-form  excellently  suited  for  resisting  ex- 
tremes of  cold,  heat,  drought  and  wind.  But 
they  are  shade-plants,  found  mostly  on  damp 
rocks.  For  a  group  which  has  accommodated 
itself  to  hot,  dry  alpine  rocks  we  turn  to  the 
Euaizoonia,  or  Silver  Saxifrages,  which  include 
many  of  the  highest  favourites  of  cultivation. 
These  plants  form  tufts  of  dense  rosettes  of 
narrow  leathery  leaves,  which  are  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  little  pits  filled  with  lime, 


to  whicli  tlirir  pietty  silvery  appearance  is  due. 
The  lime  exudes  from  the  pits  and  sometimes 
covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  with  a 
hite  deposit,  the  object  of  M-hicli  is  to  protect 
the  sui'lace  Iroiii  inidiif  loss  of  water.  The 
apparatus  coiuiccli'd  with  this  anaiigement  is 
most  ingenious,  showing  a  high  degree  ol 
specialization  f(.>r  a  life  spent  on  di_\  rocks. 

Another  section  specialized  for  rock  growth 
is  that  named  Kabschia,  which  yields  many 
species  highly  jirized  in  gardens,  such  as  »S'. 
iipiciihifd  and  S.  sancta.  There  the  alpine 
c-ushiou  form  is  very  well  developed,  with  the 
associated  branching  of  stems  and  diminution 
of  leaf  surface,  but  the  plants  are  better  suited 
than  tlir  similar  Mossy  Saxifrages  for  growth 
in  dry  jdaces  by  having  the  leaves  thick-skinned 
ai^d  tough,  and  the  whole  plant  tightly  packed 
tdgether.  In  contrast  to  these,  many  of  the 
Nbrth  American  Saxifrages  have  taken  to  life 
-iq  damp  meadows  and  swampy  places,  among 
rank  vegetation.  These  have  developed  into 
C(|arse  hairy  herbs,  with  tall  stems  bearing  in- 
CGpispicuous  flowers  (such  as  *S.  pennsylvanica), 
ai^d  they  possess  none  of  the  beauty  or  interest 
of  the  Aizoons  or  Kabschias.  In  China  again 
the  Diptera  section  has  developed  on  damp  rock 
ledges  and  shady  woods,  and  presents  a  series 
of  delicate  herbs,  some  of  them  very  pretty, 
with  [lalmate  leaves,  and  flowers  which  are 
unique  among  the  Saxifrages  in  bearing  unequal 
petals.  In  the  well-known  S.  Fortunei,  for  ox- 
arhple,  there  are  three  short  petals,  the  remain- 
ing two  being  long  and  pendent.  The  acme  of 
dataip-loving  Saxifrages  is  reached  in  *S'.  peltata, 
a  |)lant  with  great  umbrella-like  leaves  on  stems 
a  j^ard  high,  and  a  thick  creeping  rhizome  cap- 
able of  flourishing  if  half  the  year  under  water. 
This  remarkable  plant  is  confined  to  a  few 
mountain  valleys  in  California,  and  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  sole  representative  of  a  dis- 
tinct section  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  a  plant 
raised  at  Kew  from  Chinese  seed  proved  to  be  a 
diminutive  cousin  of  the  Californian  giant.  The 
general  similarity  of  form  between  »S.  peltata 
and  other  ]dants  of  river  banks,  such  as  the 
Butterbur  (/'r/^/.s/'/cs  ridyaris)  again  illustrate;? 
the  influence  of  the  environment  upon  the 
organism. 

Plagianthus    Lyallii. 

In  view  of  the  reference,  in  the  October 
number  of  luisii  (Iahdening,  to  the  specimen  of 
Plagianthus  Lyallii  at  Eowallane,  a  note  as  to 
the  plant  may  be  of  interest. 

It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  there  -^ire 
two  forms  of  this  species;  one  the  typical  plau<--, 
whitish  on  the  underside  of  the  leal,  soft  and 
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downy  to  the  touch;  the  other  distinguished  \:y 
a  leaf  rather  larger,  somewhat  firmer  in  tex- 
ture, and  pale  green  on  the  underside,  know.n  as 
variety  glabrata.  In  other  respects  the  two 
plants  are  of  very  similar  character. 

The  specimen  here  is  undoubtedly  tlie  variety 
glabrata,  and  a  handsomer  fiowering  tree  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  possess. 
Planted  fifteen  years  ago,  the  sul)ject  of  this 
note  has  now  developed  into  a  fine  symmetrical 
jiyramid  24  feet  high  by  18  feet  through,  well 
furnished  to  the  ground,  and  promising  still 
l)older  ])r()p()rti()ns  in  years  tcj  come.  In  early 
July,  when  carrying,   as  it  consistently  does,  a 


cutting  winds  is  assured,  will  luxuriate  in  any 
good  loam  with  leaf-mould  added.  As  growth 
develops  a  liberal  mulching  of  rich  litter  should 
be  provided  annually.  Under  such  conditions 
Plagianthus  Lyallii  should  prove  elsewhere,  as 
it  has  proved  itself  here,  a  beautiful  ornament 
of  the  garden. 

H.  Armytage  Moore. 

Some  Popular  Rock  Plants. 

So  much  might  be  said  about  rock  plants,  and 
so  many  varieties  and  species  described,  that 
the  following  can  only  be  taken  as  a  rough  guide 


Cytisus    Kewensis 
A   beautiful   dwarf   shrub  with  pale   ,\t-llow   flowers. 


perfect  multitude  of  delicate,  white  cup-^hi.iped 
flowers  on  drooping  stalks,  a  more  attractive 
and  arresting  object  is  not  easily  met  vith.  ^'he 
mass  of  fallen  petals  around  the  plant  cov&r  the 
ground  as  it  were  \\-ith  snow,  the  while  a  con- 
spicuous display  of  later  blooms  is  still  in  full 
beauty.  Innumerable  self-sown  seedlings 
spring  up  around  the  plant  each  year,  and  are 
remarkable  for  rapid  development.  Intending 
planters,  however,  would  be  well  advised 
to  rely  upon  young  specimens  grown  on  in 
pots,  as  plants  of  a  certain  age  from  the 
open  ground  resent  root  disturbance,  and  when 
transplanted  often  suffer  a  severe  check  in 
growth,  if  they  do  not  die  outright.  The  plant 
appears  to  be  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  soil, 
and  provided  a  reasonable  degree  of  shelter  from 


by  anyone  contemplating  the  making  of  a  rock 
garden.  It  is  at  first  a  little  difficult  to  know- 
exactly  what  will  look  best  and  "do  "  best,  and 
only  after  the  new  plant  has  flowered  and  shown 
its  habit  of  growth  can  one  be  certain  whether 
it  is  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place  or  not. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  R.  Farrer's  august 
and,  I  am  sure,  infallible  opinion,  that  a  mass 
of  Eritrichium  or  Soldanella  in  full  bloom  in  the 
moraine  would  be  the  envy  of  one's  neighbours, 
rock  gardeners  or  otherwise.  These  plants  re- 
quire a  special  treatment  of  their  own,  but  by 
no  means  are  they  impossible,  therefore,  I  say, 
try  them.  They  like  moraine  and  to  be  wadded 
round  closely  with  something  like  turf  or  leaf- 
mould,  so  as  to  delude  them  into  thinking  that 
snow  is  keeping  them  warm  through  the  winter. 
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(ilass  iiiiist  be  ijlaced  over  tln'iii  lo  lu'cp  n[\ 
the  winter  rains,  and  it  may  lie  ncerssaiy  lo 
water  sliglitly  rouml  the  loots  in  sunmu'i',  hut 
nut  over  the  leaves.  lianionihas  aie  rasii  r,  hiil 
hke  Androsaces  and  most  alpine  rosette  ])hin(s, 
pine  under  winter  lain. 

llaiiioudia  Nathaha'.  piirplf.  with  oi;Uii;r 
stamens,  and  its  white  lorni  aic  \eiy  ehoice, 
hut  all  are  ideal  roek  jilants.  quite  hardv  it 
planted  '■  sideways  "  wedged  between  stones, 
and  on  the  shady  si(U'  if  jiossihle.  The  Drahas 
are  indisj)ensahle,  the  choicest  —  I'd  idculU^ 
}njit)iiilra  (Draha),  rose-pur]ile  and  the  white 
ioiiu  ;  the  close-growing  loliage  forms  rosettes, 
and  nuich  the  same  treatnuait  snits  them — onl\ 
three  inches  in  height  any  of  the  many  varieties 
look  cliai-ming  as  alpines.  Nierembergia.  the 
wonderful  eu])-tl()wer,  is  ;ni  easy  j'ock  plant,  A'. 
ririihirifi  l)eing  exceptionally  s(j. 

In  larger  rock  gardening  schemes  Conifers 
make  fine  effects.  At  the  renowned  JJaisy  Hill 
(iardens  the  stock  of  Pinus,  Junipers,  Cypresses 
and  such  like  afford  a  wide  choice;  tlie  diminu- 
ti\f  varieties  are  useful  in  smaller  work.  There 
is  a  beautiful  wild  Jinaiper  that  clothes  many  of 
the  rocky  slopes  in  Co.  Donegal;  it,  too,  would 
be  an  interesting  addition  to  any  rock  work 
not  very  limited  as  to  space. 

At  Daisy  Hill  the  shrubby  varieties  of  Spii'teas 
form,  also,  an  unusually  large  collection,  and 
wliere  one  can  be  used  it  certainly  should,  tlu'y 
are  so  liardy,  ])referring  a  certain  amount  of 
damp  and  giving  their  blooms  lavishly. 

Among  the  larger  shrubby  plants  the  follow- 
ing can  be  used  most  successfully: — Veronicas, 
a  Very  large  family  indeed.  Cotoneaster, 
Cistus  and  Cytisus ;  of  the  latter  C.  K('ivnif<i)i 
and  ('.  jiiirpiircux  are  very  good.  Cistus,  tlie 
large)'  lock  roses  for  dry,  sunny  slojies,  are 
Inu'dy  and  p(j|)ular,  the  least  hardy  being  C. 
crixjiiix,  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  ('oiiroJ- 
vuhi.s  ('iK'oruni  is  a  lovely  little  sihcrv  shriili 
with  |)ink-tlushed,  white  blossoms.  Loveliest 
of  sluaibby  plants  is  F(tJ)i(iua  imhnmUi  for  any- 
where not  too  exposed  ;  it  is  at  its  host  amongst 
rock  work.  The  snowy  tubular  flowers  re'- 
semble  a  large,  waxy-wliite  heath.  The  e\er- 
green  foliage  is  also  heatli-like,  of  a  be;iutiful 
intense  green  colour,  and  the  plant  is  often 
called  the  False  Heath;  it  is  difficult  to  associ- 
ate it  with  the  Potato  t'iiniily,  to  wlu'cdi  it 
belongs. 

Now  coming  to  the  Ericas,  there  is  scarcely 
a  Heath  or  Heather  tliat  is  not  worthy  of  n 
place  amongst  the  larger  rock  plants.  Many 
are  beautiful  and  all  are  interesting.  Some, 
such  as  the  new  double  Heath  could  easily  hnd 
a  place  among  the  smaller  rock  plants.  Wiih 
these  ))eat-loving  ])lants  come  the  Daphnes  of 
great    beauty   and    intense   fragrance,    but    not 


altogt'ther  easy.  The  llypericunis,  choosing 
the  best,  such  a^  //.  cn/'.s,  //.  nptmin,  H. 
Int(jih\  The  Shoitias,  lai>;er  Prinnilas,  and 
I  he  l()\ely  American  Woo<l  Lilies — trilliums — 
liiat  like  a  rather  damp  >oil  and  shade.  LlaJax 
iijilnjlUi  is  aiiotlu'r  choice  .\merican  plant,  tile 
eoloiiied  leaxcs  in  winter  adding  much  to  its 
intt'rest.  The  last  four  peat-hnors  can  scarcely 
be'  classeil  with  shnibhy  plants.  Artemisias 
for  an,\-  soil  or  position  should  not  be  forgotten. 
.1.  (ir(iriii cd ,  like  a  little  miniatvu'e  silvery  fir, 
erect  and  most  decicjrative ;  A.  gna phaloides, 
an  alpine  weed;  .4.  poiificu  and  feathery  ,4. 
viiUcxidca ,  are  ralher  s|)readiiig  but  worth  their 
room. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  are  tlie  tiny 
I'linging  mcjsses,  some  of  which  are  the  choicest 
of  tloral  gems,  and  dearest  of  all  to  the  truil 
rock  gardener's  heart.  Oh  my  I  will  ye  look  at 
the  wee  fog  with  Howers  on  it,  exclaimed  a  sur- 
prised uninitiated  one  of  Arendiia  baJcarico, 
which  had  taken  the  monopoly  of  a  number  oi' 
large  stones  and  a  good  j)art  of  the  path  because 
it  Could  meet  with  its  beloved  lime  as  it  ramped 
along.  "  l"\)g  '"  in  flower  was  something 
altogether  new,  but  to  see  its  emerald  green 
hidden  by  the  wealth  of  wide  open,  snowy 
cups,  which  it  produced,  was  astonishing  in- 
deed. 

Vcrniilra  r(/;/r.s7T//.s  rather  reseml)les  the 
alio\(,'  in  its  habit  of  growth;  the  blue  blossoms 
are  studded  over  the  delicate  green  in  very 
im^ich  the  same  way.  The  Oppositifolia  group 
of  I  Saxifrages  give  the  same  lichen-like  effect 
al^a,  studded  over  closely  with  pretty  blossoms 
lame  in  proportion  to  the  tiny  clinging  foliage. 

rnnikcnia  Inrvis  ])rovides  a  very  close  effec- 
ti\-e  growth,  but  rising  in  little  mounds  occa- 
sionally it  is  also  called  Sea  Heath.  The 
flowers  are  pink  and  prett^'. 

TliijHiiis  hniiiginosa,  a  great  favourite  nuich 
of  the  same  type,  save  for  its  woolly  appear- 
ance and  its  delightful  gift  of  fragrance. 

Newer  plants  than  either  of  these  are  Ma.-^iis 
nigo^a  and  Siacliijx  rmsird,  the  former  a  re- 
cent Himalayan  introduction;  a  very  closely 
clinging  rock  ])lant  with  stemless  flowers, 
shaped  like  the  wild  Pink  Bog  Pimpernel,  which 
Air.  Kuskin  admired  so  greatly,  but  larger  and 
of  a  beautiful  lilac  colour.  The  latter  is  a  very 
neat  carpeter  covered  with  the  faintest  blush 
flowers,  not  unlike  the  former. 

There  is  no  closer  carpeter  than  Motllui 
li'cijiiiiiii,  a  most  fascinating  thing.  The  lilac 
blossoms  are  of  the  tiniest* description  and  it  has 
the   most    intense    peppermint  fragrance,   quite 

multum  in  parvum,"  and  there  does  not 
seem  any  need  for  the  two  names  under  which 
it  is  known. 

Amakaxthe. 
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Asplenium  marinum. 

In  Mr.  E.  Lloyd  Praeger's  interesting  article 
on  Native  Ferns  in  the  November  number  of 
Ikisii  Gardening,  he  mentions  the  dittieultv  of 
growing  the  Sea  Spleenwort,  and  asks  for  en- 
lightenment as  to  its  requirements. 

I  had  often  endeavoured  to  grow  it  with  re- 
sidts  similar  to  those  he  has  experienced,  in 
1914  I  was  in  South  Donegal  and  found  it  grow- 
ing there  in  luxuriance  such  as  I  had  not  only 
never  before  seen,  but  would  have  thought  im- 
possible. The  fronds  wi^re  not  only  very 
numerous,  but  varied  fiom  nine  to  eighteen 
inches  in  length. 

The    conditions    noted    were  as   follows: — A 


There  was  very  little  drip  of  water  from  the 
roof  of  the  cave;  in  fact,  none  could  be  seen, 
but  it  was  rather  a  dry  season.  The  chiei 
water,  therefore,  that  the  Spleenwort  received 
was  derived  from  sea  spray.  The  other  ferns 
were  so  far  in,  and  high  up,  that  we  could  not 
reach  them.  They  were  chiefly  T^ady  Ferns 
and  Royal  Ferns  (Osmunda).  They  probaoly 
got  their  water  supply  chiefly  from  that  per- 
colating through  the  rock. 

Briefly  then  the  conditions  were  : — Plenty  of 
light,  no  sun,  lime  free,  chiefly  vegetable  sod ; 
plenty  of  air,  no  stagnant  moisture,  abundance 
of  salt  water,  which  also  contains  plenty  of 
lime;  very  free  drainage 

I  took  four  cro\\'ns  of  the  Spleenwort  and  sent 
them  off  by  first   post    home,    to   be    potted   in 


Trillium   grjvndiflorum. 
The  North  American  Wood  liily. 


large,  wide-mouthed  cave,  open  only  to  the 
Atlantic,  into  which  we  rowed  a  boat,  and  lan 
her  up  on  a  beach  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from 
the  mouth,  which  was  so  wide  and  so  high  that 
there  was  abundance  of  light  in  the  cave,  but 
though  it  faced  S.W.  no  direct  sunshine  would 
enter.  Cliffs  extended  for  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  thus  no  soil  from  the  neighboiu-ing 
land  was  likely  to  find  its  way  in.  There  were 
no  limestone  rocks  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  only  material,  therefore,  for  the 
ferns  to  grow  in  was  that  derived  from  the 
decay  of  their  own  foliage  and  that  of  numerous 
other  ferns  gi'owing  with  them,  together  \Aith, 
perhaps,  an  odd  piece  of  seaweed  that  might  be 
thrown  amongst  them  by  waves  beating  in 
during  storms;  also,  perhaps,  a  little  soil  from 
the  disintegration  of  the  slaty  rock. 


nearly  pure  peat  and  leaf -mould,  with  a  very 
little  loam  and  sand  and  very  free  drainage. 
That  was  in  the  late  summer  of  1914.  They 
are  all  flourishing  still,  and  send  out  fronds  12 
inches  long.  Several  friends  familiar  with 
ferns  said  they  never  before  saw  such  Aspleniurrt 
marinum.  During  spring,  summer  and 
autumn  I  grow  them  in  the  Fern  (green)  house 
in  full  light  but  where  the  direct  sun  never 
touches  them,  and  never  wet  the  foliage. 
During  late  autumn  and  winter  I  bring  them 
in  to  a  glass-roofed  chamber  or  passage  at  the 
back  of  the  dwelling-house,  which  gets  full 
light,  no  sun,  no  artificial  heat,  but  is  dry  and 
airy.  Several  times  a  year  about  a  teaspoonful 
of  common  salt  is  sprinkled  on  the  soil  of  each 
pot.  They  have  not  been  potted  since  1914, 
but  require  it  now,   as  the  roots  are  crowding 
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through  the  drainage  hole  of  the  pots.  Stagnant 
moisture  is  fatal  to  them — the  fronds  vei'.v 
easily  danij)  off.  If  dusty  tlicy  may  he  well 
syringed  and  left  foi'  ^niiie  hours  iu  the  open  air 
to  thoroughly  diy. 

'J'his  autuuui  1  was  on  tlir  County  Autiim 
coast,  and  in  some  eases  there  1  found  the  Sea 
Spleenwort  as  one  usually  sees  it  :— small — 3  to 
I  inches  at  hest — liard  and  leathery.  The  con- 
ditions were  just  the  same  as  in  the  Donegal 
cave  except  that  tiie  .\ntrim  caves  were  in  lime- 
stone (chalk)  rocks.  Hence  I  infer  that  though 
the  Sea  Spleenwort  will  grow  in  calcareous  soil 
it  does  not  lilco  it,  and  does  better  with  veiy 
Httic,  the  lime  dcriMMJ  from  water  hciug  as 
nuicli  as  it  cares  for. 

Mr.  Praeger  truly  says :  salt  spray  spells 
(h'atli  to  most  Ferns.  The  first  time  I  ever  saw 
Ontmnida  regaJis  growing  wild  was  at  Howth, 
inaccessible  in  a  kind  of  shallow  (fissure)  cave 
facing  N.,  opening  on  the  sea,  where  it  must 
have  been  drenched  with  spray  during  every 
storm  on  that  shore.  Again,  in  the  Donegal 
cave  were  manj-  specimens  of  Osmimda  and 
Tjady  Fern,  so  both  of  these  can  stand  a 
modicum  of  salt ;  both  of  them  also  dislike  a  lot 
of  lime,  though  thev  will  put  up  with  a 
little. 

I  enclose  a  specimen  frond  of  Asplenium 
marinum  measuring  nine  inches,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  the  best,  as  owing  to  an  accident 
this  year  most  of  them  damped  off. 

H.  C.  D. 


1920. 


The  year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  a  fate- 
ful one  in  many  ways,  yet  few  will  deny  that 
rarely  has  there  been  a  more  satisfactory  one 
from  a  gardening  point  of  view.  Crops  were 
abundant,  of  gf)f)d  quality,  and  harvested  imder 
ideal  conditions.  True,  the  long  drought  was 
trying  in  many  gardens,  yet  most  crops 
prospered.  Fruit  and  vegetables  flourished 
wherever  reasonable  cultivation  was  carried  out, 
and  ornamental  gardening  revived  considerably, 
giving  pleasure  and  instruction  to  many  an 
anxious  worker  in  other  spheres  of  labour.  Rock 
gardens  in  spring  and  early  summer  were 
hardly  ever  more  beautiful,  and  seemed  to  glow 
with  beauty,  as  if  in  thanksgiving  for  the  end 
of  the  war;  and  herbaceous  plants  were  no  whit 
t)ehind.  Whether  the  long  warm  summer  of 
1019  was  the  cause  or  not  it  is  certain  that  a 
greater  wealth  of  bloom  has  rarely  been  enjoyed 
in  Irish  gardens.  Wliat  of  the  year  we  have 
just  entered?  Despite  the  fact  that  the  general 
outlook  on  the  world  reveals  mutdi  that  is  dis- 
turbing there  is  ample  evidence  that  gardening 


ui  all  its  I'orms  will  go  ahead.  Tlic  dcu]and  for 
fruit  trees,  ornamental  sliruhs  and  tret's,  al]mies, 
herbaceous  i)lants  ami  seeds  is  konwn  to  bo 
brisk,  and,  indeeil,  the  demand  can  scarcely  be 
]net.  (lai'dcning  has  survived  many  a  war  and 
many  a  pci  iod  of  depression,  and  it  will  do  so 
again.  To-day  the  love  of  flowers  is  greater  than 
ever,  and  never  was  there  a  keeirer  ai)preciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  our  soil  and  climate.  The 
desire  to  be  able  to  grow  something  is  shown  by 
the  ever  increasing  demand  for  allotments  and 
in  the  insistence  that  new  houses  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  pi'ovided  with  adequate  gardens. 
Let  us  then  do  everything  in  ovu-  power  to 
enbourage  gardening  among  all  classes  of  the 
community  in  large  gardens,  small  gardens, 
and  allotments.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  gardening  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  man- 
kind, whether  it  be  followed  for  pleasure  or 
jtrofit.  The  market  grower  and  nurserj'man, 
although  lie  has  to  work  hard  and  be  ever  on 
the  alert  to  make  ends  meet  seems  to  get  more 
enjoyment  out  of  his  business  than  tradesmen 
in  other  lines.  Those  who  own  well-stocked 
private  gardens,  and  take  an  interest  in  them, 
derive  untold  pleasure  from  their  rock  gardens, 
rose  gardens,  herbaceous  plants,  &c.,  while  the 
professional  gardener  is  notoriously  an 
enthusiast  who,  at  the  end  of  a  day's  work,  will 
go  miles  to  see  another  garden.  For  long  his 
pay  has  been  small  in  comparison  to  his  know- 
ledge and  skill,  but  now  there  is  an  upward- 
tendency  and  employers  should  read  the  signs 
aright  and  see  to  it  that  skilled,  trustworthy 
men  are  paid  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  hold 
up  their  heads  among  their  fellowmen. 

Greenfields,   Co.   Tipperary, 

The  Home  of  Mr.  W.  B-  Purefoy. 

The  mansion  is  covered  to  roof-top  with 
beautiful  Climbers,  including  Clematis  mon- 
tana,  Pyrus  jaj)onica,  Ampelopsis  Veitchii, 
Jasminum  oflicinale,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Edwardsia,  Fendlera  ru])icola,  Rose  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Magnolia  grandiflora,  Tricuspidaria 
dependens.  Sec.  To  the  right  stands  the  con- 
servatory, surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  Escallonia 
maqrantha.  Inside  are  many  good  Climbers  on 
the.  roof  as  follows: — Streptosolen  Jamesoni, 
Tacsonia  \'an  Volxemii,  Ik)ugainvillea  San- 
deriana,  Roses  Marechal  Neil  and  Niphetos, 
Heliotrope,  liapageira  rosea,  and  the  white 
variety,  &c. 

On  the  stages  are  fine  specimen  Fuchsias, 
including  Queen  Mary  and  Triphylla;  also 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Cinerarias  in  variety; 
Nerines  in  variety ;    Salvias,  Primula  sinensis, 
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Primula  malaenides,  a  large  collection  of  Chiy- 
santlieinuuis,  also  many  winter-flowering 
Geraniums  and  Jk-gonias,  including  souie 
hybrids  raised  here,  the  best  being  Greenfields 
Queen,  raised  in  1915.  , 

The  accompanying  jjhotograph  shows  a  col- 
lection of  Rhododendrons,  taken  in  May,  at 
Gi'eenfields,  where  many  hundreds  are  grown. 
The  varieties  are  as  follows  : — Pink  Pearl,  Alic.', 
Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Minnie,  George  Hardy,  J.  H.  Agnew,  Lady 
Clemont,   Fastuosum  flore  pleno,  &c. 

The  stables,  where  some  good  horses  first 
saw  the  light,  form  a.  background  to  these,  and 
are  'coveicd  to  roof-toj)  with  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber,  Solanum  Jasminoides,  and  Clematis 
Flamula  overhanging  the  door-posts  where  once 
stood  Eclipse  Lally — that  Lally  of  noted  fame — 
and  where  nf)w  stands  Charles  O'Malley, 
another  famous  horse. 

P.  S. 

Autumn   Tints. 

Seldom  have  we  had  a  season  so  resplendent  with 
autumn  colour  as  this  year,  and  we  may  probably 
attribute  the  cause  to  the  exceptionally  dry,  sunny 
weather,  which  has  been  the  special  feature  of 
the  past  summer.  In  some  places  there  has  been 
a  drought,  more  or  less  severe,  and  on  account  of 
it  a  few  trees  suddeidy  dropped  their  leaves  long 
before  their  wonted  time;  while  others,  curiously 
enough,  have  not  had  tints  as  satisfactory  as  is 
usmd  with  them.  Why  this  should  be  so,  I  am 
not  able  to  explain.  It  may  have  been  occasioned 
f)y  the  general  absence  of  any  very  great  heat; 
for,  at  Rostrevor  at  least,  we  never  appeared  to 
have  enjoyed  quite  as  much  warmth  as  in  other 
smnmers.  Moreover,  in  several  instances  the 
foliage  remained  on  the  plants  longer  than  in 
normal  years,  and  as  we  had  a  very  sharp  frost 
early  in  Novemlier,  it  is  possible  that  some  of  it 
was  damaged  iiefore  it  had  time  to  turn.  Re  this 
as  it  may,  however,  the  very  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  vegetation  was  quite  unaffected  by 
drought  or  by  other  adverse  conditions,  and  when 
tjio  fall  of  the  leaf  became  due,  it  exhibited  a 
Iirilliancy  of  hue  that  has  hardly  been  surpassed 
witlnu  our  memory.  The  coi^imonest  trees  of  orir 
native  woods  have  been  very  remarkable  in  this 
respect;  Beeches,  Birches.  Wild  Cherries,  Horse 
and  Sweet  Chestnuts,  Oaks,  even  Garden  Fruit 
trees,  <fec.,  combined  to  blend  together  in  grand 
and  in  liarmonious  profusion  many  varied  and 
lovelv  shades  of  In-own,  red,  orange,  and  yellow. 
The  whole  landscape  then  assumed  a  vivid  colour- 
ing, such  as  we  read  of  as  of  constant  recurrence 
in  a  drier  climate  than  our  own,  but  whicli  does 
not  often  fall  to  oiu'  lot  to  witness.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  general  humidity  of  Ireland,  wdiich 
keeps  our  grass  green  and  flourishing,  but  which, 
to  some  extent,  does  not  perhaps  conduce  to  a 
fine  autumn  display,  there  are  many  exotic  plaiits, 
hardy  in  this  country,  which  nearly  always  give 
coloiir,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  get  a  good  effect  from 
them  as  well  as  from  some  of  our  native  Iruids. 
The  subject  being  now  in  our  minds,  it  may  be 
desirable  tn  note  a  few  species  that  will  im- 
prove   our     plantations     and     shrubberies,     just     as 


the  year  is  ended,  and    when    tlic    ))h-dli    i)erio(l  oi 
winter  is   about  to  commence. 

There  are  few  plants  that  colour  so  well  as  the 
various  forms  of  the  genus  Enkiauthus,  a  small 
group,  which  belongs  to  the  Heath  Order,  and  is 
related  to  Rhododendron.  They  are  Asiatic  in 
origin,  and  hardy  everywhere.  They  seem  to  grow- 
slowly,  and  eventually  become  sturdy  bushes, 
some  G  feet  or  more  high,  interesting  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  but  very  much  more  so  when  the  leaf 
turns;  for  then  they  become  vivid,  and  gorgeous 
masses  of  red,  forming  most  brilliant  patches  of 
colour,  that  at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
passer-by.  They  were  peculiarly  attractive  this 
season,  almost  resembling  scarlet  Pelargoniums. 
There  are  several  sorts  in  cultivation,  of  which 
E.  campanulatiis,  E.  japonicus,  E.  siihspssilis  may 
be  mentioned;  E.  cervuiis  is  in  every  way  desir- 
able, but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  is  the 
least  remarkable  in  autumn.  Mr.  Bean  describes 
E.  Jiiiiuihticiis  in  his  well-known  work,  which 
grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  others,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it.  Oxydendron  arboreum  is  a  kinsman 
of  Enkianthus,  rather  a  small  tree  than  a  shrub; 
its  leaves  have  a  distinctly  acid  taste,  from  which 
peculiarity  it  is  commonly  called  the  Sorrel  tree, 
and  late  in  the  sea.son  it  produces  bimches  of 
white  Lily-of-the-Valley-like  flowers,  after  which 
the  foliage  becomes  scarlet,  but  not  in  so  con- 
spicuous a  way  as  its  ally  first  mentioned.  Most 
of  the  Azalea  section  of  Rhododendrons,  more- 
over, assume  a  red  tint.  Another  genus,  Euony- 
mus,  belonging  to  a  different  natural  order,  con- 
tains some  deciduous  species,  that  are  to  be 
recommended;  the  common  Spindle  tree,  E. 
innnpneii.'i,  is  well  known  for  fruit  and  autumn 
disi)lav.  so  also  the  more  handsomely-berried  E 
Idfifiiliua.  But  the  best  of  all  are  E.  ahiftis  and 
E.  verrucosus,  both  of  which  turn  to  a  bright, 
clear  pink  rose;  this  year  it  was  deeper  in  tone; 
a  wonderful  and  unusual  tint  of  colour  in  the 
dying  leaf;  they  are  interesting  shrubs,  though 
without  wealtl]  of  flower;  the  former  is  furnished 
wings  of  cork  along  the  ))rancldets  the  latter  is 
covered  with  curious  dark  glands  of  excrescences, 
that  give  the  bark  a  strange  appearance.  E. 
sangumcus  is,  I  think,  a  new  species;  it  also 
colours    well,    and    has    much    merit. 

Spini'ii  prunifolid  is  one  of  the  few,  nerhaps  thf 
only  form,  of  the  genus  that  develops  a  rich 
scarlet  in  autumn,  thereliy  adding  charm  to  that 
uopular  race  of  shrubs;  ,S'.  Thiinhrrgu,  one  of  the 
first  to  show  bloom  in  the  early  spring,  assumes 
a  duller  ruddy  colour.  Belonging  to  the  same 
onloi'  is  FJiotiniii  riUi)fia  (rariabilis],  too  nfton 
incorrectly  called  by  nurserymen  Povrthifrn 
f,i(j\if(i—a  very  different  thing,  and  not,  I  believe, 
to' be  found  in  cultivation.  It  is  the  only  known 
deciduous  species  of  the  genus,  and  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  beautiful  autumn  dress  of  orange 
and  red.  We  may  add  that  its  allies,  the  June- 
berry,  Amelanchier  canadensis,  a  small  tree,  the 
shrubby  Chokeberry,  Pyrus  arhvtifolia.  both 
i^rimson,  as  well  as  the  larger  P.  meoalocnrpn, 
introduced  from  China  some  few  years  ago  as 
No  997  Wilson,  with  magnificent  entire  leaves, 
that  turn  to  a  fine  russet  brown.  Eucruphia 
pimuififoVia,  which  is  smothered  in  white  flower 
in  summer,  was  a  disappointment  this  year,  for 
the  drought  seemed  to  shrivel  up  the  bloom  as 
it  tried  to  expand;  but  the  nlants  here  have  given 
compensation  for  this  deficiency,  and  late  in 
November  they  became  flaming  masses  of  orange 
red      As  a  rule,  they  show  some  colour,  but  never 
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so  well  as  tliis  season.  Nor  should  we  forget  to 
allude  to  tlif  Wild  Cherry  tree,  rrunus  Ariutn, 
so  y)lentiful  in  oiir  woods,  and  that  always  gives 
a  splendid  red  autumn  effect.  But  perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  the  Rose  Order  are  to  l)e  found 
among  the  Cotoneasters  where  some  of  the  de- 
ciduous forms  die  off,  a  rieh  scarlet  admirably 
jnatcliing  tlieir  bright  Ijerries.  ('.  Itdii-oiitdH.s  is 
s])eeia!ly  desirable,  not  only  for  its  graceful  liahit. 
Iiut  also  bei'ause  all  the  leaves  do  not  turn  at  the 
same  time,  so  that  it  assumes  a  delightful  c-om- 
l)ination  of  vivid  I'ed  and  green.  Its  companioii. 
rtir.  ]>er])iisill<i,  is  much  thi^  same,  excejjt  that  it 
is  a  trailer.  C  sp.  Xn.  55(17  Fmicsf  (1  have  not 
yet  ascertained  its  correct  name)  seems  to  l)e  more 
upright  in  growth,  larger  in  leaf  and  in  l)erry, 
and  it  develojx'S  a  somewliat  similar  pleasing 
I'haracteristie.     ('.    ail i)rr>^s(i    is    a    trail iug   species. 


tinted  crim.son  or  a  duller  red.  There  is  one 
specially  to  be  commended,  identified  at  present 
as  No.  468  Farrer,  which  maintains  a  mi.xture  of 
yellow  and  red  from  suiumer  on  to  tlie  fall  of  the 
leaf;  also,  I  iniglit  [)erhaps  add  aiu)ther,  which 
canie  to  me  witiiout  name  or  nuuiber,  unfor- 
tunately, if  only  because,  having  brisjlit  crim.son 
hranchiets,  it  is  i)ec\diarly  attractive  in  autunm, 
for  it  turns  its  leaf  in  a  uumner  similar  to 
Cotoneaster  liorizontalis.  and  ])roducf3  the  same 
contrast  of  colour  which  has  already  l)een  men- 
tiojied.  li.  Kdiiriniif  hill  nil ,  ]{.  Mm  rismii-nsis,  and 
li.  sp.  X(i.  15.'!4()  ir(7.so;(,  though  rei)resented  here 
l)y  suuUI  seedlings  only,  appear,  moreover,  to 
develoj)  a  fine  red  shade.  We  sliould  further  note 
Ji.  CO  III- 'nun  I.  from  the  Himalayan  region,  a  very 
handsome  plant,  with  a  i)ine  white  iniderleaf; 
]i.hif''',i<rriiii(i.  from    Central   Asia;    li.  Jiniicsdnii, 
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also  of  recent  introduction;  it  covers  the  ground 
with  a  russet  red  carpet.  C.  hacUhuis  is  a  small 
tree,  with  purple  ])rown  fruit,  and  it  turns  a  good 
yellow  colour.  Sonie  plants  of  C.  fiigida,  C. 
rotinidifiilin,  and  ('.  Simoiisii  are  exhibiting  fine 
autumn  tints  tliis  Novendjer.  The  Thorns,  more- 
over, form  jnirt  of  this  Order,  and  some  of  them 
deserve  to  be  noted.  I  am  informed  that  l)oth 
■Crat(ie(/us  McXdltiaiio  and  C.  prumfdl'ut  made  a 
grand  display  of  red  this  year  at  Westonbirt,  in 
Gloucestershire ;  neither  of  them  are  in  my  col- 
lection. But  a  large  nund)er  of  new  species  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
among  the  seedlings  here  I  observed  "that  many 
showed  a  good  colour,  notably  C.  (ilnortini,  ('. 
crmjiivcfn,  ('.  cupjiUfpiii ,  C.  LaeJiiU'd.  ('.  splen- 
df'vx,  and  C.  frifldni.  with  shades  of  yellow  or 
orange  and    red. 

Of  the  numerous  Berberis  that  are  now  l)rought 
into  cultivation,  some  from  China  should  not  be 
omitted.  li.  (K.Kirf'tidtd,  Ji.  hrcripdiiiruldfn,  B. 
dory'i,    li.    I'rdti'l'i,    li.    Sfapfin mi ,    li.    i/nhrnsi.s    are 


from  South  America;  B.  Tliunheryii,  from  Japan; 
all  of  which  have  autumn  merit;  while  B.  Guim- 
pclii  turns  to  a  light  orange  brown,  not  unlike 
the  colour  assumed  by  the  Chinese,  B.  Franciaci- 
Ferdindndii.  This  last-named  plant  was  so  called 
in  honour  of  the  late  unfortunate  Archduke  Franz- 
Ferdinand,  a  distinguished  and  keen  horticul- 
turist, whose  murder,  in  June,  1914,  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  great  and  deplorable 
world-war.  The  race  of  Sumachs  are  well  known 
for"-their  fine  autumn  effect.  BJrus  td.r'i(f)dend rov 
is  freqtiently  grown,  and  is  much  admired  for  its 
bright  red  and  orange  colouring;  it  sometimes 
has  an  erect  habit,  and  is  then  self-supporting, 
but  more  often  it  is  a  climber,  with  aerial  roots, 
like  Ivy.  Under  any  circumstances,  it  has  the 
detestable  quality  of  giving  a  sort  of  exzema  to 
sonie  who  handle  it  too  freely,  and  it  is  thence 
conimonly  called  tlie  poison  Oak  or  Ivy.  There 
is  another,  B.  rrrnvx  (or  B.  vcnenatd),  also  de- 
scribed as  beautiful,  Imt  I  have  never  thought  of 
trying  it,  as  it   is   said  to  be  far   more  poisonotis 
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than  the  other.  The  rest  of  these  very  handsome 
plants  are  upright  shrubs,  and  they  are,  for- 
tunately, innocuous.  B.  typltina,  crimson;  H. 
rotinoides,  quite  as  good  as  E.  toxicodendron ;  B. 
punjabensis,  var.  sinica,  russet;  but  I  think  one 
of  the  best  is  B.  sylvestris,  a  bright  combination 
of  colour;  unfortunately,  the  frost  seems  to  have 
iliarred  much  of  its  beauty  this  year.  B.  tricho- 
carpa  is  described  as  turning  to  a  magnificent 
scarlet;  the  plant  is  here,  l)ut  I  have  never  ob- 
served this  change  to  take  place;  it  may  not  be 
true  to  name,  or  else  conditions  do  not  lend  them- 
selves to  produce  a  proper  autumn  effect.  At  all 
events,  it  is  not  easily  obtained,  and  many  have 
sought  for  it  in  vain.  I  considered  myself  for- 
tunate when  I  eventually  got  it  from  one  of  the 
leading   firms   on  the   Continent. 

The  Wych-Hazel,  or  Hanuimelis  Order,  contains 


seem  to  exceed  some  8  feet  in  height.  Of  Dog- 
woods, we  may  note  Cormis  ffoi'uhi,  thougli  I  can- 
not say  it  has  coloured  very  well  here  this  year; 
also  ('.  ■'iaiujHuiCd,  which  is  a  native  plant  in  the 
south  of  England.  The  best  in  this  place  has  been 
C.  gldbrata,  from  the  Western  United  States, 
which  was  very  beautiful  when  some  of  the  leaves 
became  a  vivid  scarlet,  as  if  they  were  flowers  on 
file  phmt;  and  then,  when  the  foliage  disappeared, 
tlie  purple  l)ranchlets  became  very  conspicuous, 
like  some  others  of  its  congeners,  which  have 
twigs  of  various  bright  colours.  Allied  to  Dog- 
woods is  the  little-known  Xyssa  sylvaticn,  the 
Pepperidge  of  North  America,  with  an  intensely 
red  autunm  dress.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  tree-like 
})roportions  in  these  islands;  there  are,  however, 
a  few  well-grown  specimens  to  be  fomid  in  Eng- 
land,  where    a    good  deal    of    planting   has  taken 


some  plants  well  worth  noting.  Conjlopais  paiici- 
flora  was  unusually  conspicuous  this  season, 
yellow;  it  is  not  always  quite  so  attractive  at 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  FofhergiUd  Gardeni  is  a  small 
shrub,  that  fades  off  red.  rarottUi  persica,  a 
somewhat  straggling  small  tree,  is  very  desirable, 
for  it  dies  off  crimson  orange  and  gold.  Liqaid- 
amlxir  styraciflua  is  another  small  tree,  with  large 
plane-like  foliage,  which  l)ecomes  dark  purple; 
//.  formosanu  is  a  lovely  combination  of  purple 
and  red,  and  was  very  remarkable  this  season. 
But  by  far  the  best  of  them  is  Diminthua  ccriidi- 
folia,  a  shrub,  some  10  feet  high,  which  turns 
early,  and  does  not  usually  cast  its  cordate  leaves 
for  some  time  afterwards;  it  takes  a  glorious 
scarlet  sliade,  and  is  a  worthy  rival  of  Enkianthus. 
It  l)ecomes  a  fine  object,  and  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  aim  at  getting  an  autumn  effect 
in  their  gardens.  Forsytliio  riridissima  is  allied 
to  the  Lilacs,  with  long  lanceolate  leaves,  par- 
tially evergreen,  and  late  in  the  season  they  turn 
to  a  bronzy  purple;  it  grows  slowly,  and  does  not 


place  in  the  past.  One  at  Stratfieldsaye,  in 
Hampshire,  probably  much  more  than  100  years 
old,  was  reported  to  be  74  feet  high  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago  (Trees  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  III.,  511).  Nor  are  there  probal)Iy  many 
trees  of  f'ercidiphyUum  japonicirni  to  be  found  in 
the  country.  At  Kew,  for  instance,  it  appears  to 
remain  only  a  shrub.  A  plant  growing  here, 
obtained  in  1898,  is  now  nearly  20  feet  high,  and 
it  seems  as  if  it  will  develop  still  more.  It  is 
mentioned  because  it  usually  turns  to  a  distinct 
and  peculiar  shade  of  brownish  yellow,  very 
observable  in  autiuiin;  but,  like  some  others,  it 
was  disappointing  this  year,  and  failed  to  show 
its  wonted  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Saftsafnift  officinale,  belonging  to  the  Bay  Order, 
wliicli  sometimes  turns  red;  but  its  ally.  Lindera 
ohtvsiloha,  a  small  tree  from  Japan,  always  be- 
comes a  fine  golden  yellow. 

These  notes  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  climbers.  Among 
them  is  Hydravfjea  petiojaris,   which   ascends  the 
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trunks  of  forest  troes.  i-linfjing  tightly  to  thfiu, 
witli  ii'rial  roots  like  Ivy;  it  often  turns  to  a  bright 
canary  yellow,  but  it  failed  altogetiier  this  year 
on,  account  of  tlie  drought;  it  ordinarily  makes 
an  effective  object.  The  most  jjopuiar  cliinl)ers 
are.  however,  to  be  foinid  among  the  vines,  of 
which  the  Virginian  ("reejjer,  Vitis  (ju'nuiiiefolia 
and  r.  inri>n.'<t(i IIS.  sometimes  called  Am pdojisis 
\'i'if(li'i'i ,  are  best  known  for  their  rich  and  bril- 
liant ret!  colouring.  These  were  very  satisfactory 
this  season,  l)ut  the  remainder  were  hardly  as 
bright  as  might  have  been  expected;  l.ui  this 
failure  is  not  a  usual  occurrence.  T'.  ('niniu'tuv 
is  to  be  reconnnended,  being  a  rampant  grower, 
with  very  large  cordate  foliage,  that  turns  well, 
and  makes  a  splendid  autumn  display;  I'.  <iiini- 
iruxis  is  rather  duller  in  tone;  T'.  nniKitu  becomes 
brigiU  crimson,  while  the  pur])le  form  of  the 
connnon  vine,  T'.  riiiifrm  puiiiurcn .  the  Tein- 
turier  Grape.  l)ecomes  a  good  ijurple  at  the  fall 
of  the  leaf.  This  last-named  species  is  not  at 
). resent  in  my  collection.  I  do  not  propose  to 
make  any  coinment  on  the  autunui  a])peaian^'e 
of  lierbaceous  plants,  but  I  may  just  observe  that 
CiiUt.r  npln/Un  and  Slioifid  [iidacifoVm,  both  desir- 
;d)le  inhabitants  of  North  America,  show  fine  red 
shades — the  former  somewhat  sombre,  the  latter 
bright  and  sliining.  Some  others  exliibited  more 
colour  than  is  usual  with  them,  and  this  is  pro- 
)ial)ly  due  to  the  (exceptional  conditions  that  have 
))revailed  during  the  past  six  months;  while  those 
were  very  noticeal)le  whose  habit  it  is  to  change 
the  hue  'of  their  foliage,  when  it  begins  to  fade 
away   on    the   approach    of  winter. 

We  may  now  conclude  l)y  making  a  few^  olvser- 
vations  on  forest  trees,  which,  on  account  of  their 
great  size  and  stately  api)earance,  are  to  many 
more  interesting  than  any  other  class  of  vegeta- 
tion. Among  the  Oaks,  the  best  is  the  true 
(Jiiririis  corriui'ii,  that  turns  to  a  glorious  crimson, 
,ind  which,  for  brilliancy  and  effect,  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed  by  any  other  of  its  kind;  (,>.  puhis- 
2)inis,  the  Pin  Oak,  is  also  red,  but  it  does  not 
always  exhibit  its  finest  tints.  A  small  specimen 
of  (/  iiKirt/ldndicii  here  began  to  show  splashes  of 
;t  similar  shade  through  the  green  of  the  leaves, 
but  then  they,  too,  dropped  off  (probal)ly  on 
account  of  the  frost)  before  the  true  autumn  colour 
was  fully  developed.  Q.  vclufiua  becomes-  soft, 
yellow  brown;  Q.  ru1>r(t  and  Q.  floifnta  light  brown 
.sienna;  the  latter,  like  Q.  rnrriiird.  holds  its  fine 
large  leaves  on  the  plant  for  a  long  time  after 
they  have  turned.  Of  Maples,  Acer  ijiheum  is 
now  rare,  as  the  stock  brought  into  the  country 
seems  to  have  become  nearly  exhausted.  Tt  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  species  of  the  genus, 
with  a  curious  peeling  liark.  discovering  under- 
neath a  light  l)rown  smooth  skin,  and  in  this  re- 
spec-t  resembling  a  Birch;  it  turns  a  magnificent 
scarlet.  .1.  iiildiisc  is  nearly  as  good,  but  this 
year  it  failed  altogether  in  tins  place,  and  I  am 
informed  that  it  was  not  successful  elsewhere— 
probal)ly  on  account  of  drought.  A.  pdlmatiim 
and  A.  japov'icum  are  well  known,  and  are  tinted 
red;  so  also  .1.  rirrivafurii .  the  Vine  Manle,  which 
is  further  embellished  by  its  crimson  fruit.  .4. 
micniDfJnim  made  another  fine  red  disi)lay.  ,1. 
l;i'tiim  (•((/•.  ruhrtim  and  .1.  II chirr iilii  were  bright 
yellow,  the  former  with  a  rich  golden  hue.  The 
ordinary  Horse  Chestnut,  .•7?.sri//i/.s  II'i  pjuinix- 
tatnim,'  shows  red  through  the  fading  foliage. 
^.  octnvdra  (flam)  is  always  con.spicuous  with 
brown  yellow;  Lir'iodejuhon  tu1ii)ifprn,  the  Tidip 
tree  of  the  United  States,  becomes  golden  yellow. 


/..  chiiiensr  is  here,  but  T  regret  T  missed  seeing 
it  when  the  leaves  were  turning.  Of  the  Hickories, 
t'dnjti  nihil  and  C  tniiiciifiisn  arc  bright  rich 
yellow,  sliowing  up  brilliantly  against  other  trees. 
hnjhiiis  nipcstri.s  liuiictl  to  a  lemon  colour.  The 
golden  form  of  the  common  Ash,  Frii.rhnis 
rreelsinr  nir.  intim,  is  always  a  still  richer  tone 
in 'autunui,  and  more  observable  then  than  at  any 
other  time.  Miiiinnlin  h  i/pnhiiiii .  a  tree  from 
.lapan,  assumed  a  very  remarkable  deep  warm 
brown,  looking  ahnost  "black  at  a  distance;  the 
lettves  are  very  large,  and  the  plant  formed  a  v.Ty 
striking  contrast  with  the  surrounding  foliage. 
Whether  this  change  takes  place  every  year  I 
cannot  be  sure,  but  if  it  be  repeated  annually,  it 
will  add  much  to  th<'  value  of  this  handsome 
species.  So  many  of  the  Conifers  are  evergreen 
that  we  do  not  expect  to  find  much  autunui  effect 
among  them,  but  one  or  two  may  be  mentioned. 
The  strange  Gvnifl<()  hUnhu,  the  Maidenhair  tree, 
is  said  to  turn  pale  yellow;  it  is  so  here,  but  in 
no  very  marked  way.  Liin.r  h'pfoJcpis.  the 
.lat^anese  Larch,  and  rsniiJnhiri.r  K:i  mpfni.  the 
so-called  Golden  Larch,  become  a  fine  rich  yellow; 
Titroilium  distirliiim  becomes  a  somewhat  dull 
ruddy  red,  and  it  is  at  its  best  now.  at  the  end 
of '  November.  The  golden  form  of  the  Scotch 
Pine,  riiiiia  xyh-rsfris,  has  the  curious  habit  of 
changing  its  "needles,  as  winter  begins,  to  the 
colour  of  straw,  and  to  hold  that  tint  until  the 
followino-  spring,  when  it  reassumes  its  annual 
"■reen  which  is  l)rown,  of  a  less  sombre  shade 
Than  the  type.  I  need  only  add  to  thea^  notes 
thAt  when  the  ordinary  Bracken  is  found  estab- 
lished through  a  wood,  it  forms  in  autumn  a  very 
])leasing  setting,  with  its  yellow-brown  dying 
fronds.— John  Ross  of  Bladensburg. 


Forestry :— Trees  for  Shelter  and 
';  Ormirmnt.—contmned. 

to  secure  well-developed  crowns  they  should  be 
allowed  abundance  of  space  from  the  first,  and 
should  never  be  planted  thickly  at  the  outset, 
although  the  ground  between  the  trees  may  be 
filVed  up  with  hardy  shrubs  or  low  trees  which  will 
not  seriously  interfere  with  the  pines. 

Avsfnini  Pine— The  Austrian  pine  is  one  of  the 
best  for  shelter.  It  succeeds  best  on  strong  or  limy 
soils  but,  as  a  general  nde,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
is  of  little  importance  so  long  as  it  is  fairly  dry. 

f'orsifiin  inul  Scots  Pni e.s.— These  are  both  good 
shelter  trees  when  young,  but  are  apt  to  become 
bare  near  the  base,  and  may  produce  the  best 
shelter  when  mixed  with  mountain  or  Austrian 
pines  along  the  edge  of  the  belt 

Moinihii))  Five.— One  type  of  the  mountain  pine 
assumes  the  form  of  a  spreading  bush,  while 
another  attains  to  the  size  of  a  small  tree.  They 
are  known  respectively  as  Pinus  montnna  var. 
inimUio  and  P.  montnna  var.  uncrnat-A.  Both  are 
extremely  hardy,  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil,  and 
are  espe"cially  "useful  in  cold,  moory.  and  peaty 
soils  which  are  unsuitable  for  many  trees. 

The  bushy  form  makes  a  good  shelter  mixture 
with  the  Austrian  pine,  planting  the  latter  either 
behind  it  or  amongst  it  as  isolated  trees. 

All  pines  should  be  transplanted  in  early  autumn 
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or  late  spring,  rather  than  in  mid-winter,  espfci- 
ally  in  districts  at  all  subject  to  strong  dry  winds. 
Plants  from  16  inches  to  18  inches  aie  usually  the 
best  size,  and  should  be  stout  and  well  rooted. 

Sijcaiiujie. — This  may  be  considered  the  best 
v\ind-resister  of  all  broad-leaved  trees,  whether: 
near  the  sea  or  elsewhere.  It  attains  a  greater 
height  than  the  Austrian  pine,  l)ut  does  not  pre- 
sent such  a  close  unbroken  front  near  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  while,  being  deciduous,  it  provides 
little  shelter  in  the  winter.  It  is  useful,  however, 
where  space  cannot  he  spared  for  low-spreading 
trees,  or  for  mixing  with  lower-growing  trees  in  a 
small  belt  or  screen.  It  requires  fairly  deep  and 
good  ground  to  bring  it  to  a  large  size,  but  when 
it  does  attain  large  dimensions  it  is  often  a  valu- 
able timber  tree. 

Beech. — On  dry  soils  Beech  usually  makes  a  good 
shelter  tree,  although  taking  up  a  good  deal  of 
room  in  old  age.  For  filling  up  old  belts  or  screens, 
however,  it  is  often  very  useful,  as  it  stands  shade 
well,  and  the  yomig  trees  retain  their  leaves 
through  the  winter,  though  in  a  dead  condition. 
It  is  probably  best  to  plant  it  in  thick  masses  or 
groups  here  and  there  where  its  shade  will  do 
no  harm;  but  it  is  a  bad  hedgerow  tree,  unless  it 
be  planted  as  a  hedge  itself,  when  it  often  provides 
the  best  of  shelter.  Being  deciduous  at  a  mature 
age,  it  requires  the  company  of  conifers  to  make 
a  complete  shelter. 

Sifkd  Spruce  (uul  Silrer  Fir. — Where  a  high 
shelter  screen  is  wanted,  and  space  is  available, 
these  species  attain  a  greater  height  in  windy  dis- 
tricts than  most  trees.  They  may  be  planted  in  a 
single  row,  the  spruce  on  wet  and  the  silver  fir  'pn 
dry  groinid,  or  if  more  than  one  row  can  be 
planted,  common  spruce  or  Scots  pine  can  be  mixed 
with  them  respectively. 

WJiite  American  Spruce  is  a  much  hardier  .tree 
in  exposed  positions  than  the  common  spruce, 
although  of  little  value  as  a  timber  tree.  On  high- 
lying  moory  soils,  however,  it  makes  good  shelter 
in  the  form  of  a  thick  row  or  belt,  but  it  should  not 
be  mixed  with  tall  growing  trees,  or  it  will  quickly 
get  crushed  out. 

Birch. — Birch  is  chiefly  valual)le  as  a  shelter  tree 
when  fairly  young  and  closely  jilanted.  It  is  very 
hardy,  grows  on  any  soil  and  at  any  altitude,  but 
seldom  attains  a  great  size  or  age,  and  is  chiefly 
mentioned  because  it  is  easily  obtained,  and  may 
aid  in  sheltering  other  species  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth. 

I'iiphirs  and  Willows. — On  wet  ground,  and  at 
moderate  elevations,  the  Black  Italian  Poplar  and 
Tree  Willows  are  often  usefid  in  quickly  providing 
shelter.  Good  drainage,  however,  is  desirable,  so 
that  their  root-hold  may  be  secured  as  much  as 
possible.  They  cannot  be  considered  in  the  same 
order  as  the  trees  named  al)ove,  so  far  as  shelter  is 
concerned,  but  may  produce  useful  timber,  and 
sufficient  shelter  for  low-lying  spots,  and  may 
assist  in  drying  spongy  ground.  Both  species  will 
thrive  near  the  sea. 

On  fairly  good  or  low-lying  ground  many  other 
species  will  succeed  as  well,  or  even  better,  than 
the  above.  But  in  such  cases  it  is  usually  possible 
to  plant  ordinary  timber  trees  which  will  provide 
l)oth  shelter  and  timber  at  the  same  time,  particu- 
lars of  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  will  be  found 
in  Leaflet  No.  67. 

Trees  for  Ornament. 

In  one  sense  all  well-grown  and  normally- 
developed  trees  are  ornamental,  and  it  might  be 
thought  unnecessary  to  specify  any  species  in  par- 


ticular under  this  head.  But  for  situations  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  dwelling-house  of  any  size, 
trees  are  often  features  in  the  landscape  which  give 
dignity  and  importance  to  their  surroundings,  and 
for  such  purposes  certain  species  are  far  more  sviit- 
able  than  others. 

The  chief  characters  of  an  ornamntal  tree  are 
grace,  symmetry  of  outline,  and  varied  details  in 
leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit.  It  must  also  harmonise 
with  its  surroundings  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to 
be  regarded  as  an  appropriate  object  of  interest 
when  looked  at  in  relation  to  them  rather  than  by 
itself. 

It  is  not  intended  to  deal  with  trees  which  might 
be  appropriate  in  a  park  or  pleasure  ground,  hux 
only  sut'h  as  are  suitable  for  planting  in  a  small 
garden,  or  on  a  piece  of  lawn  in  front  of  a  farm 
house  where  the  space  is  necessarily  limited.  For 
such  a  purpose  many  of  the  ornamental  conifers 
are  the  most  suitable  and  appropriate.  They  have 
a  synnnetrical  outline,  are  evergreen,  and  rarely 
grow  to  a  size  which  renders  them  unwieldy  and 
ultimately  dangerous  to  the  house  itself,  or  an 
obstacle  to  free  circulation  of  air  or  to  the  svm's 
rays. 

To  enumerate  all  the  trees  that  might  be  con- 
sidered suitable  is  impossible  here.  The  following 
will,  however,  generally  be  found  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements :  — 

Abies  nohilis. — This  tree  likes  a  deep,  well- 
drained  soil,  and  on  such  it  is  fairly  hardy  and 
fast  growing.  It  should  not  be  planted  in  low 
frosty  hollows,  as  its  yoinig  shoots  are  rather 
tender.  It  has  a  beautiful  silvery  hue,  and  a  per- 
fect outline  when  healthy. 

Tsuga  Merfeusiava. — On  fairly  light,  dry  soil  this 
makes  a  beautiful  tree,  with  dark  green  feathery 
branches  which  clothe  the  stem  to  the  ground.  It 
grows  rapidly  and  provides  a  good  deal  of  shelter 
on  a  north  aspect. 

i'ryptonieria  joponica. — This  is  a  Japanese  tree 
of  moderate  size,  and  is  very  ornamental  when 
mature.  It  succeeds  on  most  soils,  and  does  not 
produce  such  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  as  many 
conifers. 

Ciipressus  Lavsoniaiat . — A  well-known  tree  t.f 
moderate  size,  grows  almost  anywhere,  and  makes 
a  good  screen  or  shelter  when  planted  in  a  row 
about  eight  feet  apart. 

Thuia  (liganfea. — Stronger  and  faster  growing 
than  the  last,  but  wants  more  room  as  a  specimen. 

Welliufjfovia  gigantea. — Usually  does  well  on 
clayey  soils,  and  is  very  hardy,  but  often  gets  bare 
at  the  bottom. 

Among  broad-leaved  trees,  the  following  are  use- 
ful :  — 

Quercvs  lle.r. — This  evergreen  makes  a  thick 
bushy  head,  without  growing  to  a  great  height.  It 
does  well  near  the  sea,  and  bears  cutting  back  when 
required  to  be  kept  low. 

Mouufairi  Asli . — This  is  an  easily  grown  tree, 
and  very  ornamental,  and  may  be  useful  in  exposed 
situations  where  other  trees  cannot  be  grown. 

For  many  situations  certain  of  the  larger  shrubs, 
as  for  instance,  Portugal  Laurel,  Laurestinus, 
Rhododendron,  Arbutus,  &c..  are  more  suitable 
than  trees,  as  thev  can  be  cut  back  or  pruned  from 
time  to  time  when  necessary .^ — Leaflet  Nn.  68, 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction  for  Ireland. 
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Thuya  plicata  as  a  Hedge  Plant. 

Ai.THOiKiH  distinctly  it'ss  v;iliial)lc  lliaii  Ildlly  m 
Yew,  77/1(1/(1  jilicdfii  foniis  a  iisi't'ul  lu'(ij_a>  in  f^ood 
soil,  and  has  tlu'  merit  of  l)eing  t'astei-^M-o\vin<; 
than  either  of  tlie  plants  alluded  to.  it  is  ill- 
adapted  for  dry,  iwor  soil,  and  should  only  he  used 
where  the  soil  is  always  fairly  moist.  Like  most 
other  Conifers,  with  the  exception,  jjerhaps,  of 
I  'iipressiis  iiKiriiKtirpd,  Thuyas  are  ini'iined  to  he- 
tome  hare  at  the  hase  when  i)lanted  in  hedj^e 
form.  To  oi)viate  this,  the  side  hranches  should 
he  kept  close  jjruned,  an  operation  hest  performed 
in  early  autunui  or  in  spring,  hefore  growth  com- 
mences. To  encourage  the  development  of  the 
lower  hranches,  the  leading  shoots  nnist  he  stopj^ed 
annually  until  the  desired  height  is  reachivl,  when 
they   can    he   kept  at    a  uniform    level. 

Jn  the  event  of  the  lower  jKirt  of  the  hedge 
hecoming  unsatisfactory,  much  imjjrovement  will 
result  from  lightly  forking  the  soil  on  either  side 
of  the  hedge,  afterwards  ap})lying  a  iniilch  of  soil 
and  dec;iyed   manure. 

t)ther  Conifers  suitahle  for  hedges  are: — Tlnn/a 
iiccideiifdlis,  ('iipiessii.s  tiidcii'cniiKi ,  and  ( '  ii  inissiis 
l.d  irsiinidini . 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Vol..  XLV.,  Part  I.,  issued  lately,  is  hriinful  of 
interest. 

Notahle  among  the  many  papers  included  are  : 
Till'  Cdir  nf  Soldiers'  (inives,  read  hy  Cax)tain 
A.  W.  Hill,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Several  ilhistrations 
accompany  this  paper,  and  a  lurid  account  is  given 
of  the  work  l)eing  done  in  making  heautiful  the 
graves  of  the  gallant  men  who  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country. 

The  (Uire  of  the  Soil,,  hy  E.  P.  Hodsoll,  F.C.S., 
is  full  of  practical  information,  with  a  scientific 
hasis;  it  is  a  paper  well  worthy  of  study  by  all 
gardeners. 

Fieesid.s  hihI  L;i  henolids,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jacol), 
records  the  jMOgress  made  in  hybridizing  these 
beautiful  flowers,  and  in  the  production  of  the 
new  colours  in  Freesias,  now  becoming  so  popular. 

What  Glasgow  has  done  in  the  provision  of 
public  parks  for  her  citizens  is  admirably  told 
by  Mr.  James  Whitton,  V.M.H..  J. P.  The  number 
aiid  area  of  these  parks  will  be  a  surprise  to  many 
people  no  less  than  the  inunense  number  of  showy 
Orchids  cultivated  Iti  the  well-equipi)ed  conser- 
vatories. 

Kihicdfiontil  (Uirdenn,  by  Dr.  Hurry,  and  liofdiii/, 
by   Edward  White,   are  imj)ortant   (ontrihutions. 

The  CoiifeieHce  on  Fniif  (rroirituj,  held  last 
May  is  fully  reported,  and  is  a  useful  contribution 
to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  this  most  important 
industries. 

Many  other  useful  papers,  notes  and  reports 
iire  included,  and  tlie  Society  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  high  level  of  excellence  which  their  Journal 
consistently  maintains. 

Appointment. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Donald  M'Intosh,  for  some  years  head 
gardener  to  Alderman  Bewley.  Danuni,  Kathgar, 
has  been  appointed  in  a  similar  ca])acity  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  at  Thetford  Hall,  Norfolk. 


Allotments* 


1'l.\nning   thk    PiAvr. —  In   the  Allotment    Notes  for 
December,    some   few   renuirks    were    given  on    the 
rotation  of  cro[)s,    and  we  now   j)ropose  to   supple- 
ment these   hy   notes  on  the   j)lainiing  of  the  ])lot. 
'J'o  ohtain  the  most  out  of  the  jjlot  the  most  satis- 
factory  method    is    to  adopt   a   sketch-phui    of   the 
system    of   cropping     to      he     followed    during    the 
season.     Quite   a   number  of  suggested   plans   have 
he,en  published  in  the  various  books  and  j)amphlets 
already   issued.      The    publications    issued    by   the 
Board    of   Agriculture   and   Fisheries    dealing  with 
allotments  can  be  obtained  free,  iind  contain  nnu'h 
useful    information.     The  pamx)hlets    published  by 
the    Royal      Horticultural     Society,    England,     are 
issued  at  a  nominal   price,  and  both   series  can  be 
recommended   to   owners   of  small  gardens  as  well 
as    allotment    holders.      These   plans    of   i)lots   can 
easily  be  adapted  to  meet  individual  requirements. 
My    usual    plan  is  to   grow   two  or    three    rows    of 
fii^t-early    Potatoes,    followed   by    a    few    rows    of 
second-early    variety.      Then    a    large    number    of 
roWs  of  late  Potatoes.     Peas  and  Beans  are  grown, 
and   these   divide   the   first-early    and   second-early 
Potatoes.     When   these   Potatoes  are    liftef^.    Leeks 
an^  Greens  are  planted  in  their  place,     tollowing 
on.  the  plot   after    the    late   Potatoes,   usually  two 
rows    are    sown    of    each    of    the    following    vege- 
tables : — Parsnips,    Carrots     and    Beet.      Turnips, 
Avliich   are  largely   used  by   allotment    holders,    we 
so^   foiu'  rows,   and  the  same   number  for   Onions. 
Tlife  remainder  of  the  plot  is  filled  with  Cabbages, 
Ciiitilifiowers   and   Sprouts.     There  is  usually  space 
at  m\e  end  of  the  plot  for  a  seed  bed.     Occasionally 
Cufirant     and     Gooseberry   bushes    are    grown    on 
ljl(|ts;  these  are  best  at  one  end  of  the  plot,  so  as 
not   to  impede   other  work.     On    some    allotments 
in  ffingland  small  fruit  trees  are  grown  in  number, 
hu|   these    allotments  are   nnich  larger,    extending 
upjto  a  qtuirter  of  an   acre.     The  system   of  plant- 
ing and  sowing  in  rows  should  always  be  adoi)ted 
on h  allotments.     If  the  plot  is  the  usual  one — thirty 
yards   long  by   ten   yards  across — the  rows  should 
run  the  full   width  of  the  plot.     Plots    which   are 
twenty  yards  long  and  the  same  across  are  better 
divided    by    a   narrow    path    down   the   centre,    as 
witiiout   this    it    would     mean    rows    of    Peas    and 
BeRns    sixty    feet   long.      On    the    standard   plots, 
paiihs   on    the    plot   itself      are     unnecessary — that 
which     divides    one    plot    from    the    next     being 
sufficient   for    all    purposes.      Some   holders   plant 
and  sow  all  small  seeds  in  beds,  even  going  to  the 
exti-nt  of  T)lacing  cinders  on  the  intervening  paths, 
which  is   needless  labour,  and  a  waste  of   ground. 
Some   consideration    has   been   given   at    one    time 
and    another  in    which    direction  the  rows  should 
run.     The  rows  should,   of   course,  run   north   and 
sf)uth  to  get  the  full  benefit   of  the   sun,  but   this 
would  in  some  cases  mean  running  them  the  full 
length    of  the   plot,  whereas    the  most   convenient 
method   is    to   run   the  rows   across    the    plot.     The 
person  surveying    the    land   should    keep  in    mind 
the   direction    of   the    plots    when    conunitting   the 
plan  to  paper,  but   it  is   often  found   quite  impos- 
sible to  run  plots  in  the  desired  direction,  especi- 
ally' where  only   a    few   acres    are  being   laid   out, 
the  contour  of  the   land   being  the  deciding  factor. 
Sbei)    Potatoes. — The   seed   Potatoes  of  the   early 
varieties  should   now  be  placed   in  boxes  or  trays. 
Stand    the    ends   with   luids   uppermost,    and   pack 
the    Potatoes  closely   together   in   single  layers.     If 
seed  has  not  l)een  saved  from  last  season  the  stock 
should   be  purchased    early,    and  it    is    important 
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that  the  strain  procured  is  pure.  Good  early 
varieties  are  Sharpe's  Express,  May  Queen,  and 
Ninetyfold.  The  l:ioxes  should  be  in  a  position 
wliere  there  is  plenty  of  light,  excej^t  when  it  is 
desired  to  accelerate  growth,  and  in  any  case  the 
tubers  should  be  well  exposed  to  light  a  feW 
weeks  before  planting  to  harden  the  sprouts.  The 
size  of  the  seed  may  be  aboui  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Larger  Potatoes  can  be  used,  but  some  of  the 
early  varieties  do  not  stand  cutting  very  well. 
British   Queen,    although   a   second    early   variety. 


plentiful  and  cheap.  When  manurin;;,  the  flower 
border  should  not  be  overlooked — lack  of  manure 
is  the  cause  of  the  starved  apiJearance  in  the 
flower  border,  especially  noticeable  in  small 
gardens.  Old  chrysanthemums  and  herbaceous 
plants  should  have  been  cut  down,  and  the  border 
forked  up  and  manured.  If  the  turf  is  worn  ad- 
joining the  border,  fresh  turf  can  now  be  laid, 
which  is  usually  easily  procured  in  or  about 
allotments.  Most  fruit  trees  are  best  planted  just 
after    the  fall    of    the   leaf,  but    Gooseberries    and 
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often     gives    good     results    if    well    sprouted,    and 
I)lanted  early. 

General  Work. — Arrangements  should  be  made 
to  get  manure  carted  on  the  plot.  As  we  remarked 
last  month,  there  is  nothing  like  good  farmyard 
manure  where  it  can  be  obtained.  In  towns, 
however,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  get  supplies  of  good  manure.  In  some  towns 
plentiful  supplies  of  road  sweepings  can  be  ob- 
tained cheaply  from  the  local  authorities,  but  it 
is  a  variable  sul)stance.  Digging  and  trenching 
should  be  proceeded  with,  and,  if  desired,  special 
l)reparation  can  be  given  to  the  Onion  V)ed.  There 
has  not  been  the  call  lately  to  grow  extra  large 
Onions    on  plots    owing  to  foreign    supplies  being 


Currants   may    he    planted  now  if  the   soil  is  in  a 
favourable  condition. 

Seed  Sowing. — It  is  not  usual  to  go  in  for  very 
much  seed  sowing  so  early  in  the  year  on  allot- 
ments ;  many  allotments  are  devoid  of  shelter  and 
much  exposed.  If  desired,  a  small  sowing  can  be 
made  of  Peas,  choosing  an  early  variety,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  Broad  Windsor 
Beans  can  be  sown.  Sow  also,  in  sheltered  posi- 
tions only,  early  varieties  of  Carrots  and  Turnips, 
ilso  a  little  liCt'tuce  and  Onions.  If  a  greenhouse 
is  available  with  a  little  heat,  seeds  of  Cauliflower 
and  Celery  can  be  sown  for  early  crops.  Potato 
Onions  may  be  planted,  especially  if  they  are 
inclined  to  grow  in  the  store.  G.  H.  O. 
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The   Month^s  Work. 


Midland  and  Northern  Counties, 

By   Mr.    ]'".    Strkktkk,    GardeiKn-  to   B.   H.   Barton, 

Esq..    D.I...    Stiaffan    House,   Straffan, 

Co.    Kildare. 

The   Kitchen    Garden. 

1  THINK  the  best  advice  I  can  give  to  all  gardeners 
may  l>e  summed  up  in  one  word — "  thorough- 
ness." The  man  who  is  thorough  in  all  his  work 
very  seldom  fails  in  his  profession,  and  may  the 
present  season  of  192U  be  one  of  great  success  to 
us  all,  and  witness  a  great  revival  in  our  many 
Irish   gardens. 

Push  forward  all  kitchen  garden  work  as  quickly 
as  possible,  so  that  when  the  busy  months  arrive 
we  may  be  well  prepared  for  them.  I  have  often 
known  a  perfect  seed-sowing  time  lost  and  greatly 
delayed  by  not  having  the  groiuid  ready  at  the 
proper  time.  All  vacant  plots  should  l)e  well 
trenched  to  allow  the  weather  to  fulfil  its  function; 
deep  cultivation  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
production  of  first-class  vegetal:)les.  In  trenching, 
break  up  the  bottom  pan  of  soil  at  all  costs,  as 
this  will  allow  the  moisture  to  rise  in  dry  weather 
and  act  as  diainage  in  wet.  Should  a  sharp  spell 
of  frost  occur,  put  all  strength  possible  on  to  cart 
and  wheel  manure,  leaf  soil  and'  loam  on  to  the 
ground  ready  for  use. ,  It  is  adyisable  to  make  a 
plan  of  the"  garden,  and  mark-  off  the  positions 
for  the  various  crops. 

Catalogues  having  arrived  from  the  seedsmen, 
mark  off  the  required  seeds,  see  that  the  total  does 
not  exceed  that  which  is  to  be  spent  on  seeds, 
and  post  the  list;  keep  to  well  tried  varieties  that 
are  known  to  do  well  in  your  particular  district, 
and    try    a  few   novelties    advertised; 

Asparagus. — Where  one  has  the  convenience  of 
heated  pits,  this  highly-esteemed  vegetable  may 
now  be  forced  into  use.  A  good  deep  hotbed 
(three-parts  leaves  to  one-part  long  litter)  should 
be  well  and  evenly  firmed  to  within  18  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  pits,  pack  the  crowns  close  together, 
and  cover  with  6  inches  of  fine  soil.  Keep  a  label 
under  the  lights  at  all  times,  to  allow  any  rank 
moisture  to  escape;  on  bright  days  give  a  little 
more  air,  and  cover  the  frames  with  mats  on 
frosty  nights;  after  using,  throw  the  crowns  away, 
as  they  are  now  worthless. 

Broad  Be.\ns. — Sow  in  boxes  2  inches  apart  for 
planting  out  later,  and  germinate  in  a  cold  frame 
or  cool  peach  house;  do  not  give  much  water 
until  tlirough  the  soil,  and  watch  that  slugs  or 
rats  do  not  attack  them;  give  plenty  of  air  on  all 
occasions,  excejit  when  frosty.  "  Johnston's  Won- 
derful "  is  a  good  variety. 


Cauliklower. — Sow  at  the  Ijcginning  of  the 
month  an  early  variety  of  Caulitiower  t(j  succeed 
the  i)lanls  growing  in  frames  from  th(>  autumn 
sowing;  use  boxes  for  sowing  this  batch.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  two  parts  fine  loam, 
one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  sand;  make  firm, 
sow  thinly,  cover  to  the  depth  of  the  seed,  and 
Stand  in  a  fruithouse  just  started;  remove  into  a 
(^•ool,  airy  house  when  they  are  well  up.  Never 
allow  Cauliflowers  to  suffer  from  drought,  as  this 
is  fatal  to  their  well  doing.  Early  Giant  is  a  good 
variety   for  tliis  sowing. 

Onions. — Where  large  bulbs  are  required,  seed 
of  Ailsa  Craig,  Premier,  or  Cranstone  Excelsior 
should  he  sown  this  month.  Prepare  a  number 
of  boxes,  about  1  foot  wide  and  5  inches  deep, 
well  drained  with  the  following  compact  thor- 
oughly mixed  : — Three-parts  fine  loam,  one  part 
flaked  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  coarse  sand,  with 
h  dash  of  soot  and  wood  ashes.  Select  the  finest 
seeds,  and  sow  very  thinly,  slightly  covering  the 
^eed  with  same  compost,  and  place  in  a  warm 
house.  Eemove,  wlien  well  up.  to  cooler  quarters, 
and  keep  steadily  growing;  avoid  draught." 
'"  Tomatoes. — Sow  Tomato  Sunrise  in  brisk  heat 
for  the  earliest  crop,  to  fruit  in  pot  or  boxes  in 
the  houses;  pot  off  before  they  become  at  all 
drawn,  bringing  the  soil  and  pots  to  the  house 
#here  they  are  growing;  replace  on  a  shelf,  and 
grow  as  sturdily  as  possible;  always  use  warm 
water  when   watering. 

'  Potatoes. — Earliest  supplies  should  be  planted 
ill  heated  pits  on  a  slight  hotbed.  Sharpe's  Ex- 
press and  May  Queen  are  excellent  varieties.  All 
sbed  Potatoes  should  be  placed  in  trays  if  not 
already  done. 

'Sow  early  horn  Carrots  in  drills  on  hotbeds; 
shatter  a  few  seeds  of  forcing  Radishes  broadcast 
oVer  the  whole  of  the  frame;  these  will  be  ready 
for  use   before    the   Carrots   need  the  room. 

Bring  sufficient  Ehubarb  and  Seakale  into  the 
Mushroom  house  to  meet  the  demands;  Endive 
and  Chicory  will  also  blanch  well  and  quickly  in 
the  darkest   end  of  the  house. 

Continue  to  make  new  Mushroom  beds  to  replace 
exhausted  ones. 

Sow  small  quantities   of  Commodore   Nutt    Cab- 
bage,    Lettuce,      Mustard      and     Cress,     Brussels 
Sprouts     Dwarf  Gem,  and  Cabbage  Earliest  of  All. 

Protect  Celery,  Broccoli,  and  Globe  Artichokes 
in    severe   weather. 

,     Pleasure    Ground    and    Flower    Gardens. 

Shrubberies. — Continue  to  clean  all  shrubberies 
of  fallen  leaves,  and  prune  any  evergreens  that 
need  it.  Choice  flowering  shrul)s,  whether  grown 
siligly  or  in  ])eds,  will  greatly  benefit  from  a  good 
top-dressing  of  manure  and  soil.  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  and  all  Ericaceous  plants  should  be  given 
an  annual  supply  of  well-decayed  leaf  soil. 
Laurels  that  are  becoming  thin  at  the  base  may 
lie  cut  down  close  to  the  ground. 

Rockery. — The  Alpine  garden  should  receive  a 
thorough  cleaning  up.  Keep  all  the  strong 
growers  to  their  allotted  space.  See  that  the 
choicer  varieties  are  not  suffering  from  the 
weather,  and  remove  decayed  leaves.  Slightly 
fork  between  the  plants,  and  top-dress  where  it  is 
required. 

Lawns. — Should  the  weather  continue  mild,  give 
all  lawns  a  slight  bru.shing,  and  run  a  light  roller 
over  all.  After  storms  pick  up  all  deadwood  that 
may  have  blown  down,  and  try  to  keep  everything 
clean   and   tidy. 
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,  Climbers. — These  should  be  frequently  examined 
to  see  all  fastenings  are  secure;  any  ties  that  are 
too  tight  and  cutting  into  the  bark  nuist  be  cut 
and  retied.  Use  a  piece  of  sacking  or  canvas  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  bark,  and  tie  tightly.  Roses 
on  warm  walls  may  be  pruned. 

Bulbs. — (Snowdrops  and  Aconites  should  have  a 
slight  top-dressing  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  before 
they  show  througli  the  soil,  especially  under  trees. 
The  first  growtli  appeared  here  at  Straffan  on 
December  ord;  last  season  the  first  Snowdrop 
opened  on  December  9th. 

Sweet  Peas. — A  sowing  of  these  beautiful 
annuals  may  be  made,  using  5-inch  pots,  and  five 
or  six  seeds  in  each.  Select  good,  clear-colured 
varieties,  according  to  the  use  of  the  establish- 
ment; use  three  parts  loam,  one  leaf  soil,  and  one 
of  sand,  with  a  5-inch  pot  of  soot  per  barrow- 
load.  Stand  in  a  cold  frame,  and  grow  very 
sturdily;  the  stouter  the  better  for  later  planting. 
Watch  most  carefully  for  slugs,  which  are  most 
destructive;  of  course,  exhibitors  have  their  own 
favourite   varieties    and    methods   of   cultivation. 

East  Lothian  Stocks  are  best  sown  during 
January.  Select  a  good  known  strain  of  self 
coloms — pink,  mauve,  crimson  and  white — and 
sow  in  boxes  in  a  warm  temperature,  removing 
to  cooler  quarters  when  the  plants  are  well  up. 
Be  very  careful  of  the  watering,  and  always  use 
warm  water — 5  degrees  warmer  than  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing. 

Antirrhiinums. — These  are  best  treated  as  half- 
hardy  annuals.  Select  the  colours  suitable  for 
the  various  situations  in  which  they  are  to  ,be 
used ;  they  are  very  effective  in  the  formal  gardens, 
herbaceous  borders,  or  borders  to  themselves.  'The 
intermediate  strain  is  generally  used,;  although 
the  tall  varieties  are  magnificent  in  the  centres 
and  l)ack  of  the  herbaceous  borders.  Pre])are  and 
fill  a  number  of  boxes  with  two  parts  fine  loam, 
one  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  sand ;  sow  thinly,  and 
germinate  in  a  warm  house;  remove  when  the 
plants    are   nicely    through   to    cooler    quarters. 

Hardy    Fruit   Garden. 

Push  forward  the  pruning  and  training  of  all 
fruit  trees  during  mild  weather;  this  operation  is 
a  life-study,  and  I  am  afraid  no  work  is  less 
understood.  A  perfectly  pruned  and  trained  tree 
is  a  great  joy  to  Ijehold. 

In  pruning  Apple  trees  a  knowledge  of  the 
different  varieties  is  absolutely  essential,  several 
varieties  fruiting  on  the  tips.  Irish  Peach  is  a 
good  example  of  this;  these  trees  nuist  be  simply 
thinned  and  not  spurred. 

Continue  to  prune  and  train  all  wall  trees,  ex- 
cept the  Peach  and  Nectarine;  these  should  be 
loosened  from  the  wall  and  secured  to  stakes 
away  from  the  wall,  to  retard  their  flowering  as 
much  as  possible. 

Allow  a  little  more  extension  to  the  _  Sweet 
Cherries  than  to  most  fruits,  and  train  the 
branches  about  12  inches  apart.  Where  Morellos 
are  growing  on  north  walls,  endeavour  to  get 
these  tied  in  before  the  weather  is  too  cold;  they 
are  often  left  till  last.  I  think  all  trees  on  northern 
aspects  should  be  attended  to  first;  tie  Morellos 
in  6  inches  apart,  and  allow  plenty  of  strong 
young  shoots  from  the  base,  and  cut  away  the 
stubby  growths   at  the   top  of  the  walls. 

Raspberries.— Tie  these  in  now.  Where  wires  are 
used,  bend  the  canes  to  meet  each  other,  facing 
north;    cut  away    any  weak    canes  that    have  not 


properly  matured;  fasten  securely,  and  cut  off 
tips;  where  stakes  are  used,  tie  in  the  three  best 
ripened   shoots. 

Autumn  fruiting  Raspberries  may  have  the  last 
season's  fruiting  canes  cut  away;  leave  the  new 
growths  till   later   before  cutting   them    down. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — May  be  pruned. 
Keep  the  centres  well  open,  and  allow  four  to  six 
buds'  extension.  Try  and  take  a  few  old  growths 
away  each  season,  Ijringing  up  young  growths  to 
take  their  place. 

Fruit  Room. — Go  over  all  the  fruit  frequently, 
rt'uioving  at  once  any  showing  signs  of  decay. 
Watch  the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  obo 
in  frosty  weather.  Use  all  fruit  m  its  proper 
season  as  it  becomes  fit,  and  handle  most  care- 
fully. Keep  the  rooms  scrupulously  clean,  dark 
and  sweet. 


Southern  and  Western   Counties. 

By    Mr.   J.    M.\tthews,   Gardener   to    Sir    Richard 

J.    Musgrave,    Bart.,    Tourin,    Cappoquin, 

County  Water  ford. 

The    Kitchen    Garden. 

One  of  the  principal  matters  in  January  is  the 
purchasing  of  seeds  :  catalogues  are  being  pre- 
sented to  us  from  the  seedsmen  giving  food 
for  thought  and  consideration.  There  are  few  seeds 
one  can  rely  on  to  give  satisfactory  results  whicli 
have  been  kept  over  from  the  previous  year.  A 
wet  day  may  be  usefully  spent  in  giving  the  seed 
cupboard  a  good  clean-up,  taking  notes  of  all  the 
necessary  requirements  for  the  season.  Iii  the 
long  evenings  go  over  your  favourite  catalogues, 
ticking  off  the  quantities  required,  according  to 
the  extent  of  the  garden.  Make  up  your  lists,  and 
dispatch  as  early  as  possible,  to  make  sure  of 
having  your  seeds  at  hand  when  sowing  time 
comes  round.  Meantime  get  all  vacant  ground 
numured  and  dug  or  trenched,  so  as  to  get  the 
full  l)enefit  of  frost  and  snow.  The  results  will  be 
apparent  when  sowing  time  arrives ;  the  soil  will 
l)e  found  easier  to  work,  and  many  ground  pests 
are  destroyed,  apart  from  the  extra  yield  of  crops. 
Deep  cultivation  is  a  guarantee  against  dry 
weather. 

Clean  Asparagus  and  Rhubarb  beds,  lightly 
stirring  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  a  fork,  after- 
wards giving  a  mulch  with  decayed  maniu-e. 
Give  some  light  protection  to  Celery  and  late 
Cauliflower  in  frosty  weather,  removing  the 
covering  on  fine  days.  I  am  cutting  fine  curds  of 
Drununond's  Late  "Frankfort  Cauliflower  at  the 
time  of  writing  these  notes.  December  12th,  after 
the  severe  frost  in  mid-November,  when  17°  was 
registered;  this  speaks  well  of  that  variety  as  a 
good  self-protecting  one. 

■  Where  hotbeds  are  required  for  the,  forcing  of 
early  Potatoes  Carrots.  Lettuce  and  Radishes, 
collect  suitable  material,  and  make  up  as  soon  as 
I)ossible. 

Peas.— I  am  an  advocate  of  sowing  the  earliest 
crops  in  pots  or  boxes,  eventually  planting  out 
on  warm  borders.  Our  soil  retains  so  much  mois- 
ture that  a  large  percentage  of  the  seed  decays, 
and  from  experience  in  different  gardens,  I  have 
fomid  the  above  method  more  profitable.  There 
are  several  good  dwarf  varieties  to  be  recom- 
mended but  which  will  not  succeed  in  every 
locality.     Little  Marvel  is   a  good  dwarf  one,  alsa 
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riiel.sea  Gf'iii,  l)Otli  of  which  give  heavy  eiup.s  in 
j><)ts,  under  ghiss.  too;  taller  varieties,  such  as 
I'ilot  aiKJ  (iradus.  will  he  found  relialilr  f(u-  an 
i-arly   cioj). 

liiiOAO  iiKANS  may   he   raised  in   a  lil\e  nianniT. 

Onions. — Tliose  who  aim  at  growing  large  hull)s 
should  make  i)rei)arations  for  sowing  in  hoxes  of 
fairly  rich  soil;  old  Melon  or  Cu(nnnl)er  soil 
jnakes  a  good  i-ompact,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  wood  asht>s  and  old  lime  ruhhle.  to  make 
the  soil  sweet  and  porous.  An  early  Peach  house 
or  vinery  newly  started  would  make  a  suitahle 
I)lace  to  start  all  the  ahove.  When  the  little  plants 
are  through  the  .soil,  keep  as  near  the  glass  as 
convenient,  giving  air  on  favoiu'ahle  occasions; 
eventually  remove  lo  a  cold  frame  to  harden  off. 
giving   ])rotection    from    frost. 

Fkkxch  Bkans. — If  accoiiuHodation  can  be  found 
in  a  warm  i)it  sow  a  few  ])ots,  hut  a  temperature 
of  at  least  ()(»o  is  required  for  these  to  ensure  a 
crop. 

Mustard  and  Chkss  may  l)e  sown  fortnightly,  or 
as  often  as  the  demand  calls  for  it.  r.ook  over 
young  Cahhage  })lanled  in  the  autunm.  and  tighten 
the  .soil  well  round  them  where  the  frost  has  dis- 
turbed them;  draw  a  little  mould  up  to  the  stems 
as  a  i)rotection. 

Seakale  and  Rhubarb  crowns  should  be  lifted  at 
intervals;  for  forcing,  expose  them  to  the  elements 
for  a  week  or  two,  when  it  will  be  found  forcing 
will  he  nuich  easier. 

PoT.\TOES  in  store  will  require  looking  over  from 
time  to  time,  x)icking  out  any  bad  ones.  Select 
seed  tubers  of  early  varieties,  and  place  in  boxes 
to  sprout  in  a  light,  airy  position,  secure  from 
froet.  Although  weeds  are  not  troublesome  at 
this  season,  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  value  of  the 
hoe  among  crops;  keep  the  soil  stirred  after  heavy 
rntns  wluMi  the  ground  is  dry  enough.  I  find  the 
"  Buco  Cultivator  "  a  capital  implement  for  such 
work. 

FutTiT  Garden. 

Push  on  with  the  pruning  and  training  of  all 
wall  trees  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  with 
the  exception  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines;  these 
are  as  well  left  for  a  time,  as,  when  tied  up  to 
the  walls,  the  warmth  therefrom  excites  the  buds 
too  early.  Follow  on  with  pruning  bush  and 
other  trees  in  the  open,  and  as  soon  as  pssible 
spray  thoroughly  on  calm,  dry  davs  to  destroy 
moss  and  lichen,  doins  away  with  the  hiding 
places  of  insect  pests.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  good  sprays  on  the  market,  all  of  which  may 
he  reconuuended  to  do  the  work  claimed  of  them. 
('omi)lete  the  planting  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes 
if  the  state  of  the  soil  ])ermits;  rather  defer  such 
operations  for  a  time  should  the  ground  be  wet  or 
sticky.  Collect  and  burn  all  leaves  and  ])runings 
as  work  proceeds;  grub  out  old.  unfruitable  trees. 
and  consign  to  the  fire;  if  intending  to  replant 
with  yourrg  stock,  thoroughly  prepare  by  trench- 
ing for  the  reception  of  the  new  tenants.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  insert  cuttings  of  Gooseberries 
and  Currants.  Select  nice,  strong  shoots  as 
pruning  proceeds,  tie  in  biuidles,  and  label,  heel- 
ing them  in  temoorarily ;  on  wet  days  thev  can  V)e 
prepared  for  planting.  Gooseberries,  Red  and 
White  Currants  are  prepared  in  like  numner— 
viz.,  cut  into  15-inch  lengths,  remove  all  buds  but 
three  at  the  base  and  the  same  number  at  top, 
plant  in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  15  inches  from 
plant  to  plant;  no  more  attention  will  be  required, 
except     keeping     clean     throughout    the    growing 


si'ason.  Black  I'urrants  need  little  preparation, 
as. the  aim  is  to  have  as  many  shoots  as  i)ossible 
to  form  a  stool;  plant  as  advised  for  the  others, 
liook  over  the  Raspberry  quarters,  and,  if  not 
tonipleted,  lie  up  the  young  canes,  retaining  five 
or  six  of  the  strongest  ol  each  stool,  cutting  away 
all  weak  and  surplus  ones.  If  new  plantations 
are  contemplated  pull  up  the  most  distant  canes, 
and  i)lace  in  the  new  quarters  2  feet  apart  and 
5  feet  between  tlie  drills.  Digging  between  the 
rows  of  Raspberries  does  nnich  harm  to  the  roots; 
better  to  hand-weed  or  hoe  very  lightly,  and  apply 
a  mulch  of  decayed  manure.  A  light  dusting  of 
basic  slag  round  all  fruit  trees  at  this  season  will 
he   found   l)eneficial. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  should 
be  secured  to  the  wires  before  the  buds  get  a  move 
on.  A  thorough  cleansing  of  the  trees  is  neces- 
sary before  tying  up;  if  infested  with  scale.  I  have 
found  lime-sulphur  a  cai)ital  spray  or  wash,  care 
l)eing  taken  to  keej)  it  off  the  woodwork  of  the 
house,  as  it  takes  off  the  paint.  Avoid  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  shoots  to  insure  the  fruits  getting  the 
juaximum   of  sunshine. 

Vines,  too,  will  claim  attention  early  in  the 
month.  Prune  and  clean  the  rods,  keeping  a 
sharp  look-out  for  Mealy  Bug,  the  worst  pest  of 
the  vine.  Gishurst  Compound  is  a  safe  and  effec- 
tive wash  when  used  very  hot,  and  according  to 
the  strength  advised  on  the  packets.  When  all 
is  cleaned,  give  the  walls  a  coat  of  hot  limewash 
to  destroy  any  insect  life  which  may  be  hidden 
in  the  crevaces.  If  vines  are  planted  in  outside 
borders  have  them  cleaned  and  nuilched  with 
strawy  manure.  In  the  case  of  Muscats,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  protect  the  roots  from  heavy  rains, 
which  keeps  the  soil  cold,  retarding  root  action 
to  a  great  extent;  corrugated  iron  sheets  or 
shutters  are  useful  for  the  purpose. 

Fruit  borders  indoors  must  not  be  neglected. 
Water  if  dry;  failure  of  a  good  crop  may  be  the 
Jesuit  if  this  is  overlooked.  Go  over  the  young 
Strawberry  plantations,  and  see  that  the  frost  has 
not  rai.sed  the  plants  out  of  the  soil;  if  so,  press 
them   firmly  into  position. 

Examine  the  fruit  store  occasionally,  removing 
any  decayed  examples,  as  these  soon  affect  others. 

Pleasure    Grounds. 

Any  alterations  intended  in  this  qiuirter  can  be 
<-arried  out  this  month.  Walks  can  be  repaired, 
and  new  gravel  laid  on  l)are  places;  old  dead- 
wood  cut  away   from  shrubs.  &c. 

Planting  of  shrubs,  too,  can  still  be  proceeded 
with  i)roviding  soil  conditions  are  suitable.  Roses 
ought  to  be  in  their  quarters  before  this  date;  the 
earlier   they  are   planted    the  better   the   results. 

Give  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  a  dressing  of 
bone  meal,  afterwards  nuilcli  with  decayed  leaves; 
make  the  plantations  tidy  and  attractive,  even 
in   winter. 

Collect  and  store  leaves  for  the  above  purpose 
next  year.  Have  all  shrub  borders  or  beds 
cleaned,  digging  if  necessary,  but  on  no  accoinit 
flig  among  Azaleas  or  Rhododendrons;  after  clean- 
ing off  weeds,  a  good  nudch  affords  a  natural 
food  for  these  plants.  Complete  any  planting  of 
bulbs  as  soon  as  possible.  Herbaceous  borders 
and  beds  can  be  forked  over,  working  in  some 
well-decayed  manure. 

Sweep  and  roll  lawns  and  tennis  courts,  making 
the  pleasure  grounds  as  attractive  as  possible 
during   the  dull    months  of  winter. 
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Winter    Spraying 


X  our  humid  climate,  most 
trees,  if  not  sprayed,  be- 
come more  or  less  subject 
to  lichen  and  moss  on  the 
hark,  particularly  so  if 
the  trees  are  growing  on 
damp  ground  or  in  low- 
lying  situations.  This 
^nous  growth,  as  it  grows  older, 
hoary  masses  encasing  the 
les  even  to  the  youngest 
Not  only  is  it  unsightly 
has  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  trees  b\  clogging  the  lenticels 
or  air  pores,  in  the  bark  and  often 
killing  or  crippling  the  branches.  The  greatest 
danger,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords 
a  safe  hiding  place  and  breeding  ground  for 
many  insect  pests. 

To  remedy  this  condition  of  the  trees  re- 
course must  be  had  to  spraying  with  a  suitable 
mixture.  Of  the  many  spray  fluids  to  choose 
from,  the  winter  alkali  wash,  or  caustic  alkali 
wash,  is  most  effective,  leaving  the  trees  clean 
and  healthy  looking.  This  wash  is  easily  pre- 
pared but  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  pair  of  old 
gloves  to  protect  the  hands  from  the  soda. 
Spray  onl}-  during  calm  weather,  when  the 
buds  are  quite  dormant.  Towaz'ds  the  end 
of  February  is  considered  the  best  time,  as  the 
eggs  of  insects,  if  present,  are  then  more  easily 
destroyed  than  earlier  in  the  winter. 

Sulphate  of  copper  (Bluestone)  is  another 
excellent  winter  spray,  much  milder  in  its 
effects  than  the  caustic  wash,  but  equally  effec- 
tive in  cleaning  the  trees  if  they  are  not  too 
badly  infested  and  the  lichen  in  a  young 
state.  This  wash  is  simply  prepared,  is  not 
caustic  to  the  hands  and  may  be  applied  in 
calm  weather  anytime  during  the  winter  while 
the  buds  are  dormant.  1  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent, 
solution  may  be  used.  The  writer  used  the  2 
per  cent. — i.e.,  8  lbs.  copper  sulphate  in  40 
gallons  water — on  a  large  number  of  trees,  in 
Februarv,     with     satisfactorv     results.        This 
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spray  is   also  a  fimgicide    against   Brown  Eot, 
Apple  Scab,  &c. 

Another  good  remedy  for  lichen  and  moss  is 
provided    by    freshly-slaked    lime,  either    as    a 
wash  sprayed  on  the  trees  or  applied  in  a  dry        I 
state.     When  applied  dry  the  trees  shoidd  be        ' 
damp  so  that  the  lime  will  stick  when  ca.st  on. 
Any  lime  falling  to  the  ground  will  not  be  lost 
on  the  trees.      When  put  on  as  a  wash  the  lime 
should  be  about  the  same  consistency  as  white 
wash  and  must  be  thoroughly  strained  before        I 
being  put  into  the  sprayer.     It  is  important  that 
the  lime  be  used  immediately  it  is  slaked. 

There  are   several  spraying   mixtures  in  the 
market,  prepared  ready  for  use,  as  a  glance  at 
the  advertising  columns  of  this  Journal  will  con- 
firm.     Some  of  these  are  of  proved  m.rit  and 
are  very  suitable  for  amateurs  and  others  who        | 
do  not  care  to  make  up  a  special  mixture.    Like-        ! 
wise  there   are  many  sprayers    from  which  to        I 
select,  from  the  improved  syringes  to  the  large 
horse  sprayers.     The  ordinary  Potato  sprayer. 
Eclair, ' '  in  use  in  this  country  is  a  very  handy 
instrument  where  the  trees  are  not  too  large  or 
too    numerous.       With    a    bamboo   connection 
attached  to  the  nd)ber  tubing  it  can  be  made  to         I 
reach  fairly  high  branches. 

Formulai,  Caustic  Alkali  Wash  : —  , 

8  lbs.  caustic  soda,  98  per  cent,  purity. 

3  lbs.  soft  soap  ; 

40  gallons  water.  \ 

Dissolve  the  soda  very  carefully  in  water  in  a  | 
wooden  or  eai'thenware  vessel  or  at  bottom  of  i 
barrel.      Dissolve   soap   in   boiling   water,    mix,  , 

and  add  sufficient  water  to   make   40  gallons, 
stirring  all  the  time. 

Copper  Sulphate  Solution  :  —  I 

8  lbs.  copper  sulphate,  08  per  cent,  puritv?.         j 

40  gallons  watei'. 
Dissolve  copper  sulphate  in  hot  water  in  wooden 
or  earthenware   vessel,    or    leave  it  suspended         • 
over-night  in  smai}  bag  in  water  at  bottom  of         ' 
barrel.     Add  water  to  bring  the  mixture  ap  to 
40  gallons.  G.  D.  I 
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Rhododendron   callimorphum* 

AM()N(iST  the  choicer  species  of  C'liincsc  lilindd- 
dendrons  recently  introduced  IL  (■<iUliiitirj)lni m 
seems  destined  to  develop  into  a  shnil)  ot  out- 
standing merit.  In  <^t'neial  appraiance  tlir 
plant  sup:<j;ests  a  diniinuti\c  I'oi'ni  of  Ii. 
Tli(inix(ini .   with   its   roiuided    leaf    ami   L;laucoii'- 


flowers  are  home  in  a  loose,  yet  sliapel}-,  truss, 
the  opening  bud  being  of  a  brilliant  clicny-ifd, 
fading  off  as  the  flowers  expand  to  a  delicate 
rose-pink  faintly  tinged  with  lilac;  the  corolla 
unspiotted  but  l)eautifull\-  blotched  with  ciitn- 
son  at  the  bast'.  The  group  of  ))lants  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustration,  picpaicd  from  a 
photogi'aph  taken  in  the  rock  gai'den  here  last 
.May,   pro\idc(|   a   \ery  attractive   feature  at   the 


Rhododendron  c.vlijmoiu'hum 
111    the   "Rnek   GaT'don,   at   Eowallano 


underside.  The  habit  is  sturdy,  compact  and 
symmetrical,  calculated  to  produce  individual 
specimens  of  good  pi'ojjortions  and  attractive 
appearance.  Bloom-buds  set  freely  and  do  not 
expand  here  until  early  in  May,  a  season  when 
injury  from  frost  is  unusual.  After  9  or  10 
years  experience  of  this  plant  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  pronouncing  it  hardy  here,  and  possessed 
of  a  good  constitution,  though  growth  is  slow, 
and  seedlings  take,  perhaps,  7  or  8  years  to 
reach  the   flowering    stage.      The  campanulatc 


base  of  a  massive  rock-face  with  a  northerly 
aspect  in  cool  ground  sheltered  from  sun. 
Culturally  the  plant  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
satisf}',  and  perhaps  rhe  Ramondia  pijrenaica 
seen  in  the  background  of  the  illustration,  sup- 
plies the  keynote  as  regards  aspect.  Given 
shelter  from  mid-day  sun  and  cutting  winds 
this  Rhododendron,  like  many  another,  will 
thrive  in  a  compost  of  light  loam,  sandy  peat 
and  leaf-mould,  with  the  proverbial  mulching  f)f 
decaved  leaves  to  ensure  a  cool  root-run.      In 
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sucli  siUToundings  R.  calliinorplnini  \\\\\  be 
found  a  i)lant  of  peculiar  charm,  and  one  that 
will  bring  pleasure  to  the  Rliododenthon  lover 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

H.  Armytagf,  AlooKK. 

The    Primrose. 

Altiiougii  we  wlio  can  tramp  it  under  foot  in 
anv  wood   or  liedgerow  are   inclined  to   under- 


found  in  Central  Europe  and  some  mountainous 
districts  of  Southern  Europe,  but  does  not, 'as 
far  as  is  known,  occur  in  north-eastern  Europe, 
the  Altai,  or  Siberia.  "  Elizabeth  "  records 
how  she  tried  to  introduce  the  Primrose  to  her 

German  garden."  It  will  not  flourish  in 
German  soil. 

Some  yeai's  ago  a  Primrose  in  flower  was 
brought  in  a  Wardian  case  to  Australia. 
Thousands  flocked  into  the  streets  of  Sydney  to 


value  the  Primrose,  still  there  are  few  amongst 
us  who  do  not  cherish  lingering  memorias  of 
hap])y,  care-free  days  when  our  chubby  fingers 
phicked  the  "  Primrose  by  the  river's  brim,"  or 
grasped  a  scented  bunch  as  we  "  home  rejoicing 
brought  it."  For  the  sake  of  these  memf)ries 
we  should  value  the  I'rimrose  more  than  we  do. 
We  are  incdined  to  think  the  Primrose  grows 
everywhere.  It  does  not.  We  in  Britain  are 
glad  to  know  that  \\q  live  in  the  country  in 
which  the    Primrose   is  most  abundant.      It    is 


get  a  glimpse  of  the  little  flower  from  the  Old 
Country,  for  it  will  not  grow  "  down  under." 
Arthur  Trower,  in  his  interesting  book,  "  Our 
Homestead  and  its  Old  World  Garden,"  gives 
a  vivid  account  of  the  joy  of  a  young  Canadian 
on  being  granted  the  "  special  favour  "  of  being 
sho\^■n  a  "  real  wild  English  Primrose."  The 
Canadian  knelt  before  the  little  flower,  gazing 
earnestly  and  long,  reminding  the  author  of  the 
look  of  the  pilgrims  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and 
after   examining  flower  and  leaf    he  rose    and 
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said:  "  So  that  is  the  English  Primrose.  It  is 
indeed  a  lovely  liower.  AVcll,  I  am  proud  and 
pleased  to  think  I  have  seen  it  at  last." 

So  let  us  value  as  it  deserves  this  cheerful 
little  l^ritish  tlower  of  Sj)ring,  and  reserve  for  it 
at  least  one  small  portion  of  oui-  gardens  from 
which  its  tldwits  iiiav  j^deam,  not  only  in  Si)rini,' 
but  also  in  Autumn,  for  the  Prinu'ose  is  kind  to 
those  who  love  it,  giving  more  abundantly  of  its 
treasures  to  those  who  eare  to  ask  it  for  them. 

E.  A.  Armstrong. 

Fruit    Notes. 

Watering  Vine  Borders. 
.Vftrr  s])ending  a  considerable  number  of  years 
in  the  fruit  houses  in  some  of  the  leading  estab- 
lishments in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  at  all  times  having  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
grape  growing,  I  am  now  convinced  that  more 
harm  is  done  to  vines  in  many  gardens  by  over- 
watering  than  by  any  other  wrong  system  of 
cultivation. 

Before  I  was  in  a  position  to  carr}'  out  my 
own  ideas  in  grape  growing  I,  like  man}-  other 
foremen,  had  to  stick  "  religiously  "  to  the  old- 
fashioned  plan  of  working  to  a  sort  of  chart 
which  was  hung  up  in  each  vinery.  On  this 
sheet  was  written  the  date  when  the  house 
had  to  be  shut  up,  when  the  heat  was  first 
applied,  date  of  first  watering,  &c.,  and  from 
time  to  time  a  further  order  was  added,  such 
as  increase  of  temjierature,  another  watering, 
feeding,  &c.  As  a  rule  the  watering  was  carried 
out  at  regular  intervals  throughout  the  season 
whether  the  vines  recpiired  it  or  not,  and  this  is 
the  point  I  should  like  to  enlarge  upon  in  your 
valuable  journal,  as  I  thmk  a  few  hints  may  be 
of  some  service  to  yoimg  gardeners  taking  their 
first  posts  as  heads.  Here  we  have  a  very  large 
block  of  span-roofed  vineries,  so  I  will  state  how 
the  borders  are  treated  in  regard  to  watering  in 
these  gardens.  Contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
of  watering  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  houses 
are  "  started,"  we  thoroughly  soak  the  borders 
to  the  drainage  in  the  autiimn  and  irintcr  after 
the  grapes  are  cut,  and,  if  possible,  before  the 
foliage  is  ripe  and  while  the  roots  are  still  active  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  administer  a  good  feed  of 
liquid  manure  from  the  cowsheds  or  stable. 
Undoubtedly  this  helps  to  plump  up  the  basal 
buds,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  strong  shoots 
are  produced  from  the  spurs  in  spring.  It  may 
seem  incredible  to  some  of  your  readers,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  with  the  exception  of  a  fairly 
heavy  damping  every  fine  morning  in  the  grow- 
ing season,  the  borders  receive  no  further  water. 

No  syringing  of  the  rods  is  practised  at  any 
time,  and    we    never  "  damp    down  "   in   the 


afternoon  or  at  closnig  time,  and  1  can  honestly 
sa\-  that  I  have  never  seen  a  red  si)ider  or  thri[) 
in  any  of  the  vineries,  even  in  an  excei)tionally 
hot  season;  in  fact,  the  foliage  gets  so  leathery 
that  a  spider  couldn't  live  on  it. 

Now,  1  should  iiive  to  explode  another  old- 
fashioned  theory  which  I  have  proved  to  be 
absolute  nf)nsense — \  iz.  :  that  vines,  until  they 
have  made  a  few  inches  of  lateral  growth,  make 
no  fresh  roots,  the  general  idea  being  that  the 
sap  in  the  rods  alone  produces  the  first  few 
inches  of  growth.  This  may  be  the  case  where 
the  vines  are  in  an  unhealthy  state  and  the  sur- 
face roots  have  disappeared,  but  with  'healthy 
vines,  where  the  borders  have  been  well 
attended  to,  I  have  invariably  found  on  examin- 
ing the  surface  roots  when  the  rods  were  just 
"  showing  green  "  that  innumerable  small 
white  feeding  roots  had  develo|)ed. 

Now,  I  am  certain  that  to  soak  a  border  with 
cold  or  even  tepid  water  at  this  stage  is  fatal  to 
these  tender  roots ;  they  simply  rot  off  and  the 
old  roots  do  not  produce  any  more  fresh  feeding 
roots  until  the  borders  get  thoroughly  warmed 
by  the  sun  and  the  water  gets  naturally  warmer, 
when,  of  course,  it  maj'  be  applied  without  fear 
of  such  disastrous  results.  In  many  gardens 
that  fine  grape  Madresfield  Court  is  condemned 
because  of  its  bad  habit  of  sjilitting  the  berries 
at  a  certain  period.  I  can  quite  understand  this 
happening  in  a  mixed  house  of  grapes,  and  it  is 
very  annoying,  but  where  a  house  or  part  of  a 
house  can  be  devoted  to  the  variety  (and  it  is 
well  worth  it  both  for  private  use  and  commer- 
cial purposes)  there  is  no  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing splitting  of  the  berries. 

In  these  gardens  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  Aladresfield  house,  and  by  withholding  water 
entirely  as  soon  as  the  first  tinge  of  colour  is 
seen  on  a  berry,  and  by  allowing  a  little  more 
lateral  growth  to  develop  at  this  stage,  and 
giving  ample  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  by 
day  and  night,  we  rarely  have  a  split  berry,  and 
the  bunches  finish  perfectlv. 

J.  G.  B.„ 
Melton  Constable. 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus  var. 
Laevigatus. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  "  berried  " 
shrubs  hardy  in  this  country.  Although  not  re- 
markable when  in  flower  nor  particularly  dis- 
tinguished in  habit  or  appearance,  during  the 
summer  months  it  is  certainly  beautiful  and 
striking,  when  the  branches  are  "  roped  "  with 
large,  pure  white  berries  in  late  autumn  and 
early  winter. 
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Although  originally  introduced  from  North 
America  the  Sno\vberr3>,  as  it  is  often  called, 
has  become  naturalised  in  many  places,  and  has 
often  the  appearance  of  being  a  native.  When 
grown  in  good  soil,  and  the  weaker  shoots 
occasionally  thinned  out,  the  berries  are  larger 
and  more  numerous. 

The  fine  form  shown  in  the  present  issue  of 
this  Journal  has  been  called  <S.  )/(o///«,  and  also 
S.  occidcnUiUa,  both  quite  different   species. 

B. 


young  plants  begin  to  take  hold  of  the  fresh 
soil,  which  should  be  of  a  porous,  leafy  nature ; 
then  move  to  a  cooler  house  and  pinch  the 
points  out  of  the  plants ;  as  the  plants  form 
several  shoots  and  till  their  pots  with  roots 
pot  on  into  5-inch  pots,  using  a  more  loamy 
compost,  but  always  having  plenty  of  grit  in 
the  soil.  The  plants  can  now  be  moved  to  a 
cold  house  or  frame,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
keep  them  free  from  frosts ;  the  plants  may 
again  be  pinched   to  encourage  a  bushy  habit. 


Photo  by]  '  \W.  E.  TreiUhick 

SvMi'HoKicAUPUs  uAcKMosus  IX  thl:  Uoy    Bot.  Gaudkns,  Glasnevin. 


Erlangea  tomentosa* 

This  plant  is  not  nearly  so  generally  grown 
as  its  merits  deserve.  Not  only  is  it  worthy  of 
a  place  in  all  gardens  on  account  of  its  pretty 
mauve  riower  heads,  but  for  the  winter  decora- 
tion of  the  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory  it  is 
invaluable  and  can  be  had  in  flower  at  Christ- 
mas, when  its  flowers  are  a  welcome  change  in 
colour  from  the  usual  run  of  forced  things  at 
that  season.  Propagation  is  of  the  easiest. 
Take  cuttings  of  yoimg  shoots  in  early  spring, 
insert  them  in  sand  and  place  in  a  warm  house 
with  a  temperature  of  60  degrees.  The  cuttings 
root  readily,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  pushed  a 
few  roots  in  the  sand  pot  off  singly  into  3-inch 
pots,  and   stand   in  the  same   house  until  the 


In  June,  when  danger  of  frosts  is  past,  plant 
out  in  the  open  ground.  The  grey  foliage  is 
very  ornamental,  and  a  fine  effect  can  be  ob- 
tained by  ]>lanting  a  separate  bed  of  Erlangea 
tomentosa  with  either  Gladiolus  Halley  or  G. 
Blue  Jay  coming  up  through  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  September,  or  at  least  be- 
fore there  is  danger  of  nuich  frost,  lift  the 
plants  and  pot  them  up  ;  it  will  be  found  they 
have  made  a  good  deal  of  root,  but  I  find  the 
plants  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  reducing  of  the 
ball  to  get  them  into  6  or  7  inch  pots.  Pot  up 
firmly  and  stand  in  a  cold  house,  giving  an 
occassional  syringing  to  prevent  undue  flagguig 
of  the  foliage.  The  plants,  when  lifted,  will  be 
showing  their  flower  heads,  which  will  gradu- 
ally develop  and  eventually  produce  fine  sturdy, 
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hush}'  plants  with  a  wealth  of  their  lovely 
tlowers,  which  contrast  admirably  with  tlie 
grey  foliage,  and  will  I'eniain  in  tlower  for 
several  weeks. 

W.  1).  V>. 

Carmichaelia   australis* 

'I'hkke  ari'  certain  plants  which,  hy  reason  of 
tlicirnnique  appearance,  aiicst  the  attention  of 
liie  ordinar_\-  passer-hy,  and  the'  above  men- 
tioned is  one  of  tliem.  A  good  many  of  the 
subjects  included  in  the  above  category  are 
more  curious  than  heautiful,  but  sucli  cannot 
he  said  of  Carmichaelia  australis,  with  its  long 
arching  flattened  branches,  attractive  at  all 
seasons,  and  especially  so  wlien  in  ffower,  or 
later,  carrying  seed.  'This  shrub  planted  at  Fota 
as  a  lawn  specimen  has  made  remarkable  growth 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  has  proved 
thoroughly  hardy  and  flowers  with  wonderful 
freedom.  The  small,  blue,  pea-shaped  flowers 
are  profusely  borne  on  the  flattened  stems, 
many  of  which  are  a  yard  in  length,  and  though 
the  flowers  are  not  showy  they  are  particularly 
pleasing.  Following  these  are  small,  flattened, 
pea-shaped  pods,  which  ultimately  turn  black, 
and  when  the  fleshy  jjortion  drops  away  the 
outer  rim  remains  with  the  one  orange-coloured 
seed  neatly  poised  in  the  centre  by  a  slender 
filament ;  it  is  surprising  what  a  length  of 
time  these  remain,  and  though,  perhaps,  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  so,  1  question  whether  these 
are  not  as  beautiful ;  certainly  they  are  as  con- 
spicuous as  the  flowers. 

Seed  germinates  readdy,  and  last  season, 
probably  on  account  of  the  damp,  mild  autunm, 
many  of  them  did  so  on  the  plant. 

E.  B.,  Fota. 

Cryptomeria    elegans* 

Though  this  is  the  name  that  is  usually 
ajjplied,  to  be  correct  1  think  it  should  read 
Cryptomeria  japonica  \ai'.  elegaus,  which 
\arietal  name  it  certainly  deserves.  Though 
differing  greatly  from  the  type  which 
assumes  magnificent  tree-like  proportions  what 
the  variety  loses  in  statu.re  and  stateliness  it 
makes  up  for  in  its  beautiful  foliage  and  colour- 
ing, for  certainly,  in  its  latter  respect,  it  stands 
unequalled  in  the  genera  of  Coniferae.  It  is 
beyond  my  power  to  describe  the  beautiful 
sheen  of  the  foliage,  especially  wlien  seen  in 
the  varying  lights,  with  its  warm  tones,  which 
I  can  only  describe  as  reddish  In'onze,  and 
which  is  such  a  relief  to  the  sombre  appearance 
of  so  many  of  the  other  Conifers.     The  bush  at 


Fota  measures  some  forty  yards  in  circumfer- 
ence and  consists  of  the  original  centre  ])lant, 
around  wlii(di  the  lower  branches  ha\e  run  out 
horizontally  and  then  assumed  iin  upward  ten- 
dency, fdi-nuii;.;  1  urri't-lilu'  ^lowtiis  some  seven 
or  eight  in  nund)er.  This  shi'ub  is,  I  believe, 
one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  a  ])lant  re- 
tains its  seedling  ff)rm,  and  for  that  reason  is 
looki'd  upon  somewhat  as  a  freak;  still,  all  the 
same,  it  is  worthy  of  inclusion,  as  already 
statt'il.  for  its  handsiaue  foliage  when  seen  on 
the  sj)ecimen  or  used  for  cut  purposes,  for 
which  it  is  in  great  demand. 

Some  Popular  Rock  Plants. 

There  is  a  bright  patch  of  cohjur  in  the  liocJi 
Garden  at  i3resent  that  is  given  by  a  variety  of 
Snj-ifrai/a  rotini<Jitolia,  the  leaves  of  which  turn 
from  bright  scailet  to  dark  crimson  during  the 
winter,  if  they  have  enjoyed  much  summer  sun- 
shine. The  coloured  leaves  though  very  pretty 
are  not  so  suitable  to  gather  for  winter  bouquets 
as  are  those  of  Galax  aphylla  and  the  lovely 
Shortias. 

Among  the  spring  flowers  we  have  many 
things  of  great  beauty,  none  surpassing  in 
])oi)ularity  the  Pascpie  flower  Anciiione  piiha- 
i'dhi.  It  does  well  m  sunshine,  and  likes  lime 
in  the  soil,  which  should  be  good.  There  is  a 
white  variety.  A  Halleri  is  much  like  puhatilla, 
the  shade  of  mauve  l)eing  different,  and  seed- 
lings vary  in  tints. 

///.s  reticulata  is  one  of  the  choicest  of  our 
dwarf,  sweet-scented  Iris,  and  save  foi'  a  slight 
protection  in  winter  is  perfectly  hardy. 

The  Erodiums  are  coming  greatlv  into  faxour, 
and  very  justly  so.  These  are  the  Pelargoniums 
of  the  rock  garden,  flourishing  in  any  soil  and 
sunshine.  Of  the  Geraniums  Lancastiictiac  and 
aigoiteu  should  be  largely  grown. 

Of  beautiful  Saxifrages,  as  of  Prinudas,  there 
is  no  end,  and  the  seedlings  are  rather  confus- 
ing. "  The  Queen  of  Saxifrages  "  is  .S.  longi- 
foJia,  of  the  encrusted  section,  but  after  jjrodue- 
ing  its  snowy  royal  plumes  it  is  apt  to  die. 
Gloria  of  the  I^ursierana  section  is  a  large,  white 
s])arkling  and  beautiful. 

As  to  the  Primulas,  Wlntcrl  should  l)e  first 
favourite  if  carefully  grown ;  protection  by  glass 
keeps  the  lovely  powdering  effect  of  the  leaves, 
which  so  enhances  this  plant.  The  pale  green, 
flat  leaves  have  a  crisp,  frosted  appearance,  and 
the  large,  pale  mauve  blossoms  on  very  sh,ort 
stems  have  a  silyery  s'heeri. 

Viola  Bos/u'ara,' i:bsBrcolour  with  tiny,  rayed, 
pansy  face,  is  very  fascinating.  Other  plants 
to  which  this  word  -  may  be  apjdied  are 
Mhituhiti     radlc'-i'ns,idts  'white     blossom     with 
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luauve  blotch  being  fairly  large  for  the  size  of 
the  pretty  leaves — brown  and  bright  green,  turn 
about.  It  loves  to  run  amongst  small,  pebbly 
stones,  and  does  wvU  if  once  established  and 
saved  from  slugs  ;  a  damp  situation  suits  it  best. 

Among  the  others  are  Pnitia  rcperis,  Calce- 
claritt  pohjrMza,  Hehichrtjsuni  belUdioides, 
Pote'ntiUa  nitida,  which  likes  lime,  and  speci- 
ally nice  in  the  rose  variety — Thymus  larnjul- 
)wsus,  the  wooUij  TInjiiic:  Oxalis  enneaphijUa 
and  Hutchinsia  aliilmi.  with  clusters  of  white 
flowers  and  shining  dark,  evergreen  leaves; 
quite  a  little  gem. 

For  a  splendid  display  of  colour  and  being  in- 
dispensable the  Aubrietias  rank  with  the 
Phloxes  P.  Vivid,  Laphnmi  and  LUtlc  Dot 
being  specially  good. 

Though  connoissevus  in  alpines  may  not  give 
the  Aubrietias  a  prominent  part,  yet  as  rock 
plants  they  are  very  deservedly  popular,  the 
deep  violet  of  Dr.  Mules  making  a  charming 
contrast  with  Lavender,  which  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  of  lilacs.  Most  of  the  crimson  and 
pink  shades  are  lovely,  many  are  long  blooming, 
all  are  pretty  and  of  easy  culture. 

Berberis   empstrifolium* 

HiR  Hkrbkrt  jNIaxwell  is  always  so  accurate 
in  his  remarks  concernmg  plants  that  one  hesi- 
tates to  doubt  anything  wliich  comes  from  his 
pen.  The  dimensions  he  gives  for  Berberis 
empetrifolium  at  Monreith  are  so  remarkable 
that  they  must  at  once  attract  the  attention 
of  everyone  interested  in  shiubs.  ^Ir.  W.  J. 
Bean  ("  Trees  and  Slu'ubs  hardy  in  the  British 
Isles,"  Vol.  1,  p.  '240)  describes  it  as  "  a  lov.- 
evergreen  rarely  more  than  12  to  18  inches  high, 
with  slender  trailing  branches   in  this  country 

..."        "  The     Dictionary    of     Gardening 
(Nicholson)  says  1^   to  2  feet,   while   plants  in 
the   Royal  Botanic  Gardens   at  Glasnevin  are 
little   more  than   three  feet  at  most    although 
known  to  be  up  to  40  years  old. 

Eeaders  of  Irish  Gardening  would  appreci- 
ate, a  further  communication  from  Sir  Herbert 
as  to  the  age  of  his  specimens  and  whether  they 
have  received  any  special  treatment  likely  to 
encourage  such  remarkable  development. 

B. 

Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  "  )ng  l)loom  "  Chrysan- 
themums have  had  their  day.  Yet  it  is  true  that 
even  yet  they  have  many  tidmirers,  and  a  weU-set- 
up  group  of  big  blooms  rarely  fails  to  draw  a  crowd 
whenever  a  display  is  open  to  the  public.  Many 
of  our  public  gardens  still  find  it  necessary  to  have 
a  display  of  "  mums  "  during  the  early  winter 
niontlis,  and  big  blooms  still  find  a  place,  though 


the  small-flowered  decorative  varieties,  free  flower- 
ing and  graceful,  are  winning  more  admirers 
annually;  and  rightly  so,  for  they  are  eminently 
suitable  for  cutting,  and,  beyond  doubt,  most 
attractive  in  their  beautifrd  colours  of  yellow, 
orange,  red,  white,  pink,  and  various  shades,  not 
easily  described  in  words.  The  hardy  border  kinds, 
too,  are  a  host  in  themselves,  and  are  as  varied 
and  beautiful  in  colours  as  the  indoor  varieties. 

Many  firms  specialise  in  the  beautiful  flowers  of 
autunui  and  winter;  among  others,  Messrs.  K. 
Lurford'  d-  Co.,  of  Harlow  and  Sau-J>rid(jeirort]i, 
who  have  just  issued  their  new  season's  catalogue, 
which  growers  should  certainly  have  a  copy  of.  In 
it  the  best  varieties  of  every  section  are  offered. 
Tills  firm  also  specialises  in  Perpetual  Carnations. 

Messrs.  \V .  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Merstham,  Surrey, 
have  scored  many  notable  successes  in  the  Chry- 
santhenuim  world,  and  few  firms  have  taken  a 
more  prominent  part  in  the  development  of  the 
Queen  of  Autiunn.  Their  catalogue  may  now  be 
luicl.on  application,  and  readers  of  this  joiu'nal  who 
fiiM  it  necessary  to  have  abiuidance  of  flowers  in 
autunm  and  winter  will  find  Wells'  catalogue  of 
inestimable  value.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for 
next  autunni,  and  for  the  trifling  cost  of  a  few 
shillings  a  few  new  varieties  should  be  obtained 
for  trial. 


Plants  Flowering  in  January. 

The  wet  and  comparatively  mild  weather  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  brought  many  plants  into 
flower.  This  is  not  unusual,  for  it  is  remarkable 
that  frequently  more  flowers  are  evident  in 
January  than  in  March.  Weather  conditions,  of 
course,  are  a  controlling  factor,  some  plants  being 
coaxed' into  flower  by  a  mild  spell,  only  to  be  cut 
off  by  a  sudden  change  to  hard  frost.  It  is  interest- 
ing, however,  to  note  what  January  is  capable  of 
producing.in  this  connection. 

The  most  .conspicuous  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  in  flower  at  the  middle  of  the  month  are  as 
follows  :  — 

Crocus  chrysanthus  Canary  Bird,  C.  Fleischeri, 
Crocus  Imperati,  C.  reticulatiis,  and  the  connnon 
yellow  Dutch  Crocus;  Hellebores  in  variety,  in- 
eluding  various  forms  of  H.  niger  and  hybrids  of 
colours  varving  fronij  white  to  pink  and  phuu- 
coloiu'ed  and  species  such  as  the  green  flowered  H. 
viridis;  the  fine-large-flowered  Snowdrop  Galanthus 
Elwesii;  Iris  unguicularis,  the  Algerian  Iris,  Iris 
Histrio  and  I.  reticulata  variety  sophensis;  the 
Spring  Snowflake,  Leucojum  verniun;  Saxifraga 
Inirseriana  major;  and  S.  b.  niagna,  two  fine  large- 
flowered  white  varieties;  Sax.  apiculata,  Alberti, 
and  Sax.  Desoulavayi,  together  with  Omphalodes 
verna,  often  called  Blue-eyed  Mary,  just  beginning 
to  open. 

Among  ])lants  of  a  shridjby  nature  the  following 
have  l)een  conspicuous  : — Erica  mediterranea  and 
its  white  variety,  many  lovely  forms  of  E.  carnea. 

Rhododendron  dauriciun,  Rh.  moupinense,  with 
large  white  flowers,  Cornus  officinalis  Chimonan- 
thus  fragrans  the  Winter  Sweet;  Hamamelis 
aiborea;  Prunus  Davidiana,  Sarcococca  humilis, 
with  small  white,  sweet-scented  flowers;  Arbutus 
Unedo,  the  Strawberry  Tree  in  various  forms;  and 
not  least,  the  old  and  well-tried  J^aurustinus  or 
Viljurniun  Tinus  to  be  correct.  The  ever-welcome 
Jasminum  nudiflorum  also  made  a  fine  display. 
Surely  a  goodly  company  at  this  early  season  of 
the  year. 
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Mr.  D.  M*lntosh. 

Jn  till'  last  issue  of  this  .louriiiii  tlicrt'  was  a  Krirf 
reference  to  Mr.  M'lntosh's  appoiutiuent  as  he;ul 
j,'ardeiier  to  the  Duke  of  (iraftoii  at  Eiiston  Hall. 
Thetford.  Norfolk.  Mr.  M'lntosii  was  a  fre(iueiit 
eoiitrihutor  to  the  i)a<res  of  liMSU  Ci.\Hi)l".NiN(i,  and 
wrote  partii-'ularly  on  fruit  and  rose  culture. 
While  at  Danuni,  Rathfiar,  lie  scored  many  notable 
siu'cesses  at  Belfast,  Glasgow,  Slirewshury,  and 
Dublin,  and  in  li)14  won  outright  the  Irish 
Gardener's  Challenge  Trophy.  On  one  oci;asion  in 
Dublin  at  a  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland,  Mr.  M'lntosh  had  18  first  prizes, 
2    seconds,  and    1    third  out  of  21    entries— a  truly 


activities  of  the  Doiniiiion  Cioverniiieiit  in  develop- 
ing the  count  ry. 

We  note  I'liorinous  shipments  of  lumber  and 
])aper,  and  etpially  large  shipnuMits  of  Alberta 
cattle  to  the  States.  Kox  breeding  for  fur  produc- 
tion is  proving  a  profitable  industry,  and  we  ob- 
serv(>  that  the  daily  output  of  coal  from  Alberta 
mines  is  more  than  1(1. 000  tons.  x\t  the  great  hay 
and  grain  show  in  Chicago  Saskatchewan  "cleaned 
up  "14  prizes  out  of  25.  Nor  are  discharged  soldiers 
being  neglected.  Already  more  than  1.500  returned 
soldiers  have  actually  been  settled  on  the  land,  and 
more  than  100,000  acres  of  Hudson  Bay  reserve 
lands  in  the  prairie  i)rovinees  are  being  turned 
over  for   settlement   by    returned   soldiers.      Truly 


CAill'.\NUI..V    rULI,A 
.\    Popular   Hock   Plant. 


iiotaiile  performance.  He  was  also  interested  in 
raising  new  varieties  of  perpetual  flowering  Car- 
nations, and  for  several  i^romising  varieties  he  re- 
ceived two  awards  of  merit  from  the  Council  of 
the  Irish  Society.  Mr.  M'lntosh  was  a  ])rominent 
memlier  of  the  Irish  Gardeners'  Association,  and 
contributed  to  their  proceedings  several  interest- 
ing and   useful    lectures. 

His  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  and 
around  Dublin  will  wish  him  equal  suc-cess  in  his 
new  sphere,  which  is  a  large  one,  ;uid  will  give 
am{)le  sco])e  for  his  ability  and  capacity. 

Canada. 

The  latest  issue  of  "  Canadian  News  Items  "  from 
the  Canadian  Government  Emigration  Office  con- 
tains    numerous     interesting     pars,     showing     the 


the  great  Dominion  gets  things  done,  and 
lias  every  appearance  of  being  fhi'  country  of  the 
future. 


Inventory     of      Seeds     and    Plants 
Imported. 
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Plants  of  economic  importance  are  naturally  given 
most  attention  periiaps,  l)iit  it  i«  noteworthy  that 
those  of  ornamental  value  only  are  not  despised. 

One  might  say  the  whole  world  is  ransacked  for 
useful  plants  from  Australia  to  Castlecomer  in 
Ireland,  from  whence  a  fine  variety  of  Siberian 
Crab  was  imported ;  Cherries  from  Tokyo,  Capsi- 
cums from  Spain,  fruits  and  plants  of  many  kinds 
from  China  and  Thibet,  Oranges  from  the  Philip- 
pines, and  i.,einster  Wonder  Potatoes  from  Mallow, 
are  l)ut  a  few  examples.  America,  with  its  im- 
mense    area    and    various    climates,     can    absorb 


Seed  suspected  of  being  infested  should  be 
steeped  for  a  period  of  three  hours  in  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  formaldehyde  (1  part  4U  per  cent,  formal- 
dehyde in  6UU  parts  of  water),  thereafter  drying 
the  seed  thoroughly  before  sowing.  Tliis  treat- 
ment is  a  sure  specific,  as  the  writer  has  proved 
from  experience,  and  is  so  simple  that  there  is  no 
need  to  be  annoyed  with  this  disease.  The  treat- 
ment of  affected  plants  is  also  dealt  with. 

Many  other  interesting  matters  are  prominent, 
including  the  Seventh  Irish  Egg-laying  Competi- 
tion, the  Feeding  of  Stock,  the  Report  of  the  Plant 


Saxifi;A(;.\   liuiisi  uia\.\. 
A  Po))ular  llock  Plant. 


plants  from  many  countries,  and  that  the  Depart- 
inent  of  Agriculture  is  alive  is  manifested  in  this 
interesting  publication,  which  contains  numerous 
illustrations. 


and    Breeding    Division,    &c. 
sixpence. 


The    net   price    is 


Reviews. 


Journal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  Ireland. 

Vol.  2U,  No.  1,  though  mainly  concerned  with 
purely  agricultural  matters,  contains  a  lucid 
account  of  the  Celery  [iCaf-spot  disease,  and  de- 
scribes the  most  effective  treatment  for  controlling 
this  pest  which  causes  serious  loss  in  many 
gardens. 


The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture* 

Ihe  January  number  contains  an  account  of  the 
investigations    into    and    the   means    of  control   of 

Stripe  Disease  of  Tomatoes."  There  is  also  an 
account  of  the  "  Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Seeds," 
Viith  the  results  of  some  experiments,  by  Dr. 
Russell. 

The  articles  on  "  Home-Grown  Sugar  "  and 
"  Apple  Packing  at  the  Eastern  Counties  Com- 
mercial Fruit  Show  "  will  be  read  with  much 
intere'=+. 
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Sir  John  Ross  of  Bladensburg,  K.CB., 
K.C.V.O. 

Thk  liearty  c'0iijirii1iilati()ii>  of  all  our  leadtTS  will 
fio  out  to  Sir  .loliu  and  Lady  Ross  on  the  attainment 
of  their  golden  weddiui,'.  which  they  recently  eele- 
i)iated. 

Sir  .loliii  is  ail  entiuisiastit'  patron  of  hortieulture 
and  arl)orieultnre.  and,  as  tlie  i)uges  of  Irish 
(iAHDKNiNc;  repeatedly  testify,  the  collection  at 
Hostrevor  is  reniarkahly  rich.  Amon^f  private  col- 
lections it  ranks  with  the  hest  in  Euroj)e,  and  it 
would  l)e  difficult  to  find  in  tlie  British  Isles 
another  to  equal  it  in  rii-luiess  of  species  from  all 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  world. 

The  value  to  the  country  of  such  private  collec- 
tions can  hardly  he  over-estimated.  They  provide 
an  ol)ject  lesson  in  the  possihilities  of  our  climate 
and  in  the  suitai)ility  of  a  vast  numlier  of  phmts  to 
the  various  phases  of  ari)oriculture  and  liorticul- 
ture  as  practised  here.  To  the  forester  they  are 
invaluable  in  showing  wliich  trees  are  likely  to  he 
most  successful  in  the  district,  and,  owing  to  the 
numl:er  of  new  species  constantly  added,  valuable 
information  is  ol)tained  regarding  additional  species 
promisiiiir  to  be  of  economic  importance.  Too  often 
such  t'ollections  are  looked  upon  as  of  merely  orna- 
mental value,  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  case. 
They  are  national  assets,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  in  practically  every  case  the 
owners  are  always  willing  to  allow  an  inspection  of 
the  specimens  grown,  and  gladly  impart  all  avail- 
able information  regarding  hardiness,  rate  of 
growth,  and  other  details  of  economic  importance. 

That  Sir  John  and  Lady  Ross  may  long  be  spared 
to  enjoy  the  delightful  gardens  and  woodlands  of 
Rostrevor  House  will  be  the  sincere  wish  of 
gardeners  and  arlioriculturists  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

B. 


Trial  of   Garden    Swedes   at  Wisley. 

Thk  following  awards  have  been  made  in  Garden 
Swedes  l)y  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  after  trial  at  Wisley  :  — 

Aim  III  (if  Mriif. — No.  8,  Superlative  Garden 
Swede,  from  Messrs.  Barr;  No.  10,  Yellow  Garden 
Swede,  from  Mr.  A.  Dawkins;  No.  14,  Naylen's 
Riita  Baga,  from  Messrs.  Thorburn,  New  York; 
No.  20,  Acme,  from  Messrs.  Gortons,  Warrington ; 
No.  22,  Nonsuch,  Purple  Top,  from  Messrs. 
Watkins  &   Simpson. 

HigJily  Comincnded. — No.  18,  Abundance,  from 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  Belfast;  No.  24,  Eclipse 
PHri)le   Top,  from    Messrs.   Dickson  &    Robinson. 

('(iinmcHfh'd . — No.  12,  Premier,  from  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Rol)inson. 


Allotments. 


Thk  Royal  Horticultural  Soc-iety  will  carry  out  the 
following  trials  in  their  Gardens  at  Wilsey.  Ripley, 
Surrey,  duriuir  1920  : — Antirrhinums,  Coreopsis. 
Spinacli,  Late  Turni])S.  A  packet  of  seed  of  each 
variety  for  trial  (of  peas  A  pint),  of  Potatoes  (40 
Broccoli,  Early  Peas,  Second-Early  Potatoes, 
tubers)  should  oe  sent  to  the  Director,  from  whom 
the  necessary  entry  forms  may  be  obtained,  not 
later  than  February  20,  192U.  Goods  to  Horsley 
Station,  L.  &  S.  W.  Ry. 


A  (iUKSTioN  often  asked  at  this  period  of  the  year 
l)y  allotment  holders  and  others  relates  to  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  potatoes  required  to  plant  an  allotment. 
To  1)1  ant  the  whole  of  the  plot — oOO  square  yards — 
and  allow,  say,  for  the  early  varieties,  2  feet 
lietween  the  rows  and  1  foot  l)etweeii  the  sets,  l,o60 
tubers  would  be  required.  Allowing  2  ounces  for 
the  average  weight  of  the  individual  tubers,  the 
quantity  of  seed  would  be  12  stone  2  lljs.  If  the 
sets  were  being  planted  2  feet  6  inches  between  the 
rows  and  1  foot  o  inches  in  the  row,  which  is  the 
usual  distance  for  mid-season  and  late  varieties, 
the  number  of  sets  required  in  this  case  would  be 
880,  and  again  allowing  2  ounces  for  the  average 
weight  of  the  individual  tubers.  7  st.  12  lbs.  of  seed 
would  be  required  to  plant  the  plot.  As  a  standard 
plot  is  one-sixteenth  acre  in  area,  an  approximate 
idea  can  be  olitained  to  plant  any  garden  from  the 
above,  if  the  length  and  l)readth  of  the  ground  is 
taken  and  it  is  carried  in  the  memory  that  there 
are  4,840  square  yards  in  a  statute  acre. 

After  i)otatoes,  we  will  give  some  brief  notes  on 
seeds  in  general.  It  is  understood  for  this  purpose 
the  times  of  sowing  and  the  directions  are  approxi- 
mate. Fuller  details  will  be  given  each  montli. 
They  are  given  here  in  ])rief  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  seeds  re- 
quired for  the  plot.  The  varieties  of  vegetal)les 
recommended  are  standard  kinds  and  relia])le.  If 
a  variety  is  known  to  succeed  in  a  district,  that 
variety  should  be  grown. 

Broad  Beans. — Sow  seeds  early  in  March  2  to  ."I 
inches  deep.  Set  the  seeds  8  inches  apart  in  double 
rows,  and  the  rows  .3  feet  asiuider.  One  quart 
should  sow  a  single  row  80  feet  long.  Variety  :  Im- 
proved Windsor. 

French  Beans. — Sow  the  seeds  the  first  week  in 
Mav,  2  inches  deep:  Place  the  seeds  8  inches  apart 
in  doul)le  rows,  and  the  rows  2  feet  asunder.  One 
pint  of  seed  should  sow  a  single  row  160  feet  long. 
Variety  :    Im])r'oved  Canadian  Wonder. 

Scarlet  Runners. — Sow  about  the  middle  of  May. 
IMace  the  seeds  3  inches  deep  and  abqut  9  inches 
ai)art  in  double  rows.  One  pint  of  seeds  should 
sow  a  single  row  of  seeds  160  feet  long.  Variety  : 
Scarlet   Emperor. 

Beet. — Sow  about  the  middle  of  May  in  drills  1^ 
inches  deep.  Rows  12  inches  asunder.  The  larger 
beet  may  be  given  15  inches  between  the  rows. 
Thin  out  5  to  8  inches  apart,  according  to  the 
variety.  One  ounce  of  seed  should  sow  a  row  80 
feet  long.  Variety  :  Improved  Globe  and  Dobbie's 
Perfection. 

Broccoli. — Sow  seeds  from  March  to  May. 
Plant    out    in    rows    24    inches    apart    each    way. 

Variety  :      Autumn.._Seli;Prgt_ectin5 find     Snow's 

Winter  White. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Sow  seeds  in  Man-h.':  'Plant 
out  24  inches  between  the  plants  and-  '.'JO  inches 
between  the  rows.  Variety  :  Wroxton  and  Scryin-^ 
ger's. 

Cabbage.— For  autumn  use  sow  in  March.  Choose 
a  quick-growing  variety  such  as  E.xpress,  unless 
the  larger  and  coarser  cabl)ages  are  required.  The 
distance  apart  then  varies  w-ith  the  variety  grown.' 

Carrots. — Sow-  seeds  from  March  to  July  in 
drills  |-inch  deep  and  rows  12  inches  apart.  The 
plants  may  be  thinned  out  according  to  the  season 
and  variety  4  to  8  inches  apart.  One  ounce  should 
sow  a  row  120  feet  long.  Variety  :  Early  Nantes, 
James's  Intermediate,  and  Altrincham. 

Cauliflower. — Seeds  are  sown  in  March,  April,. 
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and  August.  The  early  dwarf  varieties  may  l)e  15 
inelies  between  the  phmts  and  18  im-hes  between 
the  rows.  The  larger  kinds  may  he  24  inches  each 
way.  Useful  kinds  are  Early  London  and  Autunui 
Giant. 

Celery.- — Seed  is  sown  in  heat  in  February  and 
Mareh,  and  transplanted  into  frames  or  boxes. 
Plant  out  in  trenches  in  June  and  Jidy.  A  trench 
."30  feet  long  will  take  about  60  plants. 

Jerus.\lem  Artichokes  may  l)e  planted  from 
January  to  March.  Place  the  sets  about  5  inches 
deep  and  12  to  18  inches  apart. 

Leeks. — Sow  seeds  as  early  as  possible  in  March, 
and  transplant  when  large  enough.  Variety  : 
l^yon. 

Lettuce. — Small  quantities  of  seed  may  be  sown 


Peas. — Sow  end  of  February  to  end  of  May  in 
drills  6  inches  wide  and  .S  inches  deep.  Sow  thinly. 
One  pint  should  sow  a  row  60  to  80  feet  long. 
Varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  greatly  in 
height. 

Potato  Onion.— Should  be  planted  in  February, 
or  even  earlier  if  the  bulbs  show  signs  of  growth. 
Plant  in  rows  12  to  15  inches  apart  and  from  6  to  10 
inches  between  tlie  bulbs  according  to  their  size. 
Press  the  bulbs  into  the  surface  soil. 

Radish. — Seeds  may  be  sown  from  February  on- 
wards. If  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  succession  a  small 
quantity  of  seed  may  be  sown  very  thinly  about 
every  fortnight. 

Savoys  can  be  sown  in  April  and  planted  out  18 
inches  apart  each  way  and  24  inches  for  the  larger 


Sii;   John    ii(.)ss    of    liLAiJiix; 
By  courtesy  on  \\.C.V>.,    K.t'.V.O. 
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from  March  to  July.  In  dry  weather  Lettuce 
transplants  badly,  so  sow  the  seeds  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain. 

Onions. — Usual  seasons  for  sowing  are  March 
and  middle  of  August.  Sow  in  drills  1  inch  deep 
and  12  inches  apart.  One  ounce  of  seed  should  sow 
a  row  120  feet  long.  Onions  grown  for  salads  need 
not  be  thinned.  Those  grown  for  large  bul))S  thin 
to  6  or  8  inches.  Variety  :  James  Keeping  and 
Ailsa  Craig. 

Parsnips. — Sow  seeds  in  Mareh  in  drills  about 
H  inches  deep  and  18  inches  asunder.  Thin  out  to 
9  inches  apart.  One  ounce  of  seed  should  sow  a 
row  200  feet  long.     Variety  :  Student. 

Parsley. — Seeds  are  sown  in  March  J-inch  deep 
and' again  in  July.  The  seed  is  often  very  slow  in 
^germinating.     Variety  :   Myatt's  Garnishing. 


kind.  Variety  :  Dwarf  Green  Curled  and  Late 
Drumhead. 

Shallot  may  be  planted  in  February  and  Marc-h 
in  well-manured  ground.  Press  the  l)ulbs  into  the 
ground  9  inches  apart  and  12  inches  l)etween  the 
rows.    About  3  lbs.  should  plant  a  row  60  feet  long. 

Turnip. — Sow  seeds  of  the  early  kind  from  March 
to  July  in  drills  ^-inch  deep  and  rows  12  inches 
apart.     Variety  :  Snowball. 

Turnip  Swede. — Sow  seeds  in  May  in  drills  5- 
inch  deep  and  15  inches  apart.  Thin  out  to  9  inches 
apart.     Variety  :   Dwarf  Top  Swede. 

Vegetable  Marrow.— It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
huge  heaps  of  manure  to  grow  Marrows  upon. 
They  can  be  grown  equally  well  on  the  level 
ground.  Seeds  can  be  sown  singly  in  small  pots 
and  planted  out  when  there  is  110  danger  from  frost. 
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Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By    Mi;.    !•'.    Sti!KKTi;i!,    (lanlcncr   to    \i.    H.    IJaitoii. 

Esq.,     D.I..,    Straffan    House,    Straffaii, 

("o.    Kildare. 

The   Kitchen    Gaiiden. 

Jekusalem  Artichokes  sliould  Ix'  planted  as 
soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  condition.  Select  a 
good,  open  position,  in  the  reserve  garden,  that 
has  been  well  worked  and  niannred,  place  medium- 
sized  tvibers  G  inches  deep  and  2  feet  in  the  row, 
and  the  rows  ."i  feet  apart.  The  best  variety  tiy 
far  is  the  white. 

Broad  Beans. — Sow  in  quantity  a  long  pod 
variety  on  a  south  or  west  border.  Should  the 
weather  and  soil  prove  too  wet,  make  another 
sowing   in  boxes,    as   advised   for  last  month. 

Cabbage. — The  main  bed  should  be  gone  care- 
fully over,  making  good  all  deficiencies;  give  a 
dressing  of  soot,  and  fork  between  the  rows  very 
h'uditly.  Should  wood  j)igeons  j)rove  troublesome, 
cover  the  beds  with  old  fish  netting;  make  another 
l)ed  to  follow^  the  al)Ove  with  the  plants  left  over 
from  last  autunm's  planting;  these  will  form  a 
good  succession. 

Celery. — Make  a  sowing  of  a  quick-maturing 
variety,  to  come  into  use  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. This  vegetable  must  be  grown  without 
a  check  of  any  description  from  start  to  finish; 
drought  is  fatal.  White  Gem  is  an  excellent 
variety    in   every    I'espect. 

Onions. — This  very  important  crop  sliould  be 
sown  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  got  into  first-class 
condition.  By  early  sowing  the  yoiuig  plants  are 
much  stronger  to  resist  the  Onion  Fly  (Aiifhom  i/ifi 
(cpiinnn),  which  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  close 
to  the  soil,  the  maggots  eating  their  way  into  the 
tiny  l)ulbs.  Choose  a  bright  day,  and  fork  the 
whole  of  the  bed,  l)reaking  down  the  large  hnnps 
left  by  the  trenching;  give  a  good  dressing  of 
lime  and  soot;  after  a  few  hours'  drying, 
th.oroughly  tread  the  bed,  then  give  it  two  or 
more  rakings  to  remove  all  stones,  &c. ;  then  draw 
the  drills  12  inches  apart,  and  very  shallow;  sow 
the  seed  thinly  and  evenly,  and  before  covering 
the  seed  give  a  dressing  of  dry  wood  ashes  over 
all;  then  rake  the  bed  both  ways  to  get  a  well- 
finished  appearance.  Another  metliod,  and  one 
that  is  l)ecoming  more  us(>d  every  season,  is  to  sow 
on  a  slight  hotbed  in  frames  or  boxes,  and  to 
])lant  out  as  soon  as  they  become  hardened,  and 
large  enough  to  be  easily  handled.  There  is  a 
large  number  of  varieties  on  the  market,  but  two- 
thirds  should  be  the  long-keeping  varieties,     (.hjc 


that  .should  be  inchided  in  every  collection  is 
Mr.  Ji'ckcft's  Aittunin  TritnnpJi.  I  saw  the  col- 
let'tion  from  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society 
Gardens,  Wisley,  at  the  Drill  Hail,  Westminster, 
in  1!J17,  and  this  variety  stood  out  by  itself. 

Shallots. — Plant  the  bulbs  the  first  opportunity 
on  a  piece  of  well-manured  ground;  allow  12  inches 
from  row  to  row,  and  G  inches  between  the  bulbs; 
cover  three-i)arts  of  the  bidb  by  i)ressing  into  the 
soil. 

Parsnips. — This  valuable  winter  vegetable  re- 
quires a  very  long  season  of  growth,  and  should 
be  sown  on  a  piece  of  ground  manured  for  the 
previous  crop.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  does  not 
ui)i)ear  to  suffer  from  c-old  spells  once  it  is  got  in 
in  good  condition.  Draw  shallow  drills  2  feet 
apart,  and  sow  very  thinly.  Cover  the  seed  and 
rake  over  the  bed  to  obtain  a  fine  finish.  Another 
method  is  to  bore  lioles  with  an  iron  bar  .'!  feet 
deep,  15  inches  apart,  and  3  feet  between  the 
idws ;  fill  with  finely-sifted  soil;  old  Chrysanthe- 
mum soil  is  good  for  this  purpose.  Use  a  bamboo 
t)  make  sure  the  hole  is  fidl ;  leave  a  small  in- 
dentation, in  which  sow  three  or  four  seeds;  cover 
with  the  prepared  compost ;  use  boards  to  stand 
on  whilst  boring  and  filling  the  holes;  lightly  fork 
between  the  rows  as  each  row  becomes  finished. 
When  the  young  plants  are  well  up,  thin  to  one 
plant  at  each  station,  as  near  the  centre  as  pos- 
sible. This  method,  of  course,  takes  much  longer, 
but  one  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  crops. 
Tender  and  True.  Hollow  Crown,  and  Student  ar(> 
excellent  white-skinned  varieties.  Lift  all  last 
season's  roots,  and  store  in  fine  soil  or  ashes  luider 
a  north  wall. 

PoT.\TOES. — Plant  a  number  of  sets  6  inches  deep, 
close  vnider  a  south  wall.  Bed  the  tvd)ers  in  with 
1  part  loam,  2  parts  leaf  soil,  and  1  part  spent 
nuishroom  dung,  with  a  6-inch  pot  of  soot  added 
to  each  barrow-load.  Choose  First  Earlies,  al- 
though King  Edward  responds  well  to  this  treat- 
ment. 

Peas. — Quick-maturing  varieties  should  be  sown 
on  a  south  border  if  the  soil  becomes  fit.  An 
excellent  plan  is  to  plant  in  rows  10  or  12  feet 
apart,  with  a  breadth  of  some  other  vegetable — 
such  as  Spinach,  Cauliflower,  Potatoes,  Lettuce, 
Carrots,  or  Beans — between.  Sow  thinly  and 
evenly,  and  protect  with  traps  against  mice,  and 
give  a  good  dressing  of  soot,  when  you  see  the 
ground  lifting,  to  keep  the  slugs  off.  Have  short 
sticks  got  ready  on  wet  days,  and  stake  as  early 
as  possible,  and  place  a  row  of  Spruce  or  Laurel 
boughs  on  each  side;  this  will  help  to  keep  away 
several   degrees  of  frost  and  cold  winds. 

Parsley. — Clean  and  fork  hetween  the  rows,  re- 
moving   any    coarse  and    decayed   leaves;    give    a 
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dressing   of   soot.      Make    a    sowing    in    boxes    for 
planting  later. 

iSi'iN.\c'H. — li  a  frame  can  he  spared,  a  sowing  of 
Vietoria  or  Roiuid  Spinaeli  will  more  than  pay 
for  itself.  Spinach  sown  outside  during  this  month 
is  most  imcertain,  and  I  do  not  advise  the  risk. 

Mushrooms. — Continue  to  eolleet  manure  daily, 
and  place  in  a  dry,  open  shed,  protected  from 
birds;  turn  frequently  to  allow  the  rankness  to 
pass  away,  and  also  to  dry,  as  the  bed  must  be 
in  good  condition  to  expect  good  results.  Take 
into  the  house  on  a  mild  day.  In  making  the 
beds,  thoroughly  ram  the  manure,  making  it  as 
solid  as  possible;  in  a  few  days  the  heat  will 
rapidly  rise;  as  soon  as  the  heat  drops  to  about 
SfV  spawn  the  bed.  Break  the  spawn  into  pieces 
aI)out  2  inches  square,  and  insert  evenly  over  the 
bed ;  then  cover  the  whole  surface  with  about  an 
inch  of  fresh  cut  loam  of  good  quality,  smooth 
over,  and  cover  with  hay;  keep  the  floors  damped 
once  a  day,  and  use  as  little  lire-heat  as  possilile. 
The  Muslirooms,  generally,  should  appear  from 
8  to   1(1  weeks    from  spawning. 

Tomatoes. — Make  a  sowing  to  provide  plants  for 
the  main  supply,  also  for  planting  outside  when 
safe  from  frost.  Endeavour  to  have  the  plants 
with  the  first  truss  of  fruit  set  when  planting 
outside;  grow  on  a  single  stem,  and  allow  four 
trusses  to  set,  then  stop  the  plants;  often  they 
are  allowed  to  set  a  good  many  more,  witn  the 
result  that  the  crop  hardly  ripens  a  single  fruit. 
All  varieties  advertised  have  some  good  qualities, 
but  one  or  two  varieties  are  generally  sufficient. 
I'eiirli  Jihtir  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  flavoured  of 
any,  and  Golden  Perfection  is  perfect  where  one 
requires  a  very  delicate  flavour. 

The  following  seeds  should  be  sown  in  small 
quantities  on  a  hotbed  near  the  glass  : — Cabbage, 
liCttuce,  Radish,  Horn  Carrots,  Kohl  Ral)i,  Early 
Cabbage,  Early  Giant  Cauliflower,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Red  Cabbages,  and  Early  Milan  Turnips. 

Hardy   Fruit  Garden. 

Autumn  Fruiting  Raspberries. — These  may  now 
be  planted  on  a  piece  of  thoroughly  trenched  and 
heavily  maniu'ed  ground  in  an  open  position, 
exposed  to  full  sun.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  crop,  being  so  late  in  coming  to  maturity, 
requires  all  the  assistance  obtainable.  The  young 
canes  should  be  cut  right  down  to  the  ground, 
and  treated  liberally.  Queen  Alcrdiuha  is  a  well- 
tried  variety. 

Wall  Trees. — Proceed  with  nailing  and  pruning 
all  wall  trees.  Try  to  cover  the  whole  wall  with 
good  fruiting  wood,  and  keep  all  spurs  close  to 
the  wall.  Should  the  trees  have  been  neglected 
and  the  spurs  got  out  of  hand — weak  and  thin — 
do  not  hesitate  to  cut  a  fair  percentage  out.  and 
train  in  young  branches  to  take  the  place  of  worn- 
out  ones.  As  each  portion  of  the  walls  become 
finished,  clean  all  prunings,  shreds  and  ties  from 
the  borders,  and  lightly  fork  in  a  good  dressing 
of  bone  meal  and  lime.  Should  Cherries  be 
suffe'i'ing  from  gumming,  give  a  dressing  of  salt 
every  28  days  for  a  season.  On  the  slightest  sign  of 
silver  leaf,  the  tree  should  be  taken  very  care- 
fully to  the  boilers  and  burned,  making  sure 
every  piece  is  destroyed.  Take  the  whole  of  the 
soil  away,  and  renew  the  border  with  good,  fresh 
soil,  using  plenty  of  fresh  lime;  plant  another 
class  of  fruit  tree  in  its  place  if  possible.  Allow 
4  feet   from    the  wall  to    the   vegetable    or  flower 


borders.  Ihis  will  prove  a  good  working  distance 
and  other  crops  nnist  not  be  allowed  to  encroach 
on  the   fruit    trees   border. 

Strawberries.— The  earliest  plantations  on  south 
borders  should  have  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
forked  into  the  beds;  the  main  beds  should  be 
given  a  dressing  of  soot,  and  lightly  forked  over; 
this  will  help  to  keep  them  clean,  and  greatly 
benefit  the  plants.  Do  not  apply  any  mulching's 
of  manure  yet ;  it  keeps  the  soil  too  cold  and  wet 
The  freshly-planted  beds  of  last  autumn  should  be 
firmed  if  loosened  by  frost,  and  lightly  forked 
over. 

Nuts,  P'ilberts  and  Cobnuts. — These  should  be 
well  thinned  and  pruned  if  not  already  done. 
Leave  the  centres  well  open. 

Gooseberries.— These  must  be  watched  very 
closely  during  the  next  few  weeks  for  attention 
from  birds.  The  safest  and  best  plan  is  to  put 
the  nets  on.  This  will  also  help  to  shield  them 
from  frosts. 

Spraying. — Choose  a  mild,  quiet  day  for  this 
important  operation.  The  operators  should  be 
well  protected  from  the  spray,  as  its  caustic  pro- 
perties will  soon  destroy  clothes  and  boots,  thor- 
oughly drench  every  portion  of  the  trees.  Where 
American  Blight  is  troublesome,  go  over  the  in- 
fected parts  with  a  strong  paraffin  emulsion, 
applied  with  an  old  paint  brush.  Should  trees 
b<  suffering  from  canker,  dissolve  2  ozs.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  to  a  gallon  of  soft  water  and  thor- 
oughly water  the  trees  three  times  during  the 
growing  sea.son.  The  sulphate  should  be  placed 
in  a  muslin  bag  and  suspended  in  the  water,  when 
the    crystals    will    quickly  dissolve. 

Scions  for  Grafting. — Take  any  scions  that 
may  be  required  for  grafting  from  perfectly 
healthy  trees,  label  and  tie  each  variety,  and  heel 
under  a  north  wall  to  retard  the  buds.  Any  trees 
for   re-grafting   should  be  headed  down. 

Flower    Garden   and    Pleasure    Grounds. 

Summer  Bedding  Plants. — Zonal  Pelargoniums 
and  Ivy  leaves  rooted  in  cutting  boxes  or  pots 
last  autumn  should  be  potted  singly  in  4-inch 
pots,  using  a  compost  of  2  parts  fibrous  loam, 
1  part  flaked  leaf  soil,  and  1  part  coarse  sand;  to 
everv  barrow-load  of  soil  add  a  6-inch  pot  of  Clay's 
fertilizer,  one  5-inch  pot  of  soot,  pot  firmly,  and 
stand  in  a  warm  house  for  a  few  weeks,  to  enable 
the  roots  to  get  started;  then  remove  to  cooler 
quarters.  If  young  standards  are  l)eing  run  up 
to  form  heads,  give  them  every  assistance;  keep 
all  side  shoots  pinched  out,  and  pot  on  as  required. 
The  summer  season  is  so  short  that  plants  should 
be  well  established,  and  good  specimens  when  put 
out.  Young  Heliotropes,  Marguerites.  Fuchsias. 
Lantanas,  Salvias  and  Verbenas  will  also  require 
the  same  treatment.  Should  the  stocks  of  any  of 
the  above  be  short,  root  the  young  tops  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough.  Should  Green  Fly  prove 
troublesome,  fumigate  according  to  strength  with 
•X.L.  nicotine. 

Vases  and  Tubs. — For  terraces,  &c.,  these  gener- 
ally, are  the  most  miserable  specimens  of  the 
gardener's  art.  Where  one  is  purchasing  new 
vases  make  sure  that  they  are  made  to  hold 
sufficient  soil  for  the  plants  to  live  on,  and  not 
with  a  large  top  and  no  bowl.  They  should  be 
planted  to  harmonise  with  the  bedding  scheme 
proper.     Whatever  plants  are  selected,  have  first- 
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class  specimens  in  lull  fidwcr  to  start  witli.  It 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  decided  on,  root  or 
put  five  plants  in  a  5-incli  pot;  use  one  strong 
centre  stake  and  four  on  the  outside;  tie  tlu' 
growths  in,  and  make  a  bushy  plant;  grow  close 
to  the  light.  Other  excellent  sul)jects  arc 
Fuclisias,  Phlox  Drunnnondi,  although  seldom 
used;  Paid  Crampel  Pelargoinum,  and  Verbenas 
and  Heliotropes.  For  tubs.  Hydrangea  Hortcnsis 
is  magnificent;  also  Marguerite,  Mrs.  i'\  Saiider- 
^gai)anthus  and  Sununcr  Flowering  Chrysan- 
tiieiinnns.  Phint  al)out  .'JO  plants  in  5-inch  pots 
of  one  variety  of  the  lattt'r,   and  stake  well  cut. 

Skkds. — The  following  seeds  may  now  be  grown 
ill  well-drained  boxes  of  fine  sandy  soil  in  a  warm 
lcmi)crature.  and  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays  :  — 
Hi'ilniiKis,  tuberous  and  fibrous  rooted;  Aiitiri- 
lin:  u  iii.'^  Ayenifiiiii .  Mdruuciite  ('ani(iti(nis,  Jtitlilids. 
Siilrid  Firchiill  and  Sdlria  pafeiiti,  AspdnKjiis 
jil  liiniisiis,  Ldhi'lid.  (lr<'rill('d  mhusfd  and  Kucn- 
li/lifiis;  and  Sircct  I'cas  in  a  cold  frame,  citlicr  in 
pots  or  boxes. 

Carnations. — If  these  have  been  wintered  in  cold 
flames  they  may  be  now  planted  in  their  flowering 
(piarters.  providing  the  soil  is  in  good  condition; 
give  a  good  dressing  of  lime  rubble  and  soot.  A 
type  of^Cauiation  that  should  be  largely  grown 
is  Allwoodi.  I  have  seen  it  at  the  raiser's  esta))- 
lishment  in  Sussex,  and  it  is  niagnificent,  flower- 
ing continuously  from  early  spring  to  late 
autumn.  The  following  are  beautiful  varieties  :  — 
Albert .  pale  mauve;  DdiofJiy,  deep  rose  pink; 
Ji'd)),  white;  Mdiy,  pale  rose  pink;  I'hi/Ilis,  lilac; 
and  lUtfus,  light  maroon. 

Summer  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. — Root  in 
quantity  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  can  be  obtained. 
Put  50  in' a  stock-box  with  a  sheet  of  glass  over 
to  keep  it  airtight,  and  put  in  a  warm  house,  where 
tlit^y.wdl  quickly  form  roots.  When  rooted,  gradu- 
ally take  away  the  glass  and  pot  off  singly  into 
small  pots;  stop  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  The 
following  are  good  varieties  : — Amoid,  large 
bronze;  Arqiiitd'inc,  bronze;  Crdnfurd  rink,  pink; 
Crdiifdidid,  yellow;  Caudle,  white-tinted  carmine; 
Cdlcdonid,  pure  white;  Framfitdd  Early  Whifr, 
pure  white;  Fcr  Pdrisieiine,  mauve;  (ieorijc 
Bnirness,  crushed  strawberry;  XaniKDidie,  pale 
])ink;   Rahliic  Burns,  cerise;    and   Biihis,   claret. 

Lawns. — Any  alterations  still  in  hand  should  be 
com])leted  as  soon  as  possiijle.  A  good  raking  and 
topdressing  of  old  potting  soil  put  through  the 
screen,  with  lime  added,  will  prove  most  bene- 
ficial. Tennis  Courts,  Bowling  Greens,  Croquet 
liawns  and  Golf  Courses  will  require  considerable 
attention  to  get  them  into  first-class  condition. 
Give  a  slight  sweeping  and  light  rolling  every 
week  if  weather  permits.  Have  the  mowing 
machines  put  into  good  order;  I  find  it  best  to 
send  them  in  every  season  for  a  thorough  over- 
hauling to  tlie  makers;  they  then  go  through  a 
lieav"  season  satisfactorily.  'Where  motor  mowers 
are  in  use,  see  that  they  are  stored  and  kept  in 
a  perfectly  dry  machine-house,  and  give  occasional 
cleaning  and  oiling. 

Hedges. — This  is  a  suitable  time  to  plant  new 
hedges.  Thoroughly  manure  and  trench  the  site. 
For  enclosing  flower  gardens  and  as  a  Inickground 
to  herl)aceous  liorders  and  also  for  s-iving  a  ])lace 
character  there  is  nothing  to  equal  Yew.  Its  slow 
growth  is  against  it  where  a  quick  growth  is  re- 
quired, but  once  it  is  established  it  will  hold  its 
own.     Gdldfir  Qurrii    II<dh/   is    a  beautiful   subject 


f(u-  boundary  planting;  Jlnlli/,  Trird.  Ihi \rfliiir\\, 
llcccli.  I ' i/iucssiis  Mdcrnrd I  I'd ,  and  Aihar  V'ltn: 
arc    suitable    subjects. 

MixKi)  BoRUEKS. — Go  over  and  cut  down  any  of 
the  stems  left  from  last  season,  and  give  a  slight 
forking  and  c-lcaning  before  the  bulbous  plants 
become  too  large.  See  that  all  labels  are  somid, 
and  in  position.  Where  borders  are  to  be  rc- 
l)lanted  this  spring,  get  the  ground  thoroughly 
tienched  and  manured.  Give  Lily  of  tlu>  Valley 
l)eds  a  good  topdressing  of  sifted  l(>af  soil,  anil 
plant  the  crowns  in  various  positions,  to  extend 
the  flowering  season.  Keep  the  lights  off  the 
Penstcmoii   and    Viola    cuttings   whenever  possibl(\ 


Southern  and  Western   Counties. 

By    Mi;.    ,1.    Matthews,    Gardener   to    Sii-    KMcliaid 

.1.    Musgrave,    Bart.,    Tourin,    ("a])])(i(|iiin. 

County   Waterford. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

With  the  uncertain  weather  conditions  in  Feb- 
ruary, giound  operations  are  very  difficult  to  get 
on  witli,  therefore  work  on  liand  must  be  arranged 
ai'cording  to  circumstances.  We  can  reasonably 
expect  some  hard  weather  during  the  month  after 
the  mild   spell  we  have  had. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  to  comnlete  digging  and  trenching  in  ])re- 
paration  for  the  busy  days  approaching.  Make 
preparations"  for  sowing  some  of  the  earliest  seeds 
this  month  in-  the  way  of  repairing  seed-boxes; 
collect,  ready  to  hand,  under  cover  material  for 
sowing;  loam  leaf  mould  (Beech  and  Oak -for  pre- 
ference),  sand,    and   wood-ashes. 

Broad  Beans. — Make  another  sowing  in  ])oxes, 
for  planting  out  later,  also  a  sowing  of  a  good 
long-pod    variety   outside    for    succession. 

Cabbage. — Sow  an  early  variety  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  grow  on  sturdy,  pricking  off  a  few  inches 
apart  when  the  first  or  second  leaf  shows;  this  is 
also  the  time  to  sow  lied  or  I'lcirniu  Cahhane  if 
plants  were  not  raised  in  the  autiunn.  Young 
plants  put  out  in  the  autumn  have  made  great 
progress  owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter; 
make  good  any  l)lanks  in  the  runs,  and  stir  the 
soil  occasionally  when  dry  enough. 

Cauliflower. — A  sowing  should  be  made  of  an 
early  and  late  variety,  such  as.  Early  London  and 
Autunin  Giant,  for  a  succession  to  those  in  cold 
frames;  treat  as  advised  for  Cabbage.  Plants  in 
frames  require  strict  attention  to  airing  and 
watering;  keep  them  as  hardy  as  possible,  but 
protected  from  frost.  Slugs  are  particularly  fond 
of  these,  and  must  be  guarded  against.  The  best 
plan  is  to  have  a  hunt  in  the  evening  with  a  light, 
when  they  are  generally  busy;  a  dusting  of  lime 
and  soot  round  the  frame  helps  to  check  them. 
T   have  tried  Sanitds   Pou-drr  with   goad   rrsults. 

Celery. — A  pinch  of  seed  should  he  sown  to 
supply  an  early  lot.  Sow  in  pots  of  light  soil  in 
gentle  heat;  when  the  seedlings  are  up,  keep  as 
near  the  light  as  possible,  and  give  strict  attention 
to  watering.  At  no  period  of  its  growth  should 
Celery  get  dry  at  tlie  roots,  or  bolting  will  be  cer- 
tain later  on. 
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Carrots. ^Towards  the  end  of  the  luonth  a  sow- 
ing of  a  stump-rooted  variety  should  be  made  in 
-.1  warm  corner.  I  have  found  Early  Stiriiiiff 
Reliance  an  ideal  one  for  early  use;  it  is  a  quick 
grower,   and  of  excellent  quality. 

French  Beans  will  force  much  easier  now,  as 
the  sun  is  gaining  more  power  and  days  are 
lengthening.  Sow  six  or  eight  seeds  in  7  or  8-inch 
]»ots,  filled  about  three-parts  full  with  good  soil, 
and  ijlaced  in  a  warm  house;  syringe  freely  to 
keep  Red  Spider  in  check.  When  the  plants  are 
well  up  and  growing  freely,  give  a  good  top- 
dressing,  placing  twigs  round  as  a  means  of  sup- 
])ort  for  the  i)lants  when  carrying  a  heavy  crop; 
when  the  pods  are  well  set.  feed  with  weak  liquid 
manure. 

Herbs  of  the  pereiniial  varieties  in  borders 
should  he  seen  to;  if  grown  in  the  same  position 
from  year  to  year  some  decayed  manure  should 
be  spread  over  the  ground  to  afford  nourishment. 
New  plantations  should  be  made  when  old  stocks 
are  exhausted. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  be  planted  any  time 
now.  These  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  the 
better  the  position  the  better  the  results.  Plant 
in  drills  about  3  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  l)etween 
the  sets.  If  last  year's  crop  is  still  in  the  ground 
lift  them,  and  select  the  planting  tubers,  storing 
the  remainder  in  sand  for  future  use. 

Lettuce  in  frames  should  be  aired  freely  on  fine 
days,  and  watered  as  occasion  demands.  Make  a 
small  sowing  indoors  to  supply  heads  to  succeed 
those  sown  in  the  autunui;  transplant  in  frames 
and  on  a  warm  bolder  when   large  enough. 

Onions  sown  in  boxes  last  month,  will  be  coming 
through  the  soil.  Keep  growing  gently,  hardening 
off  gradually  till  the  cold  frame  is  reached.  The 
end  of  the  month  will  be  soon  enoup'h  to  sow  the 
main  crop,  providing  always  the  ground  can  be  got 
into  a  suitable  state;  nothing  is  gained  by  working 
on  sticky  soil,  but  in  many  cases  valuable  seed  is 
destroyed.  Give  the  plot  a  good  forking  over, 
breaking  up  the  lumps:  follow  with  a  dressing  of 
wood-ashes  and  soot.  If  this  is  done  in  the  morn- 
ing of  a  promising  dav  and  left  to  dry  for  a  few 
hours,  less  trouble  will  be  found  to  secure  a  good 
seed  bed.  Sow  thinly  in  drills  12  to  15  inches 
apart,  about  1  inch  deep,  cover  lightly  with  the 
back  of  the  rake,  finishing  off  by  raking  length- 
ways up  the  drills  to  avoid  scattering  the  seeds 
over  the  plot.  I  sow  all  my  main  crop  Onions  in 
lioxes  this  month,  planting  out  when  of  a  suitable 
size.  Plant  out  Tripolis  if  not  done  in  the 
autumn.  Owing  to  so  nnich  moisture  in  this  dis- 
trict I  have  failed  to  keep  Tripolis  through  the 
winter;  they  simply  melt  away,  consequently,  I 
have  given  up  the  practice.  Onion  sets  gives  me 
more  satisfaction.  These  may  be  planted  in  drills, 
a?  advised  above,  and  0  inches  between  each  set, 
simply  pushing  the  little  bulb  into  the  soil;  draw 
every  alternate  plant  when  fit  to  use,  leaving  the 
others  to  mature. 

Parsnips  require  a  long  season's  growth,  and 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  convenient.  Choose  a 
piece  of  ground  that  was  well  manured  and  deeply 
('u;  last  year;  where  Cauliflower  or  Snrouts  were 
grown  makes  a  suitable  plot.  After  breaking  up 
the  soil  give  a  dressing  of  wood-ashes  and  a  light 
(lusting  of  basic  slatr;  I  believe  this  reduces  rust 
on  the  roots.  Sow  in  drills  18  inches  apart  and 
2  inches  deep;  a  good  plan  is  to  drop  a  few  seeds 


every  9   inches  along  the  drills,    thinning   out   all 
l)ut  the  strongest  later  on. 

Peas. — Good  cultivation  is  essential  for  this 
choice  vegetable,  which  well  repays  the  little  extra 
trouble  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil.  Pre- 
pare trenches  for  late  crops,  leaving  the  surface 
rough  until   required  for  sowing. 

Make  another  sowing  in  boxes,  and  when  con- 
ditions are  favourable,  sow  an  early  variety  out- 
side—such  as  Multiple,  The  Pilot,  or  Gradus. 

Potatoes  in  frames  must  not  be  cuddled,  or  too 
much  tap  at  the  expense  of  tubers  will  be  the 
result.  Water  with  care  and  earlv  in  the  day,  to 
enable  the  moisture  to  dry  up  before  nightfall. 
Fiost  has  a  more  penetrating  effect  if  frames  are 
iKdisture  laden.  Prepare  to  plant  a  few  sets  on  an 
early  border  or  along  the  foot  of  a  warm  wall. 
New  Potatoes  are  much  appreciated  in  most  estab- 
lishments, and  when  forcing  is  not  carried  out,  a 
little  extra  care  and  trouble  is  well  rewarded. 
There  are  several  good  varieties  for  early  plant- 
ing, but  I  favour  Uuke  of  York;  it  is  also  a  good 
forcer. 

Radish  may  be  sown  in  small  quantities  from 
time  to  time  on  an  early  border,  protecting  from 
small  birds,    which    are  "very  destructive   to   these. 

Turnips,  too,  will  claim  a  corner  of  the  early 
border.  The  end  of  the  month  will  be  soon  enough 
to  sow.  Many  of  these  may  run  to  seed,  but  for  a 
few  early  ones  it  is  worth  the  risk. 

Tomatoes. — Make  a  sowing  early  this  month, 
and  grow  in  a  warm  house  close  to  the  glass;  keep 
them  as  sturdy  as  possible.  A  sowing  about  the 
end  of  the  month  will  provide  plants  for  a  main 
crop  and  for  planting  outside;  put  them  on  as 
required.  Water  carefully  until  the  flowering 
stage  is  reached,  when  a  more  generous  supply 
should  be  given  to  secure  a  good  set  of  fruit. 

General  Remarks. — Remove  all  decayed  leaves 
from  growing  vegetables,  and  continue  collecting 
material  for  hotbeds  when  forcing  is  practiced. 
Parsnips  are  better  lifted  before  growth  starts. 
Burn  up  all  rubbish,  saving  the  ashes  for  dressing 
the  ground  later  on.  Pea  sticks  should  be  got 
ready  for  future  use.  Stir  the  soil  among  growing 
crops,  and  keep  the  vegetable  quarters  clean  and 
tidy. 

Fruit    Garden. 

The  pruning  of  all  trees  and  bushes  ought  to  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible.  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarines trees  on  walls  should  now  be  tied  up  into 
position  before  the  buds  get  too  far  forward ;  avoid 
overcrowding.  In  this  district  some  of  the  fruit 
trees  are  showing  signs  of  activity,  even  at  this 
early  date  (January  14th),  and  it  will  be  advisable 
to  get  all  spraying  done  as  soon  as  possible ;  owing 
to  the  wet  and  stormy  weather  during  the  past 
month  this  has  not  been  practicable,  there- 
fore, lose  no  opportunity  of  getting  this  work 
completed.  If  for  any  reason  intended  planting 
has  not  been  done,  make  every  effort  to  have 
such  work  completed  if  the  soil  is  iv  n  Jit  state. 
Planting  can,  of  course,  be  successfully  cairied  on 
up  to  the  end  of  March,  but  the  sooner  trees  are 
in  the  better. 

Continue  with  the  tying  up  of  wall  trees  on 
suitable  days.  It  is  a  cold  operation,  and  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  as 
other  work  of  a  warmer  nature  can  be  found  when 
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too  cold,  such  .MS  forking  round  llio  orchard  trees 
and  wheeling  manure  for  topdressing ;  nuich  time 
i.-  thus  saved. 

Where  birds  are  trouhh'some  among  (Joosc- 
l)erry  bushes,  a  dusting  of  powdered  lime  will  helj) 
to  ciieck  them,  but  failing  that,  try  the  gun  and 
a   cartri<lge    (if   you  can  get   them). 

Head  down  inifruitful  trees  ready  for  grafting 
next  month.  Select  suital)le  scions  of  varieties 
known  to  do  well  in  your  locality;  tie  in  bundles, 
and  bury  thiMu  three-parts  of  their  length  behind 
a  north  "wall   till  required. 

Clean  away  all  weeds  and  dead  leaves  from 
Strawberrv  plots,  and  a])ply  a  nndch  of  long, 
rough  manure;  the  heavy  rains  will  wash  down 
the  good  properties,  leaving  the  surface  clean  for 
the  fruits  to  lie  on. 

Have  a  look  over  fruits  in  store,  and  remove 
any  decayed  samples.  Handle  carefully  those  that 
are  sound,  as  the  slightest  bruise  starts  decay  at 
once. 

Plrasure  GROUNns. 
Little  work  will  be  required  in  this  quarter  apart 
from  keeping  the  place  clean  and  tidy,  unless 
alteratious  are  still  in  progress.  Keep  grass  lawns 
cleaned  and  rolled;  this  is  most  necessary  where 
worms  are  tro>d)lesome:  the  casts  give  a  lawn 
a  shab])y  and  neglected  appearance.  Attend  to 
the  thinning  and  tying  up  of  the  various  climbing 
•  slants,  inchidiii'f  Hoses  of  the  WH'lMin'iana  type 
if  not  already  done;  cut  away  all  dead  and  weak 
shoots,  giving  more  space  and  light  to  the  re- 
mainder; ])etter  results  will  follow  at  flowering 
time. 

February  is  not  a  good  month  for  planting  trees 
and  shrubs;  such  work  is  better  left  over  till 
March  and  April,  especially  in  the  case  of  Coni- 
fers. The  ))est  time  to  move  these  now  is  just  when 
growth  is  starting;  if  carefully  lifted  with  good 
1)alls  of  soil  and  well  watered  after  planting,  few 
failures  will  occur.  Last  year,  in  mid-March,  I 
lifted  and  replanted  at  a  distance  part  of  a 
Ciiprrssiis  Macrocaipa  hedge  which  had  been 
planted  at  least  si.x  years.  Owing  to  the  light 
nature  of  the  soil  it  was  impracticable  to  retain 
balls  of  earth  round  the  roots.  Very  few  plants 
failed  to  grow  in  spite  of  the  long  spell  of  dry 
weather  which  followed;  they  were  well  watered 
at  planting  time,  and  sprinkled  overhead  several 
times  for  a  month.  Bedding  plants,  such  as 
Geraniums,  Heliotrophe,  &c.,  shoidd  be  potted  off 
singly  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  to  start,  grow- 
ing them  on  slowly,  and  gradually  hardening  off 
to  a  cold  frame.  Seeds  of  Antirrhinotus  nuiy  be 
.sown  now  in  pans  of  light  soil,  pricking  off  into 
frames  when  fit   to   handle. 

Sweet  Peas,  for  flowering  in  early  snnnuer,  may 
be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  planted  out  A\hen 
strong  enough;  ground  for  these  shouid  be  pre- 
pared now. 

Look  over  the  Rock  Garden,  and  clean  away 
any  leaves  and  weeds;  afford  protection  to  such 
favourites   as  may  require  it. 

Move  Dahlias  into  gentle  heat  to  start  into 
growth  for  securing  cuttings;  select  strong  shoots 
about  3  or  4  inches  long  with  a  heel,  inserting 
singly  into  small  pots  in  sandy  soil ;  place  on  a 
gentle  Iwttom  heat,  and  when  rooted,  gradually 
harden  nff.  putting  into  larger  pots  when  neces- 
sary. Violets  in  frames  require  strict  attention 
during  dull,  damp  days.  Pick  off  decaying  leaves, 
and  stir  the  soil  with  a  hand  fork;  remove  the 
lights    entirely    when    weather    permits,    to    thor- 


oughly dry  up  excessive  moisture.  This  is  a  good 
tiuu^  to  put  in  cuttings  for  flowering  lu^xt  winter. 
Insert  in  sandy  soil,  either  in  a  frame  or  boxes, 
where  they  will  root,  and  be  ready  to  ])lant  out 
towai'ds  the  end  of  April.  Have  stakes  ju'cpared 
and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  different  lengths;  labels 
may  be  renewed  when  wanted;  grass  machines 
cleaned  and  oiled,  and  repairs  seen  to  before 
the  season  comes  on  us. 


Record  of  Rainfall  for  Twelve  Months. 

Inches 
4.88  Rain  fell  on  25  days  of  ihe  month. 
14 
25 
1.5 
18 
9 

12 
12 
13 
13 

29 


33.92 

Showing  a  tutal   fall  of  33.92  inches  and  192  days 
oji  which  rain  fell. 

J.  Matthews, 

Touiin,    Ca])po(|uin.  Waterford. 
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Sept. 
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Oct. 
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Nov. 

2.10 
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5.28 

NOTICE 


T)  EADERS  are  invited  to  submit  questions 
bearmg  on  gardenmg  in  any  of  its 
branches.  It  is  our  desire  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  gardening  in  Ireland,  and  we  are 
in  touch  with  experts  who  will  be  glad  to 
give  every  assietance. 

We  are  always  open  to  consider  articles, 
and  would  be  glad  to  receive  photographs — 
of  gardens  or  plants — for  publication,  if  suit- 
able ;  senders  will  oblige  by  stating  whether 
payment  is  desired  in  the  event  of  publication. 

Contributions  should  reach  the  Editor  not 
later  than  the    15th  of  each  month. 
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•-1  4  NEW  VM|t 

Cut    Flowers    in    Winter* ***^^'^«^al 


]^UHiNO  the  winter  montlis,  when  tlowers  for 
cutting  are  scarce,  much  can  be  done  witli 
branches  of  catkin  flowering  trees.  In  Novem- 
ber Salix  Meycriana,  the  earhest  of  the  Willows 
to  flower,  makes  an  original  effect  of  great 
charm.  The  black,  horn-like  scales,  if  gently 
l)resse(l,    peel  off,    showing    the    sill-iy,    silvery, 


inccDui  rainiilifi-cnrcineis,  with  its  coral  bark 
and  catkin,  make  a  pretty  branching  effect. 
Hazel  and  Poplars  open  well  in  water. 

As  well  as  catkin  flowering  trees  there  are 
many  early  comers,  such  as  Cornus  Mas,  with 
the  pretty,  yellow,  star-shaped  flowers;  Hamn- 
)neHs      ntollis,      H.      arborca      Cliinionauth  us, 


I'hotoby]  .IaSMINUM    SlEBOLDlANUM .  [W .   E.  Trevithicl-. 

With  a  spray  of  J.  nudifloruni  on  the  right. 


baby  catkins  on  the  dark  purple  and  red  stems. 
»S'.  daphnoidcs  var.  aglaia  has  gi'ey  stems 
of  stiff  upright  hai)it ;  it'^  catkins  turn  a  soft, 
rosy  pink  as  they  mature.  *S.  clncrra 
flowers  later  and  is  of  dwarfer  habit.  8. 
pndnosa  has  long,  slender  stems  covered  with 
grey  bloom.  All  these  Willows  have  the  merit 
of  keeping  fresh  for  weelvs  in  water,  and  can 
be  used  as  cuttings  when  their  decorative  days 
are  over. 

A\nu8     cnnericaniis,     and    the     brighter     .4. 


Lonicera  StaiuUsIii  and  Daphne  Mczereum, 
purple  and  white,  are  especially  welcome  on 
account  of  tbeir  ^weet  scent.  Later  on,  the 
prunings  of  Peach  trees,  generally  thrown 
away,  if  kept  in  a  warm  room  open  freely.  All 
members  of  the  PKmus  family  are  easily 
hurried  into  bloom  if  taken  when  the  buds  are 
formed.  They  make  delightful  decoration, 
bringing  a  foretaste  of  spring  into  the  dwelling- 
house  long  before  she  appears  in  the  open. 
P  run  IIS     cerasifcm    comes    first;    the    slender, 
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angular,  black   stt-nis  ct''.  ircd   w  itli    purr   wliitf 
riowfi's   contrast    well    willi    sprays    of  Cijduniii 

j(l ptDllCII  . 

Of  all  the  Prumis  family  with  white  tluwrrs, 
/'.  (lasijcdjjxt  (the  lilaek  Ajiricot)  stands  out  as 
the  most  lieautiful,  clox'ly  followed  l)y  /'. 
IJavididua  uIIki  ,  I',  coin  in  iinia,  1' .  spinot^it  It.  /)/., 
P.  aiKjiifitifoUit  (the  mountain  cherry  of  the 
Unitt'd  States),  and  the  well-known  /'.  i'/,s,s(/ /(//'. 

Of  pink-llowerinf4  Prunuses  the  January 
blooming  /*.  Ihi  ridiniHi  luhm.  I'.  Iiilchti  and  it-; 
double  form  I'.  (Iclii>^ccn)i,  1'.  diii  jjijddl  n:-; 
persicoides  and  /'.  /H/-s/Vf/  are  most  effeeti\c. 
Pf^UHUS  tfiicrohpi!^  var.  Smith  I,  generally 
lirio\vn  as  P.  Miqinliiiiia ,  which  Ijravel}'  flowers 
from  November  until  April,  must  not  bo  for- 
gotten. Few  gardens,  however,  possess  a 
plant  large  enough  to  yield  bi'anches  for  decora- 
tion. 

Eibes,  Forsythias,  especially  F.  sui^pennd , 
and  the  black-stemmed  F.  sus])e)isa  atrocdiiUa, 
NuttdJia  ccrd.sif()rnii>^,  .ldHiiii)\inii  inid'illoru ni , 
and  its  better,  if  less  known,  form, 
Jaii)i)indni  Sivholdidiiu in ,  can  all  l)e  used. 
When  cut,  the  barlv  should  be  peeled  two 
inches  up  the  stem,  which  should  be  sidit,  and 
fresh  warm  water  given  every  third  day,  cutting 
a  piece  frequently  off  the  end  of  the  stem.  The 
Avriter  has  tried  all  those  na'med,  and  found 
them  to  be  satisfactory.  Where  gas  or  oil  lamps 
are  used,  flowers  will  last  nuich  longer  if  placed 
in  a  cool  passage  when  lighting  up  time  arrives. 


The    Daphnes. 


For  all  gardening  ])eople  tlie  J)aidines  have  a 
special  charm.  They  \  ary  in  habit  from  tiny 
alpine  bushes  a  few  inches  high  to  robust 
shrubs  reaching  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 
Some  are  comparatively  easy  to  grow,  others 
are  less  so  and  require  somewhat  carefid 
treatment  to  ensure  success.  A  considerable 
number  are  evergreen,   others  are  deciduous. 

Ilegarding  cultivation,  as  hinted  above,  it  is 
•juite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and 
fast  rule.  It  'is  a  well  known  fact  that  certain 
species  will  flourish  in  one  garden  and  not  in 
another,  and  it  is  likely  that  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  success  or 
failure.  A  moii»t,  but  not  stagnant,  condition 
at  the  roots  seems  necessary  for  the  majority, 
and  lime  is  considered  necessary  for  many  of 
the  si:)ecies,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  what  foundation  there  is  for  this  belief, 
except  that  the  greater  number  seem  to  be 
native  on  limestone  formations.  To  take  the 
charming  Garland  Flower  as  an  example,  this 


s])ecies — I).  Ciitmuhl — seems  to  tloinish  in 
one  place  in  loam  with  lime  and  in  anotlu'r  in 
peat.  Many  p  opie  ha\e  doubtless  l)een 
tdiai'nied  with  lln'  handsoiue,  h.ealthy  clumps 
of  this  s])ecies  iniporicd  from  Holland,  and 
apparently  grown  in  the  rich,  black,  sandy 
soil  of  that  country;  \>et,  when  [slanted  in  loam 
in  our  own  gardens  such  ])lants  languisli  after 
a  year  or  so.  Mowever,  quite  a  large  pro|)or- 
tion  of  tile  hardy  sj)ecies  in  eultixation  grow 
ipiite  satisfactorily  in  onlinary   loamy   soil. 

Propagation  is  effected  in  a  variety  of  ways  : 
by  seeds  of  any  when  procurable,  by  layering 
of  such  low-s])reading  growers  as  F> .  Blacjayand 
and  l>.  I'ncoi  inn ,  and  indeed,  any  of  the 
species  wliere  suitaoly  placed  branches  can  be 
brought  in  contact  with  soil.  Many  kinds  may 
be  grafted  on  seedlings  of  L).  \lezeveuin ,  which 
is  deciduous  and,  theoretically,  should  be  used 
as  a  stock  for  deciduous  species  only;  at  the 
same  time  I  have  repeatedly  grafted  ever- 
greens such  as  D.  ])(i uphln'i  un  to  IK  Mczereuni 
with  quite  satisfactory  results.  It  is  advisable 
to  graft  as  low  down  as  possible.  The  beauti- 
ful /).  pelru'd  (rupestris)  also  grows  cpiite  well 
on  Alezereum  stocks. 

The  following  species  and  varieties  are  in 
cultivation: — I).  aJpiiid,  a  dwarf  s})ecies  suit- 
able for  the  rock  garden ;  the  leaves  are  about 
one  and  a  half  inches  long,  lance -shajjed,  and 
broader  towards  the  apex.  The  fragrant  flow'ers 
are  white,   ])roduced  in  early  summer. 

/).  ditdicd,  from  the  Altai  Mountains,  grows 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  and  like 
the  preceding,  is  deciduous.  The  oblanceolate 
leaves  are  quite  smooth  and  the  ffowers  white. 

D.  Blagaijaiid,  from  the  mountains  of 
Eastern  Europe,  is  a  ])opular  ])lant  where  it 
does  well.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf  and  sjireading, 
leaves  evergreen,  borne  towards  the  ends  of 
the  twigs.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  are 
creamy  white  in  colour,  sweet-scented,  appear- 
ing in  i\Iarch.  This  species  grows  in  sun  or 
shade  in  moist,  stony  soil,  composed  of  good 
loam  mixed  with  peat ;  the  shoots  as  they  gi'ow 
should  be  weighted  down  with  stones,  w'hich 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  form 
roots  towards  the  apex. 

D.  caucdHica  is  a  deciduous  species  hailing 
from  the  Caucasus.  It  will  reach  a  height  of 
three  or  four  feet  when  flourishing,  and  is  on 
the  whole  more  interesting  than  beautiful.  The 
oblanceolate  leaves  are  smooth  and  of  a  light 
green  hue;  the  flowers,  borne  in  heads,  are  pro- 
duced in  early  summer. 

D.  Ciirnriim,  the  Garland  Flower,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  dwarf  shrubs  in  cultivation 
when    flourishing    and    flowering    freely.      The 
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smooth,  dark-green  leaves  are  1  ance-shaped, 
tliickly  placed  on  the  twigs.  The  llowers  pro- 
(hiced  in  May  are  borne  in  many-tlowered 
chisters  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  are  rosy- 
pink  in  colour,  with  a  delightful  fragrance. 
Not  an  easy  plant  to  grow  in  every  garden. 
A  moist  but  amply-drained,  loamy  soil  niay  be 
recommended.  Soils  naturally  deficient  in 
humus  or  moisture-retaining  material  would 
probably  benefit  by  an  admixture  of  peat. 
There  are  one  or  two  varieties  of  this  species, 
notably  D.  Cneunini  major,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  superior  to  the  type  and  is  usually  offered 
in  catalogues  as  such,  wliile  D.  Cneoniiii 
Vrrloti  has  more  glaucous  leaves  and  smaller 
Hower  lieads.  I  have  not  seen  the  white  variety 
reported  some  years  ago. 

/).  Daupliiiu  is  an  evergreen  reputed  to  be 
of  hyl)rid  origin.  The  leaves  are  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  dark  green  and  shining.  The 
riowers,  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in 
few  flowered  clusters,  are  reddish  purple  and 
very  fragrant.  Grafted  on  /).  Mc^crctiin  this 
hybrid  grows  strongly  and  flourishes  in  moist 
soil  with  some  shade.  The  branches  are  very 
easily  l)roken  by  strong  winds  or  heavy  falls  of 
sJiow  and  a  sheltered  position  is  advisable ; 
flowering  in  February  and  March. 

/).  (Iciil.ird,  a  native  of  China,  would,  no 
d(iul)t,  flourish  in  the  milder  parts  of  Ireland, 
hut  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a  greenhouse 
shrul)  ill  most  places. 

/).  (inidiunt,  a  native  of  S.  W.  Europe,  is  an 
evergreen  with  narrow,  lauce-sha])e(l  leaves. 
It  grows  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  higli 
and   produces  pink  flowers  in  summer. 

/).  LdurcoJa,  the  common  Spurge  Laurel,  is 
fairly  often  met  with  in  gardens.  It  will  reach 
a  height  of  three  or  four  feet  when  flourishing, 
and  is  an  evergreen.  The  leaves  vary  up  lo 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  according  to  ihe 
\ig(jur  of  the  specimen,  and  are  abruptly 
narrowed  towards  the  point  in  some  leaves, 
though  more  gradual  in  others,  and  here  at 
least,  much  smaller  than  those  of  7).  pontica, 
witli  whicli  it  is  sometimes  confused,  but  this 
may  be  a  question  of  health. 

The  flowers  of  D.  Laiircola  are  yellowish 
green,  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
towards  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  They  appear 
early  in  the  year.  The  \AV\ety  Philip  pi  is  a  low- 
growing,  bushy  plant,  the  leaves  more  closely 
arranged  and  smaller  than  in  the  tyjie. 

D.  Mezereuhi  is  probably  the  most  popular 
Daphne  in  cultivation.  A  deciduous  species 
growing  four  or  five  feet  high,  it  is  a  beautiful 
object  when  the  shoots  aie  well  furnished  with 
fragrant,  purplish-red  flowers  in  February.  The 
pure  white    variety  is   not    less    beautiful    and 


seeds  freely,  coming  quite  true  from  seeds  as 
far  as  I  have  seen.  There  is  a  variety,  grandi- 
flora,  which  I  haw  not  seen,  reputed  to  flower 
in  October. 

D.  udura  is  an  evergreen  growing  up  to  four 
feet  high  under  greenhouse  conditions,  which 
seem  to  suit  it  best,  but  it  is  likely  that  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  it  would  flourish  in  the  open. 
The  flowers  are  reddish-purple  and  very  sweet- 
scented.  In  Wicklow,  and  in  the  south  and 
west,  this  delightful  shrub  should  certainly  be 
tried. 

D.  pctnica  (/).  nipcstris)  is  a  tiny  little 
alpine  evergreen  lately  become  popular  with 
lovers  of  alpines.  Of  twiggy  habit,  it  bears 
small  thickish  leaves  and  produces  clusters  of 
pink,  sweet-scented  flowers  at  the  ends  of  the 
twigs.  It  can  be  })ropagated  by  grafting  on 
seedlings     of    D.    Me.zereuni     and     should     be 

worked  "  as  low  as  possible  ;  a  sunny  position 
in  loamy  soil  is  recommended. 

/-).  pontica,  native  of  Asia  Minor,  is  a  robust 
evergreen,  more  vigorous  here  than  the  Spurge 
Laurel.  The  leaves  vary  in  size  up  to  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  of  a  dark,  glossy,  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  green,  pro- 
duced in  sjn'ing.  A  useful  plant  for  moist 
shady  j)ositions  flourishing  in  the  shade  of  trees. 

/).  rctiisd,  introduced  from  China  some  years 
ago,  is  an  attractive,  slow-growing  species  suit- 
able for  the  rock  garden.  The  branches  are 
comparatively  stout  and  sturdy,  and  the  dark 
green  coriaceous  leaves  are  from  one  to  two 
inches  long.  The  flowers,  produced  in  late 
spring,  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  and  are  reddish-purple  on  the  outside, 
much  paler  within.  g     Dublin. 


Notes   from  my   Rock  Garden. 

The  early  days  of  February  have  shown  much 
promise  of  the  beauty  that  will  unfold  in  the 
weeks  to  come. 

Saxifrages  are  thickly  set  with  buds  in 
different  stages  of  advancement,  while  there  is 
one  of  the  Burseriana  section  in  full  bloom. 
White,  round,  well-shaped  petals,  the  stems  of 
brightest  red  and  the  foliage  silvery,  faintly 
green.  S.  apiciiJain,  of  the  same  section,  will 
be  the  next  to  bloom,  the  buds  now  showing 
the  primrose  colour  well. 

Of  the  mossy  section,  "  Red  Admiral  "  will 
be  one  of  the  first  to  bloom ;  it  is  a  pity  that 
its  lovely  ruby  crimson  changes  colour  so 
quickly.  The  l)eautiful  Arkwrightii  comes 
soon  after  and  lasts  long.  The  white,  large 
blooms  have  a  peculiar  form  of  their  own.  The 
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foliage  also  may  be  easily  recognised  wlu'ii  the 
plant  is  out  of  bloom.  No  Saxifrage  is  more 
lovely  than  this  one.  A  new  white  calltMl 
"  Purity  "  is  also  very  beautiful. 

The  Oppositifolia  Sa.xifrages  are  coming  into 
bloom.  These  neat-growing  plants  should  be 
more  widely  grown.  In  a  few  weeks  time  ;dl 
the  Saxifrages  can  be  propagated  by  division, 
very  easily  and  with  a  certainty  of  coming 
true.  Plant  in  the  soil  which  suits  them  s(j 
well :  good  loam  mixed  slig'htly  with  fine  sand. 
A  very  sound  plan  is  to  place  a  couple  of  suit- 
able stones  on  top  of  or  round  the  plant  or 
cutting;  heavy  rains  loosen  the  soil  and  a 
strong  wind  may  sweep  the  plant  away — 
certainly  retard  its  rooting  well — then  when 
the  dry  weather  comes  the  cutting  or  off-shoot 
will  benefit  greatly. 

Saxifrages  come  easily  from  seed,  but  there 
is  always  the  uncertainty  of  their  not  coming 
true,  as  is  the  case  with  many  other  pl.uits, 
such  as  Violas  and  Dianthi.  D.  graniticus 
only  may  be  relied  upon  to  come  absolutely 
true.  Seeds  should  be  gathered  in  dry  weather 
and,  of  course,  if  ripe,  md  sown  as  soon  after 
)'ipening  as  possible.  Incarvilea  Delavayi  is 
one  of  the  good  things  easily  increased  by  seed 
sown  in  the  open ;  it  will  not  flower  for  several 
seasons  after,  unfortunately.  The  Jj^thionemas 
and  Cheiranthi  may  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
fine  crops  in  the  open  from  well  saved  seed. 
Seeds  of  some  of  the  choicer  plants  are  better 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame. 

To  return  to  the  present  early  bloom.  There 
are  stray  blossoms  now  on  the  Aubretias, 
])atches  of  colour  from  tlie  masses  of  Hepatica 
buds;  there  are  buds  almost  open  on  the  Violas 
that  have  produced  a  few  blooms  all  winter, 
and  a  regular  "  drift  "  of  yellow  aconite,  and 
•i<weral  white,  pink  and  deeper  shades  ot  Erica 
carnea  in  full  bloom.  Heaths  are  a  great 
stand-by  in  the  rock  garden  and  may.  be  in- 
creased by  taking  off  a  small  piece  with  some 
of  the  fibrous  root  with  it.  Plant  in  peat 
mould  for  preference,  or  leaf  mould ;  pack 
tightly  into  the  ground  with  stones,  and  keep 
moist  just  at  first.  There  are  so  many  varie- 
ties of  Heaths  and  Heathers  that  some  of  these 
lovely  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  almost 
throughout  the  year. 

A  very  choice  plant  now  in  bloom  that  has 
got  into  the  rock  garden  in  some  way  or  other 
is  Priniula  elatior  coervJca,  the  lovely  old  sky- 
blue  Polyanthus  with  silver  lacing ;  as  it  looks 
quite  happy  there  is  no  reason  why  it  shoidd 
be  disturbed,  and  it  proves  that  the  soil  must 
be  good  in  that  particular  part,  otherwise  it 
would  not  blossom  as  it  is  doing. 

There   are   many   blooms  on  Frlunila    .Julia', 


rather  miseral)le  looking  blooms,  Ijut  in  the 
shelter  of  a  large  stone  almost  hidden  from 
view  there  are  several  splendid  blooms.  This 
Primula  makes  a  good  early  spring  show,  is 
easily  propagated,  lil<es  good  soil  and  sunshine 
and  protection  from  the  north-wind. 

Primula  cdxlnneriaua  and  denticiilata  are 
not  so  advanced,  but  many  heads  of  bloom  are 
showing  in  all  their  various  shades  of  lilac, 
French  grey  and  white.  These  seed  them- 
selves and  do  well  an\'where  that  is  not  un- 
usually dry.  In  heavy,  rich  soil  they  increase 
at  a  great  rate.  Amaranthe. 

Tree  Pceonies. 

The  cultivated  varieties  of  Pceonia  Moutan,  the 
so-called  Tree  Pi3eonia,  are  among  the  most 
gorgeous  of  spring-flowering  shrubs.  During 
summer  their  handsome  leaves  are  of  consider- 
able beauty,  being  large  and  much  divided ;  in 
spring,  too,  as  the  leaves  are  developing  they 
are  most  attractive,  s'howing  various  beautifid 
tints  before  finally  becoming  green.  The  cul- 
tivation of  Tree  Pseonias  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult, their  only  fault  being  a  tendency  to 
begin  growth  too  early,  thus  becoming  liable 
to  injury  from  spring  frosts ;  but  for  this  they 
are  perfectly  hardy,  and  the  farther  north,  or 
the  colder  the  locality  in  which  they  are  grow- 
ing, the  less  liable  are  they  to  such  injury.  The 
obvious  remedy  is  to  choose  a  position  not  ex- 
posed to  the  morning  sun,  and  so  retard  growth 
as  long  as  possible. 

Piegarding  soil,  they  are  not  fastidious,  but 
being  gross  feeders,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
their  ample  leaves  and  large  flowers,  they  un- 
doubtedly prefer  a  strong  retentive  medium, 
and  when  established  will  respond  readily  to 
an  annual  mulch  of  thoroughly  decayed 
manure,  supplemented  during  summer  by  an 
occasional  soaking  of  weak  liquid  manure. 
Probably  the  best  time  'to  plant  specimens 
from  open  ground  is  September  or  early 
October,  but  a  common  and  quite  successfid 
])ractice  is  to  put  out  young  plants  from  pots 
in  spring,  when  danger  of  severe  frost  is  past — 
say  in  April  or  later,  according  to  locality. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  question  of  aspect,  Tree 
Pteonias  may  be  planted  as  isolated  specimens 
on  lawns,  where,  when  they  have  developed 
into  large  bushes,  bearing  a  wealth  of  immense 
double  flowers,  they  are  very  effective ;  they 
may  also  be  growxi  in  borders,  where  a  good 
selection  of  varieties  will  make  a  glorious 
spring  display,  and  to  supplement  this  later 
in  the  season,  clumps  of  Gladioli  or  Galtonia 
Candicans     may     be      planted      between     the 
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Pwonius,  wliile  as  a  front  line  to  Hower  during 
summer  a  row  of  Pentstemon  Southgate  Gem, 
jNIyddleton  Gem,  or  other  approved  variety, 
may  be  planted,  and  thus,  though  mainly 
devoted  to  Paeonias,  such  a  border  need  not  be 
dull  when  they  are  not  in  flower. 

The  mixed  border,  too,  may  be  encroached 
on  where  there  is  no  rigid  adherence  to 
herbaceous  plants,  and  probably  the  most  effec- 
tive   borders     are    tliose  wherein    a     iudicif)us 


The   Jasmines. 

Among  the  hardy  Jasmines  none  is  more  highly 
esteemed  than  Jaaininum.  iiudifionnii,  which 
during  mild  weather  blooms  through  the  winter 
from  October,  onwards.  The  common  form, 
with  its  bright  yellow  flowers,  is  a  frequent 
object  in  gardens,  large  and  srnall,  and 
flourishes  in  the  town  almost  as  well  as  in  the 
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selection  of  suitable  shrubs  is  employed.  There 
are  no  serious  pests  of  Tree  Paeonias,  and  given 
generous  treatment  they  remain  in  health  for 
many  years. 

The  most  satisfactory  ])lants  are  those  raised 
from  layers,  though  a  conuiion  nursery  practice 
is  to  graft  on  roots  of  herbaceous  Paeonias. 
Varieties  are  so  numerous  and  so  uniformly 
excellent  that  to  recommend  any  as  better  than 
others  is  well  nigh  impossible.  The  colovu's 
vary  through  rose,  lilac,  blush,  violet,  piu-ple, 
salmon  and  so  on,  and  it  becomes  entirely  a 
matter  of  individual  X^^^te  which  colours  are  to 
have  preference. 

IMOUTAN. 


pure  air  of  the  country.  It  is  called  JasniinUin 
nudiflorvm  probably  in  allusion  to  the  flowers 
being  produced  on  the  leafless  branches. 

Jas}ninuni  SiehohUanum ,  which  apparently 
cannot  be  specifically  separated  from  J.  nudi- 
forum,  is  nevertheless  a  much  superior  garden 
plant.  A  specimen  of  the  latter  has  been  con- 
spicuous on  a  wall  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Glasnevin  for  some  considerable  time.  Equally 
as  hardy  and  free-growing  as  theeommon  form, 
J.  Sieboldianum  is  vastly  superior  in  size  of 
flower  and  in  the  freedom  with  which  the 
flowers  are  produced.  The  flowers  ai'e  much 
larger,  more  regular  in  outline,  and  the  petals 
are     of    much     greater     substajice ;    they  are 
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also  more  closely  set  on  the  shoots,  thus  pro- 
viding a  nnieh  great«r  colour  disphiy.  M.  \'il- 
niorin,  from  whom  tlie  ])lant  was  obtained,  says 
in  Hortus  \'ilmorinianus,  that  he  l)rought  tlie 
plant  from  Japan  and  considered  it  a  hner 
plant  than  J.  nudijiornm ,  althougli  not  sp"c  i- 
fieally  distinc-t.  Our  ilhistration  shows  ck'arly 
how  superior  ./.  Sichdltlidnn iii  is  to  the  com- 
mon form  of  ./.  niidiflorinH,  a  flowering  branch 
of  which  is  inchided  in  the  right  of  the  picture. 
The  hardy  Jasmines  are  a  most  interesting  s-et 
of  shrubs  and  deserve  more  attention  in 
gardens. 

Jasmininn  fndicaus  is  nearly  evergreen  in 
shelter,  or  on  a  wall,  where,  it  thrives  best  in 
this  locahty.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  three 
small  leaflets,  and  the  yellow  flowers  are  ])r'.)- 
duced  in  summer  and  autumn ;  where  hardy  in 
the  open  it  forms  a  neat  bush. 

Jasniinum  officinale  is  the  common  white- 
flowered  Jasmine  occasionally  seen  rambling 
up  the  roofs  and  walls  of  cottages  and  even 
larger  houses.  The  flowers  are  delighiiully 
scented  and  the  pinnate  leaves  are  compara- 
tively large. 

Jasminiini  -pritnulininn ,  introduced  some 
years  ago  from  China,  has  proved  rather  a  dis- 
appointing plant  in  gardens.  When  first  '.hown 
as  a  pot  plant  well  fiu'nished  with  its  large, 
beautiful  yellow  flowers  it  created  immense  in- 
trest.  In  most  places  it  has  failed  to  flower 
satisfactorily  outside,  even  on  a  hot  wall  and 
apparently  pot  culture,  with  the  roots  confini-d, 
is  necessary ;  in  this  way  it  flowers  well  ;  nd 
should  be  useful  to  those  who  require  distinct 
plants  for  indoor  work  in  spring. 

Jasmimtm  revoJuUini  is  an  old  plant  in 
gardens,  hailing  from  India  and  Afghanistan. 
It  thrives  well  in  Ireland,  forming  a  large  ever- 
green bush.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clusters 
for  a  considerable  time  during  summer  md 
vary  from  six  to  a  dozen  or  more  in  each  cluster. 

JaSminum  WaUirhianvni,  from  Nepal,  re- 
sembles J.  revohitum  but  is  not  so  vigorous, 
with  smaller  leaflets  and  fewer  flowers  in  each 
cluster. 


1906-1920. 


Irish  Gardening  now  enters  on  its  fifteenth 
year,  the  first  number  having  appeared  in 
March,  1906,  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  most  sincerely  the  garden  lovers  and 
horticultural  friends  who  have  sid)scribed  to 
our  journal  since  the  commencement,  and 
still  continue  to  assist  us  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote the  love  of  gardening  in  our  native  land 
and  to  quicken  and  extend  among  all  classes 


an  interest  in  liorticulture  in  all  its  branches. 
We  owe  a  dee|>  debt  of  gratitude  also  to  those 
friends,  many  of  wiiom  are  in  tlk-  hont  rank 
of  horticulture  in  England  and  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  our  own  country,  who  have  contri- 
buted to  f)ur  journal  articles  on  the  various 
])hases  of  gardening,  which  have  gained  file 
appreciation  of  all  heading  horticultiu'ists  here 
and  across  the  Channel,  and  increased  the 
po{)ularity  of  Irish  Gardkning  with  all  its 
readers.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  we  succeeded  in  maintaining  during  the 
last  five  years  the  excellence  of  production  and 
the  quality  of  the  articles  for  which  our 
journal  has  been  noted  since  its  inception.  The 
cost  of  paper  has  increased  nearly  400  per  cent, 
and  the  cost  of  printing  nearly  200  per  cent, 
since  pre-war  conditions,  wages  havin^g  been 
greatly  augmented  to  meet  the  increased  coM 
of  living.  We  were  compelled  accordingly  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  journal  so  that  the 
Annual  Subscription  is  now  six  shillings,  in- 
stead of  three  shillings  as  formerly,  but  part  of 
this  increase  has  been  caused  by  the  advance 
in  rates  of  postage  from  one  penny  to  three 
halfpence  per  month.  The  increased  price  does 
not,  however,  cover  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  advertisements  have  still  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  source  of  revenue.  Our 
subscribers  will  greatly  assist  us  in  this  respect 
if  when  ordering  seeds,  plants  or  accessories 
from  the  firms  who  advertise  in  Irish  Garden- 
ing they  will  kindly  mention  that  the^'  have 
seen  their  advertisements  in  its  columns. 

These  troubles  have  not  been  pecidiar  to 
Irish  Gardening;  they  have  been  experienced 
by  the  horticultural  Press  in  general.  At  the 
end  of  our  last  financial  year  we  considered  the 
position  so  serious  that  we  contemplated 
ceasing  publication,  our  responsibilities  as 
Directors  influencing  us  in  this  direction.  We 
commimicated  our  intention  to  several  in- 
fluential readers,  and  were  strongly  m-ged  to 
continue.  Many  promises  of  support  in  every 
way — in  matter,  advertisements  and  subscrip- 
tions— being  assured  us,  and,  confident  in  the 
patriotism  and  genuine  love  of  their  gardens 
of  the  Irish  horticulturists,  we  decided  to  con- 
tinue. 

Having  weathered  the  stress  and  storm  of 
the  past  five  years,  and  fortified  bj'  these 
expressions  of  goodwill  and  promises  of  help 
we  are  hopeful  that  Irish  Gardening  will 
soon  regain  its  pre-war  satisfactory  financial 
condition.  During  the  war  we  lost  of 
necessity  a  certain  number  of  subscribers 
and  contributors,  and  our  former  Editor,  Mr. 
C.  F.  Ball,  gave  his  life  for  our  covmtry 
and   liberty  on   the   heights    of   Gallipoli ;    but 
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others  have  €01116  forward,  and  the  area  of  our 
distribution  has  extended.  The  ability  with 
which  our  journal  is  conducted  by  our  present 
Edftor  is  greatly  appreciated,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  extracts  from  letters  recently  re- 
i-eived,  the  originals  of  which  can  be  seen:  — 

"  I  read  your  paper  with  much  interest,  and  trust 
that  it  will  have  many  ye;us  of  prosperity  in  front 
of  it."— January  21,  1920. 

"  The  paper  deserves  to  be  kept  going. "^ — Jan- 
uary 28,  1920. 

"  I  got  several  of  my  friends  to  suV)scribe  to  Irish 
Gardkning,  and  hope  that  advertisemeiits  may 
come  in  again  to  put  matters  right." — January  26, 
1920. 

"  It  would  indeed  V)e  a  great  ])ity  and  a  great 
loss  to  all  its  readers  if  tlic  jourunl  liad  to  l)e 
stopped." — Jamuiry  26,  1920. 

"  Miss presents  her  (■omi)liiiit'uts,  and  en- 
closes cheque,  with  every  good  wish  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  an  interesting  joiunal  of  horti- 
culture."— January  26,  1920. 

"  We  can  assure  you  tliat  your  paper  gives  us 
tremendous  pleasure,  and  we  shall  be  only  too 
pleased  to  either  recommend  it  or  to  liand  on  copies 
to  other  people  with  a  view  to  .their  taking  it.  We 
believe  it  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  now  going." — 
Xiirseri/,  January  23,  1920. 

"  I  have  always  found  your  paper  most  useful 
and  instructive  to  me  in  my  work,  and  would  be 
very  sorry  indeed  should  it  be  found  necessary  to 
suspend  yjublication.  There  appears  to  be  a  great 
boom  in  all  gardening  work,  growing  lugger  every 
day,  and  T  hope  before  long  that  things  may  im- 
prove."— Lundsciipe  (idideticr,  January  25,  1920. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  that  yoii  may  receive  enough 
assistance  to  keep  the  journal  going,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  in  which  I  read  really  good  advice  with 
reference  to  my  favourite  amusement — '  Eock 
Gardening.'  Mr.  Besant's  articles  on  that  subject 
are  a))ove  all  enlightening,  aud  Mr.  Hornibrook's." 
—January  21,  1920. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  continue  publica- 
tion. It  is  most  interesting  and  useful." — January 
22,  1920. 

Many  similar  letters  have  been  received,  and 
we  have  been  greatly  encouraged  b}'  the  keen 
appreciation  of  our  readers. 

May  we  express  the  hope  that  our  friends 
will  continue  to  assist  us  by  recommending 
Irish  Gardening  to  all  their  friends.  A  speci- 
men copy  will  be  gladly  sent  on  application  to 
the  Manager,  Irish  G.^rdening,  53  Upper 
Sackville   Street,  Dublin. 

The  Directors, 
Irith  Gardening,   Limited. 

Pruning  Evergreens. 

Evergreen  trees  and  sbi'ubs  are  of  inestimable 
value  in  nearly  every  garden. 

They  are  of  the  utmost  service  in  providing 
shelter,  and  in  winter  tiny  give  a  warm,  well- 
furnished  effect,  wliicb  would  ))e  entirely  lackiiii;' 
were  they  absent,  yome  ol  them  are  long  sufferiu^; 
in  the  matter  of  priming,  and  one  need  only  in- 


stance the  oval-leaved  Privet,  which  endures  an 
almost  monthly  trimming  in  many  a  suburl)an 
garden,  and  is  indeed  improved  thereby  when 
gr»wn  as  a  hedge  plant.  Holly  and  Yew  in  the 
hedge  form  are  usually  clipped  in  August,  a  prac- 
tice which  succeeds  admirably  when  done  annually 
just  as  growth  is  finished,  and  when  the  hedges 
can  thu.s  be  kept  at  the  desired  dimensions. 

Occasions  arise,  however,  when  single  specimens 
of  Holly  or  Yew  have  outgrown  the  space  allotted 
to  them,  as,  for  instance,  when  they  begin  to  en- 
croach on  a  walk  or  perhaps  on  some  neighbour- 
ing tree  or  shrub  less  vigorous  in  growth.  In  such 
cases  a  more  drastic  use  of  the  knife  is  necessary. 
Hard  cutting  back  of  the  stronger  l)ranches  is  the 
only  remedy,  even  although  the  inunediate  effect 
may  be  unsightly  for  a  time.  When  such  drastic 
treatment  becomes  inevitable,  spring  is  the  l)est 
season  for  the  operation,  and  the  end  of  March  or 
early  April,  just  as  growth  is  beginning,  is  a  good 
time.  Young  growths  will  soon  break  away  from 
the  older  ))ranches,  and  by  the  time  they  are  grow- 
ing freely  the  weather  will  usually  be  more  genial, 
and  danger  of  injin-y  by  frost  will  be  past.  Fre- 
quently, through  too  constant  pruning  annually  to 
about  the  same  point,  an  unnatTU-al.  stiff,  or  formal 
api^earance  is  brouglit  about ;  the  only  remedy  is 
to  adoj)t  severe  measures,  and  cut  well  back  on  the 
older  branches  and  allow  the  young  shoots  to 
develop  naturally.  Some  critics  condemn  prun- 
ing, and  would  have  all  shrubs  and  trees  to  grow 
as  they  list.  l)ut  pjuning  is  only  wrong  when  it  is 
wrongly  carried  out.  A  good  pruner  should  be 
able  to  prune  and  direct  the  growth  of  a  tree  or 
shrub  without  impairing  its  natural  habit;  and 
this  is  particularly  true  of  evergreens.  A  tall,  well- 
developed  Holly,  with  the  branches  free  and  open, 
yet  kept  under  control,  is  a  much  more  beautiful 
ol)ject  than  another  specimen  perhaps  as  large, 
l)ut  kept  clipped  close  like  a  hedge,  and  the  same 
applies  to  the  Yew. 

Cherry  Laurels  (l^rimns  hiuro-renisiis)  and  the 
Portugal  Ijaurel  {Pntnvs  liisifdiiicd),  l)Oth  over- 
planted  in  years  past,  are  frequently  disfigured 
and  brought  into  disrepute  through  being  continu- 
ally trimmed.  In  spite  of  being  common,  both  are 
really  handsome  evergreens  when  properly  grown 
and  allowed  to  develop  naturally.  Both  are  some- 
what spring  tender — that  is,  an  extra  severe  frost 
in  late  spring  may  disfigure  them  greatly,  and 
pruning  should  be  deferred  as  late  as  possiVjle 
when  drastic  measures  are  to  be  taken.  Specimens 
wliicb  liave  outgrown  their  space  may  be  well  cut 
back  in  mid-.April,  and  will  break  away  and  fur- 
nish well  during  the  sunuuer.  The  large-leaved 
form  of  the  Cherry  Laurel  {P.  I.  mafinoliipfoVin) 
makes  a  beautifid  hedge  when  properly  treated, 
and  so  used  I  have  seen  it  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England.  Pruning  should  only  lie  done  with  a 
knife  or  secateurs;  if  shears  are  used,  many  of  the 
handsome  leaves  are  cut  through,  and  the  effect 
is  not  pleasing.  The  finest  variety  of  the  Portugal 
Laurel  is  F.  lus.  azoricn,  with  larger  leaves  than 
the  type,  and  when  reasonably  treated  forming  a 
handsome  sijecimen. 

Other  evergreens  best  pruned  in  spring  are  the 
Olearias,  such  as  (tricevnupfoJui ,  Hansfii,  mncro- 
ilonfa,  and  uleifolio,  all  free  growers  often  requir- 
ing restriction. 

Early-flowering  subjects  such  as  Beiheris  Dar- 
viiiii  and  B.  xteiiopliylla,  together  with  any  of  the 
other  larger-leaved  species,  such  as  ]i.  WaUichi- 
<iii(i.  Hoiikeri,  Sa luentiana  leris,  &c.,  may  l)e  well 
cut  l)ack  after  flowering  in  late  spring,  and  this 
treatment    may    be    extended     to    the    evergreen 
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Ceanothuses  and  tlic  largc-lcalrtl  Kliododcinlions, 
wiiieh,  though  niaiiy  of  them  fiower  as  hite  as 
. I  line,  may  he  then  pruned  if,  for  any  reason  this 
slioidd  he  necessary,  and  will  have  time  to  make 
prowth  and  become  ripened  before  winter  sets  in 
again. 

The   Rose   Garden. 

At  the  time  of  writiiiL',  just  past  the  middle  of 
Fel)ruary.  growth  is  so  advanced  on  many  Roses 
that  one  is  forced  to  conjecture  what  may  liap])en 
in  the  event  of  frosts  later  on.  Fortunately,  the 
young  growths  i)roceed  from  the  top  of  last  year's 
shoots,  the  buds  at  the  base  so  far  remaining  dor- 


inlhience  may  not  he  very  piciiouiu'cd.  One  safe 
rule  may  be  (pioted,  and  tiuit  is.  prum'  luird, 
newly-planted  Roses  of  whatever  section.  With 
regard  to  estahlisiicd  bush  Roses,  the  o])erator  must 
l)e  guided  l)y  tiic  vigour  of  tlie  individual  speci- 
mens and  tlieir  l)ehaviour  in  liis  own  garden.  It 
is  useless  for  anyone  to  say  prune  this  or  that 
variety  severely  or  lightly  judging  only  from  his 
own  specimens,  for  in  another  garden  in  different 
soil  the  growth  of  the  same  varieties  may  be  quite 
different.  Prune,  then,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  variety  and  tiie  purpose  for  which  it  is  grown, 
whether  to  provide  exhil)ition  blooms  or  to  provide 
numerous  Ijlooms  foi-  cutting  or  for  a  colour  display 
in  the  garden. 


mant.  In  the  t'ase  of  hyhrid  peipetiuds,  In/hiid 
fcds,  and  fea.s  it  will  be  possible  to  cut  below  the 
young  growth  and  secure  strong  shoots  from  the 
base.  Whether  the  present  growth  will  have  a  weak- 
ening effect  on  the  plants  for  tlie  rest  of  the  summer 
reinains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  possible  that  early  root 
action  induced  by  the  precocious  unfoldii'ig  of 
young  leaves  may  help  to  cause  the  dormant  Itasal 
buds  to  "  break  "  strongly  after  pruning.  Varieties 
which  flower  on  last  year's  wood  will  be  forced  into 
bud  early  unless  colder  weather  suijervenes,  and 
it  is  with  these  that  there  is  most  danger. 

Pruning. 

Time  was  when  the  various  sections  were  fairly 
well  defined,  and  it  was  possible  to  lay  down  at 
least  general  rules  for  pruning.  Nowadays  so  much 
inter-crossing  has  taken  place  that  it  "is  difficult 
indeed  to  say  to  which  section  some  Roses  belong. 
The  great  majority  of  hush  Roses  recentlv  sent  out 
nre  classed  as  hyhi'id  teas,  tlmiigh  evideiuT  of  tea 


Ramblers  not  attended  to  in  autumn  may  be 
looked  to  now,  thinning  out  superfluous  shoots  and 
shortening  back  lateral  growths.  Close  pruning  of 
Ramblers  is  unnecessary,  though  nuxny  flower  well 
on  lateral  growths  of  the  current  year. 

When  pruning  is  finished  carefully  gather  up  all 
>"  :unings  and  burn  them,  and  if  disease  was  preva- 
lent last  summer  spray  the  plants  with  Potassium 
Sulphide,  two  ounces  to  three  gallons  of  water,  or 
with  Lime-Sulphur  solution  according  to  direc- 
tions. 

Thereafter  ])oint  over  the  heds  with  a  digging 
fork,  and  if  estal)lished  plants  are  seen  to  be  in 
want  of  feeding  diaw  away  some  of  the  soil  from 
around  them,  and  apjjly  a  forkful  of  rotten  manure, 
covering  this  again  with  the  soil.  Soils  deficient 
in  lime  will  lienefit  by  an  application  of  slaked  lime 
lightly  scattered  between  and  around  the  plants, 
and  for  soils  with  sufficient  lime  a  light  dressing 
of  Snperpluisjijinte  i~  effective. 

ROS.VRIO. 
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Pentstemons  for  the  Rock  Garden. 


Pentstemons  are  c-onspiciious  in  tlie  summer 
flower  garden,  and  the  beautiful  varieties  and 
seedling  strains  now  availal)le  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  so-called  bedding  plants.  They  com- 
bine hardiness  and  freedom  of  flowering  with  a 
perfectly  natural  appearance  lacking  in  some  races 
of  florists'  flowers. 

The  genus  as  a  whole  is  a  most  interesting  one, 
including  a  large  ninulier  of  species,  nearly  all  of 
ornamental  value. 


flowers  being  smaller  than  in  those  of  the  species 
used  in  the  production  of  the  florists'  type  and 
hence  they  did  not  appeal  to  the  hybridist  who  has 
apparently  worked  for  size  in  the  flowers.  If,  how- 
ever, good  blue  Pentstemons  with  fairly  large 
flowers  could  be  produced  their  effect  in  beds  and 
groups  would  be  very  fine. 

I'enf.sfeinijii  tuizonicus  has  lately  come  into 
cultivation.  It  is  a  low  growing  plant  of  tufted 
habit,  a  foot  or  less  in  height  at  flowering;  the 
lower  leaves  are  stalked,  those  on  the  stems  sessile; 
flowers  reddish  violet. 

r.   lhi(hjesii  i.s   a   dwarf,  shrubby   species,  form- 


Herbaceous  Borders  at  Straffan,  Co.  Kildare. 
Planttnl  in  March'  and  photographed  in  August  (see   page  46.) 


While  the  florists'  varieties,  with  their  bright 
colours  and  robust  habit,  are  admirably  adapted 
for  herbaceous  borders  and  colour  effects  in  beds 
the  species  are  more  suitable  for  the  rock  garden. 
The  variation  in  habit  is  considerable,  from  tiny 
creeping  species  a  few  inches  high  to  others  reach- 
ing three  feet  or  so  when  in  flower.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  genus  are  certainly  too  leafy  and 
coarse  to  merit  cultivation  on  any  but  the  largest 
rock  gardens,  and  in  most  cases  a  selection  of  the 
choicer  kinds  only  will  be  preferred.  Cultivation 
is  not  difficult,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and 
propagation  can  mostly  l)e  effected  by  means  of 
seeds  or  cuttings.  Many  of  the  true  species  are 
remarkal)ie  for  the  very  beautiful  shades  of  blue 
found  in  the  flowers,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret 
that  no  good  blue-flowered  variety  is  known 
among  the  popular  Pentstemons  of  florists.  This 
niay  be  accounted  for,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  of  the 


ing  woody  stems  with  lance-shaped  leaves  and 
bearing  short  spikes  of  reddish  violet  flowers.  Of 
the  same  shrul)by  habit  are  F.  Keir1)erryi  and  P. 
Scoiileri,  both  sometimes  classed  as  varieties  of 
r.  Mciizirsii,  the  former  with  rosy  purjjle  flowers 
and  the  latter  violet  purple.  Both  are  handsome 
plants  and  may  be  geographical  forms  of  P.  Men- 
ziesii,  which  is  aprnirently  a  variable  species, 
occurring  in  some  localities  as  a  low  creeping 
plant  Avilh  woody  shoots  and  bearing  violet  or 
purple  flowers,  but  in  warmer  regions  becoming 
taller,  as  in  the  varieties  mentioned  above. 
Nearly  related  to  Menziesii,  if  not  forms  of  it,  are  7'. 
Ddridsmii  and  1'  rup'icuhi^  dwarf,  prostrate, 
shrubby  species  with  romidish  leaves  and  bearing 
comparatively  large  flowers,  rosy  purple  in  colour. 
F.  ciistdfus.  also  in  cultivation,  is  equally  dwarf, 
with  small,  narrow  leaves  and  bearing  light  purple 
flowers. 
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r.  cinifeiiiis  is  of  dvvarl.  prostrati'  haliit,  tliou<?h 
tlie  flowering  sliools  asctiid  coiisidi'ialily,  reaching 
af)ont  a  foot  or  so  in  lieight  and  liearing  ratlier 
dull  white,  small  (lowers.  The  variity   ikiuIi"- 

purjiiiri'tis  is  a  better  garden  plant,  witli  vinlet 
])nrple  flowers,  and  inak(>s  an  interesting  group  on 
the  rock  garden.  1'.  ijlcher  is  one  of  the  finest 
species  from  a  decorative  ])oint  of  view,  tlie  flower 
stems  being  over  a  foot  liigli  and  carrying  a 
rHcen)e  of  large,  bright  bhie  flowers.  The  best  form 
of  this  species  is  var.  (i/dndiitlnis.  seldom,  liow- 
ever,  seen  true  to  name.  /'.  seen ndiflonts  is  in  the 
same  section  as  /'.  i/hihcr.  but  the  leaves  are 
glaucous  green  and  tlu'  IJowtMs  bhiish  ])urple  and 
very  attractive. 

P.  {/Uniriis  is  dwarf,  alxjut  nine  Indies  or  little 
more  in  height,  with  r<iundish  basal  leaves  and 
those  on  the  tlowering  stems  narrower;  flowers  m 
close  spikes,  dee])  ])urple  in  colour. 

F.  lietcrop]!  1/11  IIS  is  attractive  and  generally 
admired.  It  is  more  woody  at  the  base  than  the 
previous  species,  with  usually  narrower  leaves, 
which,  liowever,  vary  somewhat  in  size  and  shape; 
the  flowers,  borne  in  a  longish,  loose  spike,  are 
blue  with  a  suffusion  of  ])iidv  at  the  Ijase,  but  the 
general  effect  is  blue;  this  combination  of  coloiu's 
is  pleasing  to  look  at  l)ut  difficult  to  describe  in 
words. 

P.  Inimilis  is  a  most  attractive  species,  one  of 
the  dwarfest,  rarely  exceeding  six  inches  or  so, 
and  l)earing  bright  blue  flowers  in  spikes  lield  erect. 

P.  Wdtsoni  is  also  a  low  grower,  but  reaching 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  when  in  flower.  The  leaves 
are  bright  green  and  the  fipwers,  produced  in  short 
spikes,  are  dark  purple.        ., 

The  above  comprise  soni^f  the  dwarfer  species 
and  varieties  in  cultivation,  but  many  others  of 
taller  habit  are  obtainable,  and  nearly  all  are 
worth  growing. 


Belgian    Horticulture    After    the    "War- 

\Vf.  who  lived  securely  within  this  sea-girt  isle 
while  Europe  weltered  in  the  late  war  know  little 
of  the  sufferings  and  less  of  the  losses  endured  by 
the  people  of  Belgium.  Ghent,  well  known  by 
name  at  least  to  many  horticulturists  in  Ireland, 
has  suffered  severely.  We  learn  that  the  fine  col- 
lection of  Palms  owned  by  M.  Wartel  has  gone 
entirely,  many  of  them  being  imique  specimens. 

We  are  glad  to  know,  liowever,  that  the  wonder- 
ful collection  of  Cycads  owned  by  Messrs.  Sander, 
of  St.  Albans  and  Bruges,  has  been  saved,  and 
also  the  C'ymliidiums  of  the  Comte  d'Heiiii)tinne. 
Most  of  tlie  other  wonderful  plants  whicli  made  the 
Ghent  Quinquennial  famous  are  gone,  and  will 
take  many  years  to  replace. 


Daphne  petraea  (rupestris). 

TO   THE   EDITOl!    IRISH   GARDENING. 

Dear  Sir, — I  thought  you  might  be  interested  to 
see  a  photo.  I  took  in  my  garden  last  May  of  a 
Daphne  rupestris  which  I  got  in  1914.  It  was  then 
quite  small,  and  has  grown  into  a  small  shnd) 
about  4i  inches  across.  It  is  growing  in  an  open 
position  in  a  mixture  of  ordinary  soil  and  some  peat, 
and  has  some  stone  chips  on  the  surface  of  the 
groinid  to  keep  it  from  getting  splashed  with  earth. 
Last  year  it  flowered  well,  and  was  quite  a  nuiss 
of  pink,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  would  be  equally  good 
this  year. — R.  S.  Browne,  Hopeton,  Rathgar. 


Allotments. 


TuK  month  of  M;iich  l)rings  allotment  holders  to 
thi'ir  plots  in  nil  earnest.  Every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  tn  work  the  land  so  as  to  bring  -f 
into  a  suitable  ciuidition  for  sowing  seeds,  at  the 
same  time  working  manure  into  the  .soil  if  this  has 
not  already  been  applied.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  by  lightly  forking  the  sur- 
face and  exposiiii;-  it  to  the  drying  winds  which 
usually  occur  during  this  month.  Potatoes.  Onions, 
aiul  Shallots  have  already  been  planted,  and  as 
soon  as  the  soil  can  be  got  into  a  suital)le  con- 
dition a  start  will  be  niiide  to  transplant  the 
Onions  sown  in  the  autumn.  These  are  trans- 
planted in  rows  15  inches  apart  and  8  inches 
between  the  ])lants.  Deep  planting  results  in 
"  necks  "  or  leggy  Onions.  A  good  method  to 
adopt  is  to  plant  the  Onions  and  then  draw  soil 
to  the  j)lants  to  keep  them  upright.  Once  new 
roots  are  formed  the  soil  is  drawn  away.  Seeds 
should  also  be  sown  in  drills  one  foot  apart.  Secure 
ii  fine  tilth,  make  the  i)ed  firm,  and  tread  the  soil 
back  into  tlie  drills.  The  soil  should,  of  course,  lie 
dry  and  friable. 

The  chief  sowing  of  Leeks  should  also  be  done, 
as  it  is  important  to  have  good  plants  for  trans- 
planting. The  seeds  are  eitlier  sown  l)roadcaRt  or 
in  drills. 

Parsnips  will  also  require  sowing.  This  is  a 
profitable  cro])  to  sow,  producing  a  good  weight 
j)er  acre  and  highly  nutritious.  They  succeed  well 
on  old  Celery  trenches.  If  the  land  is  rich. 
Student  is  the  best  type.  Hollow  Crown  is  good  foi 
general  use,  not  requiring  such  a  deep  soil.  Eresh 
seed  should  always  be  sown;  old  seed  loses  its 
germinating  power.  If  the  seed  is  thoroughly  re- 
liable, about  one  dozen  seeds  can  l)e  dropped  every 
9  inches.  The  ]jercentage  of  germination  is  seldom 
above  25  per  cent,  in  the  open  ground. 

Potatoes. — Early  and  second  early  Potatoes 
shoidd  always  be  sprouted  in  boxes  for  good  crops. 
If  the  weather  and  the  soil  are  unsuitable  for  plant- 
ing, let  the  Potatoes  remain  in  the  boxes.  They 
shoidd  be  in  a  position  receiving  full  light,  so  that 
the  young  shoots  are  quite  hardy.  The  seed  of 
early  Potatoes  shoidd  be  true  to  name;  otherwise 
the  crop  will  not  be  as  early  as  expected.  More- 
over, if  rogues  of  a  late  variety  are  mixed  with  the 
sample,  the  plants  from  the  tubers  of  a  late  matur- 
ing kind  will  be  useless  if  lifted  at  the  same  time 
as  the  early  kinds.  Three  good  early  Potatoes  are 
Sharpe's  Express,  May  Queen,  ;uid  Midlothian 
Early.  Select  the  variety  wdiich  suits  the  district 
The  best  second  early  Potato  is  British  Queen. 
Late  kinds  may  be  Arran  Chief,  Factor,  Irish 
Queen,  or  any  variety  which  suits  the  district.  The 
early  varieties  mentioned  above  have  dwarf  tops, 
and  2  feet  between  the  rows  and  1  foot  in  the  rows 
will  give  them  sufficient  room.  For  the  main  crop 
varieties  it  is  usual  to  allow  on  plots  2  feet  6  inches 
b(>tween  the  rows  and  15  inches  between  the  sets. 
The  manure  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  one 
ton  per  plot  of  ;{flO  square  yards,  supplemented  by 
the  following  artificial  manures  : — Sulphate  of 
Ammonia,  i  stone;  Superphosphate  of  Lime,  2 
stones;  Muriate  of  Potash,  ^  stone. 

It  is  too  early  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Beet  and 
Turnips.  If  a  few  early  roots  are  desired,  a  small 
sowing  should  ))e  made,  choosing  the  Globe  varie- 
ties in  each  case.  The  early  white  Turnip  matures 
rapidly,  and  is  more  palatable  when  used  young. 
Radishes  may  be  sown,  and  also  Parsley.  The 
latter  crop  is  usually  sown  as  an  edging  to  the  plot, 
but   for    ordinary  needs   this   gives   a   surplus.     A 
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useful  edgiug  is  nmde  by  sowing  the  line  in  four 
divisions,  three  of  which  are  sown  with  Parsley. 
Thyme,  and  Sage,  and  in  the  fourth  a  few  roots  of 
Mint  are  planted.  Seeds  of  a  quick-growing 
Cabbage,  such  as  Exjjress,  if  sown  now,  will  be  fit 
for  use  in  July  and  AugusL     It  is  getting  late  to 


make  fresh  plantations  of  Rluiharh.  Init  if  crowns 
are  obtained  early  in  the  month  they  may  he 
planted  'A  feet  apart.  Cauliflowers  which  have 
stood  the  wintei-  in  frames  should  be  planted  out- 
side.    Celery  sliould  be  .snwn  in  heat,  and  as  soon 


seedling  plants  become  overcrowded  transplant 
firmly  in  nursery  beds  to  keep  the  growth  sturdy. 
They  can  tlien  be  planted  on  ground  occupied  by 
early  Potatoes. 

Flower  Boruer.— This  portion  of  the  plot  will 
also  be  requiring  attention.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
fiowers  of  a  perennial  character  are  most  appre- 
ciated on  plots,  compared  with  annuals,  excepting, 
of  course.  Sweet  Peas.  The  old  cottage  flowers 
which  come  up  every  year  have  a  charm  of  their 
own,  and  are  appreciated  none  the  less  for  their 


j-hoto  by]    Cut  Branches  of  Prunus  cerasifera    [IT'.  e  Trervhu-i- 

AND   CyDONIA    JAPONICA    FLOWERING    INDOORS. 


as  large  enough  transplanted  into  boxes  or  frames. 

Peas. — Sowings  for  the  main  crop  can  be  made  in 
March.  Peas  vary  a  great  deal  not  only  as  regards 
height,  but  also  in  seasons  of  ripening  and  other 
characters.  The  seeds  are  often  sown  too  thickly. 
When  sowing  make  a  broad  drill  about  the  width 
of  the  spade.  The  best  preparation  for  the  soil 
is  to  trench  and  manure  in  the  autumn.  Unless 
the  soil  is  deeply  worked.  Peas  suffer  from  drought 
in  dry  weather,  and  do  not  fill  the  pods.  A  useful 
dwarf  variety  which  does  not  require  stakes  is 
Little  Marvel.  A  good  tall  variety.  Alderman,  can 
be  used.  Any  good  catalogue  will  give  details 
regarding  height,  &c.,  and  a  selection  can  be  made. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Seeds  should  be  sown  to  ob- 
tain strong  plants  for  transplanting.     Before  the 


sentimental  value  in  many  cases.  The  roots  should 
be  divided  with  a  fork  and  not  cut  with  a  spade. 
The  young  outside  portions  can  then  be  planted  in 
well-manured  ground.  Vacant  spots  in  the  border 
can  be  sown  with  suitable  annuals.  Sweet  Peas 
may  be  sown  this  month.  Delay  sowing  if  the  soil 
is  cold  and  wet.  If  special  flowers  are  required  sow 
in  small  pots  and  plant  out  one  foot  apart.  For 
ordinary  purposes  a  trench  or  shallow  hole  is  pre- 
pared by  placing  manure  in  the  bottom,  covering 
this  with  the  soil  turned  out,  and  then  covering 
the  seeds  with  fine  soil.  Firms  of  repute  sell  cheap 
mixtures,  but  the  ])etter  and  improved  kinds  are 
worth  extra  troulde  and  attention  if  it  can  be 
given. 

G.  H.  O. 
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Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By  Mr.   F.   Stheeteh,   Gardener  to  B.   H.   Barton, 

Esq.,    D.L.,    Straffan    House,   Straffan, 

Co.   Kildare. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 

AsPAR.\GUS.— This  vegetable  in  some  districts 
requires  considerable  time  and  attention  to  ol)tain 
the  best  results.  Where  new  beds  are  to  be  planted 
tliis  season  the  present  month  is  the  best  time, 
])roviding  the  soil,  &c.,  can  be  got  into  good  con- 
dition. Select  an  open  site,  well  drained,  trenched, 
and  heavily  manured.  Should  the  ground  be  very 
heavy,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  road  grit  should  be 
freely  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Mark  out  the 
])osition  of  the  beds  4  feet  wide,  and  an  alley  of 
2  feet  l)etween  each  bed.  Place  a  neat,  short  post 
at  each  corner  for  future  guidance.  When  ready 
for  planting  open  the  trenches  1  foot  apart,  9  inche» 
wide,  and  4  inches  deep.  Carefully  spread  out  the 
roots  1  foot  apart  and  cover  with  fine  soil,  raising 
the  soil  a  few  inches  above  the  ordinary  level. 
Choose  a  dull  day  for  planting.  Seeds  for  next 
season's  planting  may  now  be  sown.  Fill  the  re- 
q\iired  number  of  small  pots  with  a  sandy  compost, 
and  place  two  seeds  in  each,  removing  the  weakest 
when  well  up.  Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bed  of  ashes. 
The  roots  are  much  better  for  planting  than  when 
sown  in  tlie  open  gromid.  Do  not  attempt  to  cut 
any  heads  the  first  two  seasons. 

Cauliflower. — Plants  that  have  been  wintered  in 
frames  should  have  the  lights  left  off  on  every 
possible  occasion,  night  and  day.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  Early  liOndon  may  be  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  Select  a  x^iece  of  very  rich 
ground;  fork  over  before  planting,  and  give  a  good 
dressing  of  soot.  Allow  plenty  of  room  according 
to  varieties.  Early  I^ondon  about  2  feet  each  way. 
Early  Market  18  inches.  After  planting,  carefully 
\\atc4i  the  plants  for  water  and  slugs.  A  ring  of 
finely-sifted  cinders  placed  around  the  collar  of  the 
plants  is  a  good  preventative.  Give  the  beds  a 
thorough  hoeing  as  often  as  possible.  Continue  to 
prick  out  seedlings  as  they  become  fit.  Make 
another  sowing  of  Walcheren  and  Autiuun  Giant, 
also  a  box  of  Michaelmas  White  Broccoli. 

Carrots. — Make  the  main  sowing  of  Carrots  as 
soon  as  weather  and  soil  ])ermits.  Give  a  thorough 
dressing  of  soot  and  dry  wood  ashes.  Throw  out  a 
small  alley  on  each  side  of  the  ])ed.  Fork  over  and 
break  all  lumps.  Then  give  the  whole  surface 
several  rakings  until  you  liave  a  fine  tilth.  Then 
draw  shallow  drills,  12  inches  apart,  and  sow  thinly 
and  evenly.  Where  carrots  are  difficult  to  produce, 
as  on  very  heavy  soil,  and  where  the  Carrot  fly  is 
troublesome,  boring  should  be  practised.     Bore  the 


holes  18  iiu-hes  deep,  12  inches  apait.  and  15  inches 
between  the  rows.  Fill  in  with  finely-sifted  sandy 
soil.  Make  firm  with  a  bamboo.  Sow  several  seeds 
at  each  station,  and  cover  with  a  similar  compost. 
When  well  up  thin  down  to  the  plant  nearest  the 
centre  of  the  hole.  Dust  the  plants  in  showery 
weather  with  soot,  and  use  the  dutch  hoe  as  often 
as  possible.  Sow  a  stump-rooted  variety  on  a 
warm  border,  then  follow  those  in  the  frames. 
Ijook  over  those  in  store,  removing  any  decayed 
and  all  green  growths. 

Cucumbers. — Sow  in  small  pots  singly,  enough 
to  supply  plants  for  the  frames.  At  the  same  time 
thoroughly  prepare  good  hot  beds,  3  parts  leaves 
and  2  parts  long  litter.  Shake  well  out  and  mix 
well  together,  then  turn  three  or  four  times.  Wlien 
filling  the  frames  tread  very  firm  and  place  a 
compost  of  loam  and  well-decayed  manure  along 
the  centre  of  each  light.  Plant  out  the  yoinig  jjlants 
as  soon  as  they  have  filled  a  6-inch  pot  with  roots. 
Shade  from  strong  sunshine.  Never  allow  the 
plants  to  become  dry  at  the  root.  Lightly  spray 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bed  with  tepid  water. 
Keep  a  close  temperature,  and  cover  the  lights  at 
night  with  mats. 

Marrows. — These  are  most  highly  esteemed 
during  the  early  summer.  Seeds  should  be  sown 
singly  in  small  pots  and  raised  in  a  warm  house. 
When  well  rooted  i)ot  on  into  6-inch  pots.  Grow 
close  to  the  glass,  away  from  draughts.  Plant  out 
into  pits  and  frames  when  ready.  A  good  stock  of 
Moore's  Cream  and  Pen.  y  byd  are  first-rate 
varieties  for  this  purpose. 

Celery. — Make  the  main  sowing  and  keep  the 
plants  growing  steadily  on,  pricking  out  into  boxes 
or  frames  with  a  hard  bottom  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  conveniently  handled. 

Turnips. — Sow  Early  White  Milan  Turnip  or 
Snowl)all  on  a  warm  south  border  between  the  rowo 
of  Early  Peas. 

Spinach.— Eittle  trouble  will  be  experienced  now 
in  producing  plenty  of  good  leaves.  Sow  foil 
nightly,  enough  to  meet  the  demand  throughout 
the  season. 

Beet. — A  few  rows  of  Crimson  Ball  may  ))e  sown 
on  warm  i)orders. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Make  the  main  sowing  in 
boxes,  raising  in  a  cold  frame. 

Leeks. — Sow  the  main  crop  in  a  frame,  planting 
out  as  they  become  ready. 

Seakale. — Plant  the  prepared  thongs  on  a  piece 
of  good  ground,  1  foot  between  the  plants  and  18 
inches  in  the  rows.  Slightly  cover  the  crown,  and 
place  a  ring  of  cinders  over  the  crown  to  prevent 
injury  by  slugs.  Continue  to  place  sufficient  crowns 
in  the  forcing-house  to  meet  the  demands. 

Rhup.arb. — Fresh  ])lantings  may  now  be  made 
Plant  the  single  crowns  on  well-trenched  groinid. 
4  feet  apart  and  5  feet  from  row  to  row,     Do  not 
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pull  any  stalks  the  first  soasou.  Early  Eed,  The 
Sutton,  and  Hobday  Giant  are  most  excellent 
varieties. 

Pkas. — Give  all  Peas  growing  in  boxes  for  plant- 
ing out  plenty  of  air  to  keep  them  sturdy,  and  pre- 
vent them  from  becoming  drawn.  Sowings  sliould 
be  made  outside  now  on  well-prepared  ground  at 
the  rate  of  one  good  row  each  week  till  the  middle 
of  June.  If  the  proper  sct-tions  are  sown  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  continuous 
supply.  The  Main  Crop  Marrowfats  take  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks  to  mature.  Choose  varie- 
ties that  are  known  to  succeed  in  your  district. 

Autumn  Sown  Onions. — Carefully  lift  and  plant 
the  Autumn  Sown  Onions.  Allow  9  inches  to  1  foot 
each  way.    Make  firm,  but  not  too  deep. 

Broad  Beans. — Another  sowing  should  he  made 
in  a  good  open  position  of  Exhibition  Long  Pods. 
Plant  out  those  raised  in  boxes,  and  protect  from 
keen  winds  with  spruce  boughs. 

IjEttuce. — Continue  to  sow  every  ten  days,  and 
prick  out  as  soon  as  ready. 

Herbs. — Endeavoiu',  if  possible,  to  grow  all  the 
Herbs  on  a  west  border.  They  are  then  an  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  Kitchen  Garden,  as  well  as 
being  so  much  handier  for  use.  The  finest  border 
I  have  seen  is  that  arranged  by  Mr.  Beckett  at 
Aldenham  House.  Here  the  groups  are  arranged 
on  the  lines  of  the  Herliaceous  Border,  with  well- 
])laced  stones  running  between  the  whole  of  the 
varieties.  Each  variety  was  distinctly  labelled, 
and  exceptionally  well  kept.  Restrict  the  vigorous 
forms,  and  encourage  the  weaker  ones  by  a  top- 
dressing  of  spent  nuishroom  dung,  leaf-soil,  and 
sand.  Divide,  replant  Chives,  &c.,  place  Mint  and 
French  Tarragon  in  heat  for  early  use. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Strawberries. — Give  the  main  and  late  beds  a 
good  dressing  of  manure.  Carefully  fork  it  well 
into  the  beds  as  advised  for  the  early  borders  in 
last  month's  calendar.  Sow  seeds  of  Alpine  Straw- 
berries. Raise  in  a  cool  house,  in  well-drained 
boxes.  Prick  out  the  young  seedlings  as  they 
l)ecome  fit. 

Fruit  Trees  on  Walls.— Make  quite  sure  that  no 
trees  are  allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at 
any  time.  Carefully  examine  every  tree  from  time 
to  time,  remembering  that  these  trees  do  not 
always  get  as  much  rain  as  those  in  the  open. 
When  watering  give  a  thorough  soaking  and  not 
dril)lets.  Nothing  is  more  deceiving  than  the  latter 
to  the  eye,  but  the  trees  very  soon  show  its  ill 
effects. 

Newly  Planted  Trees  on  Walls,  Fences,  and 
Stakes,  &c. — The  soil  having  now  thoroughly 
settled,  these  trees  should  be  pruned  and  trained 
Tie  in  the  main  branches  after  shortening  to  about 
a  third  of  its  length,  the  object  of  the  grower  being 
to  obtain  fruiting  wood  from  the  stem  to  the  top  of 
the  growths  and  a  well-balanced  tree.  When  they 
do  not  start  well  into  growth,  syringe  twice  a  day 
with  tepid  water  until  the  wood  i)lumps  up.  Do 
not  allow  any  fruit  the  first  season  on  young  trees. 

Pe.\ches  and  Nect.\rines. — Train  the  shoots  in 
rows  six  inches  apart.  Secure  the  main  l)ranches, 
first  with  tar  twine,  then  proceed  to  fill  in  with 
good  well-ripened  fruiting  wood.  Tie  each  shoot 
straight  and  at  the  correct  distance.  Twist  the 
raffia  well  and  cut  the  ends  close  to  the  tie.  Where 
a  large  branch  has  to  be  sawn  out,  pare  the 
edges  of  the  bark  witli  a  sharp  knife,  so  that  it  can 
quickly  heal.  Where  nails  are  used  tie  to  the  nail 
with  twisted  white  raffia  and  not  shreds.  When  the 
trees  are  finished  spray  with  Medela  as  a  preventa- 


tive of  the  Peach  blister  (Exoascus  deformans). 
As  soon  as  the  first  fiowers  begin  to  open  have  the 
protecting  materials,  whether  blinds  or  netting,  put 
into  position  ready  for  use,  raising  in  the  day  and 
lowering  every  night. 

Figs.— These  are  generally  the  last  trees  to  be 
taken  in  hand  for  pruning  and  training.  Remove 
all  the  protecting  material  used  during  the  winter 
When  training  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  large 
foliage  to  develop.  Should  the  trees  V)e  growing  too 
grossly  restrict  the  roots  to  five  feet  from  the  wall, 
placing  slates  or  slaps  to  keep  them  in  bounds. 
The  Fig  requires  a  very  hot  situation  and  plenty 
of  moisture  at  the  root;  otherwise  the  fruit  will 
ripen  dry  and  tasteless.  A  few  years  ago  whilst  I 
was  in  charge  of  a  noted  garden  in  the  South  of 
England  I  had  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest 
Fig  tree  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  tree  ripens 
its  fruit  each  season  magnificently,  there  being  no 
fruits  in  either  of  the  Fig  houses  to  touch  it.  It 
always  had  what  is  known  to  travellers  as  a  tear 
in  its  eye. 

Grafting.— Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
sap  will  be  freely  fiowing,  and  stocks  will  be  found 
ready  for  grafting.  Have  everything  in  readiness 
before  starting,  and  all  the  tools  with  very  keen 
edges,  so  that  all  cuts  may  be  made  clean  and 
sweet. 

There  are  several  methods,  Init  undoubtedly 
that  known  as  crown  or  rind-grafting  is  the  most- 
simple  and  effective.  Cut  a  slit  in  the  stock  about 
o  inches  long,  get  the  scion  about  6  inches  long, 
with  three  or  four  good  wood  buds.  Cut  about  .i 
inches  slanting  at  the  bottom  end,  cutting  a  small 
notch  to  fit  on  the  top  of  the  stock.  Lift  the  bark 
with  a  piece  of  fiat  bone,  and  place  the  scion  in 
positon.  When  dealing  with  a  large  stock  o  to  5 
grafts  may  be  inserted.  Bind  the  bark  with  wide 
strands  of  raffia,  fairly  tight,  but  not  too  tight  to 
cause  injury  to  the  bark.  Cover  this  to  make  per- 
fectly air-tight  with  either  grafting  wax  or  the 
following  preparation  : — Yellow  clay,  quite  free 
from  stones,  worked  up  by  the  hands,  fresh  cow 
dung,  and  chopped  hay.  Thoroughly  mix  and 
make  into  a  consistency  of  soft  putty.  As  soon  as 
the  clay  is  dug  up  put  into  water  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  dry  and  hard.  Should  dry  weather  or 
drying  winds  ensue  syringe  twice  a  day,  making 
a  fine  spray  to  keep  the  clay  moist,  and  it  will  also 
help  the  grafts.  Watch  the  wind  does  no  damage 
or  loosen  the  grafts  in  any  way. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Seed  Sowing. — Half-hardy  annuals  will  now  re- 
quire to  be  sown.  Use  well-drained  boxes  filled 
with  a  sandy  compost  and  placed  in  a  warm  house. 
Shade  from  bright  sunshine  and  jjay  strict  atten- 
tion to  watering.  Never  allow  the  soil  to  become 
dry.  When  the  seedlings  are  well  up  remove  to 
cooler  quarters.  Prick  out  into  other  boxes  and 
frames  before  they  become  drawn. 

Sweet  Peas. — Endeavour  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  Sweet  Peas  over  as  long  a  season  as  possible. 
The  autumn-sown  plants  are  now  ready  for  plant- 
ing in  their  permanent  quarters.  Choose  a  day 
after  several  fine  ones  for  this  operation,  making 
the  soil  friable  and  in  good  condition  by  several 
light  forkings  over.  If  they  are  growing  in  5-inch 
pots  allow  them  one  foot  from  clump  to  cliunp  in 
the  rows,  adding  short  pea  sticks  with  spruce 
boughs  placed  alongside  to  protect  from  winds  and 
frost.  Give  a  dusting  of  soot  every  week,  and 
watch  for  slugs.  Hoe  between  the  rows  as  often 
as  possible.  In  borders  planted  for  effect.  Sweet 
Peas  may  be  used  at  the  back  in  groups  of  threes 
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and  fives,  using  colours  to  harmonise.  Where 
first-class  blooms  aiul  long  stems  are  re(iuired 
for  house  decoration,  plant  singly  at  a  foot 
apart  and  keep  to  one  stem,  removini:  nil 
side  shoots,  hast  season  we  grew  ;>,0()()  in  this 
maiuu'r.  using  5-feet  hauihoos  for  support.  Each 
seed  was  raised  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  and  kei)t  tied 
twice  a  week  dm-ing  the  growing  season.  Forty 
plants  of  each  variety  were  grown,  and  the  wdiole 
iunnl)er  of  plants  were  on  one  border.  The  result 
was  a  glorious  display  and  very  long  stems. 

PoLV.\NTHUS. — Seeds  may  now  l)e  sown  in  nur- 
sery beds  in  the  reserve  garden.  Sow  broadcast, 
and  cover  with  fine  sandy  soil.  These  plants  arc 
l)eautiful  sid)jects  for  naturalising  by  the  side  of 
woodland  walks,  especially  where  one  has  a  good 
background  of  graceful  silver  birch  trees.  Plant 
the  Polyanthus  in  groups  of  several  hundred  of  the 
sauie  colour.  Tlu'  Munstead  strain  is  well  ada])ted 
for  this  style.  In  tlie  garden  proper  they  ;ire  best 
grown  under  a  north  wall,  in  good,  rich  soil.  They 
are  at  their  best  when  two  years  old. 

Summer  Bedding  Plants. — Make  quite  sure  that 
the  stock  of  bedding  plants  is  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  requirements.  Where  there  is  any  shortage, 
I)ut  in  sufficient  cuttings  at  once,  rooting  them  in 
a  warm,  moist  house.  Heliotro])es,  Ageratums, 
Salvias,  and  nearly  all  carpet  bedding  plants,  get 
away  when  ])laiited  in  their  sunnuei-  quarters  uuicli 
quicker  if  the  roots  are  working  well  and  the 
growtli  fairly  soft.  When  they  are  hard  and 
stunted  it  takes  weeks  to  get  them  to  move.  When 
jiotting  on  Fuchsias  do  not  use  the  rannuer,  and 
pot  lightly.  Make  use  of  the  sunheat  as  nuich  as 
j)0ssible,  shutting  up  the  growing-houses  early  and 
spraying  well  with  tepid  water.  Do  not  use  fire- 
heat  more  than  can  be  lielped. 

Roses.— All  climbing  Roses  should  now  be  ex- 
amined and  gone  over,  carefully  tieing  in  young, 
well-ripened  shoots  to  cover  the  availal)le  space. 
Do  not  attempt  to  tie  in  too  thickly,  always  allow- 
ing i)lenty  of  room  for  the  fiowers  and  foliage  to 
develop. 

The  Penzance  Briars  are  most  effective  when 
grown  over  rustic  arches,  screens,  or  fences.  They 
also  form  grand  hedges  to  the  formal  rose  garden. 
The  fiowers  are  very  sweet  and  beautiful,  and  can 
be  had  in  many  shades  of  colour.  The  Japanese 
species  (Rosa  Rugosa)  makes  splendid  beds,  and  in 
the  autunm  the  large  seed  vessels  are  very  showy. 
The  Moss  Roses  require  very  little  pruning,  just 
thinning  the  old  wood  and  shortening  the  leading 
growths. 

The  WiCHURAHNAS — This  is  a  magnificent  section, 
and  never  seems  out  of  place,  whether  growing  on 
formal  arches,  on  tree  stems,  covering  unsightly 
fences,  or  on  dry,  sunny  l)anks.  They  require  very 
little  pruning  beyond  tipping  the  strongest  growth. 
Wlien  growing  in  the  formal  garden  the  whole 
flowering  shoot  shoidd  he  removed  as  soon  as  it 
lias  finished  flowering,  tiaining  up  the  yomig 
shoots  from  the  base.  When  used  as  standards, 
they  nnist  have  very  strong  supports  and  b« 
securely  tied. 

Monthly  or  China  Rose. — These  are  the  most 
constant  bloomers  of  all  the  types,  and  possess  a 
hardy  constitution.  Severe  pruning  is  good  for 
them,  leaving  the  shoots  longer  when  very  early 
flowers  are  required.  Hybiid  Perpetuals  will  re- 
(]uire  severt>  i)runing,  cutting  all  weak  growths 
l)ack  to  two  or  three  eyes  and  stronger  shoots  to  five 
or  six.  Thin  the  centre  well  out  and  cut  away  all 
old  snags.    Where  old  standards  have  been  allow«3d 


considerable  exten.-sion  each  year  do  not  hesitate 
to  cut  theui  well  hack  to  dormant  eyes,  prune  in 
vyovy  instance  to  an  outward  eye.  and  try  to  obtain 
an  cvcnly-lialanccd  tree.  Tin.'  Tea  and  Noisette 
scclidu  siiould  be  left  till  last,  when  all  danger  of 
b.ird  frosts  are  past.  Remove  any  protection  that 
in:iy  iiave  been  given.  Go  over  and  take  out  all 
flt>ad  wood,  and  shorten  tlie  leading  growths.  When 
the  ])runing  is  finished,  collect  and  burn  all  prun- 
ings,  hv.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  care- 
fully foiked  ia.  l<'ailing  manure,  give  a  dressing 
of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  fork  over  the  whole 
sui'face. 

The  IIei!baceous  Borders. — Wbeie  these  were 
trenched  last  month  and  the  Soil  in  good  condition, 
tiiey  should  now  l)e  replanted.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary and  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  used.  Aim  at 
obtnining  a  bright  and  effective  dis])lay  over  the 
whole  season.  Do  not  use  t(J0  large  groups;  other- 
wise it  will  cause  a  big  gap  and  mar  the  display. 
Three,  five,  or  seven  plants  are  quite  sufficient. 
There  is  such  a  wealth  of  beautiful  plants  to  select 
from,  that  the  most  exacting  person  can  be  well 
suited.  I  enclose  a  photo,  of  a  border  planted  in 
this  manner  the  previous  season.  It  was  283  yards 
long  and  10  feet  wide.  On  taking  charge  of  this 
garden  we  trenched  the  horder  and  planted  in  the 
last  fortnight  in  March.  The  photo,  was  taken  ord 
August  same  year.     (See  page  41.) 

Water  Garden. — Any  replanting  in  the  water 
and  bog  garden  may  now  be  undertaken  and  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible.  There  are  many  beauti- 
ful plants,  shrubs,  and  aquatics  suitable  for  plant- 
ing and  for  furnishing  swamps,  &c.  The  .lajjanese 
Iris,  I  Kcempfere,  require  a  well-worked  and 
heavily-uumured  soil.  Water  Ijilies  recpiire  an 
open  piece  of  water  in  full  sun.  The  end  of  the 
present  month  is  a  good  time  to  divide  and  replant. 
The  choice  varieties  thrive  best  when  planted  in 
baskets  filled  with  good  loam  and  cow  dung 
Cover  the  top  with  a  slight  smearing  of  clay,  and 
place  large  stones  around  the  crown  to  keep  the 
soil  in  position.  The  strongest-growing  varieties 
can  be  planted  in  5  or  6  feet  of  water,  and  others 
will  grow  and  flower  well  at  2  feet.  Do  not  plant 
in  swift-flowing  water  or  where  heavy  floods  occur. 
Other  aquatics  such  as  Aponogeton  Distachyon,  a 
very  sweet-smelling  plant,  and  Pontadeiia  cordata, 
a  striking  blue  flower,  are  most  useful.  Scirpus 
zebrina,  Caltha  i)aiilstris,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia, 
Rumex  hydro  la]iathum,  Acoris  Calanuis,  and 
planted  right  to  the  water's  edge  the  many  Astilbes, 
Gunneras,  Eulalias,  Saxifraga,  Peltata,  and 
Lysimachia  vulgaris,  and  Prinuila  jai)onica  nuiy 
safely  be  vised. 

W^iLLOws,  Alders,  and  Cornus. — These  growing 
hy  the  wjiter  side  may  l)e  primed  hard.  The  bark 
on  the  Willows  and  Cornus  colours  nnich  hrighter 
when  primed  annually,  ^^'hilst  the  foliage  of  the 
golden  Alders  retains  its  colour  after  ijruning. 
Otherwise  it  is  apt  to  revert  back  to  the  green. 

Lawns  and  Edges  op  Walks,  &c. — The  continued 
mild  w'eather  is  causing  I'onsiderable  growth  of 
grass.  Roll  and  sweep  weekly,  and  give  the  first 
mowing.  Set  the  knives  high  the  first  time,  and 
then  lower  them  and  go  over  the  second  time.  All 
walks  with  grass  edgings  should  he  given  a  slight 
top-dressing  of  fresh  gravel,  and  the  turf  edged 
with  the  iron.  Keep  the  edges  straight  and  well-de- 
fined. ITse  a  number  of  small  pegs  to  kee])  the  line 
in  position.  If  the  edge  is  broken  away,  move 
some  of  the  good  turf  up  to  form  the  new  edge  and 
place  fresh  turf  in  the  bare  places  left. 
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Southern  and  Western   Counties. 

By    Mr.    J.    Matthews,   Gardener   to    Sir    Richard 

J.    Musgrave,   Bart.,    Touriii,   Cappoquin, 

County   Waterford. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 

March  is  one  of  the  most  important  months  of  the 
year  for  the  gardener  who  aims  at  success  in  the 
production  of  first  rate  vegetables.  Most  varieties 
of  vegetabk^  seeds  may  be  sown  during  the  next 
few  weeks  with  a  view  to  cairy  on  an  unbroken 
supply  throughout  the  year.  Ground  operations 
have  been  very  much  retarded  owing  to  the  long 
spell  of  wet  weather,  therefore  every  opportunity 
should  be  fully  utilised  to  luring  forward  arrears 
of  digging.  Get  all  vacant  ground  manured  and 
turned  up  as  early  as  possil)le  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  east  winds  usually  experieni'cd  in  March. 
The  winter  has  been  exceptionally  mild  and 
vegetation  is  more  advanced  than  1  have  seen  it 
for  some  years. 

Asparagus. — If  new  plantations  are  contemplated 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  is  advised;  well 
made  beds  will  give  a  supply  of  good  stout  stems 
for  many  years.  A  well  drained  soil  of  a  light, 
sandy  nature  suits  it  best,  and  heavy  land  can  be 
brought  into  the  proper  condition  by  adding  sand, 
leaf-mould  and  burnt  soil.  In  raising  young 
crowns  for  planting  I  believe  in  sowing  in  pots. 
A  few  seeds  placed  in  three-inch  pots  and  germin- 
ated in  a  cold  frame,  which  take  some  time, 
thinning  out  all  but  the  strongest  when  large 
enough  to  pull  out;  these  ought  to  be  fit  to  plant 
in  their  permanent  quarters  towards  the  end  of 
June,  and  will  make  strong  growth  before  the  end 
of  the  season.  Give  existing  buds  a  light  dressing 
of  salt  now,  and  occtisional  dressings  in  showery 
weathei'  tiiroughout  the  season;  water  with  liquid 
niaiuii'e  in  dry  weather. 

Beet  Root. — A  small  sowing  should  lie  made 
towards  the  end  of  the  month  and  pulled  in  a 
young  state  for  the  salad  l)owl,  the  thinnings 
from   later  sowings  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — A  small  sowing  made  early 
in  the  month  in  boxes  and  pricked  out  in  a  frame 
will  afford  a  supply  in  early  autumn;  keep  them 
well  ventilated  to  secure  sturdy  plants  to  put  out 
early  in  May. 

Broccoli  for  early  winter  supplies  should  lie 
sown  about  the  end  of  the  month,  such  as  Snow's 
Winter  White. 

Broad  Beans. — Successional  sowings  may  be 
made  to  keep  up  summer  supplies. 

Gauliflowers  should  be  sown  in  variety.  Early 
l.ondon,  W^ilcheren,  early  and  late  Frankfort 
and  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  give  a  good  succes- 
sion till  late  in  the  autumn.  Plants  in  frames 
should  be  hardened  off  to  plant  out  about  the  end 
of  the  month,  if  weather  conditions  are  suitable; 
some  protection  should  be  used  till  danger  ot 
frost  is  past;  spruce  branches,  which  are  light, 
if  i)laced  on  each  side  of  the  drills,  will  answer  the 
purpose,  or  if  planted  between  the  lines  of  early 
Peas  very  little  more  will  l)e  necessary.  If  a  light 
frost  comes  on  during  the  night  spray  the  plants 
with  cold  water  early  in  the  morning  before  the 
sun  strikes  them. 

Cabbage.— A  good  breadth  of  the  larger  varieties 
for  summer  supplies  should  be  sown  either  in  beds 
or  drills;  I  prefer  the  latter,  a  foot  apart,  for  all 
seeds  of  this  class,  as  it  enables  one  to  run  the  hoe 


between  tliem.  Early  Offenham,  Winningstadt, 
and  Copenhagen  Market  are  good  varieties.  Pro- 
tect from  birds  by  placing  a  strawbei-ry  net  over 
them,  supported  on  stakes.  These  little  pests  will 
clear  whole  drills  in  a  morning  just  when  the  seeds 
have  burst;  leave  the  net  on  till  the  seedlin^-s 
are  an  inch  or  so  high.  A  few  black  bottles  stuck 
through  the  drills  on  l)amboo  canes  will  frighten 
off  pigeons. 

Celery  for  main  crops  may  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes,  and  .placed  in  gentle  heat  to  germinate,  and 
pricked  off  in  frames  when  the  first  leaf  is  made. 
Place  a  few  inches  of  well-rotted  manure  on  the 
l)Ottom,  with  four  inches  soil  on  top;  the  little 
seedlings  will  go  ahead  in  this  and  lift  with  good 
balls  of  roots. 

Carrots.— Make  another  sowing  of  the  stump- 
rooted  variety  about  the  end  of  the  month;  the 
main  crop  will  Ije  dealt  with  later. 

French  Beans. — A  further  sowing  in  pots  may 
be  made  to  keep  the  supply  going.  Canadian 
Wonder  is  a  good  variety  for  sowing  now,  giving 
good  heavy  crops  of  long  tender  pods. 

Peas.— Second  early  varieties  should  be  sown 
now,  and  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  following  on 
with  main  crop  and  late  kinds  till  the  end  of 
June.  Plants  raised  inside  should  l)ear  i)lanting 
out  now,  staking  at  once  as  a  protection  against 
wind.  Frost  does  very  little  harm  to  Peas  if  well 
hardened  off  before  planting. 

Parsley  sown  in  heat  early  in  the  month  and 
pricked  off  into  boxes,  planting  out  at  the  end  of 
April  in  rich  ground,  will  give  a  supply  when  the 
autumn  sowing  i.s  iiinning  to  seed;  it  has  a  pleas- 
ing eft'ect  ])lanted  as  an  edging  to  walks  or  vege- 
table borders. 

Potatoes. — Further  plantings  of  early  varieties 
should  lie  made  during  the  early  days  of  the 
month,  following  with  second  earlier  later  on. 
Keejj  sprouting  tubers  well  to  the  light  in  cool 
sheds,  free  from  frost;  on  wet  days  turn  over 
those  in  store,  rubbing  off  the  sprouts. 

Salads,  Lettuce  and  Radish  should  be  sown  in 
small  quantities  on  an  early  border  fortnightly  to 
keep  up  a  continual  supply.  Cucumber,  too,  should 
be  sown  in  small  pots  to  provide  plants  for  frame 
culture.  Frames  may  be  prepared  for  these  made 
up  with  hot-bed  material.  Place  a  moimd  of  goo<l 
loam  in  each  top  corner,  and  when  warmed 
tlirough  place  a  plant  in  each.  Plants  bearing 
crops  under  glass  will  require  regular  tying  and 
thinning  of  the  shoots;  water  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  topdressing  with  good  loam  when  the 
roots  come  to  the  surface  of  the  bed. 

Seakale  will  l)lanch  outside  now  if  covered  over 
with  pots  and  banked  up  with  stal)le  manure; 
much  better  heads  are  produced  in  tiiis  way  than 
when  lifted  and  forced  inside. 

Turnips. — Make  another  sowing  early  in  the 
month  of  Early  Snowball;  avoid  overcrowding  by 
early  thinning. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — An  early  supply  may  be 
obtained  grown  in  frames,  and  for  this  purpose 
seeds  may  be  sown  now  in  heat.  A  hot-bed  is  not 
necessary  for  tln^se;  a  frame  where  Potatoes  had 
been  forced  would  accommodate  them. 

General  Remarks. — Attend  to  the  watering  and 
ventilation  of  crops  in  frames.  Remove  the  lights 
entirely  on  bright  days,  watering  early  in  the  fore- 
noon. Keep  Tomatoes  growing  near  the  glass, 
potting  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  Hoe 
garden  walks  and  burn  up  rubbish,  turn  over 
manure  heaps,  look  over  Broccoli  plants,  bending 
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(ivcr  tlu'  leaves  ol  tliOi^(>  fit  to  use,  ov  lift   and  store 
in  a  ciKil,  dark  slied. 

Kiinn  Gahdkn. 

Fig  trei'S  on  walls  will  requirr  attriition  hrtnii' 
growth  starts.  Keniove  as  nuirh  of  the  okl  wikki 
as  possible,  tying  in  the  young  shoots  well  apait, 
at  least  ten  or  tAvelve  inches.  If  planted  in  re- 
stricted borders,  as  they  should  be,  remove  a 
portion  of  the  top  soil,  renewing  with  good  fil)rous 
loam,  in  which  some  old  lime  rul)l)le  and  crushed 
bones  may  be  Uiixed.  Make  ])rei);uations  to  pro- 
tect wall  trees  coming  into  flower  in  case  of  frost. 
strawberry  nets  and  tiffany  suits  the  purpose,  but 
one  nuist"  use  wliat  material  is  at  hand.  What- 
ever covering  is  brought  into  use  make  it  secure 
in  a  way  that  the  wind  cannot  blow  it  against  the 
blossom.  Bemove  tiffany  in  the  day  time;  the  nets 
may  be  left.  If  spraying  has  to  be  done  yet,  push 
on  the  work  when  conditions  admit.  Some  of  the 
early  trees  are  too  far  advanced  now,  but  it  will 
he  quite  safe  on  late  flowering  sorts.  Nailing  and 
tying  up  of  wall  trees  will  still  claim  attention, 
and  nuist  be  completed  before  the  buds  get  too  far 
on.  otherwise  much  damage  will  be  done. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  grafting  may  be 
taken  in  hand.  Most  of  this  work  is  left  in  the 
nurserymen's  hands,  Init  it  is  interesting  to 
operate  on  a  few  at  home.  Crown  grafting  is  the 
most  simple  method.  Trees  should  have  been 
headed  down  last  month  as  advised,  but  a  fresh 
cut  should  be  made  again  before  inserting  the 
scions.  If  grafting  wax  is  used  protect  with  some 
moss  against  the  hot  sun,  which  causes  it  to  run 
off,  admitting  the  air  to  the  wound. 

Carry  out  the  topdressing  of  trees  requiring 
assistance  with  well  decayed  nuxnure,  also  the 
mulching  of  Strawberiies  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

Peach  trees  in  flower  under  glass  should  be 
kept  in  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere,  spreading  the 
pollen  with  a  rabbit  tail  gently  drawn  across  the 
Howers,  or  tapping  the  wires  about  mid-day.  1 
have  also  used  the  syringe,  giving  a  fine  mint- 
like spray  of  tepid  water  on  bright  days;  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  drench  the  trees.  This  is  a 
qiucker  method  where  many  trees  have  to  be  gone 
over  and  the  pollen  is  distributed  equally  as  well. 
Keep  later  trees  as  cool  as  possible;  open  night 
and  day.  Careful  attention  to  Strawberries  in  pots 
with  the  watering  can  is  necessary.  I.ook  over 
them  two  or  three  times  daily;  feed  with  liquid 
manure  when  the  trusses  are  showing,  and  use  the 
syringe  freely  to  ward  off  attacks  of  Red  Spider. 
Pleasure  Grounbs. 

Owing  to  the  continual  stormy  weather  experi- 
enced occasional  cleaning  up  of  dead  tree  branches 
from  the  lawn  and  walks  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
a  tidv  appearance.  Many  of  the  early  Daffodils 
will  l)e  in  flower  now.  lending  some  colour  to  the 
surroundings  with  their  various  shades  of  yellow. 
Polyanthus  and  Ericas,  too,  are  bright  patches. 
and  a  few  Rhododendrons  are  in  full  blow.  When 
bull)S  are  grown  in  beds  or  borders  in  the  flower 
garden  attend  to  the  staking  and  tying  in  good 
time.  Such  bulbs  as  Tulips  and  Hyacinths  require 
staking  as  soon  as  the  flower  stalks  are  up,  other- 
wise the  whole  beauty  of  the  beds  may  be  blown 
away,  perhaps  in  a  night.  Run  the  hoe  throiu'h 
the  beds  to  break  up  the  surface.  Neatly  trim  the 
grass  edges,  making  all  smart  and  tidy. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  give  lawns  and  tennis 
courts  some  assistance  in  the  w^ay  of  a  topdress- 
ing. Burnt  soil,  wood  ashes,  soot  and  a  liberal 
dusting  of  bone-meal  makes  a  capital  dressing. 
Put    the   whole    material    through    a   quarter-inch 


riddle,  well  mi.xing  it,  and  distrilnite  evenly  over 
the  surface;  afterwards  give  a  good  raking  with 
the  iron  rake,  finishing  off  with  the  roller. 
Towards  the  end  <>f  the  monlli  a  beginning  may  be 
made  at  Rose  pruning.  Hyorid  I'erpetuals  should 
lirst  I.e  taken  in  hand,  following  on  with  Hybrid 
Tea.-.  It  is  unnecesary  for  me  to  go  into  details 
on  the  matter  of  Rose  priuiing,  as  it  de])ends 
what  purpose  is  in  view — whether  exhibition  or 
garden  decoration.  In  the  latter  hard  cutting 
hack  is  not  required,  simply  cutting  out  weak,  un- 
ripened  shoots  and  shortening  the  remainder;  m 
the  former  case  the  exhibitoi  uses  stronger 
measures.  When  pruning  is  completed  give  the 
beds  a  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  or  bone- 
meal,  forking  it  in  just  lurder  the  surface  of  th(> 
soil,  leaving  the  beds  neat  and  tidy.  Newly 
planted  Roses  are  better  cut  to  the  groimd,  induc- 
ing them  to  make  strong,  healthy  wood  as  a 
foundation  for  future  displays. 

Carnations,  Pinks  and  Violas  wintered  in  cola 
frames  can  be  put  out  in  their  flowering  qiuirters 
now  if  soil  conditions  allow.  Plants  in  the  rock 
garden  are  getting  active,  and  before  much  headway 
IS  made  a  final  clean  up  is  advisable.  Stir  the  soil 
around  the  plants,  adding  some  fresh  soil  when 
required.  Sow  Asters,  Stocks  and  such  half-hardy 
annuals  as  may  be  used  in  the  beddiiig  scheme. 
Sow  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  soil  placed  in  gentle 
heat,  removing  to  cooler  quarters  near  the  glass 
on  their  appearance  through  the  soil. 

Plant  up  vacancies  in  the  herbaceous  borders 
either  with  yoiuig  plants  or,  splitting  up  the  old 
ones,  use  the  outside  pieces  of  the  chunps.  If 
forking  is  not  completed  get  such  work  finished. 
Cuttings  of  autumn-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
should  be  got  in  this  month;  these,  when  planted 
in  large  masses,  make  a  fine  display  from  August 
to  October. 

Box  up  tuberous  Begonias  and  start  into 
growth  ;  an  early  vinery  or  peach-house  is  a  good 
place. 

W^eeds  will  make  an  appearance  on  walks  and 
drives,  and  if  dry  weather  prevails  get  them  hoed 
and  edged.  If  this  is  carried  out  now  nnich  labour 
will  be  saved  later  on. 

Prunus    Pissardii. 

Rarely  have  I  seen  this  old  favourite  nuxking  such 
a  display  as  it  is  doing  this  year,  and  the  mild, 
showery  weather  experienced  up  till  the  time  of 
writing  has  been  perfectly  ideal  for  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  long,  heavily-laden  branches  of 
flowers. 

Doubtless,  last  season's  dry  summer  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  development  of  such  a  wealth 
of  fruit  buds. 

This  tree  usiuilly  falls  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of 
bullfinches,  but  apparently  this  season  has  escaped 
their  attention  altogether. 

The  lower,  and  consequently  older,  branches 
have  shared  a  fate  common  to  the  majority  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  this  locality  by  becoming  covered 
with  the  insidious  growth  of  lichen,  but  the  vicious 
I'ffects  of  this  parasite  has  in  this  particular  case, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  turned  into  a  charm, 
and  the  decorative  effects  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  However,  in  spite  of  its  affiction, 
the  tree  continues  to  throw  out  strong  flowering 
wood. 

Few  trees  add  a  greater  interest  and  charm  to 
our  pleasiu-e  grounds  and  woodland  walks  than  do 
the  many  species  and  varieties  of  the  uiunerous 
genera  included  in  the  Nat.  Order  of  Rosacefe. 

E.  B.,  Fota. 
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Some    Primulas   to 


By  EDWARD    A.    ARMSTRONG. 


GLfflRARV 
row*  NEW  YOkK 
BOTANICAL 
OAKDtfV 


rn^  Pfiniula  family 
may  truly  be  said 
to  have  a  wnrld- 
w  i  d  e  distribution. 
I'lvere  are  few  varie- 
ties of  plants — in- 
deed, I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  other 
i)ut  the  present  one 
— which  unite  a  very  - 
high  measure  of 
beauty  with  remark- 
al)le  ubi(piit(iusness,  and  yet,  withal,  when 
their  strongest  dislikes  are  attended  to,  are  of 
such  general  ease  of  culture.  There  are,  of 
course,  among  the  Primulas,  as  among  most 
other  large  families  of  plants,  difftcidties  which 
their  cvdtivation  offers,  but  the  large  majority 
can  be  grown  under  the  most  ordinary  con- 
ditions as  regards  soil  and  care. 

It  has  been  found  recently  b_y  botanists  and 
])lant  collectors  that  families  and  genera  radiate 
in  their  distribution  from  a  centre;  or,  as  they 
term  it,  a  "focus."  This  characteristic  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  being  bound  up  with 
geology  and  the  question  of  evolutionary  de- 
velo])ment,  but  space  forbids  more  than  a  mere 
mention  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  has  now 
been  discovered  that  tlie  hithertn  unknown 
focus  of  many  both  botanically  and  horticul- 
turally  interesting  plants  is  in  the  recently  ex- 
l)lored  regions  of  China  and  Thibet.  Here 
Iihododendrons,  Meconopsis  and  Primula,  and 
many  another  genus  have  their  foci  where  they 
are  in  greatest  variety  and  abundance,  radiat- 
ing out  from  thence  over  Asia  and  Europe, 
getting  thinner  in  distribution,  as  a  rule,  as 
they  migrate  further  and  further  away  fi'om 
tlieir  ancestral  home,  until  here  in  the  British 
Isles  the  number  of  species  indigenous  is  very 
rvjfew  indeed. 

^      Thus,   we,  in  this  Northern  land,    have  only 
the  "pale  primrose,"  the  Cowslip  and  Primida 
^ffirifiofia,    the  Bird's   Eye  Primrose,   as   repre- 
sentatives of  this  magnificent  race  of  Oriental 
DC  " 


lineage.  But,  as  a  joker  once  said,  with  regard 
to  Primulas,  we  have  "  little  and  good,  and 
plenty  of  it."  Tliougli  we  have  few  species, 
those  which  occur  are  abvmd;uit  and  very  beau- 
tiful. ]Many  do  not  know  that  we  live  in  that 
country  in  which  the  Primrose  is  most 
abundant ;  that  the  Primrose  has  a  restricted 
distribution,  being  unkno\^-n  in  north-eastern 
Europe,  the  Altai  or  Siberia,  and  that  it  caniiot 
be  grown  in  Canada  or  x\ustralia.  So  that'wo 
should  prize  the  Primrose  more  than  we  jdo. 
If  grown  in  the  garden  the'  Primrose  repays  us 
by  often  giving  us  flowers  in  autumn  as  well  as 
in  spring. 

Our  other  distinct  species,  FriniuJa  jariiiosa, 
is  beautiful  beyond  words.  Though  only  abun- 
dant in  a  few  favoured  districts  of  our  lai)id, 
it  may  be  grown  as  a  gai'den  plant,  over' most 
of  the  country.  The  flowers  are  pinkish  purple, 
with  a  beautiful  yellow  eye,  borne  in  a  compact 
umbel  on  a  long  and  delicate  mealy  stalk.  The 
charm  of  the  plant  lies  largely  in  this  beautiful 
white  meal  or  farina,  which  co\  crs  in  greater 
or  less  amount,  leaves,  stalks,  and  flowers. 
Frhuula  farinosa  likes  a  damp,  stitiish  soil. 
It  is  diliicult  to  grow  in  the  south,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  scanty  rainfall.  It  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  the  Primulas  to  raise  from  seed,  but, 
like  most  other  Primulas,  it  is  sometimes  erratic 
in  germination.    It  is  worth  any  trouble  to  grow. 

Here  I  may  remark  on  a  pecnliai-  character- 
istic of  the  Primulas — to  have  Hcmtrd  leaves, 
stalks  and  roots.  How  many,  I  wondo-,  liave 
noticed  when  dividing  their  Polyanthuses  and 
Auriculas,  a  mysterious,  musky,  delightful 
odour  which  i)ervades  the  air,  and  is  caught  in 
whiffs  all  round  ?  This,  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  the  Primulas,  ;  and  the 
thought  of  that  delightful  fragrance  calls  up 
happy  peaceful  autumn  days,  when  that  sweet 
calm  of  the  time  of  year  is  in  the  air. 

Primula  Jidm  has  the  aibove-mentioned 
scent,  and  gives  it  out  freely  when. the  pl^nt 
is  disturbed.  It  is  a  happy  little  introduction 
from    the   Caucasus,    with    glossy    olive   green 
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leaves,  from  which  arise  in  abundance  in  sjuin<^ 
little  Primroses  of  a  dark  purple  shade.  Therr 
are  two  varieties,  one  (if  which  has  more  dee])ly 
coloured  blossoms,  and  is,  therefore,  the  more 
desirable  of  the  two.  As  for  culture,  .luliu' 
luis  shown  itself,  in  the  short  period  it  has  been 
in  cultivation  in  our  gardens,  as  an  easily  ])leased 


pleasure  of  finding  that  the  seed  had  ger- 
minated. He  made  thousands  of  pounds  b}- 
selling  the  plants. 

]'.  piilrrnili'iiht  is  a.  very  strong  grower,  send- 
ing up  shafts  sometimes  more  than  .')  feet  liigli, 
witii  many  \\horls  of  large  aud  handsome 
magenta     purple     flowers,     while    Jiulleyana    is 


plant  which  will  thrive  and  pros])er  under  any  for  all  tlie  world  like  a  soft  orange-coloured 
oidinar\  care,  liut  nowhere  is  it  more  at  home  ja))onica.  ]^>eesiana  has  the  same  habit  as  the 
than   in  damp,   dripjnng  crevices   of  rock.  foregoing,    but   the  flowers  are   velvety   purple. 


The  energies  of  collectors  in  China  have  re- 
sulted in  the  acquisition  of  a  remarkable  grou]) 
of  Primulas,  which  is  now^  well  represented  in 
our  gardens.  I  refer  to  those  Primulas  which 
have  whorls  of  flowers  up  a  long  stem,  such 
as  japonica,  Bullej'ana,  Beesiana,  pulveru- 
lenta,  Poissoni,  Cockburniana.  Japonica  was 
introduced  comparatively  long  ago.  Seed  was 
sent  to  seed  firms,  who,  after  keeping  it  for 
a  time,  and  there  being  no  sign  of  germination, 
threw  it  away  as  dead,  while  a  private  in- 
dividual who  had  obtained  some  seed  kept  his 
pots    full    for    months,    and    had    at   last   the 


These  species  freely  hybridise,  and  many  beau- 
tiful crosses  have  been  raised  between  t'hem.  A 
prominent  race  is  that  known  as  Bee's  hybrids. 
These  are  of  all  shades  of  pink,  yellow  and 
purple.  But  of  Primida  hybrids  it  may  be  very 
truly  said  that  "  when  they  are  good,  they  are 
very,  very  good  ;  but  wdien  they  are  bad,  they 
are  rotten,"  foi-,  although  some  hybrids  are 
marvels  of  beauty,  others  are  the  embodiment 
of  hideousness,  being  of  most  horrible,  dirty, 
undecided  shades  of  colour.  So  these  should 
be  carefully  weeded  out,  to  keep  the  strain 
pure.   For  those  who  delight  in  colour  harmonies 
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I  luay  iiieution  that  a  very  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  spot  in  my  garden  was  where  a  group 
of  tall,  soft,  pink,  yellow-eyed  Primulas  stood 
up  amidst  the  feathery  rosiness  of  Saxifraga 
Geum.  The  Primula  was  one  of  Bee's  hybrids. 
The  above  Primulas  all  tlii'ive  in  good,  rich  soil, 
preferably  damp,  and  will  do  well  in  parts  of 
the  wild   garden. 

Primula  Poissoni  resembles  the  above,  but 
has  darkish  purple  flowers.  It  likes  a  really 
damp  spot,  but  is  rather  tender,  and  may  be 
lost  in  a  severe  winter. 

Cockburniana  is  of  slighter  build  than  anv  of 


])ale  blue,  is  valuable.  If  you  have  a  damp 
spot,  grow  PriiHida  rosea-  The  flowers  are  of 
a  startlingly  beautiful,  bright,  bright  pink. 
Nothing  gives  more  pleasure  than  when  walking 
in  the  still  dull  February  garden  to  catch  a 
glimjjse  of  the  glow  of  colour  from  a  few  plants 
of  this  little  wonder.  Even  if  you  have  only  a 
)'ot  of  earth  you  can  grow  Rosea,  for  it  is  out 
to  please,  and  will  very  seldom  disappoint. 
Rosea  grandifiora  flowers  later  than  the  type. 
The  gardener  who  likes  novelty,  should  try 
those  distinct  s])ecies.  Primula  vruscarioides  and 
PitfoiiidHd.     The  name  of  the  former,  meaning 


Primula  capitata. 


the  foregoing.  The  leaves  are  no  larger  than 
Primrose  leaves,  anrl  a  si)ike,  covered  with  meal, 
bearing  whorls  of  brilliant  orange,  scarlet 
flowers  rises  from  the  heart.  It  is  inclined  to 
be  biennial,  but  it  is  said  that  if  divided  after 
flowering  it  will  live  on  perennially.  Happily 
it  is  very  easily  raised  from  seed,  usually  self- 
sowing  itself.  Ordinary  soil  suits  it,  but  it 
does  not  need  the  damp  which  other  species 
require. 

A  well-known  species  is  Piimuhi  (Jcniiculata. 
E\eryone  knows  its  heads  of  close  set  lilac, 
yellow-eyed  flowers  produced  in  February  and 
]\[arch.  The  varieties,  notably  the  white  and 
tlie  deep  purple,  are  very  beautiful,  and  should 
l;e  grown.  Cashmeriana  has  a  golden  meal  on 
the   underside  of  the   leaves.     J.  Bovd's  var., 


'■  like  a  Grape  Hyacinth,"  is  truly  descriptive, 
for  the  general  appearance  of  the  flow^er  is  very 
like  that  of  the  little  spring  bulb,  Muscari.  The 
infloresence  is  rather  conical  in  shape,  of  a  dark 
blue-purple  shade,  and  is  composed  of 
numerous  small,  long-tubed  flowers.  Happily, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  grow ;  any  ordinary  good 
soil  seems  to  suit  it  very  well.  Primula  Litto- 
niana  has  a  most  unusual  appearance,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  red-hot  poker.  At  the  top  of  the 
spike  are  the  buds  in  bright,  red  calyces,  while 
below  the  blue  corolla  protrudes,  the  whole 
making  a  striking  contrast.  The  flower  stems 
rise  about  eigliteen  inches.  This  species  is, 
unfortunately,  not  always  satisfactory  in  culti- 
vation, as  plants  have  a  nasty  way  of  "  going 
off  "  unaccountably.    Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
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of  a  ^'ood  dfiil  <if  ti'niililr  and  care.  Of  tlic  two 
iiiusearioides  is  llic  iiinir  satisfactory,  tlioiit^li 
tlic  less  sli-ikiii.u.  It  iiftfii  tlowcrs  twicr  in  tlir 
\fai',  l)otli  in  sprin.t^-,  and  a,i,'ain  in  antinnn. 
Littoniana    tlowcis  in  antunni. 

I'liiHitla  c([})Uat({  is  a  vatln'i'  ci'i'atic,  l)cautifnl 
plant.  It  seems  to  do  best  on  a  soil  inclinrd  to 
lie  sandy.  Tt  does  not  like  to  have  daiiip  about 
its  ci'oun.  W'lieii  tlii'i\iii,c:,  it  sends  up  gorgeous 
beads  of  dark  bluf  tlo\\i'rs,  wbicli  diffuse  a 
weiicb  pungent,  lieady  pei'funie.  Tbe  intiores- 
eence  is  sometimes  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  small 
cricket  ball,   and  is  produced  late  in  the  year. 

Seeds  of  the  above  are  produced  when  tbe 
plants  are  established.  They  should  always  be 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  will  usually  germinate 
])retty  freely  if  the  pans  are  kept  damp  and 
shaded.  In  pricking  off  the  seedlings,  it  is  im- 
])ortant  to  avoid  burying  the  crown.  Old  plants 
may  be  divided  after  flowering. 

Notes  from  my    Rock  Garden* 

A  XKW  comer  this  spring  to  my  liock  Garden, 
very  welcome  and  much  admired,  is  the  beau- 
tiful deep  crimson  Cyclamen  Conm.  The 
Cyclamens  are  a  most  interesting  and  obliging 
family ;  their  different  varieties  provide  bloom 
in  February,  IMay  and  in  early  and  late  autiimn, 
and  some  are  scented;  the  foliage  of  most  is 
pretty,  and  the  colours  range  from  deej)  crim- 
son rose  and  pink  to  white.  I  fancy  there  is  a 
])iu'plisli  variety  also.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
their  proj^agation,  either  by  division  of  a  strong 
tuber  or  by  seed;  this  latter  being  rather  a  slow 
])rocess  among  some  of  the  choicer  varieties, 
the  former  method  seems  to  me  the  best.  After 
cutting  the  tuber  cover  over  the  cut  part  with 
fine  mould,  plant  in  fine  sand  mixed  with  lime, 
good  soil,  and  some  small  rough  stones,  being 
careful  that  the  drainage  is  perfect.  Water  in 
dry  weather  until  well-e.stablished ;  i)lant  in 
fairly  sheltered  places,  the  rnore  so  the  better, 
but  ])rotection  can  be  given  by  large  stones 
judiciously  placed  about — some  peat  moidd  or 
moss  put  around  a  plant  in  early  winter  will 
give  better  flowers,  when  the  time  comes. 

Cyclamens  are  not  the  only  plants  that 
require  similar  treatment ;  by  experience  one 
gets  to  know  the  little  touches  that  suit  the 
])eculiarities  of  every  plant.  I  have  found  lime- 
dressings  to  entirely  save  the  situation  in  some 
cases — while,  of  course,  in  others  this  would  be 
quite  wrong  treatment. 

The  plants  I  have  found  to  want  lime  badly 
are  PotcntiJla  nitida  and  Convolviihis  alflinc- 
nidrs,  the  former  I  feared  I  had  buried  in 
lime,  but  soon  saw  plenty  of  new  green  bursting 
foi'th.     Tiie  Convolvulus  grew  on  weakly,  and 


ne\ci'  llowei'ed  ;  n(*\\'  if  looks  most  promising 
from  the  effect  of  plenty  of  lime,  without 
wliiel:  I  heliexc  1  bis  pi'ctt  \  plant  will  not  llow'ei'. 
■  Inst  al  present  tbe  .\nenioiie  pageant  lias  begun 
tliaf  jiasses  onwai'd  until  tbe  end  of  Max,  and 
a    \ery   lovely   show  it  is. 

.\.  blanda  since  March  lieL;an  is  in  bloom,  it 
looks  as  if  blue  and  white  tlowers  gi'ew  on  tlu^ 
same  plant,  until  one  makes  inquiries ;  the  blue 
on  the  I'everse  is  deeper  and  more  blue,  than  tbe 
tint  of  the  well-known  woodland  Anemone. 

A.  ranunculoides,  a  little  known  yellow, 
it  would  seem,  blooms  at  the  same  time  as 
blanda,  and  makes  a  nice  contrast.  A  patch  of 
this  yellow  lf)oks  well  near  Iri.s  retieuJato, 
which  has  rather  a  dull  lorik,  and  requires  the 
contrast.  There  are  several  of  these  yellow 
Anemones  (pallida  and  plena),  and  they  help 
to  augment  that  colour  in  the  s]>ring  garden, 
-i.  liiJnciis  is  making  a  da/zling  display.  A 
gf)0(l  yellow  plant  now  in  bloom  is  Adoiis 
riTinilis,  Avhich  does  well  in  sandy  loam,  and 
can  easily  be  propagated  by  division,  the  foliage 
is  ])i'etty  and  ferny,  and  the  tlowers  bloom  on 
until  May. 

A  few  clumps  of  Auiic-ulas  are  doing  very 
nicely,  and  will  soon  make  a  good  show,  but 
they  have  to  be  raised,  and  put  back  into  the 
Auricida  bed  after  flowering,  and  then  fresh 
])lants  are  put  in  the  Rock  Garden  again  in  early 
autumn;  they  are  pretty  alpine  kinds,  and  tfie 
old  yellow  "  Dusty  Miller  "  yellow  with  almost 
white  leaves.  A  clump  that  has  a  look  of 
Auriculas  about  it  is  Primula  viscosa,  and  the 
same  sort  of  treatment  seems  to  suit  it ;  the 
flower,  of  course,  is  very  much  smaller  than 
that  of  tbe  Auriculas,  but  the  leaves  are  very 
nuich  alike. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson  is  the  best  variety  of  this 
Primula  ;  P.  (Icntiridata  alha  is  very  much  to 
be  admired,  I  think;  blooming  now  for  some 
time  in  a  good  clump  this  refined  early  Primula 
])ropagates  as  quickly  and  easily  as  the  man_y 
lilacs  both  by  seed  and  division,  if  grown  in 
good  soil.  P.  CasliDicfiiina  aUxi  comes  later, 
also  \-eiy  ehoici'  and   easy   and   worth  growing. 

'  Am.mi.wthi;.  '■ 


In  a   Cheshire   Garden. 

.By  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print,  the 
best  month  for  the  spring  jdanting  of  Alpines 
— viz.,  A])iil — will  be  u])on  us.  I  piu'pose, 
therefore,  in  these  notes  referring  to  a  few 
new  or  uncommon  plants,  which  Alpine  lovers 
should  add  to  their  collections.  The  new 
catalogues  are  listing  a  number  of  "  novelties," 
and  in  the  laudatoi'y  notes  accom])anying  tliese 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  sift  the  wheat  fi'om 
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tile  eliaff — in  these  days  of  high  prices,  one 
does  not  wish  to  buy  anything  but  the  best. 
One  of  the  best  phmts  hist  year  was  Epilubiuni 
(/Idbclluin,  one  of  the  few  gems  in  a  race  of 
weeds.  It  forms  neat  tufts,  ()  inches  high, 
foliage  green-marbled  bronze,  and  delightfully 
glossy  flower  buds,  warm  orange  brown,  from 
v.hicli  open  pure  white  flowers,  i  to  f  inches 
across,  the  whole  forming  a  most  attractive 
picture.  It  flowered  freely  from  -May  to 
August.      It  is  growing   happily   in  sandy   i)eat 


are  most  striking,  of  a  vivid  scarlet  colour. 
This  is  the  nearest  description  I  can  give  of 
the  wonderfid  velvety  flower.  The  liowers 
have  that  purity  of  colour,  depth  and  brilliance 
which  always  creates  a  feeling  of  awe  in  the 
gardener  at  the  wonder  of  it  all.  Such  an 
effect  is  also  produced  by  Mcconupsis  integri- 
folia  and  AnciHone  AJlcni.  It  grows  readily 
in  sandy  peat  in  sun ;  it  certainly  does  not 
require  bog  treatment.  Bits  broken  off  root 
readily.     It  flowers  freely  during  the  siunmer. 


iu  a  partially  shaded  pcjsition.  It  seeds  freely, 
and  self-sown  seedlings  liave,  so  far,  come 
through  the  winter  safely.  I  cannot  as  yet 
sj)eak  authoritatively  about  its  permanence  as 
legards  old  plants,  but  it  will  certainly  endiu'e 
by  the  production  of  self-sown  seedlings.  It  is 
V,  New  Zealander.  E.  nidcrupu.s  seems  to  be 
a  diminvitive  version  of  the  above.  Near  by 
is  growing  Mi  in  ul  us  x  Bartouicnius,  a  hybrid 
lu'twcen  M.  (■(iririiiiili>i  :■:  T.r'irlxii :  it  forms  a 
ucat  bush  about  a  foot  high  ;  the  stems  ai'e  very 
lirittle,  and  I  find  a  twiggy  stick  inserted  by 
the   plant    useful  as    a   support.     The    flowers 


A  unich  more  modest  gem  is  Trifoliion  uni- 
jlonnn,  a.  jjlant  said  to  have  been  in  cultivation 
many  years  ago  and  lost.  Why,  I  do  not 
know,  as  it  seems  quite  easy  in  sandy,  stony 
loam  in  sun.  It  forms  a  spreading  mat  of 
tiny,  clover-like  leaves,  and  bears  a  quantity 
of  practically  stemless,  single-clover  flowers 
of  a  rich  carmine  hue,  especially  in  the  bud 
stage.  It  flowers  in  April  and  iVla.y.  I  ^have 
not  ,yet  attempteil  its  pro]iagation.  Another 
beaut}'  is  Gful-sfa  da]  iiKitira .  As  I  saw  it  at 
(ilasnevin  last  -luly,  it  formed  a  compact 
mound,   about  4  inches  high  and  a  foot  across, 
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and  was  one  mass  of  yellow  blooms.  Xatii- 
lally,  a  hot  and  dry  position  in  full  sun  suits 
it.  Its  freedom  of  Ho\\erin<^',  v\rn  in  its  free- 
tlowering  race,  is  astonishing.  In  jiassing,  I 
will  just  menti(jn  Cmn jui n iihi  x  Kcivcitsi.s^  n 
hybrid  between  C.  (irvaiica  x  C  }iiiUit.  It 
forms  a  little  spreading  tuft,  exactly  like  the 
former,  and  freely  bears  soft,  puiplish  lilac 
tiowers,  nuich  more  beautifid  than  the  smur- 
v.hat  harsh  colour  of  C.  <nr<dica  itself,  and  the 
petals  have  a  i)eculiar  hut  delightful  twist  in 
them.  It  seems  quite  happy  m  similar  con- 
ditions to  C.  arvatico,  in  a  crevice  or  moraine. 
Lastly,  two  Gentians.  The  difficult  Gen- 
tians are  many,  but  fortunately  for  gardeners 
unable  or  unwilling,  if  any  there  be,  to  stand  the 
constant  drain  of  growing  say  G.  iiiihricata  and 
hracJiyphyUa ,  but  j)ossessed  withal  of  a  desire 
for  Gentian  blue,  the  number  of  easy  s})ecies 
seems  to  be  increasing.  The  first  is  Gentiana 
sinO'orncita.  This  forms  tufts  of  narrow- 
pointed  foliage,  about  1  inch  long,  and  from 
these  sends  out  prostrate  stems  about  2  to  3 
inches  long,  from  the  end  of  which  stand  up 
a  large  acaulis-like  flower  of  glowing  Gentian 
blue  with  a  soft,  white  throat.  The  exterior 
of  the  bud  is  quaintly  barred,  and  spotted  with 
dull,  purplish-blue  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 
Like  other  Gentians,  the  blooms  only  open 
fully  on  a  warm  day.  It  grows  readily  with 
me  in  a  slightly  raised  bed  of  sandy  peat,  and 
is  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun  by  a  small 
Beutzia.  Propagation  is  peculiarly  easy,  as 
the  flower  stems  produce  little  plants  at  the 
nodes  if  pegged  down  with  a  small  stone.  This 
is-:  going  to  be  a  good  garden  plant,  if  I  mis- 
lake  not.  The  other  is  G.  dahurica,  intro- 
duced some  years  ago  by  MM.  Kegel  and 
Kesselring.  this  forms  tufts  of  narrow  foliage 
2  to  3  inches  long,  from  which  arise  prostrate 
stems  6  inches  long,  bearing  towards  the  end 
three  to  four  flov.-ers,  about  f  inches  across, 
of  a  deep  Gentian  blue.  It  grows  well  in 
If. amy  or  peaty  soil,  not  jiarched.  These  Gen- 
tians have  that  same  wonderful  intensity  of 
colouring  that  I  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Mimidus  X  Bartonianus,  and  should  be  grown 
by  all  who  love  the  most  beautiful  of  Aljjines. 
There  is  also  a  ^\•hite  variety  which  I  have  not 
jet  flowered.  E.  B.  Anderson. 

Hardy    Annuals. 

In  these  hard  times  of  fuel  shcjrtage  and  rigid 
economy,  many  of  our  old-fashioned  ideas  of 
trie  value  of  rare  exotic  flowers  have  had  to 
give  way,  and,  indeed,  little  hardship  has  been 
involved  in  the  sacrifice,  for  we  have  many 
annuals,  both  hardy  and  half-hardy,  to  com- 
pare  favourably  with   the  choicest  exotic. 


-My  present  duty  is  to  write  of  hardy  annuals. 
'J  iu'  first  considi'i'ation  is  the  pieparation  of 
the  soil.  Happily,  most  of  these  ammals  are 
at  honir  in  any  well-prepared  soil,  and  given 
(.i'dinary  t-ultiv  at  imi,  all  will  llunrish  in  a  well- 
dug  medium. 

Assuming  that  the  selected  border  or  bed 
has  l)een  deeply  dug  in  wintei'  and  given  an 
ordiuaiv  dfussing  of  mamire,  all  that  will  now 
l)e  necessary  is  to  fork  over  on  a  dry  day,  firmly 
jaess  the  surface  by  tram])ling,  and  rake  the 
whole  into  a  nice  tilth  for  sowing  the  seed  in. 

If  the  grower  desires  to  M'ork  for  colour 
schemes,  he  can  devise  such,  or  he  may  sow 
in  clumps,  lines,  or  irregular  patches,  or  take 
the  alternative  eoiu'se  of  severely  geometrical 
b'edding.  Whatever  course  he  takes,  subjects 
worthy  of  attention  are   to  his  hand. 

Some  years  ago  a  border  of  hardy  annuals, 
as  they  usually  grow,  w^as  often  relegated  to 
a  side  place,  sometimes  looked  on  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  but  now  and  again  useful  for  cutting. 
The  new  hybrids  \^'hen  well  grown  are,  how- 
ever, worthy  of  the  most  critical  florists'  gaze. 

All  hard\r  annuals  will  flower  during  summer 
fr(jm  a  sowing  made  in  the  first  or  second 
week  of  April,  and,  with  attention  to  thinning, 
A.C.,  will  produce  good  plants  of  great  beauty 
right  into  the  last  days  of  autumn. 

The  Sweet  Pea  looms  large  in  the  eye  of 
flower  lovers  as  probably  the  grandest  and 
most  useful  annual  flower;  but  it  has  received, 
ajid  will  again  receive,  special  columns  for  its 
own  sweet  self,    so  I  leave  it  alone. 

Mignonette  well  deserves  a  paragra])h.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  best-known  annual  grown. 
Its  wants  are  modest,  but  it  pays,  like  ;dl 
modest  things,  for  good  treatment.  A  s])ecial 
trench,  with  fresh  loam  and  lime  rubble  or 
old  mortar,  firmly  ti'odden,  will  produi-e  great 
}/lants,  and  if  the  giant  forms  are  grown,  huge 
si)ikes  of  flower  Mill  result  therefrom.  Sow 
thinly,  and  thin  the  plants  to  stand  not  closer 
than  one  foot  apart.  Varieties  of  the  ]\Iachet 
t,\  pe  are  splendid,  and  I  can  fully  recommend 
the  giant  w'hite,  red  and  yellow  varieties.  The 
honey-bee  draws  much  of  the  finest  honey  from 
this  fragrant  flower. 

Godetia,  although  not  fragrant,  is  a  beautiful 
and  useful  annual,  easily  grown,  and  most 
effective  if  massed  in  its  respective  colours,  of 
which  we  have  a  rare  choice,  and  given  plenty 
cf  room  to  develop,  each  )ilant  will  produce  a 
great  wealth  of  size  and  bloom.  The  varieties 
range  from  white  to  mauve  in  colour,  and  in 
height  frf)m  0  inches  to  3  feet.  "  Piosy  [Morn," 
'•  Beauty,"  Lavtmder  Gem,  Crimson  King, 
Afterglow,  Ladybiid.  Duchess  of  Albany  are 
a  few  of  the  sorts  I  can  recommend,  and  all 
can  be  used  for  room  decoration  as  cut  flowers. 
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Larkspur,  a  well-known  flower,  but  its  pro- 
j'ertit'S,  when  well  known,  are  very  marked. 
The  stock-flowered  section  of  tliis  annual 
J  )elj)hiniuni,  is  to  my  mind  the  l)est;  and  as 
it  thrives  in  any  soil,  no  flower-lover  should  be 
without  it.  The  taller  sorts  may  take  a  back 
place  in  the  border,  or  fiinge  the  edges  of 
a  shrub  border,  but  give  space  to  whatever 
form  is  grown  and  a  fitting  rooting  medium, 
and  ample  compensation  will  result.  Rosy 
Scarlet  is  a  fine  thing  in  the  tall  section,  and 
tlie  colours  range   from  white  to  blue. 

Clarkias. — In  the  matter  of  improvement 
this  beautifid  annual  has  been  amenable  to 
the  hybridst's  hand,  and  some  of  the  finest 
colours  are  found  in  the  elegans  section, 
which  flowers  in  sprays.  The  culture  is  of  the 
easiest,  so  long  as  the  space  between  each 
])lant  is  not  less  than  9  to  12  inches,  and  the 
other  conditions  ordinary.  The  varieties  Orange 
King,  Salmon  Queen,  and  Vesuvius  are  good 
things  in  the  elegans  section;  while  the  pul- 
cliella  section  contains  some  fine,  but  dwarf, 
Aarieties,  ranging  in  colour  from  white  to  rose, 
with  a  height  of  about  1  to  li  foot. 

Lavatera. — Two  outstanding  varieties  occur 
to  my  mind — viz.,  vnacti  npJoideris,  and  its 
white  form,  alba  aploidoh^.  Their  needs  are 
small ;  but  for  either,  a  well-prepared  bed  or 
border,  there  are  few  gayer  subjects  in  sum- 
mer ;  the  large  flowers,  freely  carried  above  the 
heads  of  foliage,  always  attract  attention, 
w  hile  they  are  effective  for  indoor  decoration. 

liiNUM  RUBRUM. — The  Scarlet  Flax  is  a  gay 
sui)ject,  giving  a  blaze  of  brightness  in  sum- 
mer, and  certainly  worthy  of  inclusion  for 
(fleet. 

Poppies  of  the  annual  order  are  numerous, 
but  none  appeals  to  me  like  the  "  Shirley 
of  a  good  strain,  ephemeral  in  its  natm^e, 
true,  but  possessing  a  delicacy  of  tints  and 
grace  that  few  flowers  have.  Its  tiny  seeds 
require  no  covering,  but  give  the  seedlings 
space,  and  you  can  cut  the  morning  bud  to 
('ccorate  your  sittingroom,  and  feast  your  eyes 
in  the  evening  sun  on  its  fellows  in  the 
border. 

The  old-fashioned  annual  Lupins,  give  much 
pleasure  to  those  who  love  a  stiff  but  fragrant 
flower.  The  annual  Chrysanthemums  have 
many  virtues,  and  certaTnly  a  great  range  of 
colouring,  with  an  additional  claim  to  being  a 
valuable  cut  flower  for  house  decoration. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  Avorthy  of 
notice,  but  the  columns  of  Irish  Gardening 
nrc  limited,  and  the  few  hints  given  above  may 
jirove  sufficiently  useful  to  those  who  have  a 
si)are  border  to  give  to  those  fascinating  but 
humble  members  of  the  flower  garden. 


In  the  south,  we  find  many  of  the  half- 
hardy  annuals  submitting  to  the  treatment  of 
the  liardy  ones ;  and  I  have  had  reason  often 
to  bless  the  self-sown  autumn  seedling  who 
v  intered  unseen  to  steal  a  two  or  three  months' 
march  on  his  April-sown  brother.  But  these 
cases  are  exceptions,  and  the  beaten  track  of 
the  old-tried  gardener  is  the  safest  one  to 
pursue — viz.,  spring  sowing  in  a  well-treated 
soil,  in  dry  condition,  and  giving  each  plant 
suflicient  room  to  develop  its  form. 

A.  F.   Pearson. 


March  Flowering   Irises* 

Although  the  winds  of  JMarch  are  often  harsh 
and  cold,  yet  the  sun  heat  is  considerable,  and         , 
not    a  few   plants    from    warmer   regions    are         , 
coaxed  into  flower.     Among  these,   the  Irises,  < 

known  to  botanists  as  Junos,  are  conspicuous,  ' 

These  are  bulbous  Irises,  distinguished  among 
their  fellows  by  the  small  standards,  and  they 
vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  and 
over.  The  taller  varieties  are  prominent  at 
the  time  of  writing — viz.,  March  8th — and 
among  others.  Iris  bucluirica  may  be  men- 
tioned. This  has  golden  yellow  falls,  and  j 
small,  white  standards.  Somewhat  similar, 
but  with  larger  flowers,  is  I.  orclnoidcs,  of  a 
rich  yellow.  /.  sindjarensis,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  pale  blue,  and  a  very  satisfactory  plant, 
growing  freely  and  flowering  annually. 

/.  Warleijensis  is  a  striking  species,  distinct 
in  colour  from  any  of  the  others.  The  falls 
at  their  widest  part  are  deep  violet  in  colour, 
and  the  standards  of  the  same  hue,  while  on 
the  falls  yellow  and  white  enter  into  the  colour 
scheme,  the  whole  forming  a  striking  com-  * 
bination, 

/.  siiid-pcrs,  a  hybrid  between  I.  sind- 
jarensis and  /.  persica.  The  latter,  a  dwarf 
Juno,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  Irises. 
The  hybrid  was  described  in  Irish  Gardening 
of  October,  1910,  by  I\lr.  F.  G.  Preston,  of 
Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted    for    the    accompanying    photograph.  , 

The  flowers  are   large,   bright   blue  in    colour,  • 

and,      as     the     illustration     shows,      produced 
freely. 

All  these  Irises  rejoice  in  good,  loamy,  well- 
drained  soil,  in  a  hot,  sunny  position,  where 
the  bulbs  will  become  well  ripened  during 
summer  and  after  the  leaves  have  died  down. 
When  planted  on  the  Eock  Garden  they 
should,  therefore,  have  a  pocket  of  good  soil, 
sharplv   drained,   and   facing  the  sun. 

^  -^  B. 
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The  English  Rock  Garden. 

Mi;.  RixiiXALD  Fakrer's  latest  hook  on  (iarilciiiii;^ 
is  a  ty])ic'al  t'xaiiij)le  of  his  work,  ami  all  readers 
and  admirers  of  his  earlier  works  will,  therefore, 
know  exactly  what  to  expeet. 

They  will  expeet  to  find  descrii)tions  of  ])lants, 
told  in  Mr.  P'arrer's  own  iuiniitahle  way,  descrip- 
tions based  upon  jjrofound  observation,  with  an 
almost  photograi)hic  I'cprochiction  of  the  ])lants  in 
their  native  hahitat;  and,  side  1)V  side  with  these. 


English  Flowei-  tiaiden),  and  had  Mr.  l-'aricr  su])- 
plemented  his  own  work  with  contribntions  from, 
say.  Professor  Bayly  Balfour  on  Saxifages  and 
I'rinndas,  Dykes  on  Iris,  Bowles  on  Crocus, 
I'lieger  on  Sednms.  &c.,  the  book  would  have  been 
cliea])  at  any  ])rice. 

The  second  is  to  supi)lement  his  own  work  by 
extracts  fi'om  the  works  of  othei-  writers,  ([noting 
in  every  I'ase  his  authority  for  the  description. 

Unfoi-tunately.  the  author  in  the  ])resent  instance 
adopts  neither  of  these  alternatives;  but.  as  far  as 
one  can  gather,  lie  either  waves  aside  those  plants 
with  which  he  is  not  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
lew  ina(le(|uate  ])h rases,  or  else  he  a])i)arently  in- 
cor])orates  desci-i))tions,  oi'casionally  inaccurate,  of 
other    ant  hois    without    quoting    the    authority  or 


rituto  by] 


Iris  sindi'ers. 


[/■'.  G    J'n'stun. 


they  will  expei't  to  tnid  other  descriptions,  either 
inadequate  or  carelessly  inaccurate — and  both  ex- 
pectations will  be  fully  realised. 

Frankly,  the  compilation  of  a  work  of  this  nature 
is  too  big  a  jol)  for  any  one  man.  The  Kock  Garden 
is  no  longer  a  small  heap  of  clinkers  upon  which 
a  few  species  struggle  for  existence.  The  modern 
Rock  Garden  occupies  a  considerable  amount  of 
space,  and  its  plants  one  numbers  no  longer  by 
units  but  by  hundreds.  I  do  not  know  the  actual 
lumd^er  that  Mr.  Farrer  has  described,  but  it  nuist 
he  well  over  four  figures,  and  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  have  accurate  jxirsonal 
knowledge  of  anything  like  that  number. 

For  an  author  confronted  with  a  work  of  this 
magnitude  there  are  only  two  alternatives.  The 
first  is  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  a  certain  niun- 
bcr  of  specialists  to  supplement  his  own  work 
(ilobinson   did   this   to   a   certain   extent   with    the 


verifying  the  description.  For  instance,  he  de- 
scribes as  the  true  Sd.rifrdda  X  Clii'iiji  Trees  the 
false,  dowdy  form  of  S.  KIi:.iihefli:r  sent  out  by 
some  ntirseries,  as  he  states  that  S.  lufeiji'ifolht  is 
indistinguishable  from  .S'.  erosa  and  ;S.  peniisylca- 
iiicd.  and,  like  them — coarse  weeds — should  be  con- 
signed to  the  wild  garden;  whereas  *S'.  i nteniifolid 
is  a  small,  deciduous  plant  with  4-inch,  paddle- 
shaped  leaves  and  6-inch  fiower  stems,  utterly  un- 
suitable for  any  "  wild  garden,"  and  meriting  a 
c-hoice  sjjot. 

Now  Ii-ving  in  "  Saxifrages  or  Kockft)ils,"  says 
of  ,s'.  ('Iierii/  Ti-ees.  "see  Elizdhefli:i\"  and  of  »S'. 
infediifiiHd ,  classes  it  vaguely  with  S.  crrjsd  and 
S.  Iiierdcidfolid .  It  is  tnithinkable  that  so  careful 
an  observer  as  Mi-.  Farrer  coidd  have  made  these 
mistakes  if  these  ])lants  were  familiar  to  liim,  and 
if,  as  seents  possible,  he  simply  acce])ted  Irving's 
description  of  them  without  verification,  he  would 
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liiive  Ijt'cii  wiser  to  have  ([uoted  his  aiitliority. 
One  result  of  his  not  doiniz'  so  is  that  he  weakens 
the  authority  of  his  own  individual  work. 

The  discovery  of  inaccuracies  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  plants  that  one  knows  might  well  lead  one 
to  suspect  the  existence  of  others  amongst  those 
that  one  does  not  know;  lait  Mr.  Farrer's  woi'ks 
cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards,  and  the 
careful  reader  of  his  books  soon  learns  how  to  dis- 
I'riminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  For 
while,  over  any  plant  or  point  of  interest  that 
attracts  him,  Mr.  Farrer  is  capable  of  expending 
more  time  and  energy  in  accumidating  informa- 
tion about  it  than  possibly  any  other  Avriter  of 
Gardening  books — no  trouble  being  too  great  for 
him  to  take,  no  point  of  interest  escaping  his 
notice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  thing  interests 
him     but     little,   he    dismisses     it     brietlv   and   not 


surely  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  when  one  is  dealing 
with  a  monotypic  genus  like  Morisla  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  original  name— 3/.  mo/ffr/it/fos— for 
the  universally  known  catalogue  name  of  .1/. 
hypogea?  I  foresee  a  halcyon  time  for  the  enter- 
prising nurseryman  who  hastens  to  correct  his 
catalogue  nomenclature  ! 

The  usefulness  of  the  work  as  a  book  of  reference 
cannot  be  finally  judged  until  it  has  been  compre- 
hensively indexed.  The  omission  of  an  index  was 
an  oversight  which  must  be  repaired  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  by  the  issue  of  a  supplement,  for 
many  of  the  sulvspecies  and  synonyms  appear 
only  in  the  body  of  the  descriptions  of  species,  and 
cannot  be  found  without  an  index. 

As  to  the  general  value  and  authority  of  the  de- 
scriptions, there  is  so  nnich  that  is  new  and  un- 
known that  one  naturally  hesitates  to  say  anything 


Anemone   bland.4  scythinica. 
A  Ijeautiful  si)ring  flower,  white,  with  blue  reverse. 


always  too  accurately.  Mr.  Farrer  is  essentially 
an  author  of  moods,  and,  as  they  vary,  he  either 
leads  us  by  the  hand  through  the  alpine  meadows 
among  the  hills,  or  leaves  us  wallowing  in  the 
l)og  garden  ! 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Farrer's  descriptions  nuiy  be 
trusted  in  proportion  to  their  length  and  wealth  of 
detail. 

The  author  has  accomplislied  a  hercidean  task 
in  tracing  garden  names  back  to  an  original  and 
authentic  name;  the  confusion  has,  hitherto,  been 
terrible,  and  although,  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Farrer's 
labours,  our  plants  nuist  be  largely  re-named,  the 
ultimate  gain  will  he  enormous,  provided  that  the 
use  of  "  oldest  names  "  is  not  inii)osed  upon  us  as 
a.  general  rule  without  any  exceptions.  For  in- 
stance, while  everything  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
disentanglement  of  the  distinct  ('(uiijki n  iih( 
species,  cd'spiftisd.  JicUdid't,  and  maJt'-sfn.  froni 
their     joint     catalogue     name     of     C.     "  punilhi," 


beyond  this,  that  certain  sections,  notably  those 
on  Vr'nuald,  rotenf'iila  and  (reiifiinut ,  seem  especi- 
ally well  done.  Large  as  is  the  number  of  plants 
described,  the  author  only  claims  to  have  made  a 
selection.  But  that  this  selection  is  both  large  and 
comprehensive  nuiy  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
his  two  volumes  contain  over  1,000  pages.  There 
is  an  enormous  number  of  good  things  in  the  book, 
and  one  cannot  grudge  the  cost.  One  can  only  be 
amazed  at  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  author 
which  enabled  him  to  complete  so  stupendous  a 
task  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  lifetime.  The 
opening  chapters  on  Rock  Garden  construction 
might  well  be  omitted,  there  being  little  to  add  to 
what  Mr.  Farrer  has  already  told  us  in  his  earlier 
works. 

The  illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  wonder- 
ful, and,  taking  it  all  in  all,  what  is  good  in  the 
book  is  so  good  that  one  regrets  all  the  more  that 
what  is  not  good  is  not  nnich  better. 

M.  H. 
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Allotments. 

In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  ailotment  holders 
have  been  receiving  notices  terminating  their 
tfnancy  of  the  land  they  occupy.  In  many  cases, 
also,  intimation  has  been  given  that  the  land 
devoted  to  plots  in  public  parks  nuist  also  be 
restored  at  the  end  of  this  year.  The  counnittees 
who  have  control  of  public  parks  feel  that,  as  the 
land  was  originally  intended  for  purposes  of  re- 
creation, it  should  be  devoted  to  football  and 
cricket  fields.  Vacant  land  in  towns  is  also 
urgently  required  for  housing  purposes.  Generally, 
liowever,  very  few  allotment  holders  have  as  yet 
l)een  evicted;  nnich  of  this  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  delay  in  building.  In  some  cases  a  new  site 
has  been  foiuid  for  cillotnients,  as,  apparently,  men 
who  have  had  an  allotment  are  under  no  inclina- 
tion to  be  again  without  one. 

Seed  Sowing. — The  month  of  April  is  i)r()bably 
the  most  important  from  an  allotment  holder's 
])oint  of  view.  Leeks  and  Parsnips  should  have 
ah-eady  been  sown,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  get 
good  results  if  the  sowing  is  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  Most  vegetable  seeds  are  now  sown.  The 
chief  kinds,  which  are  left  until  the  following 
month,  include  the  maincrop  of  Beans — both  the 
Scarlet  Runner  and  the  French  Beans;  also  the 
maincrop  varieties  of  the  garden — Swede  and 
Beet— are  left  until  May.  With  these  latter  ex- 
ceptions, seed  sowing  becomes  general.  The 
weather  plays  an  important  part  in  the  operations 
connected  with  the  land,  and  if  the  soil  is  un- 
suitable, delay  sowing  until  the  conditions  are 
favourable.  The  plot  should  have  constant  atten- 
tion, and  usually  it  will  be  found  that,  even  under 
adverse  conditions,  a  favourable  opportunity  will 
I'resent  itself,  and  the  work  can  be  proceeded 
with. 

Potatoes. — The  planting  of  the  Potato  crop  re- 
(|uires  attention  during  this  month.  It  was  not 
])<)ssibh'  to  get  many  Potatoes  planted  during 
March  in  the  north,  and  even  on  light  soils  the 
uncertainty  of  the  weather  was  against  extensive 
planting.  If  the  early  Potatoes  have  not  already 
licen  planted,  they  should  be  dealt  with  first, 
following  on  with  the  second  early  and  maincrop 
varieties.  If  the  supply  of  manure  is  small,  as 
much  as  possible  should  be  given  to  the  Potatoes. 

Cabbages. — Cabbages  planted  out  in  the  autumn 
should  be  encouraged  into  rapid  growth.  Hoeing 
l)etween  the  rows  will  be  found  Ijeneficial,  and  an 
a])plication  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  act  as  a  stimu- 
liuit.  Apply  about  a  teaspoonfid  around  each 
])lant,  and  then,  as  growth  proceeds,  draw  a  little 
soil  to  the  rows. 

Carrots. — Owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  Carrot 
Fly,    this   crop    is   often    unsatisfactory    on    allot- 


ments. Wlu're  the  lly  is  troublesome,  it  is  V)est  to 
avoid  thinning  imtil  it  is  seen  what  damage  is 
(|i>uc.  rnfortunately,  however,  sometimes  a  chnin 
sweep  is  made  with  a  good  jjortion  of  the  row. 
hake  the  surface  soil  level,  and  draw  drills  about 
!'_'  inches  apart,  sowing  the  seed  evenly.  After 
sowing,  give  the  bed  a  dressinij  of  soot. 

Caulii'LOWErs — Plants  which  wci  r  sdwn  in  autumn 
;uid  come  safely  tlirt)Ugh  ihc  winter  in  slii'ltcred 
gartlcns,  also  those  which  havi'  been  wintered  in 
the  frames,  should  he  planted  out  at  the  Ijeginning 
of  the  month.  About  2  feet  apart  each  way  will 
suit  file  variety  Early  Jjondon.  Seeds  should  also 
be  sown  of  that  useful  variety,  Veitch's  Autunm 
Giant,  to  follow  Early  London. 

Broccoli. — Allotments  in  towns  have  not  an 
ideal  atmosphere  for  growing  vegetables,  and 
Broccoli,  which  comes  to  maturity  in  the  winter, 
suffers,  especially  with  deposit  on  the  heads.  A 
useful  variety  to  grow,  however,  is  Snow's  Winter 
White,  and  encouragement  is  given  to  grow  tins 
class  of  vegetable  owing  to  the  very  high  cost 
where  they  have  to  be  purchased  in  the  winter. 
Seeds  are  sown  in  April,  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted into  small  l)eds  closely  together.  The 
Broccoli  can  be  planted  out  after  early  Potatoes 
without  further  manuring. 

Salad  Crops. — Small  quantities  of  seed  can  be 
sown  about  every  fortnight  of  Lettuce  and  Radish. 
A  little  forethought  will  show  how  vacant  groiuid 
can  be  utilised,  also  groiaid  ])etween  growing 
crops,  without  reserving  ground  specially  for 
Salads.  The  same  idea  can  be  adopted,  and  seeds 
of  Early  White  Tvuiiips  sown. 

Onion  Mildew. — W'here  this  disease  is  prevalent, 
spray  the  plants  with  liver  of  sulphur,  using  one 
ounce  to  five  gallons  of  water.  No  advantage  is 
gained  by  nud<ing  a  stronger  mixture — in  fact,  the 
foliage  may  be  burned  unless  the  leaves  are  hard. 
It  should  be  imderstood  sprays  for  fmigus  attacks 
are  preventive  in  their  nature.  If  the  small,  wliite 
patches  of  mildew  are  observed  on  the  leaves 
before  spraying,  the  fungicide  will  check  the 
disease. 

Peas. — Sowings  can  be  made  for  succession.  In 
the  case  of  the  tall  varieties,  they  form  a  useful 
crop  to  relieve  the  appearance  of  the  i)lot  where 
stakes  can  be  supplied.  Avoid  placing  Iheni  near 
another  tall  growing  crop,  as  the  intervening  space 
is  then  more  or  less  shaded.  Tlie  area  of  a  plot 
lieing  small,  the  tall-growing  crops  require  to  be 
suital)ly  distributed. 

Flower  Bordkr. — Wliile  we  ])refer  perennial 
])lants  for  the  flower  border  on  the  allotment,  the 
lieauty  of  Annuals  is  not  forgotten.  The  chief 
drawback  to  Annuals  on  the  plot  is  that  they 
require  sowing  each  year.  Where  there  are 
vacant  spaces.  Annuals  should  be  sown.  The 
most  useful  kinds,  which  will  give  a  display,  and 
are  useful  for  cutting,  would  include  Clarkia, 
Godetia,  Candytuft,  Cornflower,  and  Mignonette. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  so  that  transplanting  will  not  be  neces- 
sary. To  repeat  again  advice  often  quoted — do 
not  sow  the  seeds  either  too  thickly  or  too  deep; 
s(>cure  a  fine  surface  tilth,  and  rake  the  seeds  in 
lightly.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled, 
give  a  slight  thinning  out,  repeating  the  operation 
later.  Sweet  Peas  can  still  ))e  sown.  These 
flowers  are  admirably  adapted  for  sowing  in  small 
clumps  and  growing  up  beech  stakes.  Sweet  Peas 
should  be  staked  before  the  plants  are  4  inches 
in  height.  Small,  twiggy  growths  shoidd  be  pro- 
vided if  the  main  stakes  lack  support  at  the  base. 
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Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By   Mh.    V.    Stheeter,   Gardener   to  B.   H.   Barton, 

Esq.,    D.L.,    Straffan    House,    Straffan, 

Co.   Kildare. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 

Asparagus. — The  established  beds  of  Asparagus 
v.ill  now  require  attention.  Carefully  rake  them 
down  and  lightly  fork  over  the  surface,  and  give 
a  good  dressing  of  salt  and  a  quick-acting  manure. 
Where  space  is  limited,  the  alleys  may  be  cropped 
with   early   Caidiflowers  or   J^ettuce. 

Potatoes. — The  main  crop  varieties  of  Potatoes 
should  l)e  planted  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good 
condition.  Choose  an  open  site  that  has  been 
well  trenched  during  the  autumn  or  winter.  Give 
tiie  ground  a  good  fork  over,  and  then  draw  the 
drills,  6  inches  deep  and  :>  feet  apart.  Carefully 
])hice  the  tubers  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart,  taking 
great  care  not  to  damage  the  shoots;  then  cover 
■with  good,  fine  soil.  Where  especially  good  or 
exhibition  tubers  are  required,  cover  with  the 
following  compost,  thoroughly  well-mixed — 2  parts 
loam,  2  parts  leaf-soil  or  spent  nmshroom  dung, 
]  ])art  sand,  and  one  6-inch  pot  of  soot  to  every 
harrowload  of  soil;  do  not  add  any  green  manure 
near  the  tu))ers.  Of  course,  the  above  is  for  garden 
treatment  only,  and  is  not  practical  where  acres 
have  to  be  planted.  A  change  of  seed  is  most 
beneficial,  and  should  be  obtained  from  reliable 
sources  every  two  or  three  seasons.  The  Potato 
i;-;  one  of  the  best  crops  for  cleaning  the  ground, 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  they  take 
h  good  deal  of  nutriment   out  of  the  soil. 

Broad  Beans. — Make  a  final  sowing  of  Green 
Windsors  or  Giant  Longpod  Broad  Beans.  Draw 
a  little  soil  to  the  stems  of  those  well  up,  and  give 
some  slight  support,  as  required;  give  a  weekly 
hoeing  whether   any  weeds   are  visible  or  not. 

Peas. — Plant  out  all  those  raised  in  boxes  before 
tliey  become  drawn,  and  give  the  plant  support 
;it  once,  using  well-pointed  sticks  about  3  feet 
long.  Stake  all  those  sown  in  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  they  are  well  through  the  soil.  Keep  the 
sticks  upright,  not  allowing  the  tops  to  meet. 
Continue  to  sow  main  crop  varieties  every  week. 
1 1  sown  on  last  season's  Celery  trenches  and 
trenched  ground,  allow  another  foot  in  height  for 
final  staking  than  the  height  stated  on  the  packets. 
Keek  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs,  mice,  and  birds, 
giving  a  dusting  of  soot  occasionally.  Lightly  fork 
out  the  tracks  which  have  been  caused  by  staking. 

Carrots. — Sow  a  few  rows  of  Early  Horn  Carrot 
for  succession  as  soon  ;is  the  main  crops  are  up; 
give  a  good  dressing  of  soot  and  dry  wood  ash, 
and  use  the  Dutch  hoe  as  often  as  possible;  where. 


bornig  was  practised,  thin  the  plants  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  conveniently  handled.  Should  Green 
Fly  put  in  an  appearance,  lightly  spray  with  a 
good  insecticide;  it  is  a  good  plan  to  exainine  the 
(  eds  every  morning  for  this  pest. 

Parsnii's. — Thin  this  crop  as  soon  as  they  are 
well   up,   and  hoe  between  the  plants  and   rows. 

Onions. — Plants  raised  in  boxes  or  frames  are 
in  good  condition  for  removing  to  their  permanent 
quarters  as  soon  as  the  soil  and  weather  are  suit- 
able; allow  the  bulbs  6  to  9  inches  in  the  rows,  and 
V2  mches  between  the  rows.  If  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry.  give  a  thorough  soaking  after  planting; 
run  the  Dutch  hoe  over  the  bed  next  day,  to  pre- 
vent the  soil  from  caking  and  becoming  too 
hard  on  the  surface.  W^here  large  quantities  are 
required,  plant  12  rows,  then  a  2-foot  alley  and 
another  bed;  this  is  much  easier  for  working  and 
keeping  clean  than  when  the  beds  are  continuous. 
Hoe  between  the  autumn-sown  plants.  Where 
large  bulbs  of  Ailsa  Craig,  Cranston's  Excelsior 
01  Premier  are  lequired  for  exhibition  or  sending 
into  the  kitt'lien,  especial  care  must  be  taken. 
Keep  the  young  bulbs  on  the  move  all  the  time; 
see  that  the  plants  are  perfectly  upright,  using  a 
small  stick  to  keep  them  in  position ;  on  fine  days 
spray  with  tepid  water  twice  a  day,  and  keep  the 
hoe  constantly  at  work. 

Beet. — I  would  advise  the  sowing  of  main  crop 
Pieet  much  earlier  than  is  generally  reconunended ; 
it  is  much  hardier  than  many  people  imagine, 
and  on  attaining  the  size  required  may  l)e  lifted 
and  stored,  and  the  'jrovmd  used  for  winter  crops. 
Select  a  piece  of  well-woi"ked  ground  that  has  not 
been  manured  during  the  past  season ;  fork  over, 
and  break  down  all  lumps,  and  rake  off  all  stones, 
&c. ;  tlien  draw  the  drills  1  inch  deep  and  12  inches 
apart.  Sow  the  seed  thinly,  and  rake  over  the 
beds  l)oth  ways  to  obtain  a  fine  finish.  When 
exhibition  roots  are  required,  boring,  as  recqm- 
niended  for  Carrots,  must  be  done,  using  a  fine, 
sandy  compost,  with  a  6-inch  pot  of  soot  added  to 
every  barrowload.  Should  complaints  have  been 
received  al)out  the  colour,  try  the  black  variety, 
so  much  used  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Eng- 
land.    Thill    the   round   variety   sown    last   month. 

French  Be.\ns. — Sow  a  quantity  of  early  forcing 
French  Beans  in  4-inch  pots  for  planting  in  the 
frames  as  they  become  vacant;  sow,  also  in  5-iiicli 
pots,  a  good  batch  for  planting  on  a  south  border 
as  soon  as  all  danger  of  frosts  are  over;  by  this 
means  nutch  vabial)le  time  is  gained.  I  still  pin 
iiiy  faith  to  Selected  Canadian  Wonder  for  this 
ti'eatment. 

Runner  Beans. — If  one  has  the  convenience  to 
raise  a  quantity  of  Runner  Beans  in  pots  a  very 
much  longer  season  is  gained.  Sow  singly  in 
3-inch  pots,  and  raise  in  a  cool  house;  when  well 
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r(jutfd  pot  un  into  (i-iiu-li  jxits.  Kcf|»  the  i^laiits 
growing  sturdily;  stake  aiul  keep  the  i)oiiit  ot  the 
Bean  well   tied. 

Sowing  of  Brasskas. — Make  up  a  good  seed 
Led  for  sowing  the  following  : — Summer  Cahbage, 
Brussels  Sjjrouts,  Broeeoli,  Cauliflower,  Autumn 
Cliant  Kales,  Borecoles,  Savoys,  Purple  and  White 
Sprouting  Broeeolis  Cos  and  Cahbage  Lettuee. 
Sow  thinly  and  evenly  in  shallow  drills,  just 
covering  the  seed,  and  giving  a  fine  finish,  care- 
fully labelling  each  variety.  Net  the  beds  from 
the  birds,  and  in  mild,  warm  weatiier  watch  for 
slugs,  dusting  well  with  lime.  Prick  (uit  any  of 
the  above,  before  thi'y  licccnne  drawn,  that  have 
been  raised  in  boxes. 

Celery. —  Prick  out  of  the  seed-boxes  into  frames 
on  a  hard  bottom,  covered  with  4  inches  of  well- 
decayed  manure  and  fine  soil,  well  firuied;  water 
with  tepid  water,  keeping  the  frames  close  till 
the  young  plants  have  become  established;  then 
gradually  liarden  till  they  are  fit  for  their  per- 
manent quarters. 

Lekks. — The  earliest  plants  are  now  ready  for 
their  final  quarters.  Plant  out  in  well-prepared 
trenches,  15  inches  apart;  put  on  the  brown  paper 
collars  right  away,  as  J>eeks  must  be  blanched  as 
they  grow,  and  give  a  thorough  soaking.  Another 
method  is  to  make  a  hole  with  a  bar  and  drop 
the  young  plants  in,  some  9  inches  deep,  and  fill- 
ing u})  with  fine  soil.  Do  not  at  any  stage  of 
growth  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of 
water. 

Lettuce. — Plant  out  on  a  warm  bdider  sufficient 
plants  to  follow  those  in  the  frames.  To  have  a 
good  supply  daily  throughout  the  season  of  fresh, 
crisp  Lettuce,  either  Cos  or  Cabbage,  a  sowing 
should  be  made  fortnightly.  They  like  good,  rich 
ground,  and  should  be  planted  out  and  watered 
in  before   they  become  drawn. 

CARDOONS.-^Take  out  the  trenches  for  this  vege- 
table 2  feet  deep  and  2  feet  wide;  fill  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  top  with  good,  well-decayed 
manure,  covering  with  al)Out  4  inches  of  good, 
rich  soil,  in   readiness  for   sowing  next    month. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. — Some  chefs  and  cooks 
are  very  particular  about  these  vegetables,  and 
to  suit  and  give  then)  satisfaction  I  would  advise 
gardeners  to  select  a  good  piece  of  ground,  and 
bore  as  for  other  vegetables;  the  holes  require  to 
be  about  18  inches  deep  and  2  inches  in  diameter, 
filled  with  fine,  sandy  soil.  Grow  one  plant  to 
each  hole,  and  lift  aiid  store  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. Keep  the  ground  clean  throughout  the 
season  by  hoeing. 

Turnips.— Make  a  good  sowing  on  a  north 
border  or  between  rows  of  tall  Peas,  where  they  will 
thrive  in  partial  shade.  Keep  the  young  seedlings 
dusted  with  soot  and  wood  ashes. 

Kitchen  Garden  Walks.— Keep  these  bright 
aiid  clean,  giving  them  a  good  sweeping  once  a 
^veek— Saturday  for  preference.  Use  weed-killer 
early  in  the  season,  taking  care  to  keep  it  off  all 
box  edgings,  &e.  Endeavour  to  make  the  Kitchen 
Garden  smart  and  interesting.  A  gardener  is 
often  judged  by  the  quality  of  vegetables  he  sends 
to  the  kitchen  and  by  the  appearance  of  his 
Kitchen  Garden,  and  rightly  so. 

Hardy    Fiiiur    Garden. 

Hardy  Fruiting  Vines.— Where  the  planting  of 
hardv  Vines  is  in  coutemi)l;ition.  the  borders 
should  l)e  made  up  at  once.  Select  the  warmest 
i)Osition  available  on  the  south  or  south-west  wall; 
take  out  all  the  existing  soil,  .3  feet  deep  and  2  feet 


wide,  place  12  inclies  of  coarse  drainage  at  the 
bottom,  cover  this  with  slates  or  slai)S,  to  prevent 
the  fine  soil  getting  through  and  1)locking  the 
drainage.  Next  place  a  layer  of  turves  gra.ss  side 
downwards;  th.en  fill  to  the  top  with  the  following 
compost  : — o  parts  of  l)est  yellow  loam  obtainable, 
]  part  mortar  rubble,  1  part  beaten  cow  mainire 
that  has  been  thoroughly  fermented,  1  barrow- 
load  of  good  wood  ashes,  with  plenty  of  charcoal 
into  every  12  load,  and  use  Kirk's  No.  2  Grade 
Vine  Manure,  as  reoonnnended ;  after  mixing, 
store  in  an  open  shed  for  a  week  at  least,  covering 
the  heap  with  old  sacks.  Thoroughly  ram  the  new 
soil  when  putting  in  the  new  border,  and  ])lace  a 
few  slates  between  the  new  border  and  the  old 
soil,  it  not  being  convenient  to  leave  the  whole 
border  open,  as  one  would  with  under-glass 
borders.  When  i)l anting,  have  a  tub  of  tepid  water 
in  readiness,  and  place  the  ball  of  roots  into  the 
tub  to  wash  all  the  soil  away  from  the  roots; 
next  spread  out  the  roots  most  carefully,  putting 
the  soil  in  between  each  layer,  bringing  the  sur- 
face soil  to  its  ])roper  level.  The  best  varieties 
for  outside  are— Black  Cluster,  Reine  Olga,  red 
when  ripe  and  of  muscat  flavour,  and  Dutch 
Sweetwater,  pale  green.  Give  a  thorough  water- 
ing to  settle  the  soil  after  planting. 

Strawberries.— Keep  the  beds  thoroughly  well 
hoed  for  the  benefit  of  the  ])lants  and  keeiiing 
down  all  seedling  weeds.  Give  a  good  dressing 
n'i  soot  or  lime  to  keep  the  slugs  away.  If  any  ot 
the  forced  crowns  are  required  for  planting,  place 
them  in  frames  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  T)ifked,  and 
give  plenty  of  air  and  water;  never  allow  the 
Trowns  to  suffer  from  drought. 

Rasi'herries.— Do  not  allow  any  of  the  newly- 
planted  canes  to  carry  fruit  the  first  season  Cut 
the  canes  down  to  nine  inches  from  the  soil,  bee 
that  all  ties  are  secure  on  the  fruiting  canes  and 
apply  a  heavy  mulching  of  manure;  plaee  a  little 
long'litter  along  the  new  plantations. 

Loganberries.— Apply  a  mulch  of  ihjiihh"'^^  =1"^' 
thin  out  the  young  growths,  as  they  generally  thro\\ 
up  five  or  six  times  too  many  young  canes.  It  is 
a  verv  good  plan  to  train  these  young  eanes  up 
straight  poles  and  keep  the  fruiting  wood  tied  to 
wires  The  fruit  can  then  be  easily  gathered  in 
comfort  and  without  damaging  the  young  growths. 

Pe\ches  and  Nectarines.— As  soon  as  the  trees 
are  in  flower  protect  from  cold  winds  and  frosts. 
If  bees  and  insects  are  scarce  fertilize  the  blooms 
about  mid-day  with  a  rabbit's  tail  on  a  cane 
crently  distributing  the  pollen.  As  soon  as  the  truit 
is  set,  disbudding  will  require  attention  daily  till 
the  requisite  number  of  shoots  are  left.  Generally 
speaking,  the  header  and  base  growths  for  certiun 
and  one  well  placed  near  the  centre  will  suftice.  Do 
not  attempt  to  overcrop.  Pick  off  and  burn  all 
blistered  leaves,  and  give  two  or  three  good 
dressings  of  lime  when  watering.     This  will  help 

the  stoning.  ,       ,  ,  .    o        . 

Sweet  Cherries.— Protect  the  bloom  of  Sweet 
Cherries  during  frosty  weather,  although  no  fruit 
resents  coddling  more  than  Cherries.  In  cherry- 
houses  I  always  obtain  a  much  better  and  stronger 
set  when  the  ventilators  are  left  partly  open  during 
the  flowering  period.  A  slight  spray  from  the 
svringe  also  helps  them  to  set.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  a  black  fly,  which  quickly  attacks  the 
young  foliage.  Spiay  at  once  with  an  ai)proved  in- 
secticide. 

GoosEBERHiES.— Give  the  ground  under  tlic 
bushes  a  good  dressing  of  (]uit'klime  to  prevent 
attacks  of  caterpillars. 
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C'lTiuiANTS. — Spray  llu'  Ciinant  trees  with  weak 
l)arattiii  eiiuilsion  where  tlic  currant  moth  is 
t  r()iil)les()iiie. 

Big  Hun  on  Black  Cuhuants. — Where  this  pest  is 
causin<r  the  loss  of  the  crops,  si>ray  as  per  direction 
witli  Siilphinette,  the  new  preparation  prepared  by 
the  Ahol    Firm,  of  Yalding.   Ki^nt. 

The  Feaji  Miuge  (Diplosis  Fyrivora)  is  l)ecom- 
ing  a  great  nuisance,  and  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  prevent  attacks.  Spray  with 
weak  paraffin  emulsion,  thoroughly  drench  the 
trees,  and  give  the  soil  a  dressing  of  fresh  Kainet. 

Orchards.  Apple  Trees. — Keep  the  hoe  busy 
between  the  trees,  and  do  not  allow  any  weeds  to 
get  established.  Any  trees  newly  planted  may  re- 
quire a  thorough  soaking  of  water.  Be  on  the 
watch  for  aphis  and  all  other  pests,  and  take  steps 
to  exterminate  them  at  once.  Keep  the  clay  around 
grafts  well  sprayed  twice  a  day  during  dry  weather. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Calceolarias. — Although  not  grown  nearly  so  ex- 
tensively as  a  few  years  ago.  Calceolarias  may  still 
be  used  very  effectively  if  the  right  position  is 
chosen  for  them.  A  shady  border  that  has  been 
well  manured  during  the  winter  and  with  fairly 
rich  soil  should  suit  them  well.  Lift  carefully  with 
a  good  l)all  and  plant  firmly  about  nine  inches 
apart.  Shade  from  bright  sini  and  on  no  account 
allow  them  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Edge 
the  liorders  with  a  blue  viola.  A  few  standards 
planted  thinly  of  C.  amplc.r'icaulis  will  break  the 
flatness. 

Pentstemons. — The  earlier  Pentstemons  are 
planted  in  their  permanent  quarters  the  better  the 
display.  Lift  carefully  and  plant  in  good,  rich  soil. 
Where  they  are  included  in  the  bedding  scheme, 
the  beds  should  have  lieen  trenched  and  well 
manured  during  the  winter.  When  used  in  the 
mixed  borders,  plant  in  groups  to  harmonise  with 
their  neighbours.  If  a  large  border  can  l)e  en- 
tirely devoted  to  them,  use  a  good  selection  of  the 
smaller  flowering  varieties  to  enhance  the  magni- 
ficent spikes  of  the  large  types.  P.  cinnpaniihifa 
requires  severe  pruning. 

Gladiolus. — Plant  the  corms  on  a  rich  i)iece  of 
ground  twelve  inches  ajjart  and  three  inches  deep. 
Place  a  little  sand  under  each  corm  and  stake  and 
tie  each  plant  securely  as  it  grows.  They  are  very 
effective  in  the  mixed  border  planted  in  sevens  and 
nines.  Carpet  the  ground  with  "  Little  Dorrit  " 
Alyssum. 

Hollyhocks. — Keep  young  seedling  Hollyhocks 
growing  steadily.  Give  them  a  shift  into  larger 
pots  as  they  l)ecome  filled  with  roots.  Plants  raised 
last  autunni  may  now  be  ])lanted  in  their  per- 
manent quarters 

fiOBELiA  Cardinalis. — This  herbaceous  Lobelia 
and  its  varieties  that  have  l)een  wintered  in  frames 
may  now  be  divided  and  planted  in  rather  l)old 
groups.  It  is  very  effective  ])lanted  with  Hydran- 
(je<t  piiiiicuhifd  as  a  foil.  Tlie  latter  requires  hard 
pruning  to  ol)tain  good  trusses  of  flower. 

Hardy  Annuals. — Make  another  sowing  of 
Chinese  Asters,  ten-week  stocks;  Alyssum,  Mari- 
golds, Phlox  Drummondi,  Annual  Chrysanthe- 
mum, Jhacliycome  and  Calliopsis.  These  when 
required  in  large  quantities  are  best  raised  in  cold 
frames.  Draw  shallow  drills  and  lightly  cover  the 
seed  with  a  fine  sandy  compost.  Cover  the  lights 
with  mats  till  the  seedlings  are  through  and  prick 
out  into  other  frames  as  soon  as  ready.  Sow 
Nemesia,  Scabious,  Salpiglossus,  Cosmias  and 
Zinnias  in   moist  heat  in   boxes.     Prick  out  when 


ready  and  gradually  harden.  The  following  varie- 
ties are  best  sown  where  they  are  intended  to  flower 
Carefully  prepare  each  station,  sow  thinly  and 
evenly,  and  when  ther, Seedlings  are  well  up  thin 
according  to  the  size  attained.  MHien  filling  the 
spaces  in  the  mixed  Ijorders.  be  carefid  of -colours, 
heiglits  and  time  of  flowering.  Try  to  get  the  various 
groups  irregular  and  drifting'  into  each  other, 
Lupinus  hybridus  atrococcineus,  scarlet  and  white 
tipped,  o  feet;  L.  mutabilis,  blue  and  white,  3  feet; 
L.  Harfcwegi  albus,  white,  2  feet;  L.  Hartwegi 
coelestinus,  sky  blue,  2  feet;  L.  albo  coceineus, 
rose  and  white.  2  feet;  Lavatera  loveliness  and  L. 
rosea  splendens  and  L.  trimestris.  all  '.i  to  5  feet; 
the  stock  flowering  Larkspur,  2  to  o  feet;  Nigella, 
Sweet  Sultan,  Cornflowers,  Coreopsis  and  Calen- 
dulas, 2  to  3  feet;  for  the  front  rows  and  spaces 
Mignonette,  Linarias,  Eschscholtzia,  Nemophila, 
Sajjonaria,  Candytuft,  Godetia  and  Phacelia 
campanularia.  Shirley  Poppies  are  best  given  a 
border  to  themselves  and  thinned  to  quite  twelve 
inches  apart.  Place  a  few  light  hazel  spray  sticks 
through  the  border  for  support  before  they  grow 
too  tall.  They  also  look  well  sown  through  the 
wild  and  woodland  garden. 

Begonias. — Tubers  for  the  sunnner  bedding 
should  now  be  started  in  frames  in  good  soil  with 
plenty  of  leaf  soil  and  sand  added.  Keep  the  frames 
well  aired,  shutting  them  up  about  2  o'clock  of  a 
fine  day  to  encourage  growth.  Endeavour  to  obtain 
short,  stocky  growth.  Cover  the  lights  at  night 
should  the  glass  fall  l)elow  .38  degrees.  The  finer 
varieties,  such  as  Lafayette,  Argus,  &c..  require  to 
be  placed  in  l)Oxes  and  placed  in  a  warm  house. 
These  varieties  must  be  y,ery  carefully  watered.  A 
beautiful  bed  is  Begonia  Lalia.  and  carpeted  with 
colours  Verschaff'eti.  like  shot  silk. 

Summer  Bedding  Plants. — Begin  to  harden  off 
the  Zonals,  Marguerites.  Fuchsias,  Grevilleas,  Celo- 
sias,  Cannas,  and  all  other  plants  required  for  the 
liedding. 

VioL.AS  and  Pansies.— These  plants  that  were 
rooted  last  autunm  are  now  in  good  condition  for 
transferring  to  their  permanent  quarters.  Where 
intended  for  the  sunnner  display  keep  all  flowers 
picked  off  at  present. 

Violets.— Violets  having  practically  finished 
flowering  for  the  season,  preparations  should  be 
made  for  forming  the  new  beds  by  planting  the 
young  rooted  offsets,  or  where  cuttings  were  in- 
serted last  autunm  these  will  require  to  be  re- 
planted. Choose  a  rich,  shady  border,  with  plenty 
of  leaf  soil  and  sand  worked  into  the  soil.  These 
crowns  will  form  the  flowering  plants  for  next 
winter's  flowering.  Plant  the  single  varieties,  such 
as  Princess  of  Wales,  eighteen  inches  part,  and  the 
double  varieties  twelve  inclies.  Marie  Louise  is 
still  one  of  the  very  best,  and  Comte  De  Brazza 
the  best  Double  White.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to 
suffer  from  drought,  and  spray  them  over  with  soot 
water  to  keep  red  spider  down. 

Rock  Garden.^TIic  rock  garden  is  now  very 
bright  and  gay.  Take  note  of  everything  flowering, 
and  see  that  all  are  correctly  labelled,  and  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  planting  is  in  harmony.  Choice 
Alpines  may  now  safely  be  planted.  Keep  every 
weed  destroyed,  all  dead  flowers,  &c.,  removed,  and 
the  whole  kept  neat  and  clean. 

Ivy  on  Walls,  &c.— This  now  requires  its  annual 
clipping.  By  this  means  its  appearance  is  greatly 
unproved,  and  is  kept  clean  and  in  good  condition." 

fjAWNS.—Mowing  now  requires  attention  every 
week.  Nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  the  grass  to 
become  too  long.  Reverse  the  order  of  cutting 
each  week  and  see  that  all  adjustments  are  correct 
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lor  level  cuttiiijl.  L'se  the  best  liil)ricat  iii<;  oil  oli- 
t!iiiiHl)le,  and  eiean  the  machines  each  rvciiiiej 
before  ])uttin<;  in  the  machine  house.  Do  nol  leave 
them  out.  Clean  up  the  mowings  each  day.  or  they 
soon  mark  the  lawns.  Tennis  courts,  bowiin;.^ 
greens.  cro(|uet  lawns  and  putting  greens  on  golf 
courses  now  require  constant  attention  to  iiave 
tliem  in  the  best  jjossible  jjlaying  condition.  Where 
])Ossil)le,  it  is  best. to  obtain  the  services  ol  an  in- 
telligent man  to  take  charge  of  this  dei)artiiient. 
Koll  every  morning  when  there  is  no  frost  and  krv]> 
every  weed  pvdled  up.  Tlie  dimensions  of  a  full- 
sized  tennis  court  may  be  useful  to  some,  so  1  will 
include  it  -.—78  feet  long  by  06  feet  wide.  The  ser- 
vice lines  need  marking  21  feet  from  the  net  in 
centre  and  parallel  with  it,  and  the  service  side 
lines  4^  feet  from  side  Hires.  A  full-size  croquet 
ground  measures  35  yards  by  28  yards.  Pegs  in 
centre  line  of  ground  7  yards  from  nearest  Ixnin- 
dary.  Hoops  up  centre  line  of  ground  7  yards  from 
])egs  and  7  yards  apart.  Corner  hoops  7  yards  from 
centre  line  and  7  yards  from  nearest  boundiiries. 

Gr.\ss  Seed. — This  is  the  princi])al  month  for 
sowing  grass  seed  for  making  new  lawns.  &c.,  reno- 
vating bare  patches.  Sow  evenly  both  ways  and 
lightly  rake  the  seed  in.     Beware  of  birds. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — The  Winter  Honeysuckles. 
P'orsythias.  Flowering  Currants,  require  hard 
pruning  to  secure  good  growths  for  next  season's 
flowering.  Prunus  triloba  and  Davidiana  require 
the  weak  growths  taken  outr,to  throw  the  strength 
into  ne.xt  season's  flowering'  shoots.  The  Pyruses 
growing  on  walls  after  flowering  will  require  thin- 
ning and  training.  Take  a  few  of  the  old  shoots 
out  each  year. 

Bam  HOGS. — These  beautiful  subjects  may  safely 
be  planted  now.  Give  them  a  sheltered  spot  away 
from  cutting  winds,  and  a  good,  rich  soil.  The 
following  are  a  few  most  excellent  varieties  :  — 
Arundinaria  spathifiora,  tall ;  Japonica,  well- 
known;  A.  Anceps  and  A.  aristata,  Bambusa  fas- 
tusa,  tall  and  graceful;  and  B.  palmata,  The 
Phylloastachys  aurea,  P.  Quiloi,  and  P.  Castil- 
lonis,  P.  violascens,  and  P.  viridi  glaucescens. 

Darwin  and  May  Flowering  Tulips. — Give  a 
slight  dressing  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  carefully  fork 
between  the  rows.  This  will  greatly  strengthen  the 
foliage  and  flower  stems. 

Southern  and  Western   Counties, 

By    Mr.   J.    Matthews,   Gardener   to    Sir    Kichard 

J.    Musgrave,   Bart.,    Tourin,   Cappoquin, 

County  Waterford. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 

Seed  sowing  and  the  planting  out  of  vegetables 
raised  under  glass  will  claim  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion during  the  month  of  April.  If  the  grormd 
was  prepared  as  advised  in  previous  notes,  the 
work  can  be  carried  out  without  waste  of  time. 
and  with  some  comfort. 

Globe  Artichokes  may  be  increased  now  by 
YiuUing  off  side  suckers,  with  roots  attached,  and 
planting  at  least  3  feet  apart  and  5  feet  between 
the  lines.  After  removing  the  covering,  fork 
lightly  round  the  plants,  and  mulch  with  well- 
rotted  manure;  failing  a  supply  of  this,  a  dressintc 
of  some  artificial  manure  and  wood  ashes  should 
be  applied. 

Br'o'ccoli,  for  winter  and  spring  supplies,  may 
be  sown  about  the  end  of  the  month:  sow  thin, 
and   in  an  open  position. 


Broad  Beans. — Sow  the  juaincrop  now,  and 
plant  those  raised  under  glass,  if  not  already  done 
\\  Ik  11  HIack  Fly  makes  an  appearance,  syringe 
wiili    (|uassia  extract. 

( 'ui.iKLowEK. — Another  sowing  may  he  made  late 
in  the  month  to  carry  on  the  sujjply.  Early  J.ondou 
comes  111  well   for   autinim  cutting. 

Cabbage. — Savoys  and  Broccoli  should  Ite  sown 
ahout  the  middle  of  the  month.  Early  s])rin^ 
Calihage  may  require  some  assistance  to  ))iing 
them  on  :  light  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  about 
once  a  fortnnjlil  and  lioed  in  will  rush  growth  a 
bit.  Plant  out  those  raised  in  frames  wh(>n  large 
enough. 

Cahuots. — The  end  of  the  month  will  be  early 
enough  to  sow  the  main  crop,  or  even  into  May 
is  not  too  late.  A  liiece  of  ground  that  was 
manured  for  a  crop  last  year  and  dug  in  early 
winter  should  he  chosen;  thorou^rhly  fork  it  over, 
))reaking  up  the  lumps,  removing  as  many  stones 
as  possible.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashe-' 
and  soot  sufficient  to  give  it  a  black  appearance. 
Where  Wire  Worm  is  known  to  give  trouhle.  a 
light  dressing  of  salt  should  be  scattered  over  the 
ground;  tread  fairly  firm  with  the  feet,  afterwards 
rake  as  fine  as  possible.  Draw  shallow  drills  15 
inches  apart,  sowing  the  seed  as  thin  as  po.ssible. 
covering  in  with  the  feet  or  back  of  the  rake; 
finish  off  by  raking  lengthways  up  the  drills. 
Another  sowing,  of  a  stump-rooted  variety,  may 
l)e  made  to  keep  the  supply  going. 

French  Beans.— A  sowing  can  be  made  with 
safety  on  a  warm  border  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  in  drills  15  inches  apart  and  3  inches  deep, 
allow  8  inches  between  the  seeds.  An  earlier  pick- 
ing can  1)0  had  if  sown  in  boxes  and  planted  out 
early  in  May.  These  plants  require  some  protec- 
tion from  cold  winds  for  a  time,  such  as  Spruce 
branches. 

Scarlet  Runners  may  he  treated  in  like  mannei-. 
allowing   more   space  between   the   plants. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  for  late  supplies,  should  be 
sown  early  in  the  month,  and  plant  out  those 
sown  earlier  when  of  sufficient  size. 

Herbs. — Seeds  of  these  may  be  sown  now,  either 
in  their  permanent  quarters  or  in  pans,  and 
planted  out  later. 

Leeks  for  main  crops  should  be  sown  in  the  first 
days  of  April.  Good,  rich  land  is  required  for 
these,  in  an  open   situation. 

Onions  raised  early  in  the  year  will  be  ready 
to  plant  out  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Tf 
kept  in  the  boxes  too  long  they  get  weak  and 
stinited;  harden  them  off  gradually,  finally  placing 
in  the  open.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  sov.' 
seed  for  picklers  on  a  piece  of  poor  land;  sow 
thick,   and  do   not  thin  these. 

Peas. — Sow  seed  as  the  demand  may  ie(|uir(> 
them;  put  stakes  to  those  above  ground;  iiuike 
every  effort  to  have  Peas  staked  soon  after  they 
are  through  the  soil,  as  if  they  get  blown  over  it 
i:-.  difficult  to  straighten  them  up  again,  and  often 
the  stems  get  bioken,  ruining  the  prospects  of  a 
good   crop. 

Potatoes. — liate  varieties  should  be  got  in  duriim- 
the  month,  allowing  plenty  of  space  between  th.- 
drills;  nothing  is  gained  bv  close  planting,  the 
haulm  gets  weak  and  ST)indly,  resulting  in  poor 
returns.  The  drills  should  be  3  feet  apart  and  18 
inches  between  the  sets;  better  and  heavier  crop>^ 
are  obtained  in   this  way. 

Spinach. — Make  a  sowing  of  that  useful  variety, 
the  Spinach  Beet,  either  the  dark  or  light  green; 
this   will   give   a  good  supply  during  the   summei 
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and  autumn.  Allow  18  indies  between  the  drills, 
and  thin  out  to  9  inches  between  the  plants.  I 
generally  make  two  sowings  in  the  year,  which 
gives  me  a  constant  picking. 

Seakale. — Cuttings  taken  from  the  roots  when 
lifted  for  forcing  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  now 
in  good,  rich  soil.  Place  them  in  drills  2^  feet 
apart  and  H  feet  between  the  roots;  when  growth 
i..  well  started,  reduce  the  number  of  shoots  to  the 
strongest  one,  which  will  form  a  good  crown  before 
the  winter. 

Sweet  Corn. — This  is  a  vegetable  not  generally 
grown,  and  it  deserves  some  attention.  The  cobs 
are  nnich  appreciated  at  table,  adding  variety  to 
the  menu.  Its  cultivation  presents  no  difficulties. 
Seed  should  be  sown  about  the  last  week  of  April, 
in  gentle  heat,  in  boxes  of  light  soil,  about 
2  inches  apart;  when  well  al)ove  the  soil,  gradually 
liarden  them  off,  planting  them  out  on  a  warm 
border;  the  ground  should  be  fairly  rich,  and  well 
cultivated;  give  abundance  of  water  in  dry 
weather  to  encourage  quick  growth;  put  stakes 
to  the  plants  in  good  time  as  a  support  against 
wind.  Each  plant,  if  well  grown,  will  produce 
several  cobs,  which  should  l)e  cut  before  they  get 
tough  or  discoloured. 

Turnips. — Regular,  small  sowings  should  be 
made  to  keep  up  a  continual  supply  of  crisp  roots 
for  table. 

General  Eemarks. — The  hoe  should  be  kept 
going  among  growing  crops — not  only  to  kill 
weeds,  but  to  aerate  the  soil  among  the  plants. 
Attend  to  the  thinning  of  seedlings  in  good  time, 
thus  preventing  overcrowding. 

Where  box  edgings  are  used  in  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  now  is  the  time  to  have  them  thinned. 
Clipping  with  the  shears  takes  up  a  lot  of  time, 
and  for  some  years  I  have  used  an  old  scythe  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  over  the  work  much 
Quicker;  hoe  the  walks,  and  keep  everything  neat 
and   tidy. 

The    Fruit    G.arden. 

Prospects  are  very  good  for  the  coming  year  in 
the  Fruit  Garden.  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are  well 
studded  with  fruit-buds,  and  although  some  of  the 
varieties  were  far  advanced  in  February,  the  cold 
change  early  in  March  has  retarded  them  con- 
siderably; this  is  all  to  the  good.  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  on  walls  will  require  the  protection 
afforded  them  until  well  set,  when  it  should  be 
cleared  away.  Although  most  of  the  pressing  work 
in  the  fruit  quarters  ought  to  be  finished,  there 
may  still  be  arrears  of  hoeing  and  mulching  to 
l)e  carried  out  owing  to  l)ad  weather;  this  should 
))e  completed  as  soon  as  possible.  ShoTild  dry 
veather  prevail,  late-planted  trees  may  require 
watering,  especially  those  against  walls;  even  in 
sliowery  weather  wall-trees  should  be  examined, 
as  in  some  cases  the  rain  does  not  reach  them  in 
sufficient  quantity.  Apply  a  light  mulch  after- 
wards to  conserve  the  moisture.  Newly-planted 
trees  should  now  be  pruned  hard  back  to  a  bud 
pointing  in  the  desired  direction;  the  ultimate 
8hai>e  of  the  tree  often  depends  on  this  first 
pruning.  Grafting  may  be  completed  early  in  the 
month ;  look  over  them  occasionally,  and  see  that 
the  wax  has  not  run,  if  so.  apply  another  coat  at 
once;  where  clay  is  used,  damp  it  well,  and  fill 
up  any  cracks  that  may  have  occurred  through 
drving  winds. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  under  glass  will  re- 
quire disbudding  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  set; 
this  operation  should  be  carried  out  piecemeal  to 


avoid  a  check;  start  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  going 
over  a  portion  every  day  till  completed.  Partially 
thin  the  fruits  wiien  the  size  of  peas,  this  will 
ease  the  strain  of  stoning;  it  is  not  profitable  to 
over-crop;  endeavour  to  have  the  fruit  distriliuted 
evenly  over  the  tree,  from  9  inches  to  a  foot  apart; 
no  hard  forcing  should  be  attempted  during  the 
period  of  stoning,  it  is  a  cause  of  fruit  dropping. 
Examine  the  borders,  and  if  necessary  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water;  I  always  sprinkle  some  slaked 
Jime  over  them  before  this  watering,  which  is  of 
great  assistance  to  all  stone  fruit,  the  water 
sliould  be  as  near  the  same  temperature  as  the 
house  as  possible,  to  avoid  chilling  the  borders; 
afterwards  apply  a  mulch  of  stable  manure. 

Cherries  on  walls  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
Green  Flv  on  the  points  of  the  shoots,  and  should 
be  checked  at  once.  Syringe  with  quassia  extract 
or  Katakilla  Powder  dissolved  in  rain-water,  using 
force  to  dislodge  them.  Look  over  Strawberry 
nets  on  wet  days,  and  repair  any  breaches;  these 
will  be  required  soon,  and  it  is  well  to  have  them 
ready. 

The   Pleasure  Grounds. 

I  think  April  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  months 
Of  the  year  in  the  Pleasure  Grounds.  With  trees 
and  shrubs  bursting  into  new  growth  and  spring 
flowering  plants  in  full  bloom,  one  seems  to  take 
a  new  interest  in  their  charge.  Every  effort  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  grounds  and  Flower  Garden 
kept  neat  and  attractive.  If,  as  advised  some  time 
ago.  lawn  mowers  were  cleaned  and  overhauled, 
ready  for  use.  plenty  of  work  will  l)e  found  for 
them  now  onwards.  Lawns  that  have  had  regular 
sweeping  and  rolling  during  the  winter  will  give 
little  trouble  in  mowing;  if  not,  go  over  them 
with  the  birch  broom  and  roller  before  the  first 
cutting.  Beds  and  borders  will  want  hoeing  in 
dry  weather,  breaking  up  the  crust  after  the  heavy 
rains,  it  will  also  counteract  the  effects  of  drying 
winds.  When  the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition, 
sow  hardy  annuals  where  they  are  to  flower;  sow 
thinly,  and  cover  lightly  with  fine  soil,  protect- 
ing from  the  ravages  of  slugs.  Half-hardy  annuals 
sown  in  March  will  require  pricking  off  into 
frames  or  boxes.  When  they  have  taken  to  the 
new  soil  plenty  of  ventilation  is  needed  to  en- 
courage stocky  growth. 

Perennials  may  be  sown  towards  the  end  of 
the  month,  and,  when  large  enough,  planted  ojit 
on  the  reserve  border,  where  they  ought  to  make 
good   stuff  for   autumn  planting. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  wintered  in  cold  frames  may 
be  split  up  into  suitable  pieces  for  bedding  out 
next  month.  A  frame  made  up  with  light,  leafy 
soil  will  accommodate  them,  kept  close  till  growth 
gets  a  start ;  they  will  lift  with  good  bulbs  at 
planting  time  with  little  check. 

Complete  the  pruning  of  Roses  early  in  the 
month;  all  danger  from  frost  will  be  over  before 
the  dormant  Inids  burst  into  growth.  During  the 
month  of  February  Roses  in  this  locality  made 
quite  0  inches  of  growth,  but  when  pruning,  cut 
back  to  dormant  buds.  Harden  off  gradually  such 
bedding  plants  as  Geraniums.  Fuchsias.  &c.. 
finally  placing  them  in  a  sheltered  position  out- 
of-doors  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Gladioli  may  be  planted  now  if  the  ground 
is  ready  for  their  reception.  If  to  be  used  amongst 
other  bedding  plants,  and  the  positions  are 
occupied,  they  may  be  started  in  pots  or  boxes 
and  planted  out  later;  it  is  unnecessary  to  force 
them    in    any    way.      Continue    to    insert    Dahlia 
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fUttings   to   make   ii])   tlic    rtMiuirpd  .stork,    am 
oil  those  t.'iat  are  rooted. 

Autuum-.'^owii  Sweet  I'l'a.s  may  l)e  out  out 
and  staked  at  (iiiee.  lying  u])  tlie  growtlis  securo 
ft^aiiist  wind;  rallier  delay  tlie  operation  if  con- 
ditions are  not  suitable,  and  feed  with  liquid 
li.anure  now   that  the  pots   are  filled  with   roots. 

Violets  in  frames  will  still  ))e  flowering  freely, 
l)Ut  towards  the  end  of  the  month  provision  mnst 
he  made  for  next  winter.  If  cuttings  were  not  put 
in  earlier,  l)reak  np  some  of  the  old  plants  into 
small  pieces,  with  a  few  roots  attached,  and  plant 
out  on  borders.  Choose  a  position  sheltered  from 
north  and  west  winds;  on  such  a  site.  Red  Spider 
vill  give  less  troid)le.  Single-flowering  varieties 
require  at  least  a  space  of  15  inches,  and  tli" 
<loiibles  12  inches.  Plant  in  ))eds  of  5  lines,  with 
a  2-foot  alley  between  each;  cleaning  and  picking 
the  flowers  can  thus  be  done  without  trending 
ainongst  the   plants. 

Rock    plants    wintered    in    cold    frames    may    be 
placed  in  their  respective  corners,  and  any  altera 
tions   in  progress   comj)leted    as  soon  as   possible. 

Plant  Bamboos  this  month,  just  when  they  are 
starting  into  growth;  also  Coniferae  planted  now 
})rove  more  successful  than  at  any  other  season. 
Give  a  good  watering  the  day  previous  to  lifting, 
and,  when  planted,  a  thorough  soaking  to  settle 
the  soil  amongst  the  roots.  On  bright  days,  accom- 
panied by  drying  winds,  some  of  them  may  flag 
a  little,  but  a  good  spraying  overhead  in  the 
evening  will  freshen  them  up,  and  is  a  means  of 
promoting  root  action ;  mulch  with  decayed  leaves 
or  cut  grass  from  the  lawn  to  retain  the  moisture. 

Buddleia  Veitchiana,  Ceanothus  Gloire  de  Ver- 
sailles, Hydrangea  paniculata,  and  such  shrubs 
that  flower  on  the  new  growth  should  be  primed 
back  to  a  few  buds  of  the  previous  year's  growth. 

Clip  Yew  and  ('.  mdcniccnpa  hedges  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  Look  over  any  trees  and  shrubs 
recently  planted,  and  tighten  the  soil  round  them 
ii'  shaken;  stake  them  if  found  necessary. 


Obituary, 


Mr.  John   Hay   Gumming. 

News  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Gumming,  over- 
seer of  the  Royal  Diil)!in  Society's  premises, 
P>all.sbridge,  whicJi  took  place  at  Wells,  Somerset, 
March  10th.  came  as  a  painful  surprise  to  his 
manv  friends  in  Dublin.  It  was  not  only  by  his 
sterling  integrity  of  character  and  devotedness 
to  the  onerous  duties  of  his  office  at  Ballsbridfro 
that  Mr.  Gumming  had  earned  the  unqualified 
esteem  of  the  execr.tive  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  and  all  who  came  in  touch  with  him, 
l)ut  his  cheerful  response  to  any  appeal  in  the 
interests  of  gardeners  and  gardening,  showed  how, 
first  and  foremost,  he  was  a  gardener  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  word.  This  was  evident,  in  that  the 
v>riter  never  asked  him  in  vain  on  behalf  of  a 
gardener  "  out  "  requiring  temporary  work,  as 
indeed,  did  many  others,  with  like  results.  Mr. 
Cumming's  love  of  gardening  soon  became  evi- 
dent in  various  ways  after  his  appointment  at 
Ballsbridge,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  formerly 
bare  walls  became  picturesque,  beds,  narrow 
borders,  and  even  some  bare,  bleak  corner  became 
brightened     up    with     flowers,    which     had    been 


nursed  up  in  a  little  nook,  seri'cned  off,  and  where 
lie  sj)enl  many  an  hour  when  free  of  (hity.  But, 
since  his  appreiit iicshij)  at  (ireen  Park.  Liberton, 
llie  latter  his  native  place,  nrai-  Edinl)urgh.  luid 
subsequently  at  .\iddrie,  linn  as  foreman  at 
Moncrieff,  i'ertshire,  and  at  Castle  Wemyss,  until 
he  came  as  foreman  to  Abbotstown,  Castleknock, 
Mr.  Cunnuing  had  had  a  hard,  .sound  training 
in  the  be.-t  of  Scottish'  gardens.  From  Aljbots- 
town  our  friend  was  appointed  gardener  to 
Viscount  Gough,  St.  Helen's,  Booterstown,  during 
which  time  he  was  a  keen  and  successful  con- 
testant at  the  Dublin  and  other  shows,  and  was 
also  on  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S.  of  Ireland. 
These  were  the  tiays  of  the  Chrysantheunun,  at 
the  height  of  its  glory,  and  we  believe  it  was  due 
to  him  that  the  Gardeners'  Cup,  value  2U  guineas, 
V  as  instituted  in  the  interests  of  the  popular 
flower.  On  Viscount  Gough  parting  with  St. 
Helen's,  Mr.  Cinnming  went  as  gardener  to  Lady 
Mary  Stewart,  Grantully  Castle,  Perthshire, 
where,  during  nine  years  at  the  rouiantic,  old 
Scottish  residence,  he  carried  out  many  improve- 
ments. Then  came  his  appointment  at  Balls- 
bridge  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  quiet,  unob- 
trusive manner  in  work,  entailing  vast  changes 
and  alterations,  scarcely  led  one  to  realise,  per- 
haps, what  that  work  was.  It  is  evident  now. 
That  work,  however,  was  considerably  accen- 
tuated in  restoring  the  premises  to  their  pristine 
condition  after  the  upset  of  the  long  military 
occup;ition.  His  work  is  done.  Farewell,  old 
fiiend — a  good  friend  to  Irish  gardening  and  Irish 
gardeners.  We  feel  our  loss.  The  greater  loss  is 
for  his  wife  arid  family,  to  whom,  in  our  brief 
and  imperfect  notice  of  the  good  life,  well  spent, 
we  tender  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

K. 

Mr.  James  Rourke. 

li  is  with  sincere  regret  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  James  Rourke,  who  was  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Parks  and  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
gow. It  was  only  in  June  of  1915  we  announced 
Mr.  Rourke's  appointment,  and  only  at  the  end 
of  Janmxry  we  heaixl   from  him  by  letter. 

Only  49  years  old,  Mr.  Rourke  was  a  native 
of  County  Cork,  where  he  first  commenced  gar- 
dening, subsequently  entering  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  thereafter  going  to  Kew, 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow  as  foreman 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens  there.  After  some  18  years 
as  foreman  and  superintendent  of  Botanic 
Gardens,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Mr. 
James  Whitton,  V.M.H.,  and  his  untimely  end 
will  be  deplored  by  a  lartre  circle  of  friends 
throughout  the  British  islands.  To  his  sorrowing 
wife  and  family  we  respectfully  tender  oui- 
deepest  sympathy. 


The  Canadian  Potato  Crop. 

Last  year  there  were  131,952,000  bushels  of  Potatoes 
grown  in  Canada  compared  with  102,235,000  bushels 
in  1918.  The  value  of  the  1919  crop  is  estimated  at 
124,707,000  dollars  as  against  104,.'54G,000,  value  of 
the  1918  yield.  The  Province  of  Quebec  was  the 
largest  producer  last  vear,  with  57,280,000  bushels. 
Ontario  produced  lfi,.ir).S.O(lO  1)ushc1s.— Cr/7ir(f/(Vrn. 
Neivs. 
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The  Coming  of  Spring  in  the  Rock  Garden 

By  J.   HARPER   SCAIFE,  LL.B.,  B.L. 

With  the  first  sign  of  lengtliening  dajs  tlie  generally  has  a  poor  constitution  and  in  beauty 
Kabschia  group  of  Saxifrages  begins  to  stir,  is  a  long  way  behind  them.  My  original  small 
The  earliest  one  is  Haagii,  a  small  flower,  deep      plants  have  grown  into  large  vigorous  masses. 
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Campanula  Raineri.     A  good  moraine  plant. 


yellow,  but  sharp  in  tone,  and  not  particularly 
attractive  unless  seen  as  a  good-sized  clump 
with  forty  or  fifty  blooms  on  it.  But  close  on 
the  heels  of  Haagii  come  Elizahethce  and 
apicidata,  the  two  sheet  anchors  of  their  class 
for  the  ordinary  alpine  gardener.  Both  are 
extremely  beautiful,  the  former  with  red  stems 
and  soft,  primrose -coloured  flowers,  and  the 
latter  with  green  stems  and  flowers  of  a  deeper 
colour,  very  floriferous,  long  lasting  and  easy 
to  manage ;  and,  just  because  they  are  easy, 
we  run  after  the  latest  hybrid  novelty,  which 


have  not  been  disturbed  for  ten  years,  and  all 
the  attention  they  get  is  a  top-dressing  of  fine 
grit  and  leaf-mould  carefully  worked  in 
amongst  the  foliage,  so  that  it  gets  well  down. 

liurseriana  Gloria  and  speciosa  were  bloom- 
ing during  February,  but  Gloria  was  at  its  best 
in  pots,  protected  from  tlie  rain. 

Burseriana  multi flora,  Petraschii  and  Borijii, 
all  white-flowered,  were  blooming  during 
February. 

One  plant  of  Pauliiue,  which  seems  to  have 
found   a   home   to  its  liking   at   the  base  of  f\ 
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granite  cliff,  was  very  fine,  Ih>risii  is  (|iii1c 
vigorous  and  its  blooms  are  vei'v  \\kc  I'd  iilin<r  : 
it  looks  like  being  a  stayer. 

lUiifdii  and  Faldouside  are  blooming  well  in 
the  moraine,  but  tliey  suffer  from  lain  and 
gales;  where  they  are  protected  from  the  wet 
both  are,  in  the  middle  of  March,  magnificent. 

All  the  Burseriana  type  should  be  constantly 
propagated,  and  a  good  time  to  do  this  is 
directly  after  a  plant  has  gone  out  of  flower. 
It  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  carefully,  or 
small  tufts  can  be  taken  off  the  side  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  potted  u))  in  two-incli  pots  in. 
a  very  sharp  compost. 

Leaving  the  Kabschia  section,  the  most 
striking  Saxifrage  at  tlie  beginning  of  March 
was  S.  oppositifolia — a  large  piece,  nearly  two 
feet  in  length,  covered  with  big  red-purple 
blooms.  This  plant  was  put  into  the  rock 
garden  nine  years  ago,  is  still  increasing,  and  is 
a  picture  of  vigorous  health.  In  very  dry 
weather  it  gets  a  good  dose  of  water  and  Is 
top-dressed  with  sand,  lefif-mould  and  peat 
two  or  three  times  a  year. 

Saxifiaga  Grisehachii  was  showing  signs  of 
blooming  in  December,  and  for  some  weeks  has 
had  three  fine  spikes  of  bloom,  and  tw^o  more 
spikes  were  removed  at  an  early  stage. 

There  are  two  types  of  Grisehachii — one  very 
good  and  the  other  indifferent.  I  possess  both 
forms  in  bloom,  and  the  second  and  inferior 
form  is  not  in  the  same  street  with  the  one 
first  mentioned,  which  has  a  curious  history. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  a  very  fine  form,  a 
handsome  rosette,  about  two  inches  across  and 
heavily  incrusted,  willi  several  fine  spikes  of 
bloom  from  0  to  8  int'lies  in  height.  I  managed 
to  get  some  seed  frc^m  it  but  failed  to  propagate 
the  plant  itself,  which  died  away  the  following 
year.  I  gave  some  seed  to  friends  and  sowed 
the  remainder  in  three  or  four  pots,  but  none 
of  it  germinated  here  or  elsewhere,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  years  I  discarded  the  pots.  Then 
about  three  years  ago  I  noticed  a  very  tiny 
seedling  Saxifrage  in  a.  pot  without  a  label  and 
could  not  place  it,  but  thought  it  was  a  silver 
•of  some  sort  and  watched  it  very  carefully ;  it 
grew  well  during  its  second  year,  and  in  the 
middle  of  last  year  it  had  become  a.  very  hand- 
some rosette,  beautifully  silvered  but  \itterly 
unlike  anything  I  had,  and.  as  the  result  of  dis- 
cussion over  it  with  a  friend  who  had  come  to 
look  over  the  rock  garden  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion it  was  Grisehachii,  and  as  the  only 
seed  I  had  ever  had  or  sown  was  from  the  long 
lost  plant  it  must  be  the  offspring  of  that 
plant.  And  so  it  has  proved  to  be  and  reminds 
me  of  a  counsel  of  perfection  given  to  me  many 
years    ago    by    the    late    Thomas     Smith     of 


Ne\\'rv  :    "Never    throw    away    a    pot    in    which 
tare  seed  has  been  sown." 

Turniu'/      from       tlic       Saxifrages      to      the 


Anemones,  j)ii( 


place    goes   once   more   f<^ 


A}ienio)ie  blaiida  scythijiiica.  The  rare  variety 
rosea  began  to  bloom  in  January,  and  the  t^pe, 
white  with  purple  reverse,  w^as  about  a  montli 
later.  Both  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  now 
that  they  are  firmly  established  the  individual 
flowers  are  lai'ger  than  they  were  during  the 
first  two  years. 

The  Hepaticas — white,  blue  and  pink — have 
all  done  well.  Thej'  love  a  top  dressing  of  leaf- 
mould  and  to  be  left  undisturbed. 

^4.  PulsatiUa  did  not  flower  last  spring,  but 
is  making  amends  this  year  by  a  prodigal  dis- 
play. 

Cyclamen  coudi,  red,  was  a  striking  bit  of 
colour  during  February,  but  is  now^  goi^ig  to 
rest.  The  beautifully  ma.rbled  foliage  of  C. 
liedera'foliu)}!  is  a  picture  all  through  the 
winter.  These  Cyclamens  thrive  very  well 
here  close  to  a  Veronica  hedge.  They  are 
amongst  the  precious  things  of  the  rock 
garden  and  are  well  worth  taking  trouble  over. 

Daphne  BJacjayana  is  in  bloom  now  (March), 
and  Iris  sti/Iosa  is  at  its  zenith. 

Two  large  plants  of  Thiaspi  bidbosinn  are 
covered  with  flowers.  It  dies  off  sometimes 
after  blooming  but  this  last  winter  these  plants 
not  only  survived  but  grew  and  doubled  in  size. 
It  sets  seed  freely  which  germinates  well. 

One  always  looks  anxiously  for  the  first  signs 
of  renewed  life  in  those  treasures,  beloved  of 
men  and  slugs,  wliich  die  down  in  the  autumn. 
CitNipanida  AUionii  is  poking  through  the  little 
mounds  of  grit  which  cover  the  old  crowns.  C 
naiitcri  is  making  quite  vigorous  growth,  and 
C.  niddcana  is  six  inches  high.  Draba 
ptjrenaica  has  shed  its  drab  winter  coat  for  the 
freshest  of  green  (but  it  had  a  pane  of  glass  to 
keep  the  rain  off)  and  has  already  a  few 
flowers. 

Androsacr  Chii  Diiiiji  faced  the  winter 
elements  without  protection  but  looks  "  as 
fresh  as  paint." 

At  this  time  every  day  ushers  in  something 
fresh  in  the  way  of  promise,  or  fulfilment,  in 
the  rock  garden.  The  silver  Saxifrages  are  all 
showing  signs  of  bloom,  and  a  variety  of  lingu- 
lata  is  already  pushing  out  its  arching  flower 
spike. 

Further     Notes     on     Moraines 
and   Moraine  Plants* 

Since  the  first  series  of  notes  on  Moraines 
appeared  in  Irish  Gardening  several  seasons 
have  passed  by,   many  new  plants  have  been 
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ti'k'fl,  many  old  ones  liave  either  become 
fairly  estal)lislie(l  or  ]iave  departed  from  an 
nncongenial  climate,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be 
not  out  of  place  to  record  the  failures  and 
successes  of  the  interlude. 

In  a  former  note  maker's  of  moraines  were 
advised,  by  experimentini^-  with  various  mix- 
tures of  stone  chips  and  soil,  t(j  ascertain  de- 
finitely the  mixture  and  texture  suitable  for 
their  own  particular  gardens.  That  this  ad- 
vice was  not  unnecessary  will  be  acknowledged 
when  it  is  realised  to  what  an  extent  "  success- 


moraine  was  coming  into  its  own,  and  the 
established  plants  bid  fair  to  outshine  those  in 
the  granite,  and  this,  after  all,  is  as  it  should 
be,  for,  of  all  materials,  granite  is  the  least 
satisfying  to  plants;  it  holds  neither  moisture 
nor  food,  and  one  has  only  to  seek  alpine 
treasures  in  nature  to  discover  that  the  granite 
foundations  are  as  poor  in  plants  as  the  lime- 
stone are  rich.  My  own  opinion  would  be  that 
whereas  plants  would  probably  be  long-lived  in 
the  limestone,  from  which  they  would  get 
nourishment,   thev  would  be  almost  certain  to 


ACANTHOLIMON    VENtlSTUM     (floweVS    pillk). 

A   good   morauTie  plant. 


ful  mixtures  "  differ  in  neighbouring  and  even 
adjacent  gardens.  For  example,  in  the  garden 
of  one  neighbour  the  most  successful  mixture 
is  limestone  chips  3  parts,  soil  1.  In  another, 
a  few  miles  away,  it  is  sandstone  2  parts  to 
soil  1.  In  my  own  garden  I  made  no  less  than 
five  different  mixtures,  and  have  definitely 
ascertained  that  by  far  the  best  results  have 
been  achieved  in  pure  limestone  chips  with  no 
admixture  of  soil. 

At  Glasnevin  are  two  moraines,  one  of 
granite  ~and  one  of  limestone  (I  do  not  know 
the  proportion  of  soil).  For  several  years  the 
plants  in  the  granite  moraine  were  far 
healthier,  and  those  in  the  limestone  did  not 
seem  able  to  settle  down,  but  on  a  recent 
visit    I   observed    that    at    last   the    limestone 


gradually  deterioi'ate  ni  granite,  and  I  should, 
therefore,  prefer  to  make  my  moraines  from 
limestone.  From  the  point  of  view  of  appear- 
ance, the  most  attractive  material  I  have  seen 
is  in  a  small  moraine  by  the  water  side  at 
Moimt  Usher,  Co.  VVicklow.  It  is  formed  of 
small  pieces  of  a  very  rich,  old  red  sandstone. 
I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Walpole  got  it,  but 
it  is  an  excellent  material  for  rooting  in  and  an 
ideal  background  for  plants.  I  have  never 
seen  Oi)iphaJodes  LuciJiee  and  Leivisia  HowelJi 
so  fine  as  in  this  sandstone  bed. 

Another  thing  we  have  learnt  from  the  past 
few  years'  experience  is  that,  in  this  climate  at 
any  rate,  artificial  "lUiderground  water  systems 
are  a  luxury  and  not  a  necessity.  By  making 
our  moraines  in  hills  and  hollows  we  can  pro- 
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vide  wetter  and  ilnor  situations  for  particular 
plants,  and  an  occasional  large  rock  partly 
sunk  in  the  nioi-aine  provides  half  sliadc  and  a 
convenient  stej)j)ing  stcjne. 

Lastly,  wc  have  learnt  to  avoid  tlu'  "■  sunk 
bed  ■■  moraine.  At  first  all  were  iiiadf  per- 
fectly fiat,  with  theii-  surface  level  with  the 
j)ath,  and,  no  douht,  on  the  supposition  tliat 
otherwise  tlie  rain  water  would  drain  away  too 
quickly,  but  such  is  not  found  to  be  the  case. 
1  have  a  moraine  sloping  down  in  a  winding 
track  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  portion  of  the 
garden;  its  highest  portion  is  a.bout  five  feet 
above  the  level  of  its  lowest,  but  throughout 
its  length  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in 
the  amount  of  moisture  when  it  is  examined  a 
few  inches  beneath  its  surface.  Sudden  hills 
and  hollows  undoubtedly  give  corresponding 
decreases  and  increases,  but  a  long,  gradual 
slope  seems  to  give  a  practically  uniform 
amount  of  moisture  throughout. 

As  to  plants,  wdiile  it  may  be  assumed  that 
most  plants  will  live  in  a  moraine,  for  some  it 
is  unnecessary  and  for  others  inexpedient. 
Plants  that  do  not  damp  off  in  open 
soil  are  just  as  well  left  out.  Slug-beloved 
plants,  as  a  rule,  are  safer  in  the  moraine. 
Slugs  do  not  like  the  surface  they  have  to 
cross;  that  portion  of  their  anatomy  is  not 
built  for  it  and  they  must  feel  like  a  woman 
attempting  to  walk  miles  of  shingly  beach  in 
satin  slippers. 

Miffy  plants  with  single  top  roots  shouM  l>e 
included;  they  are  then  less  likely  to  rot  away. 
All  jdants  that  run  underground  nuist  be  ad- 
mitted with  caution ;  the  moraine  conditions 
suit  them  sometimes  too  well. 

Of  failures,  Gcntiana  vcnia  is  one;  CiDt'- 
panuJd  alpestris  (C.  aUioni)  is  another;  it  lives, 
but  decreases  from  year  to  year.  The  Kabscliia 
Saxifrages,  with  the  exception  of  S.  coesia, 
seem  happier  in  stony  soil;  likewise  the 
Drabas,  though  D.  imhricaia  in  one  spot  has 
made  a  huge  cushion.  The  high  alpine  Violas, 
such  as  V .  conwUii.  have  been  tried  and  lost, 
and  the  alpine  Primulas  of  the  Auricula  family 
— except  possibly  P.  marglnata — do  better 
elsewhere.  The  red  Engleria  Saxifrages  like 
it  but  prefer  about  two  parts  of  soil  to  five  of 
chips;  in  such  an  old  plant  of  <S.  Sfrihnriii 
var.  Frederic]  augni<ii  bore  over  thiity  heads 
of  blossom  last  season. 

Of  successes,  all  the  Acantholimons  do  well, 
and  A.  ghimaceuni,  A.  accrusiu)t,  A.  lejdiir- 
oides  and  A.  venustum  are  well  established. 

In  a  limestone  moraine  the  silvery  foliaged 
plants  do  and  look  particularly  well.  Of  these 
Asperula  atliua,  (U))iv<)lvuhis  incauus  and 
nitidus;     Androsace     Chunihiji,     cJianKejasiiir 


and  viJIusa;  Pdiciitilhi  nitida,  cuhibrica  and 
Fenzlii;  /Ftliiani'iiia  irarJeijensis  and  jucunda; 
dwarf  Anthemises  and  Artemisias  and  lutoulia 
(tu.sfraJis  are  the  best. 

Of  Alyssums,  .1.  ol ijiii iiiciiDi ,  A.  (nxanion, 
A.  spiuosinit  and  \ar.  ro.sciini. 

Small  Hypericums  such  as  H.  cuncatnm, 
11.  creniiiatiiHi  and  H.  Coris.  Spircea  ctCKpi- 
to.sii  vai'.   (trgi'ulca. 

Dianthus  has  many  representatives,  but 
only  those  of  the  small  cushion  type  can  find 
room;  of  these  D.  micrulej)is,  D.  suhacaidis, 
D.  pijrldicola,  D.  hitc<jcr,  J),  arverncnsis  are 
the  pick. 

Of  Campanulas,  C.  Haiiwri  and  C.  p.sciidu- 
liaineri  are  ever-increasing  joys.  C.  liaddeaiui 
loves  it  too  well.  The  miffy  southerners,  C. 
rupentris  and  ('.  vcJutina  are  at  home  so  long 
as  they  live  (which  is  not  long). 

Douglasia  vitaliana  and  pra'tuiiiuKi  make 
mats  and  flower  in  moraine  but  nowhere  else. 

HeJiantlioHion  polifoVium  and  scrptjlli- 
fulium,  Leoutopodiu))!  alj)inii)n — the  Edel- 
weiss— is  perennial  and  increasing  slowly. 
Pctr<)C(dIis  pyrenaica  is  now  a  large  cushion, 
and  Silenes,  like  S.  hitea  and  S.  Weinniaiuii- 
ana  are  well  established.  Arenaria  ictraqucira; 
FAlraiaiitJtus  puniilio  is  particidarly  fine.  The 
(rlobularias — especially  (i.  iiicanescen):!  and 
Stachijs  Corsica,  Celniisias,  and  the  half-hardy 
Agave  ittaliensis  have  passed  four  Minters  un- 
scathed. 

Space  does  not  permit  recording  all  the 
plants  grown,  but  from  those  mentioned  it 
may  be  gathered  that  most  plants  succeed 
when  once  established,  and  to  establish  them 
it  is  preferable  to  plant  them  out  of  pots,  in 
the  spring  shaking  most  of  the  soil  from  the 
roots.  Tlie  fibrous  imbroken  roots  from  the 
pot  soon  establish  themselves  and  enable  the 
plant  tr)  withstand  the  drought  of  its  first 
summer,  for  it  must  be  realized  that  moraine 
treatment  is  primarilj^  a  preventative  of  winter 
"  damping  off,"  and  a  plant  has  little  chance 
of  seeking  the  necessary  moisture  in  the  sum- 
mer months  among  the  stone  chips  with  muti- 
lated roots.  But  plants  not  potted  but  heeled 
in  in  a  sand  bed  often  transplant  excellently, 
for  the  roots  they  form  in  coarse  sand  are 
similar  to  those  they  form  in  the  moraine. 

In  late  spring — May-June — when  we  get  an 
annual  spell  of  dry  east  wind  and  slight  night 
frost,  the  moraine  must  be  watered  occasion- 
ally and  thoroughly,  without  a  rose;  a  rose 
in  such  weather  usually  means  burnt  foliage, 
the  growth  having  commenced  and  not  fully 
hardened.  Later  in  the  summer,  although  the 
sun  heat  be  greater,  growth  has  hardened  and 
there  are  heavy  night  dews,  and  I  have  never 
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kiloXVil  the  liioi'aiiie  plants  to  suffer,  and  never 
water  them. 

If  the  Cress  weed  be  picked  before  it  seeds 
one's  moraine  is  usually  the  cleanest  part  of 
the  garden,  as  other  weeds  do  not  seem  to 
invade  it  to  such  an  extent  as  on  open  soil.  On 
a  wet  day  in  early  spring,  a  slight  sprinkling  of 
some  artificial  manure  may  be  made  over  the 
surface  of  the  moraine.  The  rain  will  wash  it 
in  and  the  plants  will  benefit.  A  supply  of 
broken  chips  should  ah\ays  be  available  and 
kept  on  reserve,  as  after  heavy  rains  some 
plants  will  be  found  to  require  a  slight  top- 
dressing. 

Murray  Hornibrook. 


Dwarf  Campanula    Hybrids. 

Coxsiderixg  the  number  of  Campanula 
species  already  in  cidtivation,  the  number  cf 
hybrids  is  not  large,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  natural  and 
not  artificial  crosses.  No  one  as  yet  has  taken 
Campanula  hybridization  up  seriously,  and  the 
few  nurserymen  who  have  introduced  neM' 
garden  varieties  seem  to  be  concentrating  their 
energies  upon  raising  double-flowered  fomis, 
with  which  we  could  well  do  without,  for  a 
Campanula  blossom  does  not  gain  in  attrac- 
tiveness by  being  doubled. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  raised  a  certain 
number  of  hybrids  myself,  but  Campanulas 
flower  at  a  time  in  the  summer  when  I  am 
rarely  able  to  give  them  the  necessary  atten- 
tion. Nevertheless  I  have  got  a  few  interest- 
ing results,  some  of  which  I  have  described  at 
the  end  of  these  notes.  The  parentage  of  most 
of  the  natural  hybrids  being  doubtful  the  sug- 
gested parentage  must  be  taken  as  open  to 
correction. 

Cam\>an\i\a  cttrpatica  is  so  difiicult  to  get 
true  from  seed,  crossing  itself  interminably 
with  C.  turhinata  and  readily  with  most 
other  Campanulas,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
it  has  supplied  us  with  most  of  the  hybrids  in 
general  cultivation.  The  results  of  its  inter- 
breeding with  C.  pulla  will  be  found  vmder 
that  plant,  but  in  addition  it  has  given  us  C. 
Fergusonl  (carpatica  x  pyra'tnidalis)  an  erect 
pyramidal  plant  with  bushy  foliage  and  wide 
open  blue  bells  I'i'obabiy  the  reverse  cross 
ipiji'innidaJis  x  curpailcn)  gives  us  C.  pro- 
fusion, a  more  spreading  plant,  throwing  \ip 
quantities    of   nodding,    open    blue    bells.       C. 

Hillside  Blue  "  seems  intermediate  and  very 
near  to  these. 

C.   hcllardi  (C.   p)usilJa  of  gardens)  does  not 


cross  very  freely.  It  hat^  produced,  at  least 
one  natural  hybrid,  C.  justiniana  {bellardi 
rotundifolia),  having  bare  stems  surmounted 
by  nodding,  deep  blue  bells.  It,  or  rather,  the 
Dolomite  form,  C.  tyroloisis,  is  also  probably 
one  of  the  parents  of  C.  tymonsi,  a  low- 
growing  plant  with  small,  shiny,  somewhat 
heart-shaped  leaves,  and  heads  of  small, 
shallow,  cup-like  flowers.  C.  bellardi  x  C. 
isopliyllus  is  said  to  be  the  parentage  of  C. 
Haijlodgciisis;  its  habit  is  not  unlike  that  of 
C.  tymonsi,  but  taller  and  looser  and  much 
bigger  flowers.  There  is  a  double  form  of  this 
which  is  slug  beloved  and  not  easy  to  keep. 

C.  pulla  has  provided  at  least  four,  possibly 
five,  notable  hybrids,  all  apparently  the  result 
of  crossing  with  C.  turhinata  or  C.  carpatica. 
The  best  is  C.  pulloides — indestructibly  hardy 
and  very  floriferous,  with  large,  hanging,  wide 
open  bells  of  the  same  wonderful  purple  as 
those  of  C.  pulki  but  twice  their  size.  C. 
(t.  F.  Wilsoi  is  nearer  to  C.  turhinata  in 
flower  and  to  C.  Pulla  in  foliage;  it  is 
semi-erect  and  its  flowers  are  paler  and  wider 
open.  There  is  a  form  of  this  with  yellow 
foliage,  an  extremely  miffy  plant,  which  Mr. 
Farrer  identifies  with  C.  Balfouriana,  but  the 
plant  I  got  from  Bees  in  1916  as  C.  Balfouri- 
ana is  much  dwarf er  and  a  better  doer  than 
the  ordinary  yellow-foliaged  G.  F.  Wilson 
(which  I  cannot  keep).  It  may  be  the  same 
cross  but  is  possibly  from  a  different  seedling ; 
or  again,  C.  Balfouriana  of  Bees  might  be  G. 
pulla  X  C.   pseudo-Raincri. 

A  third  form  in  my  garden — origin  unknown, 
quite  possibly  a  self-sown  natural  hybrid — is 
nearer  to  C.  pulloides  than  C.  G.  F.  Wdson; 
the  flowers,  which  are  paler  than  those  of  C. 
pulloides,  are  borne  erect  on  stiff  stems.  For 
want  of  a  better  name  I  distinguish  this  as 
var.  pulloides  ere  eta. 

The  last  form  is  a  treasiu'e  which  came  to 
Glasnevin  from  Glasgow  under  the  name  of 
C .  Meoides.  Its  foliage  is  very  tiny,  hairy  and 
pale  green ;  its  flowers  fairly  large  hanging  bells 
borne  on  very  short,  stalks,  and  when  grown  in 
shade  they  are  of  a  wonderful  dark  Diue — 
almost  an  Oxford  blue ;  in  sun  this  turns  to 
deep  purple.  I  know  nothing  of  its  origin  but 
C.  pulla  is  probably  one  of  its  parents.  It  is 
very  slow  to  increase  and  prefers  half  shade. 

C.  Standsfieldi  is  a  charming  plant;  foliage 
hairy  and  shaped  like  a  narrow  holly  leaf; 
flower  drooping,  wide  open,  and  pale  lilac.  It 
does  best  with  me  in  light  soil  in  shade.  It  is 
said  to  be  the  result  of  crossing  C.  Tommas- 
iniana  or  ('.  Widdstciniana  with  another  Cani- 
panula.  I  see  that  Mr.  Farrer  suggests  C. 
pulla  as  that  other.     Personally,  I  should  pre- 
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I'er  to  suggest  ('.  I  mhinaid ,  \)\.\i  wliatcver  its 
parentage  may  be  it  has  given  us  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  indispensable  of  dwail 
Campanulas. 

C.  pscudu-llaineri  is  also  an  unknown 
quantity.  Its  foliage  is  yellower,  wider  aud 
moi'e  hair\  than  that  of  ('.  lliiincri,  and  its 
tiower  stems  are  longer.  .Mi',  l-'arrer  suggests 
that  it  may  even  possibly  be  C.  tiirbi)utl(i,  but 
its  yellow  foliage  suggests  to  me  a  hybrid,  for 
eui'iously  enough,  hybrid  Campanulas  seem  all 
inclined  to  malve  yellow  foliage,  especially  the 
first  growth  of  the  season,  which  is  frequently 
red-yellow  and  fades  with  age  to  yellow-green. 
In  any  case  C.  pseudo-Hanwri  is  a  i:)lant  of 
such  outstanding  merit  that  it  is  worthy  of  a 
separate  name. 

As  regards  my  own  hybrids,  I  have  a  whole 
series  of  C.  rotundiloHa  crosses.  Of  those  that 
have  already  iiowered  one  {rot iLndifolia  x  car- 
pat  tea)  is  not  far. from  C.  prufusiun,  but  makes 
a  prostrate  mass,  wdiich  looks  best  over- 
hanging a  large  rock,  and  is. in  tiower  the  whole 
sunnner.  Another  (rotiindlfurui  x  Bclhirdi) 
ha.s  pale  yellow  pj'ostrate  rotundifolia  foliage 
and  erect  four  to  si.x  inch  stems,  with  nodding 
pale  lilac,  cup-like  bells,  intermediate  in 
shape. 

C.  rhoinboidaJi.s  X  turbliKita  has  given  me  a 
stocky  plant  throwing  up  a.  sheaf  of  wiry, 
erect,  six  inch  stems,  bearing  large,  wide  open, 
blue  bells;  a  handsome  plant.  C.  arvatlca  x 
hcUardi  has  small,  crinkly  leaves  and  four-inch 
stems  bearing  tiny,  wide  open,  hght  blue  cups. 
('.  arvatica  x  tirolensis  has  similar  but  stouter 
foliage  and  flowers  borne  like  C.  tirolensis,  but 
intermediate  in  shape  and  dark  blue.  C  val- 
dctisis  X  C.  turhiiiata  alba  has-  given  me  an 
intermediate  plant  with  the  hairy  foliage  (jf  C. 
tutldciisiti  and  large  white  flowers,  like 
enormous  haii'bclls.  C.  abictiiia  x  C  Stcrrnni 
has  the  foliage  of  Stevciifii  and  the  flowers, 
on  stiff  stems,  like  C.  abictiiia.  Others  are 
due  to  flower  this  year. 

These  known  and  unknown  hybrids  show 
that  Campanula  hybridizat'ion  is  as  yet  in  its 
infancy,  i'or  some  reason'  nnknown  to  me  I 
have  hitherto  not  succeeded  in  getting  fertile 
seed  from  some  of  the  more  interesting  crf)sses. 
What  one  would  like  to  get  would  be  a  plant 
with  the  habit  of  C.  Haiiirri  and  the  colou.r  of 
C.  puUa,  or  a  plant  \\ith  the  habit  and  hardi- 
ness of  C.  P()rtcnnchJa(jiaiia,  Avith  flowers  like 
C  Zojinii,  but,  of  course,  imich  larger,  but  to 
aiivdUc  interested  in  hybi'idization  there  aie 
woudci'ful  ])ossibilities  in  the  vast  untrodden 
helds  of  Cam{)anulas  ! 

MukRAY    HORXIUHOOK. 


Notes   from  my  Rock  Garden, 

{).\K  of  the  chief  joys  in  spring  gardening  is  to 
take  a  voyage  of  discovery  around  and  count 
one's  gains  during  the  year.  Losses  there 
may  be,  and  ])erliaps  even  some  keen  dis- 
appointments, which  should  be  taken  in  the 
spirit  ol'  "  bt'ltei'  hick  next  time." 

This  spring  I  rind  the  gains  greater  than 
I  lie  losses,  thanks  to  a  fairly  mild  winter.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  early  March  lion,  which 
has  arrived  exactly  a  month  late  this  year, 
may  not  prove  a  frosty-  lion,  for  so  far  it  has 
certainly  been  a  lion  of  wind  and  rain  and  pro- 
gress has  slowed  down  a  bit. 

I  find  quantities  of  I'lhuula  seedlings 
tioiirishing,  especially  the  lovely  variety  1'. 
japiiiilni  alba,  the  subject  of  a  charming  illus- 
tration in  last  month's  Irish  G.^rdening. 
There  are  also  quantities  of  AquUajki  Hclciue, 
A.  (jlandidosa,  A.  pyrcnaica  and  others.  The 
loveliest  and  dwarfest  of  the  blues,  \\hich  are 
so  riseful,  coming  into  bloom  when  th(3 
Oentians  (en  ///((.s.sc)  have  faded  away.  They 
are  all  making  fine  tufts,  and  many  should 
blossom  this  season.  Seedlings  of  Cheiranthus, 
yEthionema  and  Incarvillea  also  look  well,  and 
many  cuttings  of  the  first-named,  and  of 
Violas,  Dianthus,  Eock  Roses,  I'hloxes  and 
such  like  give  promise  of  bloom. 

Among  the  "  labour  saving  "  rock  plants, 
which  are  not  many,  there  is  a  quaint  little, 
bright  pink  Viola  or  Violet,  quite  like  the 
mauve-blue,  unscented  Violet,  now  blooming 
in  the  hedge-rows;  the  blossom  may  be  rather 
larger.  I  bought  it  for  a  "  rare  pink  Viola"; 
])erhaps  some  reader  may  know  more  about  it 
than  I  do,  as  T  have  never  seen  it  catalogued. 
It  is  a  delightful  little  plant,  now  blooming 
luxuriantly,  almost  hidden  anujngst  stones, 
sheltered  from  sun  and  wind  and  in  poor  soil. 
I  was  going  to  weed  out  the  parent  plant  and 
its  numerous  seedlings,  produced  from  the  pro- 
fusion of  seed  pods  that  came  instead  of 
fiowers.  There  never  seoued  the  least  chance 
of  ever  seeing  a  blossom  and  1  looked  on  it  as 
a  fraud,  when  one  da.y  1  came  upcjn  a  plant  in 
full  bloom,  as  described  above,  in  the  crevice 
it  had  chosen  for  its  home,  a  long  w^ay  from  the 
j)arent  plant.  1  felt  very  grateful  to  it  f(jr 
looking  after  itself  and  am  still  a  little  puzzled 
about  it.  One  thing  is  very  evident,  that  it  is 
as  independent  as  it  is  rare  and  pretty. 

The  planting  of  cuttings  should  now  be 
undertaken  and  any  propagation  that  will  save 
time  later  on,  when  the  seeds  that  have  hecYi 
harvested  must  be  sown.  There  are  seeds  to 
1)6  sown  now%  such  as  Linarias,  rosea  and 
ali)ina,    very  charming  rock  plants  wdiich   will 
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bloom  through  the  summer,  as  will  Silenes, 
and  any  young  plant  that  is  ready  for  moving 
should  be  planted  in  its  pei-manent  (quarters , 
The  spotty  effect  of  single  plants  is  very  un- 
satisfactory ;  it  is  ever  so  much  better  to  group 
plants,  as  many  as  possible  of  the  same  kind 
and  colour — such  as  a  mass  of  one  shade  of 
Aubrietia,  or  several  plants  Oi.  Silene  Schaftce, 
which  will  give  a  splendid  late  summer  effect; 
or  have  a  patch  of  one  kind  of  Rock  Eose. 
Young  plants  of  these  and  the  Aubrietiap 
should  be  soon  ready  to  bloom,  so,  unless  space 
is  very  limited,  one  should  not  be  weary  in  in- 
creasing one's  stock,  and  especially  of  increas- 
ing the  choicest  varieties. 

The  best  show  in  my  rock  garden  at  present 
is  given  b\-  rrininJa  rosea,  one  of  the  easiest  to 
grow,  and  such  a  lovely,  cheery  flower  to  look 
at.  The  next  best  effect  comes  from  Dent  aria 
(ligitata,  alike  good  for  border  or  rock  work; 
lilac  with  handsome  foliage  and  cjuickly- 
spreading  habit  of  growth.  ;  Orobus  verna  of 
slower  growth  and  not  so  showy,  but  most  in- 
teresting from  the  changing  tints  of  blue  and 
rose  in  its  pretty  flowers,  is  another  indispens- 
able old  favourite.  Hutcliinsia  alpina,  always 
of  charming  growth,  proves  its  worth  by 
spreading  its  snowy  carpet  in  good  time  to  set 
off  the  first  of  the  Gentians.  Before  Arenaria 
balearica,  the  white  mossy  Saxifrages  are  quite 
ready,  its  glistening  white  is  very  striking, 
when  a  sunny  day  shows  the  Gentians  at  their 
best. 


Rhododendron  ledifolium. 

This  is  an  excellent  May-flowering  shrub  not 
so  often  met  witli  in  gardens  as  it  might  be 
considering  its  hai'diness  ^ind  free-flowering 
({ualities.  A  native  of  Japan,  China  and  Corea, 
it  was  introduced  from  the  first-named  country 
about  100  years  ago  and  still  is  not  common. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  like  most  Ehododen- 
drons,  it  flourishes  best  where  sheltered  from 
cutting  winds,  and  in  the  milder  parts  of  Ire- 
land makes  a  bushy  shrub  up  to  five  or  six  feet 
high.  The  plant  is  evergreen,  with  rather 
narrow,  lance-shaped  leaves  about  two  inches 
or  more  long  and  less  than  half  as  wide,  hairy 
on  both  surfaces  and  dark  green  in  colour.  The 
beautiful,  pure  white,  scented  flowers  are  over 
two  inches  wide,  borne  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. The  plant  from  which  our  illustration 
Avas  prepared  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Walpole,  at  Momit  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow,  where 
also  Myosotideuui  nobile,  tlu^  (Jhatharn  Island 
Forget-me-Not,  and  many  Primulas  flourish 
amazinslv. 


The    Wild    Geraniums* 


These  constitute  a  most  interesting  and  popu- 
lar genus  of  hardy  plants,  suitable  for  borders 
and  Eock  Gardens. 

They  differ  from  the  so-called  Geraniums 
(properly,  Pelargoniums)  of  greenhouses  in 
having  regular  flowers,  those  of  the  latter  being 
irregular,  though  many  of  them,  through  care- 
ful crossing  and  good  cultivation,  have  become 
nearly  regular.  The  Geraniums  differ  also 
from  their  near  allies,  the  Erodiums,  in  the 
curved  awn  to  the  seed:  in  the  latter,  it  is 
twisted  like   a  corkscrew. 

In  general,  the  Geraniums  are  easily  grown, 
and  flourish  in  ordinary,  well-drained  garden 
soil,  the  smaller-growing,  rockery  species  pre- 
ferring, as  a  rule,  a  sunny  position,  in  soil 
which  will  not  become  stagnant  in  winter. 
Propagation  may  be  effected  by  means  of  seeds, 
cuttings  and  divisions,  the  latter  being  the 
method  usually  adopted  for  the  stronger-grow- 
ing border  species  and  varieties,  while  all  three 
methods  may  be  adopted  for  the  smaller 
species. 

The  following  can  be  recommended  :  — 

G.  anemoncefoliuni,  a  handsome  plant, 
forming  a  short,  somewhat  woody,  stem, 
bearing  a  crown  of  long-stalked,  handsome, 
dark-green  leaves,  with  reddish  veins,  and 
bearing  fine  panicles  of  rosy-purple  flowers, 
held  well  above  the  leaves.  This  species  is  a. 
native  of  Madeira,  and  not  altogether  hardy 
everywhere.  It  rejoices  in  the  shade  and 
shelter  of  some  evergreen  tree  or  shrub,  but 
vi'ithout  being  quite  overgrown.  Seeds  are  pro- 
duced fairly  freely,  and  sow  themselves  about 
in  congenial  surroundings,  usually  coming  up 
in  some  shady  situation. 

(t.  argenteuin,  native  of  N.  Italy,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  of  the  dwarf  kinds  suit- 
able for  siumy  sites  on  the  Eock  Garden.  The 
leaves  spring  mostly  from  the  central  crown, 
the  stalks  being  long,  the  leaf-blades  finely 
cut,  and  beautifully  silvery  on  both  sides. 
I'he  flowers  are  rosy  pink  or  pale  red,  har- 
monising delightfully  with  the  silvery,  grey 
leaves. 

(t.  ar  menu  in,  from  the  East,  is  a  robust 
herbaceous  species,  growing  up  to  3  feet  in 
height;  producing  large,  luxuriant  leaves  and 
masses  of  deep-red  flowers  in  June. 

G.  cinerenm,  from  the  Pyrenees,  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  Ct.  argcnteiun,  which  it  some- 
what resembles,  and  with  which  it  is  occasion- 
ally confused  in  gardens.  The  leaves  are 
silvery  grey,  not  quite  so  "  white  "  as  those 
of  argenteum,  and  they  are  divided  into  lobes 
rather  than   into    narrow  segments,    as  in    the 
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latter.  The  flowers  vary  in  colour  from  i^ink 
to  rose  and  rosy  purple,  considerable  variation 
being  noticeable  among  seedlings;  there  are 
also  nearly  white  forms  of  both  species. 

G.  EiidrcssH  is  also  a  Pyrenean  plant,  a  foot 
or  more  in  height,  with  lobed  leaves,  siu'- 
mounted  in  summer  by  cymes  of  ]iink  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

G.  criosteinoii ,  a  native  of  Siberia,  attains  a 


dark   green  in  colour,    forming    an    admirable 
setting  for  the  flowers. 

G.  ihericum  is  a  show}'  herbaceous  i)lant, 
2  feet  high,  when  in  vigorous  growth,  and  bear- 
ing handsome  bhie  flowers  in  summer  and 
autumn;  leaves  large,  much  divided,  and 
toothed.  The  vaiiety  platyj)etalum  is  occasion- 
ally n)et  with,  and  has  larger,  violet-coloured 
flowers  lined  A\ith  reddish   streaks. 


height  of  a  foot  or  more,  according  to  position. 
The  lobed  leaves  are  deeply  toothed,  and  the 
handsome,  violet  flowers  api^ear  from  June 
onwards. 

G.  Fremonti,  from  N.  America,  attains  a 
height  of  a  foot  or  so,  and  is  somewhat  loose  and 
spreading  in  habit.  The  leaves  are  com- 
paratively large  and  light  green,  and  the  flowers 
pink.     A  fine  autumn  flowering  species. 

G.  grandijiorum,  from  the  Himalaya,  is  a 
most  attractive  plant,  growing  and  spreading 
freely,  and  bearing  abundance  of  large,  briglit- 
blue  flowers  from  June  onwards.  The  leaves, 
arising    from  the    base,    are  long-stalked,   and 


G.  viacioyliir-tini,  from  S.  Europe,  is  quite 
an  attractive  plant,  well  worth  growing.  About 
a  foot  high,  it  bears  quantities  of  deep-red 
flowers  from  early  summer  onwards,  produc- 
ing from  a.  somewhat  woody  base  smooth, 
divided  leaves,  slightly  toothed  towards  the 
]K)mt. 

G.  prdfcnsc,  a  British  i)lant,  with  purplish- 
blue  flowers,  has  two  varieties — the  double 
blue  and  double  white,  the  latter  not  common. 
Both  are  useful  for  borders,  and  reach  a  height 
of  about  2  feet. 

G.  Rohcrtianuni,  the  common  Herb  Robert, 
is    one  of   our  prettiest   native    plants,   hardly 
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l-nei'iting  cultivation  perliaps,  but  the  white 
variety  is  attractive  in  sliaded  portions  of  the 
Eoek  Garden,  wliere  it  seeds  about,  and  comes 
ti'ue  to  colour. 

(t.  saiigniiieinu,  a  native  of  Britain  and  else- 
where in  Europe  and  N.  Asia,  is  not  particularly 
attractive,  although  a  robust  plant,  spreading 
freely,  and  reaching  a  height  of  a  foot  or  so. 
The  flowers,  often  described  as  blood-red  or 
crimson,  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  merely 
majenta.  The  varietj"  lancastriense,  how- 
ever,  is  a  choice  })lant  of  the  same  habit,  but 


U.  Wallicliiann.ni,  a  Himalayan  plant,  of 
trailing  habit,  is,  in  its  best  form,  a  beautiful 
summer  and  autumn-flowering  plant.  The 
divided  leaves  are  hairy  on  both  surfaces,  and 
the  flowers  variable  in  colour.  Seedlings  vary 
ir  colour,  from  bright  blue  to  puce  or  majenta, 
and  only  the  blue  forms  s'hould  be  retained. 
I'hese  are  very  handsome,  and  if  the  others 
are  rigorously  eliminated  in  time,  it  is  possible 
tc  rely  on  them  coming  true. 

G.  Wcbbianum,  a  dwarf,  compact  species, 
about    fi    inches    high,    forms    tufts    of    small 


bearing  charming  rose-pink  flowers,  and  is  most 
attractive  either  in  the  front  of  a  border  or  on 
the  Piock  Garden. 

G.  sessiUjioniDi  is  an  interesting  and  pretty 
species  from  Australia  and  Chili,  perfectly 
hardy  on  the  Eock  Garden,  seeding  and  sow- 
ing itself  freely  in  chinks  and  crannies  or  in 
gritty  soil  anywhere.  The  small  leaves  form 
tight  rosettes,  among  which  nestle  the  small, 
dull,  -white  flowers,  which  are  almost  stemless, 
but  under  cultivation  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  stems  incline  to  lengthen. 

G.  striatu)!),  from  S.  Europe,  is  of  somewhat 
lax  habit,  grovv'ing  a  foot  or  rather  more  high. 
Leaves  variously  lobed  and  toothed,  and  the 
flowers  pink  with  darker  veins,  hence  being 
striated. 


leaves,   with  slender  stalks,  and  bears  in  sum- 
mer white  flowers  of  considerable  beauty. 


B. 


Notes, 


Galanthus  Ikariae, 

This  is  one  of  the  latest,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  of  Snowdrops.  At  its  best 
this  year  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
first  week  in  March,  a  flourishing  clump  has 
been  a  centre  of  attraction.  The  flowers  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  largest  in  the  genus, 
rivalling  those  of  the  largest  forms  of  G. 
Elwesii,  but  the  flower  stems  are  not  so^  long 
as  in  the  latter  species.     The  leaves  are   ex- 
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ce])tinnalJy  hroad,  and  of  a  dark,  flossy  yiccii, 
rot  glaucous,  as  in  Eluwxil. 

G.  Iharue  flourisiies  liere,  and  inci't'asfs  in 
ricli  soil  in  a  warm,  sunny  position,  and 
evidently  enjoys  a  \n)(n\  roastinj^-  during  sum- 
mer, such  as  it  pi'ohahly  gets  in  its  nati\H^ 
home  in  the  Island  of  Xikai'ia,  off  the  coast 
of  Asia   Minor.  Ji. 

Scilla  bifolia. 

This  dehghtful  little  Squill  has  been  par- 
ticularly attractive  this  season,  and  shoidd  he 
grown  by  all  who  love  the  flowers  of  early 
spring.  Of  robust  tlioiigh  lowly  growth,  it 
accommodates  itself  to  a  variety  of  soils  and 
jtositions,  a])parently  indifferent  to  A\hether 
the  soil  be  light  or  hea\y,  the  position  sunny 
or  shadeil.  In  fact,  tbeic  is  an  advantage  in 
having  it  in  various  positions,  as  thereby  the 
flowering  season  is  extended.  It  difl^ers  from 
iScilla  f^ihirira  in  the  smaller,  more  star-like 
flowers,  on  longer  jiedicels,  and  carried  on  a 
stem  A\hicli  arises  from  between  a  pair  of 
leaves,  the  leaves  being  more  numerous  in  the 
Siberian  Scpull. 

SriLLA    nii'oLlA  .\\a:.\ 

is  a  counterpart  of  the  tyi)e  in  all  but  colon)', 
and  forms  a  pleasant  conti'ast  to  the  blue  foiau 
when  planted  in  grou])s  or  colonies  about  the 
Eock  Garden  or  elsewhere  in  beds  or  borders. 
A  third  variety — 

Scilla   iukollv  kosi;a 

eom|)letes  a  ti'io,  wliicdi  f(,)i'  bt'auty  and  effec- 
tiveness woidd  be  bai'd  to  beat,  indeed.  The 
flowers  of  this  latter  are  pink — if  anything 
rather  larger  than  those  of  the  others.  One 
can  imagine  ver\  beautiful  pictures  being 
formed  by  ])lanting  t-olonies  of  these  three, 
carefully  associated  with  other  spring  flowers, 
iuid  sei)arated  bv  drifts  of  greenery. 

B. 

Suggestions  for  Bedding  Out 

I  woNuiOR  Ikjw  many  examples  of  the  stereo- 
typed bedding  out  we  shall  witness  during  the 
coming  season,  with  its  ever  abundant  straight 
lines  of  Geraniums,  Henry  Jacoby,  and  Mrs 
lV)lloch,  and  its  edging  of  Blue  Lobelia 
and  Sweet  Alyssum?  Surely  Sfjmething 
more  original  miglit  be  aii'anged  by  mo^t 
gardeners? 

Probably  expense  n)ay  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration of  most  amateurs.  If  it  does  not, 
then  let  them  try  a  bed  of  ordinary  Begonias 


tbis  summer  as  a  eliaiige.  These  lor>]\  well 
always  with  tbeii'  dark  coloured  foliage,  and 
are  of  tine  ap|)earance. 

If  the  beds  ai'e  a  good  width  straight  lines 
sliould  not  be  always  employed.  .\  Nai'iety  of 
j)lants  look  Well  in  half  moons  in  tlic  beds,  and 
tliese  half  moon  designs  should  be  of  good  size. 
It  matters  not  if  the  reader  lias  here  to  use  the 
Asters  and  Stocks,  for  with  an  alternation  of 
the  Jacobea,  the  Pink,  the  Carnation,  the  An- 
tirrhinum, and,  with  an  edging  of  blue,  yellow 
(  r  white  ATolas,  these  plants  do  not  present  so 
much  sameness.  Variety  is  everything,  I  be- 
lie\e,  if  the  summer  beds  are  to  look  brighter 
and  different  to  what  they  did  last  year. 

Large  clum]js  f)f  Calceolarias  alternating  with 
Pentstemons  look  very  well,  and  these  are,  (jf 
course,  often  used  for  Ailing  beds. 

E.   T.   Lllls. 

Weetwood,    Ecclesall,     Shetfleld. 


The    Use    of    Annuals 

Till';  use  of  annuals  for  suimner  bedding  seems 
only  to  have  occurred  to  a  few.  I  saw  a  garden 
last  summer  in  which  a  mixed  border  containing 
mostly  jinnuals  and  quite  a  few  perennials  took 
my  fancy  greatly.  This  border  was  not  very 
wide,  about  four  feet,  I  sliould  think,  but  it 
had  glorious  clumps  of  Love-in-a-Mist  and 
many  another  delightful  annual. 

Annuals  for  summer  bedding  are  bedded  after 
they  have  been  transplanted  once  or  twice.  Our 
winter  stuff  is  not  removed  soon  enough  gener- 
ally to  sow  the  seeds  on  the  beds  themselves. 
But  by  the  time  this  ap])ears  the  nurserymen 
will  ])robably  have  boxes  of  various  annuals 
ready  for  sale,  and  tliese  may  be  Clarkias, 
Godetias,  Jacobeas,  Nemophilas,  Phacelia  cam- 
2;anularia,  Larksjnirs,  Kaulfussia  amelloides, 
and  many  another.  These  should  be  i)lanted 
out,  many  of  them  six  inches  or  more  apart, 
in  late  May  or  early  June,  and  the  Kaulfussia 
might  well  be  allowed  to  be  the  edging. 

Perha])s  tjie  charm  of  a  border  of  annuals, 
instead  of  the  jjerpetual  (ieianiums  is  tlie  fact 
that  it  is  sometliing  out  of  the  ordinary.  You 
do  not  see  it  wherever  you  go;  you  yourself 
admire  it  every;  evening  by  reason  of  the 
delicious  scents  which  rise  from  it ;  and  your 
neiglibours  when  they  see  it  are  charmed.  I 
am  (piite  certain  that  all  who  try  the  annual 
liorder  for  bedding  out  this  season  will  be  de- 
lighted, so  1  close  my  article  at  this  point. 

E.  T.  Ellis. 


Weetwood,   E'jclesall,    Sheflield. 
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Garden   Notes  from  C>Q*    Clare 

AtTKK  an  exceptioiuilly  mild  and  wet  winter  here, 
most  things  in  the  garden  have  started  into  growth 
before  their  normal  time,  and  now  that  the  weather 
has  been  wretfhed  for  the  i)ast  fortnight,  early 
flowering  plants  have  suffered  very  much. 

Daffodils,  for  instance,  in  their  early  days  looked 
very  beautiful;  but  when  the  time  came  for  cutting, 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  one  covdd  pick  a  decent 
bunch.  For  the  first  few  days  after  opening  their 
flowers  they  stood  erect,  and  promised  to  give  a 
good  display;  their  colours,  too,  were  even  better 
than  in  other  years;  whether  it  was  that  the  soft, 
sunless  days  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not  I 
am  not  sure,  but  the  fact  remains,  and  their  rich 
yellow  flowers  showed  wonderfully  against  the  deep 
green  foliage. 

However,  their  beauty  did  not  last  long,  for  the 
weather  from  the  first  few  days  of  their  flowering 
was  entirely  against  them.  Wliat  with  violent  and 
cold  winds,  heavy  showers  of  hailstones,  strong 
sunshine  for  half  an  hour,  then  another  big  shower, 
and  the  big  masses  of  golden  trumpets,  that  a  few 
days  ago  stood  so  proudly  on  their  long  slender 
stalks,  lie  tattered  and  nuid-splashed  and  in  utter 
disgrace. 

The  flowering  shruljs,  however,  have  not,  so  far, 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  Daffodils,  es])ecially 
those  planted  in  any  kind  of  shelter,  and  the 
Berberises  here  (especially  Darwinii)  are  excep- 
tionally fine  this  year,  some  of  them  standing  seven 
or  eight  feet  high,  with  their  long  branches  bending 
over  and  waving  in  the  wind,  others  dwarf  and 
flowering  on  short,  stubby  branches,  but  all  of  them 
laden  down  with  the  finest  of  l)lossoms.  ^ 

Planted  as  those  are  here  in  the  grass  along  the 
avenue  mider  the  trees,  they  are  very  effective  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  as  their  colours  seem  to  show 
l)etter  under  the  shade  of  the  over-spreading 
branches. 

Those  shrubs,  if  the  weather  conditions  favour 
them  at  the  time  of  flowering,'  produce  an  abinid- 
ance  of  berries,  which,  when  ripened,  are  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  make  a  very  fine  show  later  on 
in  the  season;  this  feature  making  the  Berberis  a 
very  effective  shrub,  and  well  worth  growing  in  the 
garden.  However,  they  do  not  always  get  the 
chance  of  showing  off  their.;  berries,  for  our 
feathered  friends,  the  birds,  "  of  which  we  have 
more  than  enough  in  this  locality,"  know  where 
the  good  things  grow,  and  they  soon  make  short 
work  of  our  garden  finery. 

Before  I  finisli  with  the  shrub.s  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  Cydonia  japonica,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  in  full  blossom  here,  and  I  must  say 
looks  exceedingly  well,  with  its  rosettes  of  single 
pinkish  flowers,  showing  very  well  against  the  soft 
green  foliage. 

This  wall  shrub  is  growing  in  an  extremely  cold 
position  on  a  wall  facing  the  north,  and  considering 
that  it  never  gets  a  bit  of  sunshine,  and  has  to  face 
all  the  harsh  north  winds,  after  all  this,  to  make 
such  a  good  show  as  it  does  her^,  it  should  be  appre- 
ciated more  by  gardeners,  as  there  are  always  cold 
north  walls,  where  this  shrub  would  come  in  very 
useful  for  decorative  purposes,  when  other  more 
tender  things  would  not  do  so  well  in  the  same 
position. 

As  regards  fruit  prospects,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
write  in  a  very  happy  vein.  Taking  Pears  ancl 
Plums  first,  on  the  one  hand,  nature  seemingly  has 


given  us  a  great  profusion  of  healthy,  stout 
blossoms;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eleuients  are 
treating  this  fine  show  in  a  v«ry  rude  manner,  thus 
naturally  jeopardising  the  prospects  of  plentiful 
crops  of  those  fruits.  The  weather  recently  has 
lieen  niost  unseasonable,  as  above  mentioned,  with 
gloomy,  sunless  days  dominating  the  fine  ones,  so 
we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  much  of  the 
"  busy  bees  "  amongst  the  blossoms. 

Pears  and  Plums  in  this  locality  are  abnormally 
forward  this  year,  and  have  unfortunately  to  meet 
those  unfavourable  weather  conditions.  We  can 
only  hope  that  in  all  tlie  profusion  of  blossoms, 
sufiicient  may  escape  the  blast  to  give  us  a  fair 
crop. 

The  nuxjority  of  Pears  and  Plums  were  in  almost 
full  blossom  by  mid-March  this  season,  consequent, 
no  doubt,  on  the  mild,  wet  winter. 

Strawberries  and  bush  fruits  look  very  healthy 
and  promising  for  good  crops.  Apples  are  again 
showing  blossoms  abundantly,  and  do  not  appear 
to  be  so  nuich  out  of  season  as  Pears  and  Plums. 
The  blossoms  are  also  very  clean  and  pkunp. 
Really,  after  such  a  display  as  they  nuide  last  year, 
it  is  surprising  to  see  such  an  abundant  pros- 
pect as  we  have  this  season.  Only  a  few  varieties 
are  showing  sparsely;  the  most  noticeal)le  in  this 
way  are  Allington  Pippin,  Newton  Wonder,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  Apples  are  not  so  for- 
ward as  other  fruits  this  year,  the  only  Ap]jle  in. 
flower  at  the  tinje  of  writing  (A})ril  i2th)  being 
Irish  Peach. 

To  sum  up,  all  kinds  of  fruit  would  point  to  a 
promising  yield  if  the  weather  were  favoura))le  to 
them,  but  for  the  present  it  looks  as  if  it  is  going 
to  be  the  contrary,  so  we  will  only  have  to  wait  and 
see,  and  in  the  meantime  hope  for  the  best. 

Co.  Clare.  J.\mes  O'Garroll. 

Eremurus   robustus. 

The  Giant  Asi)hodel,  as  it  is  often  called,  Erfin  uius 
robiistus  is  one  of  the  handsomest  herbaceous  plants 
in  cultivation,  and  is  a  delightful  ornau)ent  of  the 
sunnner  flower  garden.  The  root  system  is  com- 
posed of  a  whorl  of  thick,  fleshy,  brittle  roots,  with 
a  stout  bud  in  the  centre  of  the  whorl,  from  which 
arise  the  long,  brotid  strap-shaped  leaves  and  the 
stout  flower  stem  rising  to  a  height  of  six  or  eight 
feet,  and  bearing  on  its  upper  half  innunu^rable 
pink  or  flesh-coloured  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  June,  and  make  a  wonderfid  dis{)lay, 
particularly  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  colonies. 
Planting  sliould  be  done  as  soon  as  i)ossible  after 
the  leaves  have  died  down,  probably  by  August, 
and  certainly  not  later  than  the  end  of  Sei:)tember, 
if  satisfactory  results  are  to  be  obtained  the  follow- 
ing year.  A  deep  warm  soil  is  essential,  cold, 
damp  soil  causijig  decay  of  the  fleshy  roots.  When 
planted  in  the  ordinary  herbaceous  border  care 
nuist  be  taken  in  selecting  positions,  as,  owing  to 
the  spreading  natin-e  of  the  root  system,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  dig  close  to  the  plants.  For  groups  in 
sunny  shrubberies  or  for  beds  by  themselves  the 
Erennu'i  are  admirable,  but  where  a  continuous 
display  is  necessary  it  nuist  be  remembered  that 
there  will  be  a  blank  when  they  pass  out  of  flower 
and  die  down;  arrangements  nuist  be  made 
accordingly. 

Of  the  species  in  question  thei-e  are  several 
varieties,  notably  Eliresiajiiis,  more  robust  than 
the  type,  and  the  beautiful  pure  white  EUresianus 
albiis.  ! 
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The   Month's    Work. 
Midland  and  Northern   Counties. 

By  Mr.  F.   Streetkr,   Gardener  to  B.   H.  Barton, 

Esq.,    D.L.,    Straffan    House,    Straffan, 

Co.   Kildare. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 

Asparagus. — The  permanent  beds  are  now  in  full 
bearing.  Go  over  every  morning  and  sever  the 
strongest  growths  with  ii  proper  Asparagus  knife. 
Keep  the  beds  perfectly  clean  from  weeds,  and  if 
dry  weather  sets  in,  give  thorough  soakings  of 
diluted  manure  water.  Young  seedlings  will  now 
require  careful  thinning.  Should  the  seed  not 
liave  germinated  well  make  another  sowing  at 
once. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Give  the  plants  a  good 
mulcliing  of  manure  and  an  occasional  soaking  of 
water.  Cut  the  heads  before  they  become  too 
large,  otherwise  they  are  too  tough  for  the  table. 
This  vegetable  is  used  to  perfection  l)y  the  French 
cooks. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  winter  vegetables,  and  owing  to  its  great 
hardiness  and  the  very  great  returns,  every  effort 
should  he  made  to  have  the  bed  to  perfection. 
Select  an  open  piece  of  ground,  not  too  rich,  and 
plant  with  a  good  ball  2^  to  3  feet  each  way.  Make 
each  plant  very  firm,  and  if  slugs  are  troublesome 
place  a  ring  of  finely-sifted  cinders  round  the  collar 
of  the  plant,  and  dust  the  ground  occasionally  on 
a  warm  evening  when  the  slugs  are  out.  Do  not 
allow  the  old  plants  to  stay  on  the  ground  after 
they  are  finished  with ;  clean  them  right  away 
and  thoroughly  manure  and  deeply  dig  the 
ground  in  readiness  for  the  next  crop.  Do  not 
allow  any  ground  to  stay  vacant  now. 

JiATE  Broccoli. — Where  ground  is  limited  and 
space  very  valuable  all  late  Broccoli  not  yet  fit  for 
use  may  lie  lifted  and  stored  behind  north  walls, 
where  they  will  gradually  turn  in  and  also  help  1o 
prolong  the  season  until  the  early  Cauliflowers  are 
ready. 

Beet. — If  the  main  crop  was  not  sown  last  month, 
get  tlie  seed  in  at  the  earliest  convenience.  Thin 
the  young  seedlings  before  they  become  too  large. 
Run  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows,  keeping  the 
ground  free  from  weeds.  A  good  sowing  of 
Spinach  Beet  should  be  made  this  month.  This 
vegetable  is  most  vahuxble  where  large  quantities 
of  Spinach  are  required  every  day,  and  it  is  also 
very  hardy.     It  also  stands  the  hot  weather  well. 

Broad  Beans. — As  soon  as  the  earliest  pods  are 
swelling  pinch  the  tops  of  the  plants  out.  This  will 
hasten  the  crop  and  also  help  to  keep  the  dreaded 
black  aphis  at  bay.  Should  the  latter  beconie 
troublesome,  spray  with  Quassia  Extract.  Give 
support  when  required,  and  place  a  little  soil  to 
the  stems  of  late-sown  plants. 

Runner  Beans. — Sow  the  main  crop  of  Runners 
in  drills  four  inches  deep  on  thoroughly  well 
manured  and  trenched  ground.  Sow  a  little  super- 
phosphate of  lime  in  the  bottom  of  the  drills  before 
putting  the  seed  in.  Allow  12  inches  between  the 
Beans  and  cover  with  ?>  inches  of  soil.  Allow  the 
distance  from  row  to  row  the  same  as  the  height 
of  the  stakes  used,  certainly  not  closer  than  9  feet. 
Plants  raised  in  pots  and  boxes  may  be  planted 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  but  nuist  be  care- 
fully protected  in  case  of  frost. 

Dwarf  BsANS.^Make  the  first  sowings  outside 
on  a  warm  border;  allow  the  plants  12  inches  each 


way,  and  watch  the  weather,  as  tbe  slightest  fl'Oiit 
is  fatal.  I  like  to  sow  every  ten  days  throughout 
the  season.  Send  the  Beans  into  the  house  in  a 
very  yoiuig  state.  I  once  lived  at  an  establishment 
where  a  famous  French  chef  had  charge  of  the 
kitchen,  and  for  the  dining-room  no  beans  had  to 
exceed  ."i  inches  in  length.  They  were  tied  in  small 
hundles,  cooked,  and  sent  to'  tlie  table  in  this 
manner.  I  mention  this  because  too  often  our 
British  cooks  leave  the  vegetables  to  the  poor  iri- 
e.xjjerienced  scullery-maid,  and  the  gardener  is 
blamed  for  something  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol. The  Waxi)od  or  Butter  Bean  makes  a  delight- 
ful change.  They  require  similar  treatment  to  the 
Dwarf  Bean,  and  a  few  rows  of  the  climl)ing 
French  Bean  should  certainly  be  included.  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Tender  and  True,  and  Climbing 
Waxpod  are  most  excellent  varieties,  producing  a 
heavy  crop  of  Beans  throughout  the  season.  Allow 
stakes  7  feet  in  length. 

Early  Carrots. — The  earliest  sowings  now  re- 
quire thinning.  These  also  should  be  sent  to  the 
dining-room  very  small,  and  they  make  an  excel- 
lent dish.  When  the  carrot  fly  {rsila  rosx)  is 
troublesome  it  is  better  to  clear  and  use  one  row, 
finishing  it  off  befor-e  starting  the  second.  By  this 
means  the  crop  is  often  saved.  Give  the  main  beds 
a  good  dusting  of  soot  and  keep  the  Dutch  hoe 
luisy  as  often  as  possible.  Watch  very  carefully 
for  the  slightest  sign  of  green  fly.  Spraying  with 
Quassia  Extract  will  soon  clean  this  pest  away. 

Vegetap,le  Marrows. — Plant  out  into  frames  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  spared  another  set  of  Marrows. 
On  no  account  allow  the  plants  to  become  starved 
in  the  6-inch  ])ots.  When  full  of  roots  give  a  little 
artificial  manure  to  keep  them  going.  The  earliest 
batch  will  now  be  fruiting,  and  are  highly 
esteemed.  When  planting  out-of-doors  give  suffi- 
cient protection  if  there  is  the  slightest  sign  of 
frost. 

Seakale. — Give  the  young  fresh-planted  beds  a 
slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  encourage  a 
quick  growth.  Thin  the  young  growths  down  to 
the  strongest  to  form  the  forcino;  crown  for  next 
season.  Always  remember  that  chemical  manures, 
to  do  their  work,  nmst  be  applied  in  warm  weather. 
Permanent  beds  in  present  use  must  have  good 
coverings  of  leaves,  with  a  little  litter  to  keep  tliem 
in  position.  Cut  suflficient,  and  recover  innne- 
diately,  as  light  is  most  injurious  to  good  blanching. 

Peas. — Continue  to  stake  all  Peas  as  they  become 
ready  and  on  good  ground.  Use  stakes  about  a  foot 
longer  than  the  catalogued  height.  Continue  to 
make  weekly  sowings  of  Main  Crop  Marrowfats. 

Chives. — Cut  the  chives  over  regularly  to  obtain 
young  fresh  growtlis  in  the  best  possible  condition 
for  the  salad  bowl.  Should  the  stock  require  to 
))e  increased  divide  and  replant  12  inches  between 
the  rows  and  9  inches  apart. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  in  full  bearing  w:ll  require 
slight  top-dressings  of  warm  soil.  Keep  the 
growths  pinched  and  thinly  trained.  Stop  at  each 
joint  beyond  the  fruit  and  cut  away  all  tendrils 
and  coarse  leaves.  As  the  fruit  ))ecomes  large 
enough  cut  them  and  place  in  troughs  of  water. 
Do  not  touch  the  fruit  with  the  hands  and  try  to 
keep  the  old  flower  still  intact.  Send  perfectly 
fresh,  quickly-grown  fruit  into  the  house,  not  at 
all  large  or  coarse.  Make  one  more  sowing  for  late 
supplies. 

Tomatoes. — Plants  for  outside  will  require  to  be 
firmly  potted  into  6-inch  pots.  Use  a  compost  of 
three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  of 
sand.  Warm  liefore  using,  and  stake  when 
potting.  When  established  place  in  frames  to 
harden  for  planting  next  month. 
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Onions. — Hoe  the  various  beds  of  Onions  as 
often  as  possible.  Give  a  weekly  dressing  of  soot 
and  salt.  Slightly  thin  the  spring-sown  plants  as 
they  become  fit.  The  autunni-sown  plants  are 
niaking  rapid  progress,  and  lequire  constant  atten- 
tion. Should  they  require  water,  give  thorough 
soakings.  The  large  bul))S  will  greatly  benefit  from 
warm  sprays  in  hot,  dry  weather  during  the  even- 
ing. 

J^EEKS. — Leeks,  to  produce  large  specimens, 
should  now  be  transferred  to  their  final  quarters. 
Use  narrow  trenches  as  for  Celery.  Allow  o  feet 
between  the  rows  and  15  inches  from  plant  to 
plant.  Plant  with  a  good  ball  and  firmly,  and 
water  thoroughly.  Leeks  require  to  be  blanched 
as  they  grow.  A  small  collar  of  brown  paper 
should  be  placed  over  each  plant  at  once.     Good 


Lettuce.— Continue  to  sow  and  plant  according  to 
requirements. 

Turnips. — Make  a  sowing  on  a  north  border  for 
succession.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
and  soot.  Water  this  crop  overhead  when  the  sun 
is  .shining  on  the  leaves,  if  any  difficulty  is  experi- 
enc-ed  in  obtaining  good  Turnips.  If  the  Turnip 
fly  is  troublesome  u.se  artificial  shading. 

Parsley. — Plant  out  spring-sown  plants  as  they 
become  sufficiently  hardened. 

H.\RDY  Fruit  Garden. 
Strawberries.— If    the    weather    continues    fine 
and  warm  give  the  Strawberry  beds  a  slight  dress- 
ing of  quick-acting  artificial  manure.     Thoroughly 
hoe  and  clean  the  beds.     Then  apply  a  good  layer 


Rhouodendron  ledifolium  with  Myosotideum  nobile  and  Primulas 

at    Mt.    I'SHER. 


Leeks  may  be  grown  in  deeply-trenched  ground. 
Make  a  hole  with  a  dibber  and  drop  a  plant  into 
each  hole.     They  require  generous  treatment. 

Radishes. — Sow  these  on  prepared  borders 
according  to  requirements,  allowing  twenty-one 
days  for  Turnip  varieties  and  twenty-eight  for  the 
long  types.  Give  plenty  of  water  to  obtain  nice, 
good  quality  roots. 

Celery. — Mark  the  ground  out  for  the  Celery 
trenches  as  soon  as  possible.  Take  out  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  18  inches;  break  up  the  bottom  and  fill 
to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  with  well-decayed 
nianine.  Make  it  firm,  and  place  about  4  inches 
of  soil  over  the  manure.  JiCvel  the  soil  between 
the  rows,  and  plant  with  Lettuce.  Allow  a  dis- 
tance of  5  feet  between  the  trenches.  Plant  one 
row  in  each  trench,  and  15  inches  between  the 
plants.  When  the  plants  are  thoroughly  hardened 
lift  them  with  a  good  ball  and  plant  very  firm. 
Give  a  thorough  soaking  of  water  and  a  good  dust- 
ing of  soot.  On  no  account  must  they  ever  become 
dry. 


of  clean  straw  for  the  berries  to  rest  on.  Some 
gardeners  reconnnend  using  litter  from  the  yards 
for  this  purpose,  but  if  the  treatment  in  previous 
calendars  has  been  followed,  use  the  clean  straw — 
results  will  justify.  If  this  is  done  before  the 
flowers  open  it  will  greatly  help  against  frost.  If 
the  weather  looks  like  a  stiff  frost  do  not  hesitate 
to  cover  the  entire  plant.  As  soon  as  this  is 
finished  place  the  nets  in  position. 

Morello  Cherries. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set 
disbudding  and  stopping  must  be  attended  to,  as 
growth  is  very  rapid,  and  the  trees  quickly  become 
a  mass  of  shoots.  If  by  any  chance  too  many 
shoots  were  trained  in,  pinch  them  back  to  three 
leaves.  This  will  help  to  form  fruiting  spurs. 
Watch  carefully  for  any  attacks  of  aphis.  Spray 
with  Quassia  Extract  on  the  first  appearance, 
afterwards  spraying  with  soft  water  thoroughly. 
Make  certain  the  trees  do  not  get  at  all  dry. 

Newly-grafted  Trees.— Carefully  examine  all 
fresh  grafts.  When  the  scions  have  made  several 
inches  of  fresh  growth  the  ties   may   be  slightly 
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loosened.  Give  support  from  winds,  and  in  hot, 
dry  weather  ^ive  slight  sprayings  to  assist  the 
growth.  All  growths  on  the  stocks  innst  he  re- 
nioved  and  all  suckers  ki-pt  down. 

GoosKBKHKiKS.— The  Gooseberry  sawlly  wdl  soon 
make  its  appearance  once  the  leaves  oi)en.  The 
eggs  luitch  very  quickly,  and  the  caterpillars  soon 
destroy  all  the"  growth.  To  combat  this  nuisance 
dust  with  dry,  fresh  soot  'the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  while  they  are  damp,  and  spray  with  ear- 
liolic  soap,  two  dunces  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water, 
and  give  the  ground  under  the  trees  a  good  dust- 
ing of  fresh  lime.  Red  and  White  Currants  are 
lialole  to  this  pest,  and  the  above  treatment  is  re- 
connnended. 

Sweet  Cherries.— When  the  fruit  has  set,  give 
a  good  spray  with  Quassia  Extract  to  keep  away 
black  fly.  Pinch  the  shoots,  with  the  exception  of 
extension  shoots,  to  three  or  four  buds.  Keep  the 
o-rowths  thinly  trained  to  allow  the  sun  and  air 
to  reach  all  parts  of  the  tree.  Give  a  good  dressing 
of  lime,  and  watch  they  do  not  get  dry. 

Pe.\ches  and  Nectarines.— Attend  to  disbudding, 
and  examine  daily  to  see  that  the  trees  are  not 
infected  with  green  fly  or  mildew.  For  the  former 
spray  well  with  Quassia  rather  under  the  strength 
giveii  as  directions,  and  for  the  mildew  dust  with 
black  sulphur.  Water  the  trees  thoroughly,  giving 
an  occasional  dusting  of  liilie  to  assist  the  stoning. 
Spray  the  trees  well  with  tepid  water  on  bright 
and  warm  evenings.  Where  there  is  a  very  heavy 
set  thin  the  worst  placed  fruits,  and  allow  one  fruit 
for  every  foot  of  the  tree. 

Raspberries.— Assist  th.e  canes  with  good,  heavy 
mulchings  of  manure.  Allow  plenty  of  light  and 
air  to  reach  the  canes  and  thin  the  young  growths 
springing  from  the  base.  When  the  fruit  has  set 
give  several  good  waterino;s. 

Loganberries,  &c. — Endeavour  to  ripen  the 
young  Loganberry  canes  by  giving  them  plenty  of 
light  and  air.  A  severe  winter  often  kills  the 
canes  right  down  unless  tkey  are  thoroughly  well 
matured.  Keep  the  hoe  going  between  the  rows 
till  the  mulchings  are  put  on  next  month.  This 
also  applies  to  all  this  type  of  fruit. 

American  Blight. — Where  this  wretched  pest  is 
appearing  steps  must  be  taken  to  at  once  eradicate 
it.  On  small  trees  go  over  the  infected  parts  with 
■d  small  paint  brush  dipped  in  paraffin.  On  large 
trees  spray  well  with  the  following — I  lb.  soft  soap 
and  a  wineglass  of  paraffin  to  5  gallons  of  soft 
water,  all  boiled  together  and  apply  warm. 

General  Work  in  Orchards  and  Fruit  Planta- 
tions.— Hoe  around  all  fruit  trees  and  keep  free 
from  weeds.  Where  trees  are  growing  in  the  grass 
this  should  be  cut  a  good  distance  around  each  tree. 
Watch  very  carefully  for  any  insect  pests,  and  take 
steps  to  clean  at  once.  See  tliat  all  ties  are  secure, 
and  that  no  tree  is  suffering  from  drought.  I  think 
our  fruit  trees  generally  require  nuich  more  lime 
than  they  get.  I  would  strongly  advise  every  fruit- 
grower to  test,  or  have  his  soil  tested,  to  see  that 
there  is  plenty  of  free  lime  in  the  soil.  When 
using  manure  water  of  an  uncertain  strength  put 
a  bag  of  gypsum  in  the  tank.  No  harm  will  then 
hax)pen  to  the  trees. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Summer  Bedding. — Where  summer  bedding  is 
carried  out  in  good  style  the  next  few  weeks  will 
be  very  busy  ones.  It  is  advisable  to  spare  as 
many  of  the  staff  as  possil)le  so  that  the  plants  may 
be  quickly  planted  and  ^finished.  Try  and  finish 
each  section  as  the  ])lants  become  thoroughly 
hardened.         The       Auiirrhinums,       Peutsteinons, 


Stocks  of  the  (liff(M'ent  strains.  Asters,  and  where 
groundwork  of  the  various  Violas  are  to  be  used. 
Th(>st>  should  all  b(>  got  in  in  good  time.  All  tbc 
aiuuials  raised  in  heat  and  pricked  out  into  franu's 
and  boxes  may  safely  be  planted.  Mignonette  that 
has  been  grown  in  pots  may  have  the  Hower  si)ikes 
removed  after  they  have  finished  (lowering.  They 
do  wonderfully  well  wIumi  planted  out  and  give  an 
abundance  of  good  flowci-.  Salriti  7'((/f'/i.s,  good 
blue,  riilox  Drum  tut) mil,  in  different  shades, 
Srdhiosus  have  been  greatly  improved  of  late,  and 
are  most  useful  as  cut  llowers.  Verbena,  Miss 
Willmott,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  King  of  the 
Scarlets  all  make  beautiful  beds  in  their  different 
sections.  When  all  danger  of  frosts  is  passed, 
the  more  tender  subjects  can  be  dealt  with,  leaving 
tlie  carpet  section  till  the  very  last.  This  latter 
section,  although  considered  by  many  to  be  out 
of  date,  when  well  carried  out  and  very  carefully 
planned,  can  still  hold  its  own  for  colour  effect, 
especially  in  a  wet  season.  Standard  plants  must 
be  securely  fastened  to  good,  stout  stakes,  and  where 
possible,  run  some  small  creeper  up  the  stems  to 
take  away  the  l)are  effect  of  the  stakes  and  stems, 
l^eave  a  small  hollow  round  each  plant  for  water- 
ing. Several  points 'to  be  observed  in  bedding  out 
plants  are  :  never-plant  a  dry  plant,  always  make 
a  good  hole  to  receive  the  plants,  and  never  allow 
any  plants  to  lie  about.  Clean  up  each  night 
liefore  finishing  for  the  day,  cleaning  away  pots 
and  boxes.  Then,  if  the  following  day  happens  to 
be  wet,  every  thing  will  be  clean  and  tidy.  Always 
bear  in  mind  the  season  is  very  short,  and 
endeavour  to  have  the  ground  covered  with  tlie 
plants  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  beds  must  be  carefully  watched  for  water. 
Give  thorough  soakings  late  in  the  evening  where 
I^ossible,  especially  Begonias  and  Heliotropes. 

Spring  Bedding. — Where  possible,  when  the 
spring  bedding  is  at  its  best,  one  should  endeavour 
to  get  his  employer  to  go  round  and  see  if  any 
changes  would  be  preferred  for  the  following  season. 
Make  a  note  of  everything.  This  will  save  much 
time  later  on  and  it  also  allows  for  the  proper 
plants  to  be  propagated  and  prepared  for  the 
autumn  planting.  Wallflowers  should  be  sown  in 
cool  quarters.  Canterbury  Bells  are  best  sown  in 
boxes  or  pans  and  raised  in  a  frame.  Lupins  and 
Daisies  may  be  raised  from  seed.  Arabis,  Aubrie- 
tias  and  AlyssuniS  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Forget-me-Nots  are  best  when  left  in  the  reserve 
garden  to  seed  themselves.  The  young  seedlings 
may  then  be  transplanted.  It  seldom  germinates 
well  from  packets,  owing  to  the  seed  requiring  to 
be  sown  immediately  it  is  ripe.  Sweet  William 
and  Polyanthus  may  be  sown  in  nursery  beds. 
Dust  over  with  soot  and  watch  for  slugs. 

Bulbs. — Any  bulbs  that  have  been  forced  should 
be  planted  in  the  woodland  garden.  Place  each 
section  by  itself  and  plant  large  groups  if  the  sur- 
roundings are  suitable,  a  thousand  not  being  too 
many.  Hyacinths  in  large  groups  of  one  colour 
always  attract  attention.  Here  at  Straff  an  many 
things  are  naturalised,  and  each  season  we  are 
planting  large  quantities,  thinning  many  of  the 
existing  groups,  and  rearranging  to  a  prepared 
scheme.  The  Dogstooth  Violet  (Eri/fJnunium-dois- 
(■(inis)  and  E.  hingifolium,  Scillas,  Chionodoxa. 
and  all  types  of  Tulips  are  thriving.  Darwin  and 
May  Flowering  Tulips  flourish  well  in  the  grass 
anci  keep  perfectly  healthy.  The  foliage  must  die 
down  naturally  before  cutting  the  grass.  This  is 
most  important. 

Dahlias. — In  favoured  localities  Dahlias  may 
safely  be  planted  three  feet  apart.  They  require 
a  deep  rooting  medium.     Do  not  allow  too  many 
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jiiowtlis  for  each  ]>huit.  Put  in  a  strong  stake  at 
planting  time  and  keep  the  shoots  secairely  tied.  A 
good  nudching  of  manure  is  very  beneficial  in  hot 
weather.  All  the  types  are  most  useful  for  cutting, 
and  can  l)e  had  in  colours  to  suit  everyone's  taste. 
The  Single  and  Pteony  flowered  are  very  l)eautiful. 

Rock  Garden. — The  rock  garden  is  now  at  its  Itest. 
Tlie  Mossy  Saxifrages,  Guildford  Seedling  Vivid, 
Mrs.  I^loyd  Edwards  and  Rose  Beauty  are  striking 
examples.  Aubrietia  Dr.  Mules,  I^avender,  Fire 
King,  Lloyd  Edwards,  Moorheimei,  and  Sou.  de 
H.  Ingram  are  the  best  of  their  respective  colours. 
Gentiana  acaulis  opened  its  first  flowers  here  on 
March  21st,  despite  it  havuig  been  removed  and 
replanted  last  autunui.  The  subulata  Phloxes, 
such  as  Vivid,  Daisy  Hill  and  Brightness,  are 
beautiful,  and  many  other  plants  too  numerous  to 
mention.  See  that  nothing  suffers  from  drought, 
and  keep  everything  clean  and  tidy.  Where  moss 
is  growing  over  the  stones  this  should  receive  an 
occasional  watering.  Try  to  obtain  a  natural  ap- 
pearance in  all  tilings.  Where  bulbs  are  included 
ni  the  scheme  of  planting  allow  the  foliage  to  die 
naturally.  Any  vacant  spaces  may  be  planted  1o 
advantage  with  Dianthus,  Phacelia,  and  Alyssum, 
Little  Dorret  and  similar  plants.  Many  plants  are 
now  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  Shade  Ramon- 
dias  from  strong  sun.  Our  Ramondias  opened  their 
first  flowers  on  April  2nd  this  season. 

Spanish  and  English  Iris. — A  good  dressing  of 
fowl  manure  worked  in  between  the  rows  will 
greatly  benefit  these  beautiful  Irises,  and  as  they 
are  so  useful  for  cutting  after  the  Tulips  are  over, 
they  should  be  given  every  encouragement.  Fail- 
ing a  supply  of  the  above,  the  following  raw 
chemicals  are  good  : — Superphosphate  of  lime  and 
Sulphate  of  anmionia,  at  the  rate  of  two  ounces  to 
the  square  yard,  will  prove  beneficial.  Keep  the 
hoe  busy  between  the  lines  and  keep  down  all 
seedling  weeds. 

Roses. — Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  aphis,  spray- 
ing with  Quassia  Extract  inmiediately  any  trace  of 
this  pest  is  seen.  Wliere  caterpillars  are  trouble- 
some they  must  be  handpicked.  .rWhen  extra  good 
))looms  are  required  disbudding  will  take  consider- 
able time.  Hoe  between  the  plants  every  week, 
and  remove  all  suckers.  Where  carpeting  plants 
are  used,  see  that  they  do  not  encroach  on  to  the 
roses  themselves. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Fill  ui),all  vacancies  with 
ainiuals  and  thin  the  annuals  sown  outside  last 
month.  Allow  them  plenty  of  room.  Staking  will 
now  require  to  be  thoroughly  done.  Endeavour  to 
obtain  each  group  and  set  of  plants  as  natural  as 
possil)le,  so  that  the  sticks  are  not  conspicuous. 
When  single  stakes  are  used  place  them  at  tlie  back 
of  the  plant.  They  require  to  be  well  sharpened. 
In  borders  that  are  for  effect  thin  the  shoots  down, 
just  allowing  them  to  cover  their  allotted  space. 
For  the  centre  and  front  groups  hazel  sticks  pre- 
pared as  for  staking  Peas  are  as  good  as  anything. 
Keeping  the  tops  under  the  flower  spikes  and 
trusses;  for  the  Aster  Border  use  five  fairly  strong 
stakes  to  each  plant,  and  tie  one  growth  "to  each 
in  an  outward  direction.  For  the  Phlox  nnich 
thinner  and  shorter  sticks  are, required,  but  five  or 
seven  are  sufficient  to  obtain  the  desired  result. 
When  all  is  finished  run  the  hoe  over  and  rake  off 
all  stones,  &c.,  leaving  the  whole  smart  and  well 
cared  for. 

Tree  Peonies. — The  Moutan  Pseony  will  greatly 
improve  if  given  a  good  top-dressing  of  manure 
before  opening  its  gorgeous  blooms.  They  must  be 
carefully  watched  now,  and  given  protection  if 
there  is  the  slightest  sign  of  frost  or  keen,  cutting 
winds.     Do  not  allow  any  suckers  from  the  roots.' 


Box  Edgings. — As  soon  as  all  danger  of  frosts  are 
over  box  edgings  should  be  clipped  with  shears, 
preferably  small,  especially  for  edgings.  This 
operation  repays  for  time  spent  in  getting  them 
level  and  true.  Start  from  the  inside;  then  take 
the  outside,  finishing  with  the  top.  Clean  up  before 
leaving  for  the  day. 

Holly  Trees. — Many  people  advocate  planting 
Hollies  this  month.  A  few  years  ago  I  planted  a 
complete  collection  as  near  as  possible,  and  glad 
to  say  we  did  not  lose  a, single  tree,  although  many 
were  large  specimens.  'They  were  kept  shaded  and 
well  syringed. 

Flowering  Shrubs. — Many  choice  shrubs  re- 
quire pruning  inmiediately  after  they  have 
flowered,  others  slight  thinning.  Remove  all  the 
old  flowering  trusses  from  Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas,  Lilacs,  &c.,  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  over, 
and  if  showing  signs  of  drought  give  a  thorough 
soaking.  Keep  all  creepers  thinly' trained,  cover- 
ing whatever  space  they  are  intended  to.  Cut 
Clematis  moutdnu  back  after  flowering  if  getting 
out  of  bounds. 


Southern  and  Western   Counties. 

By  J.  Matthews,  The  Gardens,  Tourin,  Cappoquin, 
Co.   W^aterford. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 
May  is  one  of  the  busiest  months  of  the  year  for  the 
gardener,  especially  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where 
everything  seems  to  require  attention  at  the  same 
time. 

Weeds  will  be  growing  apace,  and  probably 
making  more  headway  than  the  crops.  A  frequent 
use  of  the  hoe  or  grubber  is  necessary  to  keep  these 
in  check,  which  also  aots  beneficially  to  the  crops, 
promoting  quicker  growth  and  in  dry  weather  the 
loose  soil  acts  as  a  dry  mulch  retaining  the 
moisture  about  the  roots'. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  Onions  and  Turnips  will  be 
making  good  progress  now,  and  early  thinning  is 
advisable  to  prevent  seedlings  getting  drawn  and 
weak.  After  the  thinning  give  them  a  dusting  of 
soot  and  nm  the  hoe  along  the  drills. 

Asparagus  should  be  bearing  well,  and  may  re- 
quire applications  of  liquid  manure  with  an  occa- 
sional dressing  of  salt.  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  crowns  when  cutting  the  stems. 

Broccoli.— The  final  sowing  of  the  late  varieties 
should  be  made  now  for  cutting  in  April,  May  and 
June  next  year.  Make  another  sowing  of  Cabbage 
and  Savoys  at  the  same  time.  These  will  come  in 
useful  for  late  cutting. 

Beetroot.— The  main  cro])  can  be  sown  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  month  on  fairly  rich  ground  which 
was  well  treated  for  a  previous  crop.  Medium-sized 
roots  should  be  the  aim,  as  large,  coarse  rof)ts  are 
unsuitable  for  table. 

Thoroughly  ])reak  u]>  tlif  «oil  and  rake  down  to 
a  fine  surface,  at  tiie  same  time  removing  as  many 
stones  as  possible.  Draw  drills  15  inches  apart  and 
2  inches  deep;  drop  two  or  three  seeds  at  intervals 
of  8  inches,  cover  in  with  the  feet,  treading  down 
gently,  finishing  off  neatly  with  the  rake.  When 
about  2  inches  high  thin  out  all  but  the  strongest. 
Beet  will  bear  transplanting,  and  should  any 
blanks  occur  fill  up  with  the  thinnings  in  showery 
weather.  In  some  localities  [)irds  are  very  destruc- 
tive among  the  seedlings  and  should  be  watched; 
sparrows  are  the  worst  offenders. 

Celery.— Trenches  for  this  crop  should  be  pre- 
pared early  this  month.  For  single  lines,  which  I 
consider  the  most  c'onvenient  for  earthing-up,  make 
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tliein  15  inches  wide,  allowing  3  feet  between  from 
centre  to  centre;  donhle  line  trenches  wonkl  rc(|iiiic 
2k  feet  and  4  feet  from  centre  to  centre;  ])lenty  of 
soil  will  be  availal)le  for  earthing-up.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  dig  deej)  pits  for  Celery,  especially  in  wet 
localities,  "as  although  a  moistnre-loving  plant,  it 
resents  sta";nation  at  the  roots.  A  shallow  trench, 
abont  9  inches  deep,  will  be  .sufficient.  Give  a  good 
dressing  of  the  best  manure  i)rocniabl('.  digging  it 
into  the  bottom,  which  will  give  4  inc'lies  good  soil 
on  top  for  planting.  The  earliest  batch  will  be 
ready  for  planting  out  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Allow  abont  10  inches  between  the  plants, 
and  give  a  good  watering.  Spray  in  the  evenings 
of  bright  days. 

Cucu.MBERS. — Another  sowing  should  be  made  in 
lieat  to  provide  plants  to  take  the  place  of  those 
exhausted,  also  for  planting  in  frames  as  they 
become  vacant.  Attend  to  thinning,  pinching  and 
feeding  of  fruiting  plants,  top-dressing  with  good 
loam  when  the  roots  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
mound.  Keep  growing  in  a  warm,  moist  tem- 
perature. 

French  Beans. — Few  vegetables  are  in  such 
demand  as  these  during  the  summer,  and  frequent 
sowings  are  required  to  keep  up  an  unbroken 
supply  of  tender  pods.  Encourage  a  quick  growth 
by  hoeing  and  applying  plenty  of  w^ater  in  dry 
weather.  Make  anothei'  sowing  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian  Wonder 
are  two  good  varieties  to  grow. 

Onions. — Those  raised  in  boxes,  if  not  planted 
out  as  advised,  should  be  seen  to  at  once.  In  dry 
weather  spraying  overhead  in  the  evenings  will 
promote  root  action. 

Peas. — Main  crops  should  be  got  in  during  the 
month  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  Should  a  spell  of  dry 
weather  prevail  well  water  with  weak  liquid  manure 
those  coming  into  bearing  and  mulch  on  each  side 
of  the  drills.  To  hasten  the  filling  of  the  pods  pinch 
out  the  points  of  the  plants,  thus  gaining  a  week 
or  more. 

Potatoes. — Draw  the  earth  np  to  the  stems  in 
good  time  and  hoe  among  the  later  plantings.  It 
is  not  too  late  yet  to  plant  if  not  finished  last 
month. 

Runner  Be.\ns. — Sow  thege  in  trenches  prepared 
tlie  same  as  for  Celery,  !)ut  filling  up  the  trench 
level.  Sow  a  double  line  9  inches  apart  and  a  foot 
lietween  the  seeds.  If  sown  in  pots  in  April  as 
advised,  plant  them  out  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  stakes  could  be  ptit  in  befoi-e  plant- 
ing to  secure  the  shoots  against  wind. 

Salads,  Lettuce,  Radish,  Mustard,  and  Cress 
require  to  be  sown  at  short  intervals  during  the 
summer.  Choose  a  cool  border  during  the  hot 
months,  supplying  plenty  of  moisture. 

Tomatoes  intended  for  outdoor  planting  should  b(> 
potted  on  into  larger  jjots  and  kept  growing  until 
the  first  truss  of  fruits  are  set.  It  is  not  quite  safe 
to  plant  these  out  before  the  very  end  of  the  month 
or  early  in  June.  Harden  off  gradually,  finally 
standing  out-of-doors  for  a  few  days  Ijefore  plant- 
ing. Keep  all  side  growths  rubbed  off.  Attend  to 
feeding  and  watering  of  plants  indoors,  to])- 
dressing  with  good  loam  as  required. 

Vegetable  Marrows  for  main  crops  should  l)e 
sown  at  once.  Plant  singly  in  .3-inch  pots  placed  in 
heat.  Harden  off  when  growing  freely,  and  put 
out  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Meantime,  the 
stations  could  be  prepaied  for  their  reception.  Dig 
out  holes  'A  feet  across  and  18  inches  dee]),  filling  hi 
with  rotten  manure,  working  some  of  the  soil 
through  it,  and  leave  till  planting  time.  Earlier 
plants  in  frames  will  require  plenty  of  liquid  when 


the  fruits  ai'c  set,  pinching  out  the  points  of  the 
shoots;  this  will  hasten  swelling. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  first  half  of  April  was  not  too  favourable  for 
the  setting  of  fruit  on  the  early  flowering  trees. 
Although  there  was  an  absence  of  frost  and  hail- 
stones. We  had  strong  winds  varying  from  N.  E.  to 
S.  E.,  with  lieavy  rain,  and  it  is  difficult  yet  to  say 
what  damage  has  been  caused  (April  1.3th).  Dis- 
budding of  Peach,  Nectarine  and  Morello  Cherries 
will  claim  attention  from  time  to  time.  Remove  all 
back  and  fore  shoots  retaining  side  growths  suffi- 
cient to  take  the  i)lace  of  those  fruiting  this  year. 
In  tlie  case  of  Pears  and  Plums  i)inch  the  young 
growths  at  the  fourth  leaf  from  the  base  with  a 
view  to  develop  fruit  spurs.  Shoots  meant  for  ex- 
tension may  be  left  their  full  length  till  pruning 
time. 

Look  out  for  the  first  sign  of  aphis  and  spray  at 
once  with  a  good  insecticide — Qiuissia  Extract  or 
Katakilla  Powdei-  dissolved  in  soft  water.  Ajiply 
with  some  force  to  dislodge  them. 

Raspberries  generally  throw  up  a  larger  number 
of  suckers  than  would  be  required  to  cover  the 
trellis.  When  these  are  a  foot  or  so  high,  pull  up  all 
but  the  strongest  and  well  placed  for  tying  in.  This 
will  allow  more  light  and  air  to  reach  the  fruiting 
canes,  also  tidding  to  the  weight  t)f  the  present 
crop. 

Strawberry  l)eds  should  be  netted  in  good  time; 
in  fact,  when  the  first  fruits  are  formed.  Dust  soot 
or  lime  or  a  mixture  of  both  round  the  plants  to 
check  the  ravages  of  snails.  Water  well  in  dry 
weather. 

Look  over  trees  that  were  grafted  and  remove  the 
tying  material  if  too  tight.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  scions  from  birds  alighting  on  them 
and  breaking  them  off. 


The  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Many  of  the  spring  flowering  plants  are  past  their 
beauty  stage,  and  preparations  should  be  made  for 
refilling  the  beds  or  borders  for  a  summer  display. 
Polyanthtis  and  Primroses  should  be  split  up, 
saving  the  young  side  pieces  and  rei^lanting  on  a 
shady  border  where  they  will  make  nice  plants 
diu'ing  the  summer.  Tulips  of  the  Darwin  type 
should  be  lifted  with  care  and  replanted  to  finish 
their  growth.  When  the  leaves  die  down,  lift  the 
bulbs  and  dry  in  the  stui.  Hyacinths  and  early 
flowering  Tulips  are  of  little  use  the  second  year, 
but  may  be  planted  in  the  wild  garden  where  they 
may  give  a  few  flowers  next  spring.  Some  of  the 
beds  may  require  manure,  especially  where  Wall- 
flowers were  grown,  as  these  take  a  lot  out  of  the 
soil.  Well-rotted  stable  manure  or  old  hot-ljed 
material  is  preferable  to  heavy  farmyard  manure. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  have  soil  too  rich  for  most 
flowering  subjects — soft,  sappy  growth  at  the  ex- 
pense of  flowers  is  the  general  result.  About  the 
last  week  of  the  month  will  be  early  enough  to  start 
})lanting  out,  beginning  with  the  hardier  subjects. 
Heliotropes,  Begonias,  and  such  tender  plants 
should  be  left  tillthe  first  week  in  June. 

The  amount  of  bedding-out  here  was  considerably 
reduced  during  the  war,  and  the  principal  plants 
now  used  are  Antirrhinums,  one  colour  to  each 
bed,  which  usually  ensures  a  fine  display  through- 
out the  summer  and  autumn.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  flower  spikes  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade, 
otherwise  they  soon  exhaust  themselves.  This 
applies  to  all  annuals. 
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A  Visit  to  Rostrevor  House  Garden  in  May 

Following  an  eavlv  period  of  growth  in  Feb-  woolly-grey  underneath,  long  slender  branches, 
ruary  plants  are  now  showing  the  effect  of  a  rather  drooping  habit,  with  white  heads  of 
continuous  rain   and  cold   winds  during   April.       sweet-smelling  flowers. 
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The  8tli  of  May  foiuid  many  shrubs  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight  later  in  llowering  than  last  year. 

The  following  list  was  made  in  the  wild 
garden  as  they  were  passed  going  up  the  hill- 
side that  is  the  home  of  Sir  -Tohn  Eoss  of 
Bladensburg's  splendid  collection. 

Viburnum  utile,  a  Chinese  shrub,  about  four 
feet    high,    showing    green    lanceolate    leaves, 


LeiophyUum  huxifoUuw,  a  low-growing 
member  of  the  Rhodora  section  of  the  Heath 
family  from  North  America;  a  suitable  rock- 
workplant;  bright  pink  buds  which  turn  white 
when  fully  open. 

Coroliia  virgafa,  a  rare  plant,  unattractive 
but  for  its  bright  orange  berry. 

Coronilla   glauca   variegata,    a    bright,    well- 
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marked,  variegated  shrub,  its  clear  yellow 
tlowei's  well  sliown  up  by  the  white  and  '^rvy 
foliage. 

(lauUlii'iiii  (Irlffiiliiiiiiti.  having  long.  gra<'e 
till  stems  with  netted  leaves  and  greenish 
flowers. 

Wicciniii  III  ijUiHco-aJhuiu . — This  vei'y  nxw 
pl.-mt  from  Xorth  India  is  most  remarkable  for 
its  buiudies  of  purple  fruits  covered  with 
glaucous  bloom. 

(1.  V I'ifcliii,  the  most  free-flowering  of  the 
group.  A  lovv-sprea<ling  ])lant  about  foiu-  h-et 
across,  every  stem  hung  with  white  l^ily  nt  thi' 
\'alleydike   flowers. 

(', .  Iiisjiidd  is  shrubby,  five  feet  high,  with 
whitt'  flowers  ti})ped  with  bright  rosy  i)ink. 

In  striking  contrast  is  Gaultheria  (infipo(hi, 
a  hard,  wiry-looking,  dwarf  plant  with  dark, 
)eddish-brown,  narrow  leaves  and  greenish 
flowers  borne  from  base  to  tip  of  the  stem, 
greatly  enlivened  by  last  year's  bright  pink 
fruits,  which  seem  to  be  quite  fresh.  Two 
dwarf  Khododendrons  of  the  Wilson-Veitch 
collection  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the  giant 
Rhododendron  arhoreum  hybrids  which  act  as 
'■  nurses  "    and   "  shelters  "    on   the   hillside. 

R.  fastigiatu)n,  with  tufts  of  blue  flowers, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  R.  verruculosum,  even 
smaller,  of  a  dumose  habit;  few  but  bigger 
flowers  than  E.  fastigiatimi  and  of  a  deeper 
l)lue  colour. 

R.  Grifjifliiauuin,  sixteen  feet  high,  carrying 
about  250  trusses  of  large  white  flowers  with 
pink  touches,  which  look  as  if  the  blossoms 
wei'e  ■■  blushing  at  their  own  loveliness."  It 
has  l)een  noticed  in  several  gardens  this  year 
that  this  pink  colour  is  strf)nger  than  usual. 
/.'.  Griffithianum  x  R.  Fortunei  are  the 
))arents  of  that  most  beautiful  of  all  hybrids,  R. 
Lodcri,  raised  by  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Loder, 
and  named  by  Kew  after  him,  and  is  a  fine 
memorial  of  a  good  gardener  and  a  great 
naturalist,  whose  death  last  month  is  deplored 
by  all  who  knew  him.  R.  Jjoderi  is  bigger 
l)oth  in  individual  flower  and  truss  than  R. 
(liit]if]ii(ininn .  The  blossoms  quite  six  inches 
in  diameter,  frf)m  ivory  white  to  rosy  pink,  six 
segments  with  piu'e  white  stamens.  It  is  this 
last  character  whicli  places  R.  Loderi  so  far 
in  advance  of  //.  /'//;/,■  Prarl,  which  has  dis- 
figuring bluish  stamens.  Two  other  seedlings  of 
the  same  cross,  but  not  so  distinctive,  ai'e 
R.  Lodcri  "Pretty  Tolly  "  and  //.  Liulrrl 
"  Patience." 

Still  higher  up  the  hill  stands  a  fine,  straight 
shrub,  twelve  feet  high,  of  Laurelia  serrafa- 
joJia,  with  sharply-toothed,  aromatic  leaves  of 
a  dull  green  colour.  This  grew  from  a  cutting 
taken  from  the  famous  Co.  Wicklow  plant. 


McUcijtiis  nniiijiora  has  long,  sharply- 
toothed  leaves,  and  scattered  between  the 
axils  of  them  are  inconsjiieuous,  tiny,  violet- 
shaped,  brown  flowers,  which  require  to  be 
seen  through  a  magnifying  glass  to  appreciate 
their  (juaint  beauty. 

I'itio.sporiiHi  Kugenioldca,  Bi")  feet  high, 
covered  with  trusses  of  cream-coloured  flowers; 
broad  leaves  waved  or  crimi)ed  at  the  edges. 

Acradenia  Franldini,  a  native  of  Tasmania, 
seldom  seen  outside  a  greenhouse,  here 
flourishes  out  f)f  doors. 

Weill nnniiilti  niccniosit  and  IT',  t ricJio.'^jicrnin , 
two  New  Zealanilers  who  look  (juite  happy; 
leaves  a  cui'ious   l>r(jwn   green  colour. 

ftcd  lUcijolia  l)elongs  to  the  Saxifraga  family, 
boasts  a  leaf  like  a  holly,  as  its  name  says;  it 
has  a  curious  tassel-like  flower  and  altogether 
most  unlike  a  Saxifrage. 

Of  I'ittosporum  P.  tenuifoJia,  thirty  feet  high, 
fifteen  feet  through,  covered  with  bright 
chocolate,  velvet-biiown  flowers;  P.  nigricans, 
with  small  silvery  leaves;  P.  Maijii  with  waved 
leaves  and  the  same  charming  brown  flowers 
make  a  lovely  group.  In  striking  contrast  is 
P.  rigid u lit,  exactly  like  a  Corokea,  of  sup- 
pressed, upright  habit,  with  involved  growth  of 
twisted,  thin  stems  covered  with  tiny  leaves 
and  a  nmltitude  of  pinhead  black  flowers. 
Truly,  the  fairy  godmother  of  the  Pittosporums 
treated  this  one  shabbily. 

Cf'anofliUH  rigid  us,  flowering  late,  has  long 
branches  of  cloudy  blue,  densely  set  flowers; 
sprays  twelve  inches  long;  a  most  attractive, 
elegant  shrub. 

Another  cui'ious  member  of  this  family  is 
P.  pat  III  inn ,  a  tall,  gaunt,  uinight  stem  A\ith 
a  few  l)i'anches,  and  leaves  about  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  and  waved.  A  ])lant  that 
looks  not  made  to  give  shelter  or  shade  to  man 
or  beast. 

A  brilliant  patch  of  bright  rose  colour  and 
yellow  which  caught  the  eye  from  afar — Poly- 
gala  Vagredce,  from  Spain;  a  very  rare  and 
most  deliglitful  plant,  brighter  in  coloin-  than 
P.  huyijolia  and  of  a  creeping  hahit, 
covei'ed  with  flower.  This  plant  was  growing 
through  granite  stones  and  is  about  four  and  a 
half  feet  across.  A  most  striking  plant  foi-  a 
I'ock  graden.  Xanthorliha  apii folia — "  the 
yellow  root  " — has  thread-lik'e  spi'ays  of  brown 
flf)wers;  a  curious  interesting  shrub.  Here  ^t 
is  gi'owing  and  spreading  among  an  irruption 
of  rocks.     It  is  not  a  common  plant. 

R.  Jrpidoiinii ,  an  alpine  PJiododendron 
with  flat,  bright,  magenta-coloured  flowers,  the 
backs  of  which  are  covered  with  brown  scales, 
hence  its  name.  This  plant  detests  lime.  R. 
amhiginnn ,  witli  pale  yellow  flowers,  contrasts 
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well  with  the  blue  and  beautiful  R.  Augustini, 
which  Sir  John  Eoss  calls  '*  the  moonlight 
lihododendron,"  so  pure  and  cool  are  the 
blossoms.  This  is  the  biggest  specimen  in 
Ireland. 

R.  ntoiipiuense  was  covered  with  white 
flowers  in  February,  and  is  now  pushing  up 
hne  growth.  R.  rhombicum ,  a  deciduous 
Japanese  species.,  with  flowers  of  the  cold  un- 
interesting colour  of  R.  pontician. 

R.  oreodoxa,  and  a  young  plant  of  R.  Si)w- 
(jrande,  which  has  leaves  fifteen  inches  long 
and  gives  great  promise,  have  for  companion  a 
fine  young  plant  of  the  rare  R.  lanatum,  the 
l^ack  of  whose  leaves  is  a  rich  brown,  suede 
texture. 

R.  apodectum,  a  quaint,  squat-spreading, 
unusual  looking  shrub.  Quite  another  type  is 
R.  Zcylanicum,  of  stiff,  upright  habit,  with 
laurel-like  growth,  red  stems  and  wrinkled 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  red.  Most  of  the 
siDecimens  of  this  shrub  in.  the  British  Isles 
were  brought  from  Ceylon  by  Mrs.  Campbell 
i)f  Arduaine,  Argyllshire,  Scotland. 

R.  Souleil  has  shovel-sliaped  leaves  and  red 
leaf  stalks. 

R.  Yiuitliinuin  has  curious  red-purple 
flowers  which  vary  in  colour;  on  some  i;)lants 
they  are  a  deep  purple. 

A  Coprosma  species  from  seed  sent  by  Dr. 
Levinge  from  New  Zealand  to  Glasnevin  some 
years  ago  is  a  shrub  seven  feet  high  with  in- 
conspicuous green  flowers,  carrying  at  the  same 
time  its  clear  orange-coloured  berries.  CaUis- 
te»wii  Sieberi,  and  an  unidentified  Pittos- 
porvuii,  growing  beside  it,  came  from  the  sanae 
source. 

Acer  reticulatinn ,  a  tender  Himalayan 
species. 

Solix  lanatum,  a  dwarf,  woolly-leafed  willow, 
with  catkins  best  described  as  being  like  white 
mice. 

Acacia  annata  is  quite  naturalized  and  seeds 
about,  young  plants  coming  iip  vigorously. 

Cornus  Kousa,  fifteen  feet  high,  has  white 
flowers,  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  C. 
Niiitallii. 

Fagus  bcfuloides,  a  Chilian  tree  with  dense 
green  foliage.  There  is  a  very  fine  specimen  at 
Powerscourt,  about  fifty  years  old. 

CordgJlne  Banlisii. — Tliis  looks  like  a  thicket, 
so  broad  and  strong ;  twenty  feet  high ;  a  noble 
piece,  finer  even  than  the  Scilly  Island 
specimen. 

Dichsoiiia  autaiiica  for  fifteen  winters  has 
presided  in  a  little  dell,  a  fairy-like  place  with 
a  carpet  of  Beech  Fern,  Oak  Fern — orchis 
mascula,  orchis  inacidata — Primroses,  Blue- 
eyed  Mary,  wild  Violets,  and  wild  Hyacinths, 


and  a  large  plant  of  R.  linear! folium  hanging 
over  a  boulder  at  the  entrance. 

A  large  patch  of  TrUlium  grandifiorum,  a 
sheet  of  white  blossom  about  five  feet  across, 
has  found  all  it  requires  for  perfect  happiness 
under  an  Apple  tree. 

A  whole  number  of  Irish  G.\rdenixg  could 
be  filled  with  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and  yet 
not  describe  a  quarter  that  have  found  a  home 
in  this  wonderful  wild  garden,  with  its  beauti- 
ful situation  on  Carlingford  Lough. 

Another  interesting  fact  noted  was  the  self- 
sowing  of  Eucalyptus  coccifera,  several  seed- 
lings having  appeared. 

W.  P.  M. 


Notes  from  my  Rock  Garden. 

Just  now  the  rock  garden  is  very  charming, 
but  by  the  time  these  notes  appeal-  there  will 
be  truly  an  embarras  dc  richesse. 

Primula  pulverulenta  now  looks  lovely  in  a 
clump  rising  from  surroundings  of  Veronica 
repens,  Phlox  "  Newry  Seedling  "  and 
Anthemis  cupaniana.  This  re-introduction 
makes  beautiful  drifts  where  space  is  no  object, 
the  well-shaped,  snowy  Marguerite  flowers 
and  the  silvery,  ferny-scented  foliage  combine 
to  make  this  a  plant  worth  growing ;  it  is  most 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  once  one  grows  Primula 
pulverulenta,  P.  japonica  may  almost  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Amongst  the  Veronicas  blooming  at  the 
moment  is  V.  peduncularis,  a  very  graceful 
plant,  which  grows  like  a  dwarf  Gypsophilla. 
It  makes  a  fairy-lik;e  bush  and,  being  white,  is 
well  placed  beside  a  broad  patch  of  the  largest 
flowered  cobalt  Gentianella.  T'.  saxatiVis  is 
the  only  other  blue  now,  though  many  varieties 
are  covered  with  buds  in  different  stages.  I 
find  that  tiny  rootlets  of  these  taken  off  from 
now  on  grow  rapidly. 

T'.  saxatilis  is  a  pet  Veronica  of  mine,  as  is 
that  dearest  of  tiny  alpmes,  Myosotis  rupicola. 
More  showy  blues  are  irom' Myosotis  "  Ruth 
Fischer  "  and  Ajuga  variegata;  its  dense  spikes 
of  blue  and  silver  carpet  the  ground  in  fine 
contrast  to  its  neighbouring  snowy  hillocks  of 
Candytuft. 

I  think  annuals  such  as  pale  blue  Nemophila, 
which  I  have  proved  to  be  useful,  should  be 
more  largely  grown  in  the  rock  garden,  so  as 
to  keep  the  colour  schemes  going. 

The  new  salmon  pink  Daisy,  "  Alice,"  is 
c/ivinc^  an  unique  tint  just  now.  Very  well  it 
looks   near   some   stray  clumps    of   Cardamine 
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[irdiciitiis  fi .  /</.  The  lovely  douhk'  Cuckoo 
Flower,  the  ""  Jjudy's  Smock  " — of  Shake- 
speare— these  are  not,  of  course,  rock  plants 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word;  one  is  supreme 
for  edging,  the  other  spreads  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  lilac  in  the  grass  just  as  the  cuckoo  appears, 
its  everj-'day  name  being  derived  froni  its  I'e- 
semblance  to  the  delicate  lilac  prints  of  our 
ancestors. 

Among  the  many  satisfactory  things  ui  i\\\ 
rock  garden  are  Heiichri/sum  hcUidioidcfi — if 
1  niij^ht   call   it   elegant  ;   it   gives   me   tliat  im- 


thimicd  oiil.  On  the  first  of  May  there  was 
iiinch  to  set"  and  admire,  and,  .fortunately,  the 
I'aiu  held  off  for  a  couple  of  hours  and  we  were 
iible  to  iKite  many  unique  specimens.  Plant- 
ing has  gone  on  for  many  years  and  numerous 
Indian  species  of  Khododendrons  are  now  large 
specimens.  The  curious,  yet  beautiful,  R. 
Ketj^iii  has  flourished,  surrounded  by  other 
stiraig  growers,  and  is  now  probably  ti  feet  high 
of  more;  carrying  many  (dusters  of  its  narrowly 
tubular,  bfick-if(l  flowers,  tipped  with  yellow 
teeth,   it  is  at   once  curious  and  attractive.     T-l 


hMM^ 


pIuju,  bii\         Thk  South  Front  of  the  Rock  Garden  xt  Glasnevin.     [T-  e.  Trcni/ivi; 


pression — and  Saxifraija  "  Apple  JJlossont." 
These  two  growing  close  together  have  a  lovely 
effect.  The  rather  small,  pink  Saxifrage  is 
most  attractive. 

The  x\renarias  are  in  their  best  form,  which 
means  a  profusion  of  bloom.  They  are  amongst 
the  easiest  of  plants  All  the  many-hued  rock 
Eoses  bid  fair  to  follow  their  example;  some 
here  and  there  have  ah-cady  unfuided  theii' 
crinkled,  silken  garments. 

Am.vr.wtiie. 

Woodside,    Howth. 

A  WET  day  is  not  favoui'able  for  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  the  many  charming  plants  grown  at 
Woodside.  Rhododendrons  flourish  and  grow 
like  trees  forming  woods  when  not  pei-iodically 


AucJ.-ldiidli,  with  large  handsome  leaves,  nine 
or  ten  inches  long  and  over  two  inches  wide, 
and  immense  trusses  of  flowers,  each  over  four 
inches  across,  inade  a  memorable  display ;  in 
coloui',  wliite  flushed  with  rosy  pink."^  R. 
[lUiurinn,  with  clusters  of  soft,  rosy-red  flowers, 
and  leaves  d;u-k  green  above  and  glaucous 
white  below,  made  a  pretty  picture.  One  of 
the  sights  of  the  day  was  a  large  bush  of  R. 
KoilJci,  laden  with  its  funnel-shaped,  rich  red, 
i.apageria-like  flowers,  set  off  by  the  dark  green 
leaves,  Mhicli  are  of  a  dull,  glaucous  colour 
beneath,  (irowing  close  by  R.  cinnaharinum, 
of  wdiich  Hoijlci  is  reputed  to  be  a  variety,  the 
lattei-  appears  abundantly  distinct,  the  former 
having  orange  yellow  flowers.  Chinese  species 
of  the  Davidsoiiianuni  and  Yunnanense  type 
are  growing  and  flowering  freely,   and  promise 
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to  be  Useful  additions  to  the  early  flowering 
series.  Some  of  the  large-leaved,  later-flower- 
ing Cliinese  species  are  making  good  growth 
and  promise  in  a  few  years  to  rival  their  older 
Indian  bi'ethren.  Others  of  the  better  known 
species  flourishing  are  R.  jragraniisshnum , 
which  was  in  flower,  filling  the  air  with  its 
dehcious  perfume;  R.  ijrande  in  bud;  R. 
jiihjcns,  R.  Thomsoni,  forms  of  H.  arborcinii 
and  R.  campijlocarpvm,  the  latter  just  going 
out  of  flower.  Other  Ericaceous  shrubs  flourish 
equally  well,  notably  Erica,-,  of  all  sorts,  Pieris 


Alpines  like  the  breezy  air  of  Howth,  and 
Saxifrages,  Androsaces,  Primulas,  Campanulas 
and  many  others  recently  planted  in  gritty  soil 
are  establishing  and  foruiing  compact  tufts  in 
quite  a  satisfactory  way.  The  miffy  Androsace 
gcranifolia  had  come  through  the  winter  un- 
scathed, which  it  refuses  to  do  at  Glasnevin. 
Campanula  barbata  is  a  favourite  at  Woodside, 
and  a  plant  five  or  six  years  old  at  the  base  of  a 
sunny  wall  has  grown  into  a  tuft  a  span 
across. 

Glasnevin.  j_   \v.  B. 


P/iotu  hill 


Deutzia  gracilis     var.  campanulata. 


[IF.   E.    Trecithick 


or    Andromedas    and    Yacciniums,     of    which 
latter  V.  peiuisylvajiicinu  was  in  flower. 

Many  other  plants  find  congenial  conditions 
at  Woodside,  and  never  have  I  seen  a  finer 
group  of  the  North  American  Helonias  buUata, 
a  plant  of  the  Lily  order,  bearing  oval  spikes 
cf  rose-purple  flowers  on  fifteen-inch  stems. 
Growing  in  wet  soil  by  the  side  of  a  tiny  stream 
m  a  shaded  position  it  made  a  beautiful 
picture.  Near  by,  too.  Primula  "  Unique  " 
gave  promise  of  a  fine  display  later  on. 
Veronica  Javaudioia  does  well  and  was  flower- 
ing freely,  enjoying  apparently  the  companion- 
ship of  other  and  dwai'fer  plants  growing  about 
its  roots;  and  on  top  of  a  low,  dry  wall 
Gentiana  acaulis  was  flowering  freely"  along- 
side of  Onosma  echiniiies,  not  a  position  one 
Would  usuallv  choose  for  Gentianella. 


Narcissus  Royal  Ruby. 

Allusion  was  made  in  our  last  issue  to  the  magni- 
ficent exhibit  of  Daffodils  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Lionel 
Richardson,  of  Prospect   House,   Waterford. 

We  now  have  the  privilege  of  illustrating  the 
superb  variety  Royal  Ruby,  which  attracted  much 
attention  and  wou  the  coveted  award  of  a  first 
class  certificate  from  the  Royal  Hoiticultural  and 
Arboricultural    Society  of  Ireland. 

The  perianth  of  Royal  Ruby  is  pure  white  of 
fine  substance  and,  as  our  picture  shows,  of  ex- 
cellent form;  the  eye  is  deep  blood-red,  the  whole 
combination   being   most   striking. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  following 
awards  were  received  by  Mr.  Richardson  : — Miss 
Helen  O'Hara,  white  trumpet — F.C.C.;  Golden 
Prospect,  yellow  trumpet,  A.M. ;  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort,  pale  bicolor  trumpet — A.M.;  35Y.26,  white 
trumpet — A.M. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Richardson 
and  trust  that  he  has  still  more  to  follow. 
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Wallflowers* 

The  Wallflowers  oi  the  present  would  scarcely 
be  recognised  by  the  gardeners  (jf  other  days. 
Under  the  skilful  care  of  enterprising  seed 
growers  the  old  blood-red  and  yellow  varieties 
have  yielded  a  variety  of  beautiful  shades 
which,  planted  in  beds  of  a  sort,  or  grouped  for 
colour  effect  have  quite  transformed  the  spring 
Hower  garden.  In  habit,  too,  much  improve- 
has  taken  place ;  lanky  shoots  with  small 
though  sweetly-scented,  flowers  have  given 
j)lace  to  dwarfer  compact  growths  with  well- 
d(>veloped  flowers  of  the  richest  colouring. 

Cultivation,  however,  has  much  to  do  with 
habit,  and  early  so^ving,  thotigh  commendable 
for  some  kinds  of  biennials,  is  not  to  be  re- 
conuiiended  for  Wallflowers.  Plants  raised  too 
early  are  much  too  lai'ge  to  be  successfully 
transplanted  in  October,  and  if  left  till  early 
spring  they  are  useless.  For  most  parts  of 
Ireland  the  first  week  in  June  is  abtmdantly 
early  to  sow  Wallflowers.  A  well-etdtivated 
bed,  with  the  surface  finely  broken,  well  firmed 
and  raked  level,  should  be  selected  in  an  open 
position.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  drills  nine 
inches  apart  and  one  inch  deep,  and  protect 
from  birds  either  by  rolling  the  seeds  in  slightly 
moistened  red  lead  or  by  spreading  over  the 
bed  a  piece  of  fish  net.  When  the  seedlings 
are  four  or  five  inches  high  transplant  them  to 
firm  beds,  planting  them  nine  inches  apart, 
and  if  the  weather  be  dry  give  a  thorough  soak- 
ing of  wateir.  Subsequently  keep  the  soil  be 
tween  the  rows  well  loosened  with  the  hoe, 
but  be  careful  not  to  loosen  the  plants.  By 
October  they  should  be  sttirdy,  bushy  plants 
fit  to  move  to  any  j^art  of  the  garden,  or  if 
necessary,  they  may  be  left  in  the  nursery 
beds  and  transplanted  in  spring,  a  practice 
often  followed  in  cold,  damp  localities  where 
Wallflowers  suffer  in  winter. 

As  noted  above,  quite  a  number  of  varieties, 
varying  in  colour,  can  now  be  had,  and  the 
following  is  a  selection: — Belvoir  Castle, 
yellow;  Cranford  Beauty,  yellow;  Cloth  of 
Gold,  bright  yellow;  Eastern  Queen,  salmon 
rose;  Ellen  Willmott,  ruby  red;  Faerie  Queen, 
pale  citron;  Fireball,  fiery  orange;  Fire  King, 
in-illiant  orange;  Golden  Monarch,  yellow; 
Ivory  White,  of  that  colour;  Kinver  Favourite, 
rich  blood-red ;  Primrose  Dame  and  Primrose 
Monarch,  both  good  yellows;  Vesuvius,  orange 
scarlet;  Vulcan,  deep  blood-red;  White  Gem, 
creamy  white  and  Piuby  Gem,  ruby  violet. 

Headers  of  Irish  Gardening  would  be  well 
advised  to  invest  a  shilling  or  two  in  some  of 
these  varieties,  most  of  which  can  be  obtained 
from  the  advertisers  in  this  Journal.  The 
possibilities    in    blending    and    contrasting    the 


colours  are  endless,  and  the  garden,  large  or 
suiall,  which  has  a  fair  display  of  Wallflowers 
in  April  and  .Ma\  will  be  I'lill  of  delight  to  the 
happy  ownci'.  Cheikaxtiius. 

Primula      Wanda  (Baker). 

I'kniULA  -J  I" 1. 1  AH  bad  not  long  been  in  cultiva- 
tion before  a  hybrid  with  a  Polyanthus 
occurred;  this  was  named  P.  Ciit<iiii  and  bore 
a  Polyanthus  bloom  of  colour,  as  far  as  I  re- 
collect, near  -Juliie,  with  intermediate  foliage. 
Although  of  gi'eat  interest  the  plant  had  no 
particular  merit.  Primula  x  Wanda,  however, 
a  hybrid  with  some  P.  acaulis  form,  is  a  plant  of 
great  merit.  It  forms  a  Primrose-like  tuft  with 
distinctly  petiolate  leaves,  like  P.  JiiUte,  but 
uithout  the  latter 's  gloss.  It  started  flowering 
early  in  March,  a  month  before  P.  J nVuc  itself. 
The  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  deej),  luminous, 
crimson  purple,  which  does  not  fade  at  the 
edges  like  ]■".  Julue.  It  should  propagate 
easily,  and  a  clump,  when  anyone  possesses 
such,  should  be  a  goodly  sight  early  in  the 
year.  It  is  happy  in  similar  conditions  to 
P.  JiiVue  E.  B.  Anderson. 

Cortusa  Transylvanica. 

CoRTusA  Mattiiiolii  is  a  little  coarse  and  of 
a  not  particularly  attractive  colour,  but  the 
above  variety  is  distinctly  superior,  although 
only  a  form  of  C.  Matthiolii.  It  forms  similar 
tufts  of  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  very 
cheery  rising  up  from  the  dark  earth.  It  bears 
very  numerous  umbels  of  drooping  flowers 
which  hang  daintily  on  a  thin  pedicel  and  are 
a  bright  but  not  too  deep  magenta  in  colour. 
At  this  time  of  year,  with  storm  clouds  over- 
head, the  effect  of  the  fresh  green  foliage  and 
bright  buds  and  flowers  is  most  attractive.  It 
seems  to  appreciate  peaty  soil  in  partial  shade 
and  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  whole  plant  is 
neater  and  daintier  than  C.  Mattiiiolii  and  well 
v/ortli  growing.  E.   B.  Anderson. 

A  Rival  to  the  Maple. 

Surpassing  in  strangenes.s  any  l)Otanieal  di.seovery 
made  in  recent  times  is  that  of  a  new  source  of 
sugar  in  the  leaves  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  wliieli 
grows  in  certain  confined  portions  of  the  dry  belt 
of  Britisli  Cohuubia.  Professor  John  Davidson, 
F.L.S.,  F.B.S.E.,  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  spent  nuicli  time  in  the  dry  l3elt  region 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  phenomenon. 
He  found  that  trees  on  southern  and  eastern  ex- 
posures on  gentle  slopes  in  the  dry  belt  region 
of  British  Columbia,  lying  between  parallels  50 
and  51  and  longitude  121  to  122,  chiefly  yielded 
sugar.  The  trees  which  yielded  were  well  apart, 
thus  receiving  a  good  supply  of  sunlight  on  their 
leaves,  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  sinilight  on  their 
roots,  and  having  a  better  air  circulation  through 
them  than  trees  in  densely  forested  areas. — 
Canadian   Neirs  Items. 
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Herbaceous  Plants  in  May, 

Although  the  weather  during  May,  at  least  up  to 
the  2()th,  has  heen  far  from  pleasant,  considerable 
growth  has  been  made  l)y  herbaceous  x)hints.  Hail 
and  rain,  with  much  rougli  wind,  has  alternated 
with  bursts  of  sunshine,  and  the  nights  have  been 
consistently  cold.  Nevertheless,  numerous  early 
flowers  have  braved  the  elements  and  disphiyed 
their  charms  as  if  to  encoiu'age  us  and  to  remind 
us  that  "  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining." 

Eieimiri  are  at  once  striking  and  attractive,  and 
seem  to  herald  the  coming  of  real  summer,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  may  be.  Their  long, 
stately  spikes  are  wonderfully  resistent  to  storms, 
and  although  unstaked  comparatively  few  have 
))een  injured.  E.  roJuistiis  and  its  varieties  El- 
iresininis  and  albiis  and  E.  himulaicus,  are  now  in 
flower,  and  were  alluded  to  in  last  month's  issue. 
Delphi  mil  in  renvstum  is  the  earliest  l^arkspur  to 
come  into  flower,  assisted  perhaps  by  being 
sheltered  by  a  high  wall  behind  it.  Sometimes  the 
earliest  varieties  are  not  of  first  rank,  but  no  com- 
])laint  can  l)e  lodged  against  venustum.  Of  Bella- 
donna hal)it,  with  ."5  feet  spikes  of  large  gentian 
l)lue  flowers,  it  is  indeed  one, of  the  very  finest 
varieties. 

Ciimiissidft  are  good  May  flowering  lierbaceous 
])lants.  ('.  esculeiita  is  one  of  the  best  known,  with 
'2  feet  spikes  of  blue  flowers,  and  the  varieties 
liinjal  Puiple  and  utroi-nrideii  are  good  selected 
forms  worthy  of  cultivation.  (\  LeicJitlini  has 
yellowish  white  flowers  on  2  feet  scajjes,  and  is 
a  useful  variation  from  the  blue  of  esculenta.  (J. 
Ciisickii,  somewhat  dwarfer  and  with  blue  flowers, 
is  by  some  thought  the  best.  It  flowers  rather 
later.    All  rejoice  in  a  deep  moist  soil. 

Geuiiis  are  welcome  in  May,  with  their  flowers 
of  orange,  red,  and  yellow,  and  respond  to  good 
treatment  in  the  way  of  soil  and  occasional  divi- 
sion. They  can  be  used  for  beds  or  for  groups  in 
tlie  front  or  middle  of  the  herbaceous  border,  or 
even  in  the  open  parts  of  shrubberies.  They  are 
sun-lovers,  but  the  colour  of  the  flowers  lasts 
longer  in  half  shade. 

(t.  Hehlieicliii  cDci-inrii in ,  2  feet  and  over  when 
in  flower,  is  one  of  the  finest,  with  rich  scarlet 
flowers.  (ieuni  Eireni,  a  reputed  hybrid,  has 
orange  flowers.  G.  rJnlmise,  Terry's  Vnriefy,  has 
l)eautiful  orange  red  flowers,  and  (t.  inoiitaniim, 
about  a  foot  high,  has  large,  bright  yellow  flowers. 

Pivon'ies  are  represented  in  May  chiefly  by  the 
single  flowered  species,  most  of  them  not  so  decora- 
tive as  the  florists'  varieties,  though  a  few  like 
F.  Wittinuiiiiiand  and  1'.  Emod'i  are  of  consider- 
able merit.  The  old-fashioned  P.  officinnlis  has 
still  many  admirers,  especially  the  old  double-red 
and  double-pink  as  well  as  the  "  Anemone- 
flowered  "  variety.  P.  hi/hrida,  with  finely-divided 
leaves  and  dark  crimson  flo\vers,  is  quite  a  good 
border  plant.  Veionicii  ijentiaiwides,  with  spikes 
of  pale  l)lue  flowers,  is  attractive;  there  is  also  a 
dwarf  variety  suitable  for  the  rock  garden,  and 
one  with  darker  flowers. 

Lupins,  with  their  stately  spikes,  are  welcome 
in  May,  and  now  there  is  quite  a  variety  of 
colours,  varying  through  blue,  jjurple,  white,  pink, 
and  parti-coloured  varieties. 

Libeiiia  formosa  and  Llbertia  i.riuides  are  two 
evergreen  herbaceous  plants  of  the  Iris  family  now 
carrying  numerous  spikes  of  white  flowers  of  much 
beauty.  In  the  former  the  spikes  are  stiff  and 
erect  and  the  flowers  large,  l)orne  close  to  the  stem. 
In  the  latter  the  spikes  are  more  diffuse  and  the 
flowers  smaller,  but  borne  in  great  profusion. 


Irises  of  the  intermediate  section  are  now  in  fine 
form,  and  make  a  truly  beautiful  display.  They 
come  in  just  as  the  early  dwarf  varieties  are  going 
over  and  before  the  main  display  of  June  flowering 
varieties  is  in,  Among  the  best  now  flowering  are 
Chdiinunt,  lilac  shot  with  reddish  purple;  Fritjof, 
l)lue  and  purple;  In(jehor(j,  large  pure  white; 
(Jueeii  Flavin,  primrose  yellow;  WalhaUa,  light 
blue. 

Li/rhnis  dioica  fi .  p].,  the  old  double-flowered 
Campion,  is  a  useful  border  plant  in  May.  Vary- 
ing from  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  it  bears  its  pink 
flowers  freely. 

Trolliuses  and  the  double-flowered  Pununeulus 
iiconitif alius,  the  one  yellow  and  the  other  white, 
are  bright  and  beautifid,  and  are  effective  when 
planted  near  each  other  or  in  association;  both 
require  moist  rich  soil  to  do  them  justice. 

The  Glasnevin  Rock  Garden  in  Early 
May. 

Approaching  the  rock  garden  at  Glasnevin  from 
the  northern  side  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the 
eye  is  a  wonderful  mass  of  Haheiiea  rhodupnisis 
almost  completely  covering  a  steep  rocky  wall. 
With  innnense  leathery  leaves  and  innumerable 
flowers,  carried  gracefully  on  slender  stems,  it 
was  a  striking  picture.  On  the  liigh  ground  above 
the  Haberleas  are  growing  many  Rhododendrons, 
of  which  P.  eruhescens,  with  clusters  of  pink 
flowers,  P.  oreotrephes,  glaucous  leaves  and  pale 
pink  blossoms  and  a  dwarf,  twiggy  bush  of  P. 
iii(jro-punci(duin,  with  tiny  leaves  and  small  blue 
flowers,  were  chiefly  noticeable.  At  the  foot  of 
the  slope  near  the  Haberleas  Primula  Sieholdii 
revelled  in  the  moist  conditions,  bearing  freely  its 
flowers  of  white,  and  others  pink,  above  the 
crinkled  leaves,  and  spearing  through  were  seen 
the  hairy  leaves  enveloping  the  flowers  of  Cypre- 
pedium  spectabile.  Turning  to  the  left  and 
beginning  the  long  slope  which  leads  to  the  sum- 
mit. Primula  pulferulrnta  and  P.  vnique  were 
at  once  conspicuous,  with  just  in  front  a  big 
colony  of  the  beautiful  pale  yellow"  Auricula  " 
Alexandra,  with  a  clump  of  Panunculus  car- 
juiiicus,  bearing  its  big  buttercup  flowers,  and  be- 
tween the  two  a  healthy  patch  of  (lentinna  verna 
in  good  flower.  Here  too  Dodecafliean  integrt' 
folium,  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high,  was  a  sheaf 
of  rosy  red  flowers. 

At  this  point  the  path  bifurcates,  leaving  an 
island  outcrop  in  the  centre.  To  the  rignt  and 
left  rise  low  banks  of  rocks  meeting  on  both  sides 
colonies  of  Heath?  and  Rhododendrons,  most  of 
the  latter  from  China  and  the  Himalaya.  To  the 
left  a  fine  group  of  Primula  La  Lorraine  made  a 
glowing  mass  rosy  red,  and  higher  still  Viola 
gracilis  or  a  seedling  form  tiniibled  over  a  stone 
bearing  in  profusion  its  dark  violet  flowers,  and 
contrasting  ))eautifully  with  it,  Myosotis  White 
Pearl  bloomed  a  little  lower.  Beyond,  ,Saxifraga 
S.  T.  Wiiglif  a  wliite  drift  made  a  wonderful  show, 
at  a  distance,  appearing  yellowish  white  but 
seemed  to  have  a  greenish  tinge  on  closer  inspec- 
tion. Above  it  Pcntstemon  Svouleri  was  fast 
opening  its  light  lilac  flowers.  Farther  ahead 
Aiibrietia  Mrs.  E.  M.  CrosfieUl  was  admired, 
though  we  preferred  a  healthy,  well-flowered 
colony  of  Morisia  hypogaii  just  below  it.  Beyond 
this  on  a  cool  ledge  Viola  Sielieana,  with  small 
pale   blue  "  Violets,"   seemed   happy.     Across  the 
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path  on  llic  rciilial  (luliTnjj  u  girat  chill  (if  S. 
.'<(iii(ji(infa  superlni  made  a  deep  iiii])it'ssi()ii  with 
its  imuinierable  dark-red  tiowers  gh)wing  in  tiie 
evening  liglit;  tlie  effec-t  was  possibly  enhanced 
by  the  elose  proximity  of  a  mass  of  the  yellow- 
flowered  Liniim  fduiiiinn  just  below.  A  gron[)  of 
a  tiny  j)ink-tlowered  J)oul)le  Daisy  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  slope  was  wonderfnlly  fresh  and  bright, 
and  at  the  lowest  point  I'lihu-  ajnoiKi  rcsea  Tiiiii 
Vidhi   tnunJ>>/a)t(i;   both   were   flowering   freely. 

Clim))ing  higher  and  getting  beyond  the  Heaths 
and  Ehododendrons  the  ground  becomes  more 
open,  and  w'e  note,  facing  the  sun,  from  cliinks 
and  crannies,  various  forms  of  Sa.rifr(t(;(i  Hiuju- 
l<if(i  and  S.  corlili'dris  carrying  many  wiry 
panicles,  some  with  the  flowers  open  and  some 
in  bud.  Before  leaving  the  lower  slope,  however, 
we  should  note  among  the  Ehododendrons  which 
slope  away  back  to  the  right  the  pale-yellow  B. 
frifliirum  in  bloom,  and  the  huge  flowers  of  pale 
I)ink  on  R.  Loder'i  Faticnce,  as  well  as  B.  Hancc- 
II lilt tn  and  many  others.  Beneath  these  the  late- 
flowering  County  Wicklow  form  of  Anemone 
innnuiiisn  was  fast  opening  its  .  pale  grey-blue 
flowers,  and  l.piirofhns,  (iinilfliei'uis  Vucciniums, 
Kr'irii  tni'difcrriineii  iilliii  and  Erica  Vcitcliii  made 
a  pretty  show.  In  a  boggy  portion  below  the 
Heaths,  &c.,  I'lilnr  (liniricata  .  and  the  double 
Cinddm'nie  prateiisis   were   conspicuous. 

Returning  to  the  higher  ground,  a  small  bog  in 
a  recess  of  the  rocks  contains  tnany  beautiful  and 
interesting    plants    in     flower.      rriinulii    drjie.va, 
with    close    heads    of    dusky    violet     flowers;     the 
beautiful  white-flowered   Aneinnur   niphnld,  Dodi'- 
ciitltron   tneiidid   and   the   small-leaved   and   small- 
flowered     Sdj-ifrdija     inti'iirifdJia.     claim    attention. 
Here,  too,  I'liiiiuhi  in  rdJiiinifd  is  flowering  finely, 
contrasting    with    a    vigorous    colony    of    rriinuhi 
pulrnulenfa  behind.    Among  the  rocks  sloping  up 
from    the   bog    the    New    Ze;dand    CelniiKiiis    were 
flowering  well,  their  large,  white,  daisy-like  flower 
heads  commanding  admiration.   They  were  chiefly 
('.  coriacea,  C.  verbascifidia,  G.  spectahilis  and  ('. 
I)f'tiolata.     A   fine   mossy   Saxifrage   with   particu- 
larly large,  pure  white  flowers  deserves  mention  : 
it  is  named  (TJusnprin  W1iifi\     To  the  right  of  the 
slope    a    spreading    mass    of   AuJ)rietid   ])r.    Mules 
confirmed    our    belief    that    it    is    still    the    best 
Aubrietia,     though    higher    up     Fefrr    Barr,  with 
larger  flowers  of  reddish-i)urple  was  not  unattrac- 
tive.     Bidemiinium    reptans,    not    far    off.    made   a 
pretty   effect,    carrying  its    blue    flowers    over    the 
leaves  and  totalling  about  nine  inches  in  height. 
Phlox  prorumhens,  with  pale,  grey  purple  flowers. 
made    a   fine   mass,  but   dwarfing  everything   just 
about  this  point  was  a  magnificent  bush  of  Ci/fisus 
Kiireiisis,    so    densely    covered    with    its    creamy- 
white  flowers  that   literally   nothing   else  could   be 
seen.      Turning    to    the    left  here   and    proceeding 
down   a   flight   of  steps   flanked  on   either   side  by 
colonies  of  Primulas,  we  noted  at  the  top  the  tiny, 
blue-flowered  Myosidis  rtipindd.     Healthy  patches 
of  Fritnula  rndiijiudtn  were  still  attractive  in  their 
handsome   leaves,   though  now  out  of  flower,   and 
European  Prinnilas  of  sorts  were  noted,   such   as 
Iiirsuta,    speitahiJix.    pubescens    cdho    and    others 
now  over,  though  ('arnioJicd  was  still  to  come.  At 
the    bottom    of    the   flight    Brimida    Corlxhuniidnd 
was  "  showing  orange,"  and  on  either  side  of  the 
path    were    groups    of    riifa     and    Forri'stii.    very 
similar     in     appearance,    but,    if     anything,     the 
former  seemed  the  more  vigorous.     Close  by.  too. 
an     unnamed    species     rejoicing    in     the     number 
A372  F14236,   looked  like   a  pale-flowered  Frimnlu 


Vvitrliii.  A  great  colony  of  Jldlirrhn  Frrdiniindi- 
Cidiuiiii  here  claimed  atti'iitioii  tlif  rosettes  of 
thick,  shining  leaves  so  dense,  the  flowers  could 
scarcely  push  through  between  them,  while  among 
the  stones  bordering  the  steps  inunense  tufts  of 
the  ordinary  Hal)erlea  and  Bdnunidid  in/ieniiicu 
wer(>  covered  with  flowers.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  ail  of  these,  thovigh  not  overshadowed, 
are  still  on  the  northern  sU)pt>  of  the  rockery. 
Here,  too,  wo  noted  Fiinnilii  W'li rrimjf"iirii.sis  in 
flower,  but  find  that  it  does  not  winter  well  out 
of   doors. 

Proceeding    higher    again,    getting    towards    the 
top,   where   the   sun   has   more   play,   we  come  on 
more  small,    boggy    recesses,    so    useful    for    many 
plants  which  grow  on  wet  mountains.    Bdnumiihix 
iin/ssdims,    a   sj)rawling   grower   with   hairy   leaves 
and  blight,   buttercup-like  flowers  on  stems  fifteen 
inches     high,     was    attractive,     also     the     yellow- 
flowered   Hiyhiphiinnn   piponicinn.     On    the    other 
side  of  the  path,   in  similar  boggy  ground,  Saxi- 
fni'jd    iinniiihifd    fliirepleui)  made    quite    a    pretty 
pictui-e.    and   })eyond  it   Anemorip    syJrestri.s    ocJiu- 
fensis  Mas  admired.     On  a  rocky  bluff  to  the  left  a 
collection  of  mossy  Saxifrage  species  nuide  quite  a 
good    show,    and  it    i*   refreshing    to    see  that    the 
floppy.     I'^d    monstrosities    have    not    ousted     the 
species   from   Botanic   Gardens.     Anemonp  alpiinK 
growing  out  from  between  rocks,  carried  its  white 
flowers  bravely,   and  in   a  granite  moraine  to  the 
right  AtiPmoup  aJpiiia   sulpliuren   was  pushing  up 
its   fern-like   leaves   strongly    but   was  not   yet    in 
flower.     In  the  same  moraine  JHnnflnis  micndepix 
rumpjirux.   a  dwarf   tight  cushion,   bore   nmnerous 
bright   pink  flowers  with    more   to   follow,    and    at 
the  back,  in  stony  soil  and  facing  the  sun,  goodly 
clumps     of     OxaJis     adpudpliyiUt ,    pink,     and     (). 
enneapliylld,  white,   were  full   of  flowers.     Beyond 
this- a  few  yards   a ^  limestone   moraine   occurs   in 
which  AiaJ>is  K pJ I pH,  with  tiny,  hairy  leaves  and 
white    flowers,    made    a    fine    tuft,     and    AJt/ssum 
sprpi/lli  folium      had      its      almost     white      leaves 
smothered      by      small,      bright     yellow      flowers. 
Numerous     Saponarias,   including    Wpirimduvidna 
cxs2:)itosa    and    Sundpvmanni,    were  full    of    buds, 
and    pictures    of    health,    evidently    enjoying   the 
deep,  stony  mixture  open  to  full  siui. 

HespeiocJiiron  cidifornirum.  with  a  rosette  of 
fleshy  leaves  and  a  wide-open,  white  flower  tinge'd 
with  pink,  was  an  luicommon  sight.  This  curious 
and  attractive  little  plant  from  the  stony 
mountain  pastures  of  California  is  placed  by 
botanists  with  Phacelia  in  the  water-leaf  order 
Hydrophylleae.  TiuTiing  to  the  right  again, 
('prdstiiim  Wildeninrii,  with  grey-white  leaves  and 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  made  a  nice  patch  of 
colour,  and  a  foot  or  two  away,  peejjing  out  froni 
imder  a  shapely  bush  of  Olpiniii  nuvrmulnrifdHd. 
Lithosppimum  purpureo-ra^rulPu in  showed  many 
])lue  flowers,  and  near  it  IliPiis  "  Siunrfldl'p  "  wa^ 
like  a  patch  of  snow  among  the  rocks. 

Flilox  sulndnta  (jrandiflora,  with  large,  pink 
crimson  blotched  flowers,  made  a  lovely  "drift," 
while  near  it,  growing  out  from  between  boulders, 
S.  cotylpdon  pyrdmiddlia,  with  two  feet  long 
spikes  in  bud,  gave  great  promise.  Here  also  two 
shrubs  attracted  attention— viz.,  Hophova  Mar- 
Xdhiiinii,  a  sturdy  bush,  carrying  innumerable 
large,  dull,  yellow  flowers,  and  Cytisus  hirsvfus 
liirsufissimus,  also  yellow  and  full  of  flowers. 
Arenarin  pu)p)nascen!i,  a  mat  of  reddish-purple 
flowers,  was  sweet  and  pretty,  and  Qeum  miini- 
tum,  with  large,  pink,  c.dyxed  flowers,  was  un- 
common   and    attractive.      On    our    left    a   sloping 
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stony  bank  held  vai'ious  forms  and  varieties  of 
»S'.  Aizooii,  all  carrying  luunerous  spikes  of  dainty, 
spotted  flowers.  Bushy  plants  of  Ddphtu' 
CticoniDi  here  and  there  were  charming  in  their 
heautifnl  pink  flowers,  and  groups  of  various 
hyhrid  Walltlovvers  gave  touches  of  warm  colour. 
Just  in  front  a  lieautiful  mass  of  Cytisiis  ,Scoii(niiis 
inostrata  (which  had  better  been  named  pendula) 
made  a  glorious  show  of  golden  yellow,  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  it  being  a  group  of  a  fine,  tall, 
blue  A(iuile(jia  olplun  hi/hiid.  To  the  right  of 
this  a  colony  of  Anncrid  fdsciciiJata,  with  many 
heads  of  pink  flowers,  claimed  attention  on 
account  of  its  bushy  habit.  Near  by,  occupying 
a  steep,  stony  bank,  almost  a  wall,  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  i^thionemas  was  revelling  in  the  sun  and 
stones.  .4.  scliisfosuin,  though  still  a  mass  of 
flowers,  was  on  the  wane,  but  close  to  it  A.  (iiiki- 


and  pretty  •'  liondou  Pride."  To  the  right  again, 
the  densely-flowered  sprays  of  <S'.  Launcestoni  took 
the  eye,  and  then  a  dwarf  bush  of  Genista  his- 
ixmica  puinihi,  smothered  in  yellow,  was  followed 
by  a  long  line  of  S.  cochl'earis,  fine  cushions 
following  the  line  of  the  rocks  and  bearing  scores 
of  quivering  red-steunned  flower  panicles  about 
half  open.  Oiiosma  ecJiioides  (ind  Alt/ssum 
sp'niosum  were  both  here  revelling  among  rocks 
on  a  steep,  dry  bank,  and  both  showing  colour  but 
not  quite  open.  CyfJsus  purpitreus  to  the  right, 
with  lots  of  rosy-purple  flowers,  showed,  its  value 
as  a  rock  plant.  Turning  another  corner  Srdum 
lost'um  iiihnim,  with  fine  orange-red  flowers, 
was  beautiful,  and  a  fine  mass  of  ^■Et}nonema 
cordatiiin,  covered  with  pale-yellow  flowers^ 
showed  beautifully  above  it,  and  near  to  a  spread- 
ing   carpet   of    the   white   Phlor   suhulutu    Xelsoiii. 


Cytisus    Kkwensis. 
A  l)eautiful  rock  shrul),  flowers  creamy  white. 


?/»/*(,  with  thick  spikes  of  large,  jjale  pink 
flowers,  was  at)out  half  open,  and  above  it  A. 
jnilchrllum,  vigorous  and  in  bvid,  was  ready  to 
follow,  and  on  the  extreme  outside  a  large,  bushy, 
vigorous  plant  of  A.  (irandiflorum  was  just  show- 
ing the  flower  spikes.  A.  jucunda,  with  deep 
pink  flowers,  was  blooming  at  the  opposite  side. 
Immediately  in  front  an  enormous  mass  of  Uteris 
semperriii'ns  was  like  a  snow-capped  moimtain, 
with  other  huge  drifts  of  pure  white  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  on  a  rocky  slope  Ihihus  dejiciosu.y 
fitted  into  the  scheme  admirably.  Erinus  (dpi  it  us 
and  the  white  variety  filling  chinks  and  crannies 
here  and  there  in  sun  and  shade,  was  attractive 
though  inclined  to  be  aggressive.  Tiu'ning  yet 
another  corner  Veronica  ijentianoidis  nana,  with 
six  to  eight  inch  spikes  of  pale  blue,  made  a 
pretty  picture,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a  mass  of 
(Tevista  piJtiaa  filled  the  eyes,  as  it  did  in  other 
parts. 

The  low,  shrubby  Veronica  Fairfieldii  next 
claimed  attention,  and  near  it  the  prostrate 
Veronica  circa^oides  was  flowering.  Across  the 
path  ,S'.  iimhrosa  serrafifolia.  with  dainty  panicles 
of   starry,    white,    spotted   flowers,  seemed    a    neat 


Anrntone  si/lrestris.  in  the  typical  form,  was  here 
met  with,  bearing  its  solitary,  large,  wliite  flowers 
on  long  stems  above  the  leaves,  and  the  quaint 
*S'.  Forhesii,  with  broad  lance-shaped  leaves  and 
tall,  branching  spikes  of  greenish-white  flowers, 
quite  lacking  in  ornamental  value. 

WuJfenia  carinfhiaca,  in  moist  soil  at  the  base 
of  a  rock,  was  bearing  its  thick  spikes  of  blue 
flowers.  The  south  side  of  the  rock  garden  shown 
in  the  illustration  had  masses  of  Aubrietia,  Poten- 
tilht  Veitchii  and  P.  Vilmorini  in  flower,  and  the 
trailing  Pnnius  cJiama-cerasus  was  just  goir  g 
over.  Here,  too,  (rrevillea  juniperina  was  flowei- 
ing  well,  and  higher  up  the  yellow  spikes  of  Vesi- 
ca ria  grmca.  were  conspicuous.  In  a  sunny  nook  the 
curious  little  one-flowered  Clover,  TrifoJimn  vni- 
fliiriim  was  a  mass  of  rosy-red  flowers,  and  higher 
up  again  towards  the  summit  of  the  rockwork, 
but  not  far  from  the  path,  Cytisus  Beani  made 
a  rich  display  of  golden  yellow.  Many  other 
plants  were  passed  without  note,  but  many  more 
were  mentally  noted  as  promising  much  beauty 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  notably  Campanulas, 
Dianthi,   Geraniums,  Erodiums,  &c. 

Anon. 
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Some  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  Flower  in 
May,  1920,  at  Fota. 

I'kidk  of  pl-M-e  to  shrubs  in  liovvi'i;  lliis  iiKUith  nmst 
lif  •iiveii  to  Etnhoflnhiiii  cncri  iic  u  ni .  llu'  Fire 
Thorn,  wiiicli,  at  the  time  of  writing— fast  ap- 
proaching the  middle  of  tlie  niontli— is  almost  at 
its  best  in  its  dazzle  of  scarlet.  The  two  s])ecimens 
at  Fota  are  quite  distinct  as  regards  habit  of 
growth.  The  largest  piece  has  gained  fame  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  reproduced  itself  by  layers 
arovnid  the  parent  plant,  and  as  many  of  the 
earliest  produced  are  fast  approaching  the  parent 
tree  in  height,  and  gained  the  flowering  stage,  this 
colony  is  one  of  remarkable  interest,  and  especially 
during  the  flowering  period.  The  other  piece 
assinues  more  the  growth  and  proportions  of  a 
snuill  tree  with  a  clean  stenr^and,  so  far,  no  sign 
of  reproducing  itself  by  layers.  Another  tree  of 
note  is  Driiiiys  Wiiiferii,  also  in  full  flower,  with 
its  clusters  of  ivory  white  flowers.  This  tree  does 
remarkably  well  in  this  locality,  there  being  five 
pieces  at  Ashbourne;  and  the  tallest,  though  not, 
l)erhaps,  the  most  shapely,  I  have  ever  seen  was 
at  Castle  Mary. 

Azdin  seiid'fd  was  at  its  best  diu-ing  the  first 
half  of  the  month,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the  best 
(if  the  Azaras  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  The 
colour  of  the  flowers,  as  wel4-  tis  size  of  bloom  and 
jxjsition  of  the  flowers  on  the  growths,  nuike  it  a 
sul)ject  of  the  first  water.  Cifttings  of  the  young 
growths  root  readily,  and  occasional  seeds  are  also 
found. 

Tc  lie  rill  III  fiiific<nis  also  in  flower.  In  fact,  I 
havi'  never  failed  to  find  a  flower  at  any  season  of 
the  year.  Its  blue  flowers  and  grey  foliage  make 
it  always  attractive.  Cuttings  root  readily,  and 
whether  grown  as  a  lawn  specimen  or  in  the 
shrubbery  border  it  is  a  grand  acquisition,  and,  in 
a  small  stage,  for  the  herbaceous  and  flower 
l)orders,  especially  for  associating  with  blue 
flowers.  Another  shrub  much  resembling  the 
above  in  that  it  is  in  flower  more  months  of  the 
year  than  it  is  out,  is  GreriUea  rusmdiiiiiforKi,  a 
low-growing  evergreen  with  handsome  growth  re- 
sembling Rosemary,  from  which  it  gets  its  varietal 
name.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich  red.  approaching 
scarlet,  and  show  up  well  against  the  closely  set 
foliage. 

Eiilid  iifli  us  cainpdniddfus  is  another  shrub 
which  we  have  both  in  bush  and  standard 
form,  and  which  never  fails  to  flower  each  season. 
Though  not  one  of  the  most  striking  subjects  when 
in  flower,  the  small,  drooping  cup-shaped  flowers 
delicately  veined,  are  very  pretty,  and  the  small 
seed  pods  succeeding  always  remind  ine  by  their 
shape  of  the  flowers  of  the  Anstolochia  HipJio  or 
Dutchman's  Pipe,  though,  of  course,  other  ways 
there  is  no  comparison.  For  autiuiui  foliage  it  is 
very  effective. 

(  luiisi/d  tenidta,  the  Mexican  Orange,  needs  no 
description.  For  its  fragrance  alone  it  is  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  collection,  and  should  be  planted 
where  it  has  plenty  of  scope,  as  to  see  a  mass  of  it 
in  bloom  is  a  fine  sight. 

Jiiiddlcid  CoJriUei.  also  in  bloom,  having  closely 
set  bunches  of  reddish  tubular  flowers,  borne  on 
the  terminals  of  last  season's  growths.  The  foliage 
on  the  underside  is  covered  with  tomentum,  as  is 
also  the  underside  of  the  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Sikkini,  and  only  suited  to  the  milder  localities. 
Here  at  Fota  it  makes  a  fine  bush  as  well  as  a  wall 
specimen. 

lldlcd  sdliiinii  has  been  in  flower  for  the  i)ast 
few  weeks,  and  only  the  blossoms  bear  any  re- 
semblance to  the  other  meml)er  of  the  genus.  Tl. 


iniiiiiiiiifiiimis.  Both  are  natives  of  Australia.  The 
tirst-iuuned  grows  remarkably  free  and  have  made 
tiiu<  hushes  in  a  far  from  desirable  position.  The 
net-like  seeds  give  the  bush  an  attractive  ai)i)ear- 
anc-e  with  their  rugged  hard  surface. 

ridilidiiih  us  di raricutus,  I  should  imagint*, 
would  he  hard  to  ))eat  amongst  shrul)s  for  its 
minute  flowers  and  foliage.  The  former,  however, 
have  a  delightful  i)erfume.  A  native  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

01  em  id  sfelluldtd  makes  itself  conspicuous  at 
this  season  wherever  planted,  and  does  particu- 
larly well  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  shrubberies 
and  woods. 

Azdhi'd  diiKi  lid  at  the  present  time  forms  one  of 
the  brightest  pieces  of  colour  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  and  annually  makes  a  fine  show  during 
the  month  of  May. 

The  hardy  orange  ''itrus  trifuJidfa  is  in  flower, 
also  Sold II UNI  ciisjnnii,  and  on  the  walls  the  long 
growths  of  two  Ildhritflidiiiuus  are  flowering,  also 
the  well-known  (iniisiu  frdgidiis,  and  another 
menilier  of  that  genus  which  has  made  hixuriant 
growths  since  being  planted  against  a  wall  is  (t. 
inoiiuspeniid,  which,  by  i)resent  appearances,  will 
be  in  flower  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Several  Acdciiis  ar^  in  bloom,  including  .1.  rcr- 
ficilldfd  and  the  tree-like  form  of  A.  nieJdnu.ri/lnii. 

did  nth  us  puiiii-eus  has  been  in  bloom  all  the 
month,  and  the  last. I  will  mention,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautifid  little  flowers,  is  ('(lU-eolinid  riolii- 
icd.  a  native  of  Chili. 

The  al)()ve  mentioned  list,  though  not  complete, 
includes  most  of  the  shrul)s  in  bloom  at  the  time 
of  writing  to  be  found  in  the  collection  at  Fota, 
though  more  noted  for  its  Coniferse.  but  which  is 
being  brightened  by  masses  of  Azaleas  and  Rho- 
dodendrons at  this  season. 

E.  B.,  Fota. 

Trees  and  Shrubs. 

No  plants  in  the  garden  and  grounds  suffered  more 
from  the  storms  of  early  May  than  did  the  trees 
and  shrubs.  Tender  young  leaves  were  swept  from 
the  branches,  and  even  young  shoots  were  black- 
ened and  destroyed.  Now  more  young  leaves  are 
being  produced,  and  shoots  are  breaking  away 
below  the  killed  jJortions. 

Fruiius  Fadus,  the  Bird  Cherry,  in  several 
varieties,  was  one  of  the  most  outstanding  trees 
flowering  during  May.  The  long  racemes  of  white 
flowers  produced  with  the  leaves  are  quite  attrac- 
tive, and  a  well-grown  standard  tree  is  an  object 
of  considerable  beauty. 

Piunus  Avium  fl.  pi.,  the  Double  Gean.  is  a  very 
lovely  flowering  tree;  much  of  the  beauty  lies  in 
the  way  the  clusters  of  flowers  hang  pendent  from 
the  branches,  so  that  when  looked  at  from  below 
they  show  their  fullest  beauty. 

Fosa  huijonis,  from  China,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  wild  roses  to  bloom.  The  flowers,  of  bright 
yellow,  are  not  of  long  duration,  but  the  bush  is 
a  free  grower,  and  when  of  good  size  and  thickly 
covered  with  flowers  it  makes  a  pretty  picture. 
Deufzids  are  always  admired,  and  this  year  'he 
liyhiids  of  puipunisccns,  grdcilis  and  others  have 
been  beautiful,  though  all  do  not  by  any  means 
flower  in  May.  1).  ijvuciUs  cdwpdvuhitd  and  J),  g. 
pj-imia  are  good,  the  former  with  white  flowers  and 
the  latter  white  within  and  pink  outside.  I).  Kal- 
iiiin  fiord,  a  hybrid  of  D.  piirjiurdscens.  is  very  fine, 
with  beautiful  rose  pink  flowers.  ]).  loituifolid 
and  1>.  Veitciiii.  two  handsome  shrubs  of  Chinese 
origin,  are  just  opening  their  flowers  towards  the 
end   of   tlie   month;   both-    have   deep   rose  flowers, 
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and  when  grown  into  large  bushes,  as  they  appear 
likely  to  do,  will  be  very  effective. 

liuhiis  deliriosus,  with  large  pure  white  flowers, 
is  a  shrub  of  the  first  rank,  and  never  fails  to  win 
admirers.  From  early  May  to  the  middle  of  the 
niontli  it  made  quite  a  display,  though  suffering 
somewhat  from  the  weather.  Like  most  early 
flowering  shrubs,  it  should  be  pruned  after  flower- 
ing, cutting  back  the  flowering  shoots  to  where 
young  growths  are  pushing  forth  lower  down  on 
"the  branches. 

fed  iiotli  uses,  so  welcome  with  their  blue  flowers, 
a  colour  not  connuon  in  shrubs,  are  conspicuous 
in  May.  In  most  localities  they  relish  sheher,  and 
where  it  is  found  impossible  to  grow  them  in  the 
open  they  should  })e  planted  against  wails  where 

I  "     '     "' 


Allotments. 


Potato  Spraying.— It  may  safely  be  said  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  potato  spraying  "on  allotments  has 
not  achieved  the  result  desired.  The  preparation 
of  the  material  and  its  application  have  often  been 
done  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Leaflet  No.  14, 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for  Ireland,  explains  in  a  concise 
manner  all  that  is  required,  and  may  be  obtained, 
post  free,  on  request.  Mliat  is  generally  known  as 
the  1  per  cent,  mixture — viz.,  half  the  strength 
formerly  used — has  given  equally  as  good  results 
as  the  stronger  solution,  and  in  view  of  the  cost 
of  materials  the  weaker  solution  is  reconnnendeci. 


Pentstemon  Scouleri. 
A  good  plant  for  the  idckei'V.  flowers  light  lilar. 


available.  Following  C.  riijidiis,  which  flowered  in 
March  and  April,  th yisifiorus,  VelUhi'i,  Ihtsselli- 
(inits,  and  paplllosus  are  now  blooming,  all  in 
shades  of  blue,  and  discernible  at  once  among 
other  shrubs  in  the  garden. 

Olearid  steJluJata  is  a  beautiful  shrub  in  Irish 
gardens.  It  is  generally  considered  quite  hardy, 
but  in  other  parts  where  not  so  successful,  it 
should  he  tried  against  a  wall,  where  it  succeeds 
admiral)ly.  The  flowers,  or  really  flower  heads 
))eing  a  composite,  are  pure  white,  and  remain  in 
bloom  for  w'eeks;  cuttings  root  readily  during 
summer. 

l{h  0(1  oil  end  you  s  are  prominent  in  May,  where  a 
good  collection  is  grown,  though  the  hyl)rids  are, 
perhaps,  more  plentiful  in  June. 

Chief  among  those  flowering  in  May  were  lih . 
Boylei,  a  beautiful  shrub,  with  deep  red  flowers, 
tiell-shaped,  and  produced  in  clusters  of  three  to 
five;  Bh.  erul>escens,  clusters  of  almost  white 
flowers,  with  a  faint  pink  suffusion;  lUi.  Loderi 
I'utience,  w'ith  enormous  clusters  of  lovely 
])ale-pink  flowers;  I'liih  Pearl,  well  known,  and 
always  admired;  lili.  fr'iflorum,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers,  not  particularly  striking,  but  contrasting 
well  with  the  others. 

Arbor. 


The  potatoes  should  be  sprayed  at  least  twice.  In 
Ireland  blight  is  present  every  year,  more  or  less, 
and  even  if  comparative  imnuniity  was  enjoyed  in 
some  districts  last  year  owing  to  the  dry  season, 
it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  for  less  fortunate  seasons. 

Celery. — To  obtain  good  table  celery  is  not  an 
easy  matter  for  allotment  holders,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  forced  to  resort  to  inferior  quality, 
chiefly  valuable  for  flavouring  soup,  for  which  this 
vegetable  is  admirably  adapted.  Plants  which 
have  been  raised  in  heat  and  transplanted  into 
boxes  or  frames  should  be  hardened  by  exposure, 
so  that  they  may  be  planted  in  the  trenches. 
Celery  is  susceptible  to  drought  and  dry  soil,  and 
for  this  reason,  when  the  plants  have  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  markets  without  soil,  .  constant 
watering  may  be  necessary  before  the  plants  begin 
to  grow.  Sometimes  rough  shading  cast  over  the 
trenches  help  the  Celery  until  it  becomes  estab- 
lished in  its  new  quarters.  If  the  plants  are  in 
boxes  they  should  be  lifted  with  plenty  of  soil  and 
carefully  transplanted. 

Seed  Sowing. — Garden  Peas  may  still  be  sown 
for  late  crops.  Also,  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow  seeds 
of  Swede  and  White  Turnips,  Carrots,  French  and 
Runner  Beans.  The  Globe  varieties  of  Beet  are 
useful   for    sowing   during    the    month.        Lettuce 
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transplants  l)a(lly  in  the  summer,  and  it  is  a  <iO(.d 
l)lan  to  sow  tlie  seeds  so  that  transplanting  will 
not    be  necessary. 

TnixNiNti  C'rops.— A  favourite  method  with 
allotment  holders  is  to  thin  ont  such  crops  as 
Parsnips,  Turnips,  and  Carrots,  so  that  with  the 
linal  thinnin<;  small  roots  are  ohtained  for  soui)s. 
In  the  case  of  Carrots,  which  are  a  difficult  crop 
to  grow  on  allotments,  thinning  shoidd  l)e  pro- 
ceeded with  cautiously  until  it  is  seen  what  damage 
tiu'  carrot  ilv  has  done. 

I.KiiJin  Manurk.— The  value  of  liquid  manure  is 
well  known  for  stinudating  crops.  For  Peas,  Celery 
and  Leeks  it  is  invaluuhle.  A  bag  of  hen  manure 
in  a  tub  of  water  can  be  reconnnended.  It  should 
not.  however,  lie  api)lied  too  strong,  and  occasion- 
ally a  change  can  be  given  with  liquid  made  from 
cow  nuunire,  also  soot. 

Planting.— There  are  usually  a  number  of  plants 
that  want  either  transplanting  into  small  beds 
or  planting  out  into  the  open  ground  this  month. 
Enthusiasts  are  often  seen  planting  out  in  heavy 
rain,  and  apparently  enjoying  themselves,  but  to 
l)lant  such  crops  as  Cauliflowers  and  other  greens 
between  the  showers  avoids  a  check  in  the  growth 
and  saves  any  trouble  in  watering  afterwards. 
Watering  becomes  a  nuisance  where,  as  is  often 
the  ease,  it  must  be  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. Other  crops  that  may  be  planted  out  are 
Vegetable  Marrows  and  Tonuitoes.  The  latter 
crop  is  nuich  of  a  speculation  planted  outside. 
Quite  good  crops  are  grown  on  allotments  in 
frames,  and  I  have  seen  crops  growing  in  small 
greenhouses  on  the  plots  of  quite  surpassing  ex- 
cellence. When  they  are  growing  outside  it  is 
important  to  make  a  start  with  good,  strong  plants, 
l)lacing  them  in  a  good,  sininy  position.  Farmyard 
manure  should  not  be  given,  but  old  turf  broken 
up  is  good  for  planting  in,  to  which  a  very  little 
superphosphate  or  bone  meal  has  been  mixed. 
Afterwards,  when  the  fruit  has  formed,  liquid 
niaiuire  may  be  given.  The  plants  require  stakes 
if  they  are  growing  away  from  fences  or  walls. 
Cucun'ibers  are  occasionally,  but  rarely,  grown  in 
cold  frames  on  allotments. 

Herbs.— An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  herb 
growing  in  small  gardens,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
With  the  spread  of  patent,  medicine  and  dried 
sage,  &c.,  in  packets  the  housewife's  remedy  for  a 
cough  mixture  is  somewhat  aespised.  I  came 
across  a  plotholder  recently  who  had  some  thirty 
varieties  of  herl)S,  and  wiio  appeared  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  properties  and  uses  of  each. 
In  France  and  Belgium  all  the  farmhouses  ap- 
peared to  have  bundles  of  dried  herbs  roped  across 
the  roofs  of  barns.  Plotholders  who  wish  to  dry 
Sage,  Mint  and  Thyme  should  collect  the  leaves 
when  the  flowers  are  beginning  to  open.  The 
herl)S  are  then  at  their  best.  Collect  the  leaves 
when  the  plants  are  dry  and  on  sunny  days,  re- 
moving brown  and  withered  leaves.  Get  the 
plants  dried  as  quickly  as  possible  to  preserve  the 
colour  of  the  leaves,  and  also  the  herbs  will  last 
much  longer.  A  good  wind  helps  the  drying,  and 
when  hung  outdoors  the  l)undles  should  l)e  brought 
into  a  shed  to  finish  drying  if  rain  is  feared,  or  the 
bundles  may  be  left  to  hang  indoors,  where  they 
can  remain  and  l)e  used  during  the  winter  months 
as  required. 

The  Flower  Border.— To  obtain  good  plants  of 
W^alltiowers  and  Sweet  William  for  planting  in  the 
border  the  seeds  should  be  sown  before  the  end  of 
Jiuie.  Summer  bedding  plants,  such  as  Gera- 
niums, Marguerites  and  Calceolarias  should  be 
planted  out.    Snapdragons  are  useful  plants  for  an 


allotment  (lower  border.  Of  the  three  sections, 
tall,  intermediate  and  dwarf  growing  varieties,  the 
intermediate  are  most  suital)le  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  Snapdragon  is  treated  as  an  Annual  the 
seeds  are  sown  in  heat  in  February,  but  plants 
can  usually  be  y)urchased  now.  The  colours  are 
rich  and  varied,  and  the  plants  contimie  flowering 
until  the  frost  destroys  the  blooms.  Dahlias  and 
similar  tall  growing  plants  will  require  staking,  as 
also  will  Sweet  Peas.  The  stakes  should  be  placed 
to  Sweet  Peas  early.  Annuals  should  be  given 
plenty  of  room  to  develop.  Q.  H.  O. 

The  Month's   Work. 


Midland  and  Northern   Counties. 

By   Mr.   F.   Streeter,   Gardener  to  B.   H.   Barton, 

Esq.,    D.L.,    Straffan    House,    Straffan, 

Co.   Kildare. 

The  Kitchen   Garden. 

Asparagus. — As  soop.  as  the  early  Peas  become 
plentiful  there  will  not  be  the  need  for  so  nuich 
Asparagus.  Gradually  allow  the  strongest  shoots 
to  develoj)  and  cease  cutting  altogether  towards  the 
end  of  the  month.  Thin  out  all  weak  growths  and 
give  sufficient  support  to  protect  from  strong  wind. 
Keei)  the  beds  thoroughly  clean  from  weeds  and 
apply  a  slight  dressing  of  artificial  manure  well 
watered  in.  An  occasional  dressing  of  salt 
through  the  smnmer  months  is  most  beneficial.  Do 
not  cut  any  shoots  from  the  new  beds  for  the 
first  two  or  three  seasons,  otherw'ise  the  crowns 
will   always  prove  weak  and  unsatisfactory. 

Globe  Artichokes. — Continue  to  give  liberal 
soakings  of  manure,  water ;  cut  the  chokes  quite 
young  and  do  not  allow  any  to  open.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  should  have  their  tops  pinched  out  tt 
five  feet;  this  will  cause  the  side  shoots  to  develop. 

Broad  Beans. — Watch  for  the  dreaded  black  lly 
on  the  Beans;  innnediately  pinch  the  tops  out  and 
burn  them,  also  i)inch  the  tops  out  after  they  iiav.^ 
set  three  or  four  trusses.  A  good  mulching  of 
long  litter  will  greatly  benefit  this  crop.  Wlien 
required  for  exhibition  go  carefully  over  the  plot 
selecting  the  straightest  pods.  Stake  the  plants 
and  thin  the  pods  down  to  one  or  two.  Cut  the 
Beans  early  on  the  morning  of  the  exhibition  and 
damp  them  over  before  leaving  the  tent.  They 
nnist  be  perfectly   straight   and  qiute   young. 

Carrots. — Where  young  Carrots  are  reriuired  as 
a  separate  dish  for  the  dining  room,  make  a  small 
sowing  of  a  stump-rooted  variety,  sow  thinly  and 
hoe  between  the  lines  as  soon  as  they  are  weJ  up. 
Continue  to  hoe  and  thin  the  main  sowings;  dust 
over  the  whole  beds  with  fresh  soot  duiing 
showery  weather.  If  the  ground  gets  baked  at  all 
a])ply  a  nndching  of  finely  sifted  mushroom  ciung. 
See  that  the  tops  of  the  carrots  are  kept  well 
covered,  otherwise  they  will  soon  green — a  very 
great  defect— and  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  green 

fly. 

Celery. — Continue  to  plant  out  all  Celeries  as 
they  become  fit;  do  not  allow  them  to  become 
drawn;  jjlant  firmly  and  give  thorough  i-oakings 
througliout  tlie  growing  season ;  dust  the  foliage 
every  ten  days  with  good  fresh  soot.  Prick  out 
the  latest  sowings;  these  will  prove  most  useful 
next  spring  for  soups,  &c. 

CoLEwoRTS. — Sow  sceds  of  this  most  meful   and 
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hardy  vegetable.  Rosette  and  Hardy  Greea  are 
exoelJeiit  varieties.  Select  a  fairly  open  position 
for  sowing,  that  the  plants  may  become  nit  e  and 
sturdy;  as  soon  as  large  enough  plant  out  ni  rows 
fifteen  inches  each  way. 

Beet. — Where  young  roots  are  required  make  a 
small  sowing  of  a  round  variety  on  a  rich  piece  of 
grovnid.  Thin  the  young  seedlings  to  a  foot  apart 
and  give  a  good  hoeing  once  a  week. 

Tomatoes. — When  grown  outside  get  them 
planted  as  early  in  the  month  as  possihle.  If  the 
young  plants  have  been  treated  as  advised  the 
first  truss  of  fruit  is  swelling  nicely.  In  cold 
weather  place  a  mat  or  piece  of  tiffany  over  the 
plants.  Keep  all  side  shoots  pinched  out;  see 
that  they  do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water; 
having  been  potted  firmly  the  old  ball  of  soil  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry;  this  would  cause 
the  flower  to  drop  and  not  set.  On  the  other 
hand  do  not  afford  too  nnich  water;  this  would 
cause  all  foliage  and  no  fruit.  Pick  all  fruit  as 
it  begins  to  colour  and  put  in  a  warm  position  for 
a  few  days. 

Celertac. — Select  a  good  piece  of  rich  ground  for 
this  crop;  keep  the  groiuid  clean  and  the  ])lants 
well  watered;  during  hot  weather  apply  a  nudching 
of  spent  mushroom  dung.  This  vegetable,  to  be 
appreciated,  must  be  grown  fo  a  good  size.  Small 
roots  being  useless,  keep  all  side  shoots  picked  off. 

Late  Peas. — Make  the  final  sowing  of  Peas  from 
the  12th  to  tlie  20th  of  tins  month.  Autocrat  and 
Late  Queen  are  the  l)est  varieties  I  have  foinid 
for  this  sowing;  Selected  Gladstone  is  good  where 
it  thrives.  Continue  to  stake  and  mulch  earlier 
sowings;  if  the  ground  has  been  well  trenched 
they  will  not  require  water  at  the  roots;  a  slight 
spray  on  a  warm  evening  is  most  beneficial.  If 
thrip  becomes  troublesome  spray  with  a  nicotine 
insecticide,  and  if  mildew  appears  dust  over  with 
flowers  of  sulphur. 

Potatoes. — Give  every  attention  to  this  im- 
portant crop.  Those  planted  '  under  the  south 
walls  are  turning  ovit  well.  Fork  between  the 
rows  of  all  other  Potatoes  and  gradually  draw  the 
soil  up  to  the  stems  till  ail  are  well  earthed  up. 
Old  Potatoes  in  store  must  have  all  the  young 
shoots  removed. 

Onions. — This  crop  is  now  making  rapid  pro- 
gress; assist  them  by  surface  hoeings,  and  if  the 
weather  is  hot  and  dry  give  a  slight  syringing  in 
the  evening.  Give  the  large  growing  varieties  a 
slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  give  every 
attention  to  mulchings,  and  if  water  is  required 
thoroughly  soak  the  beds.  I  have  received  many 
questions  regarding  the  sowing  of  onions  this  past 
month  from  amateurs,  who  are  afraid  that,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  able  to  sow  owing  to 
the  continued  wet  weather,  there  is  no  hope  for 
this  season's  crop.  Seed  can  be  sown  any  time  up 
to  August,  and  will  prove  most  useful  in  flavour- 
ing. Of  course  one  must  not  expect  large  bulbs. 
If  mildew  appears  dust  well  with  lime  and 
sulphur.  Where  autumn  sown  Onions  are  bolting 
to  seed  break  the  pipe  off  close  to  the  bulb  and 
use  these  first. 

Leeks. — Leeks  are  now  requiring  every  en- 
couragement. Give  plenty  of  water  and  add  a 
few  more  inches  of  paper  t-ollar,  drawing  a  little 
fine  soil  to  the  bottom  of  the  stem  as  the  growths 
lengthen. 

P-vrsley. — A  sowing  of  Parsley  should  now  be 
made  in  a  quarter  of  the  garden  where  frames 
may  be  placed  over  during  the  winter  months. 

Lettuce. — Choose  a  shady  border  for  growing 
ciisp  Lettuce  during  hot   weather.     Draw  shallow 


drills  and  sow  very  thinly;  thin  the  plants  to 
12  inches,  and  allow  them  to  mature  where  sown. 

Garden  Swedes.— During  the  past  few  years 
garden  Swedes  have  been  greatly  improved.  Sow 
as  early  in  the  month  as  possible  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  apart  and  thin  down  to  about  eight  inches 
in  the  row.  Keep  the  ground  constantly  hoed  and 
perfectly  clean. 

Turnips.— Continue  to  make  small  sowings  in 
shady  or  north  borders  according  to  the  demand. 
Make  the  soil  fairly  rich,  adding  plenty  of  wood- 
ashes  and  soot.  If  the  ground  is  very  "dry  water 
the  drills  before  sowing.  Where  the  tin-nin  flea 
is  troublesome  spray  with  a  weak  paraffin  "enuil- 
sion  and  artificial  shading.  Veitch's  Red  Globe 
and  Early  Snowball  are  excellent  varieties  for  this 
sowing. 

Dwarf  Beans.— Sow  good  breadths  of  Dwarf  and 
Butter  Beans  and  Haricots  on  ground  lately 
occupied  by  the  lat^. Broccoli.  The  Haricots  re- 
quire a  longer  season  and  all  the  pods  must  be 
allowed  to  ripen  and  not  picked  in  the  young 
state.  The  Dutch  lu'own  variety  distributed  in 
1917  l)y  the  R.  H.  S.  is  most  ex'cellent  and  will 
greatly  help  the  vegetable  list  during  the  winter 
months.  Our  French  friends  make  nuich  more 
use  of  this  vegetable  than  we  do.  In  gardens 
visited  in  France  I  have  seen  all  the  beams  of  the 
open  sheds  filled  with  this  crop  ripening  ready  for 
use.  The  cottagers  also  grow  and  use  large 
quantities. 

Runner  Beans.— Piace  tall  sticks  to  the  Runner 
Beans  as  soon  as  they  appear  through  the  soil. 
Mulch  the  ground  between  the  rows,  and  on  warm 
nights  a  good  syringing  will  greatly  improve  them. 
Those  planted  out  of  pots  are  making  rapid  pro- 
gress and  will  soon  be  in  flower.  Make  a  final 
sowing  for  latest   supplies. 

Beet. — Sow  a  few  rounds  of  round  Beet  to  supply 
fresh  roots  before  the  main  crops  are  i-eady  for 
use.  Thin  out  to"  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  and 
give   constant   hoeings. 

Spinach. — Sow  a  little  Spinach  on  a  north  border 
every  week  during  the  next  few  weeks,  as  it  so 
quickly  runs  to  seed.  Make  another  sowing  of 
Spinach  Beet,  also  the  New  Zealand  Spinach,  the 
latter  in  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  latter  loves 
the  hot  wciither  and  grows  at  a  great  pace. 

Winter  Greens. — Plant  out  all  winter  greens, 
&c.,  as  they  becon)e  fit;  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
the  strong  growing  Kales,  Broccoli,  &c. ;  water 
the  plants  in  if  the  ground  is  at  all  dry.  Watch 
the  Cauliflower  every  day,  covering  the  curds 
with  two  or  three  leaves.  When  they  attain  the 
size  of  cricket  bal's  a  few  hours  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  strong  lights  soon  spoil  them.  Give  a 
mulching  of  long  litter  to  keep  the  ground  moist; 
run  the  hoe  through  the  various  plots  as 
frequently   as  possible. 

Mushrooms. — Continue  to  collect  fresh 
material  for  Mushroom  beds  in  dark,  cool  sheds 
or  under  a  north  wall.  Prepare  and  make  the 
beds  as  advised  in  an  earlier  calendar. 

General  Work.— Endeavour  to  keep  the  whole 
garden  smart  and  clean.  As  one  crop  becomes 
finished  remove  and  plant  another  at  once. 
Allow  no  ground  to  stay  idle.  Give  all  plants 
support  when  needed;  all  insect  pests  destroyed. 
When  watering  with  water  drawn  from  pipes 
allow  it  to  stand  before  using,  to  take  the  chill 
off. 

Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 
Strawberries.— In  light  soils  give  the  Strawberry 
l)eds    a    thorough    soaking    before    nuilf'hing    and 
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putting  on  the  nets.  Wlicro  early  foreing  is  cdu- 
tenii)lated  next  season,  try  and  procure  tlu' 
earliest  runners  that  sliow.  Prepare  the  re- 
quired number  of  ."J-ineli  ]X)ts  and  fill  with  three 
parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  ])art  fiaked  leaf  soil, 
and  one  part  coarse  sand,  witli  a  dash  of  soot. 
Take  the  first  runner  on  each  line  and  remove 
the  remainder.  Place  a  small  stone  close  \ip  to 
the  nuiner  to  keep  it  in  position.  This  is  much 
better  than  pegs.  See  that  the  soil  is  kept  moist.  Be 
most  careful  wlien  picking  the  fruit  not  to  step  on 
the  young  plants.  In  heavy,  wet  ground,  where  the 
berries  are  showing  signs  of  rotting,  try  and  raise 
the  foliage  about  the  fruit  with  the  aid  of  three 
sticks  and  a  strand  of  matting  or  wires  made  for 
thiS'  purpose.  This  will  allow  the  air  to  circulate 
amongst  the  fruit  and  thus  save  the  crop.  Pick 
the  berries  for  presei'ving  or  bottling  perfectly  dry. 
Weigh  before  taking  into  the  house,  and  keep  a 
record  of  all  fruit  sent  in,  both  dessert  and  culi- 
nary. 

Sweet  Cherries.— Where  Cherries  have  set  heavy 
crops,  they  will  require  careful  thinning,  especi- 
ally the  earliest  varieties.  Stop  and  regulate  all 
the  shoots  as  they  grow.  This  will  assist  the  fruit 
to  swell  evenly.  Keep  all  the  leaders  well  tied  in. 
Syringe  the  trees  heavily  to  kill  all  aphis,  and 
where  the  maggot  is  troublesome  go  over  and  hand 
pick  them  all.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  shows  colour, 
place  the  nets  over  the  trees  well  away  from  the 
fruit.  See  that  no  tree  suffers'  from  drought,  and 
apply  a  middling  early  to  -keep  the  soil  moist 
during  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe. 

Early  Apple  Trees. — The  earliest  Apples,  such  as 
Irish  Peach,  The  Gladstone,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and 
Lady  Sudeley,  have  set  their  fruits  in  clusters. 
These  must  be  carefully  thinned,  the  object  being 
to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  first  quality  fruit,  as  an 
early  Dessert  Apple  must  be  good  and  well  ripened 
before  it  is  thought  much  of  when  soft  fruit  is 
plentiful.  Thin  the  culinary  varieties  as  early  as 
possible.  This  will  pi'eveut  waste  later  on,  besides 
giving  the  trees  a  miich  better  chance  to  form  bxids 
for  next  season's  crops.  Be  on  the  alert  for  all  insect 
j)ests,  taking  steps  to  destroy  them  at  once.  A  good 
nudching  of  short  manure  will  assist  l)earing  trees 
and  a  few  good  soakings  of  maniire  water  of 
medium  strength. 

Pears. — The  earliest  varieties  of  Pears  are  now 
in  a  suitable  condition  for  thinning.  Allow  the 
trees  to  carry  an  average  crop,  and  assist  with 
nudchings  of  short  manure.  Attend  to  .  the 
stopping  of  the  shoots  and  tieing  in  the  leaders. 
Give  heavy  syringings  to  prevent  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  thrip.  A  little  nitrate  of  soda  given  dur- 
ing hot  weather  might  be  given  with  advantage, 
dissolved  in  the  water  2  ounces  to  the  gallon. 

Plums. — Where  Plums  have  set  heavy  crops  th^y 
will  require  severe  thinning  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. Give  a  few  good  waterings  with  lime  water 
to  assist  the  stoning  period.  If  aphis  is  troul)le- 
some  syringe  with  Quassia  Extract.  Give  a  good 
syringing  with  clean  water  immediately  after 
using  the  insecticide.  Mulch  the  trees  and  attend 
to  stopping  and  training. 

Hardy  Vines. — Where  the  Vines  are  making 
good  growth  they  will  require  .  stopping  at  the 
second  leaf  beyond  the  l)unch,  and  the  laterals 
stopped  at  the  first  leaf.  Do  not  attempt  too  heavy 
a  crop,  12  bunches  being  pleiity  for  a  rod  of  12  feet 
run.  Cover  the  allotted  space  with  healthy  foliage. 
Keep  the  shoots  securely  tied  and  water  thoroughly 
when  needed,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  white- 
skinned  Grape  requires  mucli  more  water  than  a 
black. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Continue  to  disbud  till 


the  necessary  shoots  are  left,  and  thin  the  fruit 
to  about  one  per  foot  run  of  the  tree.  Too  heavy 
a  crop  soon  damages  the  constitution  of  the  tree, 
making  them  easy  i)rey  for  red  si)ider,  &c.  Kee]) 
the  trees  well  syringed  with  clean,  tepid  water,  to 
keep  all  insects  at  bay.  Give  several  good  soakings 
of  lime  water,  and  apjjly  a  slight  mulching  to  well- 
established  trees. 

Figs. — Carefully  regulate  the  growing  shoots  of 
all  Figs.  Keep  the  leading  growths  well  tied  in, 
and  pinch  the  side  shoots  at  the  fourth  leaf,  which 
will  cause  the  eud)ryo  fruits  to  swell  away.  On  no 
account  must  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  water,  and  give  a  good  daily  syringing.  Keep 
all  the  suckers  away  from  the  roots,  and  give  them 
as  nuich  light  and  sun  as  possible. 

Gooseberries. — Cordon  Gooseberries  will  require 
rather  close  stopping.  Keep  the  borders  well  tied 
in  to  the  wires,  and  thin  the  fruit  for  use  in  the 
kitchen.  Gooseberries  grown  this  way  are  much 
easier  handled  than  the  ordinary  bushes.  Keep  all 
suckers  removed,  and  apply  a  slight  nudching  of 
good  manure. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — The  crop  of  Currants 
is  greatly  improved  if  the  trees  are  g'ue  over  now, 
shortening  the  growths  to  allow  the  sun  and  air  to 
reach  the  fruit.  Let  the  leading  shoots  continue 
growing,  occasionally"  nuining  up  a  fresh  growth 
from  the  base  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  growths 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  A  good  soaking  of 
manure  water  is  advantageous  at  this  season. 
Place  the  nets  in  position  as  soon  as  they  show 
colour.  Black  Currants  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  basal  shoots,  and  will  not  require  stopping 
unless  growing  too  sappy  and  strong. 

Flower    Garden   and    Pleasure    Grounds. 

Summer  Bedding. — Finish  planting  out  the 
tender  subjects  as  quickly  as  possible.  They 
will  require  constant  attention  for  some 
time  to  have  them  at  their  best  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  the  sun  is  very  powerful,  a  slight 
shade  will  help  them  to  become  established 
in  their  new  quarters.  Apply  a  slight  mulching 
of  finely-sifted  leaf  soil  and  keep  all  the  beds 
thoroughly  watered  in  the  evenings.  When  water- 
ing Begonias  keep  the  water  from  the  foliage.  See 
that  all  standards  and  Dot  plants  are  securely 
fastened  to  good  stakes,  giving  several  ties.  Watch 
that  the  balls  of  soil  from  large  pots  are  not  allowed 
to  become  dry.  When  the  planting  is  finished 
place  the  surplus  plants  of  each  bed  in  the  reserve 
garden  in  case  of  any  going  off.  Where  Antirr- 
hinums and  other  plants  are  planted  to  colour 
and  rogues  appear,  keep  the  flower  picked  off.  The 
single  East  Lothian  stocks  should  have  their  flower 
spikes  removed.  It  gives  the  beds  and  borders  a 
nuich  richer  appearance.  Where  extra  good  speci- 
mens are  required  for  1921  season,  a  start  should 
be  made  at  once.  For  Standards  keep  the  leading 
shoot  growing  to  the  desired  height. 

Spring  Bedding. — Prick  out  the  seedling  Wall- 
flowers in  rows  12  inches  a])art  as  they  l)ecome 
ready  to  get  them  well-established  before  the  hot 
weather  sets  in.  Aubrietias,  Daisies,  Polyanthus, 
Pulmonarias,  Silenes,  and  Stocks  require  a  sluidy 
})art  of  the  garden,  away  from  strong  sun  rays. 
Myosotis  is  l)etter  in  the 'open.  This  is  very  sub- 
ject to  mildew.  If  it  appears  give  a  good  dusting 
of  flowers  of  sidphur.  The  long  spurred  Aqui- 
legias  should  be  grown  in  quantity  for  cutting. 
They  can  be  had  in  many  shades. 

Vases  and  Tubs. — If  the  plants  for  vases  have 
been  well  prepared  they  will  make  a  show  at  once. 
Shake  them  well  out,  and  run  a  wire  luider  the 
rim  of  the  vase  to  train  the  hanging  portions  to. 
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Tie  fairly  firm,  otherwise  the  wind  will  work  havoc 
with  the  stems.  They  require  plenty  of  feedincj 
to  keep  them  bright."  A  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  once  a  week,  whether  it  is  wet  or  dry;  do 
not  neglect  if  it  rains,  as  very  seldom  we  get  suffi- 
cient rain  to  wet  the  ball  of  soil.  Tubs  that  are 
sunk  in  the  grass  and  turfed  over  also  require 
similar  treatment  to  the  vases.  Never  allow  them 
to  become  dry  at  the  root. 

Banksian  Roses. — The  Banksian  Eoses  require 
thinning  after  they  have  finished  flowering.  Take 
a  few  of  the  older"  shoots  out  and  train  tlie  others 
thinly  over  the  allotted  space,  tieing  in  the  new 
wood  to  flower  next  season.  Do  not  allow  them  to 
suffer  from  drought  during  hot  weather. 

RosKS. — Where  extra  good  Roses  are  required 
disbud  down  to  the  best  bud  on  each  shoot.  Take 
away  dead  flowers  as  they  become  finished.  This 
will  hasten  the  next  fiower.  In  the  case  of  H.  T.s 
keep  the  beds  and  borders  clean  from  weeds  and 
suckers.  A  dressing  of  artificial  manure  will 
greatly  assist  the  quality  of  the  blooms.  Watch  for 
and  destroy  all  insect  pests. 

Rockeries. — Many  subjects  siu'h  as  the  Aubrie- 
tias,  &e.,  are  greatly  improved  l)y  clipping  off  the 
seed  pods  after  flowering.  Many  ]jlants  will  re- 
quire good  soakings.  Remove  all  dead  flowers  and 
leaves,  and  keep  the  whole  neat  and  clean. 
Er'nius  alpinus  is  a  delightful  subject  for  terrace 
steps  and  crazy  paths.  Where  it  is  intended  to 
increase  the  stock  save  some  of  the  seed,  and  mixed 
with  soil  and  placed  in  the  crevices,  &c.,  it  soon 
germinates. 

Climbers. — Climbers  on  walls,  pillars,  pergolas, 
and  arches  will  need  constant  attention,  otherwise 
they  will  soon  become  an  entangled  mass.  Train 
the  shoots  evenly  and  securely.  Ornamental  Vines 
and  Climbing  Roses  grow  very  fast  and  need  look- 
ing to  every  week. 

Carnations. — To  obtain  first  quality  blooms  of 
Border  Carnations  they  will  require  severe  dis- 
l)udding.  Carefully  stake  and  tie  each  shoot,  then 
apply  a  mulch  of  spent  hops  or  well-decayed 
manure  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve.  These  popidar 
flowers  are  fast  regaining  favour.  Should  green  fly 
prove  troublesome,  spray  with  Nicotine  Extract 
according  to  directions.  The  Perpetuals  that  have 
l)een  planted  out  will  require  constant  attention, 
with  tieing,  disl)udding,  and  feeding ,  tfie  newer 
race  AUwoodi  is  making  a  great  display. 

Sweet  Peas. — As  the  Sweet  Peas  near  the  top  cf 
their  present  sticks  add  longer  sticks  to  prevent 
them  getting  damaged.  Feeding  may  be  carried 
on  as  soon  as  the  first  flowers  begin  to  open.  Keep 
all  blooms  picked,  and  none  allowed  to  form  seed 
pods.  Where  exhibition  blooms  are  required  keep 
the  side  shoots  removed  and  the  leaders  tied  to  the 
stake.  Mulch  with  short  manure  and  give  an  occa- 
sional spraying  with  clear,  soot  water.  If  green  fly 
is  present  dust  the  tips  well  with  tobacco  powder. 
Watch  the  Press  accounts  of  the  various  exhil)i- 
tions.  The  best  varieties  are  generally  conunented 
nil,  and  the  novelties  given  an  honest  description. 
To  put  up  a  good  vase  of  20  spikes  at  the  very  least 
it  will  take  .'lO  plants  of  each  variety.  Select  well- 
placed,  clean,  bright  flowers  on  long  stems,  and 
arrange  so  that  each  flower  can  be  seen.  Never 
include  a  poor  flower,  as  the  judge  is  on  the  look- 
out for  faults  and  defects.  Keen  amateurs  are 
generally  very  hard  to  defeat  for  quality,  but  often 
arrange  too  thickly  or  put  in  an  extra  spike  or  two. 
TjAwns. — Continue  to  mow  weekly,  and  keep  all 
grass  edges  and  verges  trinuned  and  in  good  order. 
If  the  lawns  are  showing  signs  of  distress,  give  a 
slight  dressing  of  guano  in  showery  weather. 
Keep  the  roller  at  work  on  tennis  courts,  cricket 


pitches,  and  croquet  lawns.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
applied  sparingly  will  destroy  the  weeds  and  en- 
courage the  fine  grasses.  The  grass  seed  sown  in 
April  will  })e  quite  ready  for  the  scythe  by  this 
time. 

Herb.\ceous  Borders. — Herbaceous  plants  and 
annuals  are  growing  very  fast.  Get  the  staking 
done  as  quickly  as  possible.  Place  small  hazel 
twigs  for  the  front  lines  and  rows  to  keep  the 
plants  in  an  upright  position.  Cover  the  ground, 
if  possible,  and  remove  all  dead  flower  spikes  as 
they  pass  out  of  flower.  Many  of  the  strong,  tall- 
growing  sul)jects  will  require  stout  stakes  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground.  Thin  the  seedlings  before 
they  become  drawn,  allowing  them  plenty  of  room. 

Bulbs.— Make  quite  sure  that  the  bulb  foliage 
has  died  down  before  cutting  the  grass.  Daffodils, 
&c.,  will  ripen  if  left  in  the  ground  in  this  country, 
but  I  think  it  is  best  to  take  up  and  ripen  the 
Darwin  and  May  flowering  Tulips.  Give  them  a 
dusting  of  lime  and  sulphur  before  storing  away. 
See  that  all  are  correctly  labelled  and  secure  from 
rats  and  mice. 

Southern  and  Western   Counties, 

By  J.  Matthews,  The  Gardens,  Tourin,  Cappoquin, 
Co.  Waterford. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 
The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  May  was  not 
ideal  for  the  progress  of  crops  in  this  department, 
and  following  such  a  bad  April  the  promise  of  an 
early  season  has  turned  out  quite  the  reverse. 
Operations  will  prol)ably  be  in  arrears  owing  to 
so  much  wet  w^eather,  and  every  dry  day  must  be 
taken  full  advantage  of  to  bring  work  up-to-date. 

Asparagus.— The  cutting  of  the  shoots  should 
not  continue  after  the  third  week  of  the  month, 
so  as  to  allow  the  full  development  of  the  crowns 
for  next  season's  supply.  Continue  the  dressings 
of  soot  and  ap])lications  of  liquid  manin-e  for  the 
next  two  months.  Supports  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  stems  from  blowing  about,  causing 
damage  to  the  crowns. 

Br\ssicas. — Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broccoli,  Kale  and  Savoys  will  require 
planting  out  in  their  quarters  as  they  become 
large  enough.  Choose  showery  days  for  this  work 
if  possible,  but  should  the  weather  be  dry  a  good 
plan  is  to  puddle  the  roots  in  a  mixture  of  cow 
manure  and  clay,  coating  them  well;  this  sav^s 
a  deal  of  time  watering.  Broccoli  requires  very 
firm  ground,  rich  but  not  recently  manured;  soft, 
loose  soil  promotes  too  much  growth  to  stand 
through  a  severe  winter.  Where  Strawberries 
have  occupied  the  ground  for  two  or  three  years 
and  are  being  disposed  of  presents  a  capital 
situation;  the  only  preparation  required  is  to 
clear  of^  the  old  plants  and  weeds.  Allow  a  space 
of  two  and  a  half  feet  between  the  drills  and  two 
feet  from  plant  to  plant.  Should  the  ground  be 
very  hard  use  a  crowbar  to  make  the  holes  or 
plant  with   a  spade. 

Celery. — Plant  out  later  batches  as  they  get 
large  enough  in  the  trenches,  prepared  as  advised 
last  month.  This  is  a  crop  that  requires  a  free 
use  of  the  water  pot  in  dry  weather,  otherwise 
results  will  be  disappointing ;  dust  well  with  soot 
from  time  to  time  in  the  mornings  when  the 
leaves  are  wet. 

French  Be.\ns. — Make  successional  sowings  to 
keep  up  the  supply;  spray  well  in  the  evenings 
to  ward  off  Red  Spider,  should  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dry.     Early  in  the  month  a  large  sowing 
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of   tlie  "  Uutt-li    Eiown  ""    and    "  W'liite   Hnricdt 
Beans    should    ))e    got    in    for    winter    use.      TnMt 
these  in  the  same  manner  as  French   Beans,   hut 
allow  the  crop   to   mature,   lifting  in   the   antunin. 
and  tie  into  hundles  and   hang  up  to  dry. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — Draw  the  soil  u])  to 
these  in  the  same  way  as  for  Potatoes,  to  covet 
the  tubers,  which  grow  up  to  the  surface. 

Leeks. — These  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  drills 
eighteen  inches  apart  and  nine  inches  l)etween  the 
plants;  this  distance  is  sufficient  for  an  ordinary 
crop.  Make  holes  quite  a  foot  deep,  dropping  the 
l)lants  in  after  trinnning  the  tails  and  long  roots; 
add  just  as  much  soil  as  covers  the  roots.  Little 
more  attention  will  be  required  apart  from 
hoeing  occasionally  to  keep  weeds  in  check. 

Peas. — Late  varieties,  such  as  "  Gladstone," 
should  be  sown  early  in  the  month,  and  for  later 
sowings  use  early  sorts  up  to  the  end  of  June; 
these  will  have  a  better  chance  to  come  to 
maturity  than  the  others. 

Sweet  Corn. — Plants  raised  in  boxes  and 
hardened  off  may  be  ])lanted  out  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  position,  two  and  a  half  feet  between 
the  lines  and  eighteen  inches  between  the  plants, 
watering  well  afterwards. 

Turnips. — Make  a  sowing  early  in  the  month, 
and  also  about  the  end,  of  "  Golden  Ball."  As 
soon  as  they  are  throiigh  the  soil  dust  with  soot 
to  check  the  fly,  \\hich  plays  havoc  with  the 
turnips  this  month;  encourage  a  quick  growth 
with  a])plications  of  Avater  and  a  free  use  of  the 
hoe.  Sow  "  Dwarf  Tct)  Swede  "  for  winter  use; 
these  may  be  sown  where  early  Potatoes  have  been 
cleared  off  the  ground  Give  the  soil  a  dressing 
of  artificial  manure  and  grub  it  in  before  sowing. 

The  Frutt  Garden. 

The  weather  during  tlie  whole  of  April  was,  T 
l)elieve,  the  worst  for  many  years.  Rain  was 
registered  here  every  day  but  five  during  the 
month,  accompanied  with  cold,  strong  winds.  The 
show  of  blossom  on  Pears,  Plums  and  Damsons 
was  verv  promising,  most  rif  which  have  been 
destroyed,  and  a  great  amount  of  danjage  has 
been  caused  to  the  young  shoots.  Trees  on  walls 
facing  east,  and  those  in  the  open,  have  suffered 
most,  scarcely  a  fruit  renuxining,  and  on  soutli 
walls  a  very  "light  crop  may  be  expected.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  the  Apple  blossom  will  not  share  the 
same  fate.  The  pinching  and  regulation  of  the 
young  growths  will  claim  a  deal  of  attention  this 
iuonth.  Shoots  left  for  extension  should  be  tied 
in  to  the  wall,  safe  against  the  wind. 

If  time  can  be  spared  the  shoots  on  Gooseberry 
and  Red  Currants  may  be  pinched  back  to  three  or 
four  leaves  from  their  base,  especially  in  the  centre 
of  the  bushes;  finer  fruits  will. result  from  tliis  and 
will  l)e  more  conveniently  picked. 

Strawberry  runners  for  early  planting,  also  for 
forcing,  should  be  layered  into  small  pots  plunged 
in  the  ground.  Choose  the  first  plant  of  the 
runner  from  yomig  vigorous  stock,  pegging  them 
into  position;  when  well  rooted  sever  them  from 
the  parent  plants  and  remove  to  an  open  position 
with"  a  hard  bottom;  the  earlier  they  are  planted 
out  the  better,  if  the  ground  is  vacant.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  ])lant  out  those  that  were  forced  in 
pots,  after  hardening  them  off,  on  an  early  border. 
Should  a  favourable  September  follow  a  few  ripe 
fruits  are  sometimes  picked,  and  much  appreci- 
ated on  the  dessert  table.  These  plants  will  give 
the  earliest  picking  the  following  season  and  can 
then  be  discarded.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
aphis  on  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  of 
Cherries   and    Plums,    also    other   insect   pests   on 


.\l)pl('S.  A  few  minutes  sj^'ut  with  a  sjjrayer 
when  the  first  attack  is  notici'd  will  save  much 
time  later  on. 

Wasps  are  very  destructive  on  ri])e  fruit  later 
on,  and  every  queen  killed  now  means  a  nest  less 
to  deal  with.  Bottles  half  filled  with  sour  l)eer 
or  porter  hung  up  about  the  Pear  walls,  where 
they  frequent  a  good  deal,  will  attract  them.  Hoe 
the  ground  round  fruit  trees  to  keep  weeds  down 
and  to  act  as  a  mulch  in  dry  weather. 

The  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Bedding  out  will  still  be  in  progress.  All  sub- 
jects may  safely  l>e  put  out  in  their  quarters  now. 
Plants  requiring  them  should  l)e  staked  at  once, 
afterwards  watering  well  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  Run  the  hoe  between  the  plants  the 
following  day  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
))y  evaporation. 

As  the  frames  become  vacant  of  the  bedding 
stock  preparations  must  be  made  to  raise  stock 
for  autmnn  planting  for  next  spring  display. 
Seeds  should  be  sown  now  of  Wallflowers, 
Myosotis,  Sweet  Williams  and  Aubrietias.  Sow 
broadcast  in  the  frames,  covering  lightly,  watering 
afterwards,  and  place  the  lights  on,  shading  until 
germination  takes  place,  then  remove  the  lights 
altogether.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enoueh 
transplant  them  on  the  -reserve  border  in  drills 
nine  inclies  apart,  where  thev  will  make  suitaljle 
plants  for  transferring  to  thp  beds  in  October. 
Aubrietias  of  the  more  choice  varieties  may  be 
increased  from  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in 
a  cold  frame  or  inider  hand-lights  on  a  shady 
border.  When  well  rooted  treat  them  as  above. 
Dahlias  can  safely  be  put  out  early  in  the  month; 
It  is  better  to  ])iace  the  stakes  in  position  first, 
planting  afterwards,  tying  up  the  shoots  as  the 
work  proceeds  and   give  a  soaking  of  water. 

Herbaceous  Pl.\nts. — Many  of  these  will  be  at 
their  best  .this  month,  others  will  be  going  over; 
the  la,tter  should  have  the  decayed  flowers  re- 
moved. Where  bare  spaces  occur  fill  them  up 
witli   anniuds. 

Phloxes,  Asters,  &c.,  are  very  thirsty  plants, 
requiring  plenty  moisture  at  the  roots.  Water 
these  well  and  keep  the  hoe  going  amongst  them. 

Roses  are  much  later  this  year  to  break 
away  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  weather  experi- 
enced in  April.  It  is  in  seasons  like  this  that 
aphis  attacks  them  so  bad.  Deal  with  this  on  the 
first  appearance  with  a  timely  spray;  have  an  eye 
to  any  curled  leaves  at  the  same  time,  where 
vou  are  sure  to  find  the  caterpillar;  hand-picking 
is  the  best  remedy  for  these. 

Sweet  Peas  planted  out  in  A))ril  will  be  giving  a 
nice  lot  of  flowers;  all  these  should  be  picked  off 
regularly,  as  if  allowed  to  form  seeds  the  plants 
will  soon  exhaust  themselves.  Thin  out  the 
shoots  if  at  all  overcrowded.  Regular  watering 
and  hoeing  should  be  carried  out  in  dry  weather 
and  an  occasional  dressing  of  soot  and  some 
approved  artificial  manure  be  given. 

Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  passing  out  of 
flower  should,  if  labour  can  be  spared,  have  the 
seed  vessels  removed;  in  any  case  make  an  en- 
deavour to  go  over  those  recently  planted,  also 
the  more  choice  varieties.  Any  pruning  required 
should  be  done  now,  when  they  will  break  away 
all  rieht  at  th.is  ti)ne.  Some  of  the  recent  intro- 
ductions are  verv  fine,  such  as  Pink  Pearl,  which 
should  l)e  planted  in  partial  shade;  Alice.  Cynthia. 
Mrs.  Stirling  and  Carona  giving  huge  trusses  of 
flowers.  If  time  could  be  spared  soakings  of 
liquid  manure  wotild  encourage  strong,  healthy 
growth. 
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The    Bush,   Antrim* 


FreqI'ext  notes  of  this  deservedly  celebi'ated 
rock  garden  have  appeared  in  Irish  Gardening, 
but  where  such  a  collection  exists  there  is 
ample  room  for  further  description  without  any 


able  shades  of  orange  to  cerise,  and  almost  the 
height  and  figure  of  puJverulenta.  A  scattered 
group  of  Meconopsis  cambricus  fl.  pi.  growing 
from  the  edge  of  the  Primulas  to  the  top  of  an 


fear  of  repetition.     The  following  are  some  of 
the  plants  in  flower  in  the  first  week  of  June. 

Primulas  have  always  been  a  feature  of  The 
Bush.     It  is  difficult  to  recognise  these  plants 
as    the    Primulas    generally  seen    in    gardens. 
C>    Luxuriant   growth    of   leaves,   stems,    and   tier 
^    after    tier    of    flower.       They    make     brilliant 
■""     patches     of     colour,     several     yards     square, 
through  the  garden.     Some  of  the  P.  pulvcru- 
Irnta  Cockbiaiiiana   crosses,   natural,  and  arti- 
ficially done,  are  especially  good,  CoclxbiiDiidna 
predominating  in  colour,  with  many  indescrib- 


overhanging  bank,  carried  on  the  colour 
scheme  in  a  most  attractive  way.  Amongst 
the  natural  seedlings  a  rich,  wine-coloured 
P.  piilverulenta  "  Lady  Dufferin  "  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct,  its  dark  brown  eye  and 
capability  of  keeping  its  rich  colour  when  going 
off  marking  it  as  a  distinct  advance  on  its 
parent.  A  bright  clear  pink  P.  pulverulenta 
also  flowering  for  the  first  time,  "  Lady 
Clanwilliam,"  has  a  fine  habit  and  strikes  a 
new  note  of  colour. 

P.    sikl-inicnsis   flowers   freely   and  regularly 
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Jiere;  the  new  species,  /'.  ji.scii(lii.si]:]:i))irnsis 
I'esenibles  it  closely,  but  wlini  hidkrd  into  is 
abundantly  distini-t  both  in  shape  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  Howers  are  borne;  in 
colour  it  is  j^aler,  flowers  more  open,  upiijj;ht 
in  the  bud  and  with  shorter  pedicels. 

P.  secuudifiora,  best  described  as  a  red 
purple  P.  fiihkini ensile. 

P.  rittdht  lias  more  (ipen  Howei's  tiian  /'. 
scnni(ll]li)rii,  nearly  the  same  colour,  Icaxfs 
nnich  more  ujn'ight.  Both  plants  have  a  blacl\ 
calyx  margined  with  white,  mealy  on  the  in- 
side.     This   fi'atiii'c   is  distinct  and  attractive. 

P.  japunica  and  its  white  form  were  much  ui 
evidence. 

The  cold,  wet  spring  has  not  suited 
i'rimulas  in  the  damp  climate  of  Co.  Antrim. 
P.  Liiioiiiana  damped  off  in  some  jiarts  of 
the  rock  garden.  The  most  brilliant  plant  in 
flower  was  Haln-anfluix  prdtcim,",  now  called 
fJippcasU'ii HI  prafoisc.  There  were  several 
plants  m  different  situations,  but  one  domin- 
ated the  whole  garden  and  one's  eye  always 
went  back  to  it.  In  a  damp  place  without 
shelter  or  protection,  twenty-two  spikes  W'ith 
three  to  five  flowers  on  each,  brilliant  scarlet 
with  a  golden  eye.  Flowers  four  to  five  inches 
long  and  three  to  four  inches  at  the  mouth. 
A  marvellous  splash  of  colour,  brilliant  in  all 
lights.  At  10  p.m.  it  was  as  effective  as  at 
mid-day.  Mr.  Churchill  must  have  met  a 
J [ippcdHh'inii  iiivtcnsc  and,  im])ressed  by  its 
glory,  decided  straightaway  to  re-dress  the 
Guards  in  scarlet  and  gold  ! 

A  moonlight  effect  of  cool  grey  and  silver 
close  by  stood  a  fine  clump  of  Pcnicraiiuni 
ilhjriciini ,  its  beautiful  glaucous  foliage  and 
graceful  long  stems  crowned  with  spiky,  lily- 
like flowers  of  silvery  wdiite.  These  two  plants 
are  usually  ])lanted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  Has 
Mr.  ]^arton  fcjund  what  they  really  like  in 
planting  them  in  the  (^,pen  in  moist  jilaces? 

('ixjuiiopsifi    ovdia     var.     Hinidlaijuiia^     well 
known     to    gardeners    as     a     "  disappearing 
plant,  nourishes  here  without  even  the  protec- 
tion of  a  slug  collar. 

Its  pendulous  pale  blue  flowers  of  harebell 
shape,  with  dark  veinings  waving  gently  on 
slender  stems,  look  down  appreciably  on  a 
number  of  seedling  ])lants,  for  it  increases  at 
The  Bush  instead  of  disappearing. 

Uviihirid  (jrnml'ijiorn ,  rather  like  Solomon's 
Seal,  but  smaller  and  of  a  more  delicate  habit, 
with  pale  yellow,  drooping  flowei's  at  the  end 
of  the  gracefully  Ijciit  stems.  It  lik'cs  a  shadv 
place. 

Prosartes  orcijoiui,  fiom  British  Columbia, 
has  m-n-shaped,  cream -coloured  flowers,  Ijorne 
ir  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Solomon's  Seal. 


Scnccio  dordiiicinii ,  ',)  h'vi  high,  a  tidy  plant, 
unlike  most  of  its  fauiily,  with  doronicum- 
shaped  flowers  but  very  much  richer  in  colour, 
rays  and  disc  the  same  deep  yellow. 

Aster  hiniahticu:i,  raised  by  .Mr.  Barton  from 
seed  sent  to  him  from  India.  It  is  difficult  to 
do  full  justice  to  this  plant  by  words.  Stems 
18  inches  high;  solitary  flowers,  resembling  an 
Inula  ill  shape,  ■'>  to  4  inches  aci'oss  the  yellow' 
(Use,  bright  blue  ray  florets,  with  a  white  ring 
next  the  disc;  flat,  low-growing  foliage.  At 
night  the  blue  florets  curl  up,  hiding  the  yellow 
disc.  This  fine  plant  is  strikingly  unlike  any 
t;tlier  Aster.  it  is  descril)ed  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  his  "  Flf)ra  of  l^ritish  India."  Mr. 
Barton  is  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  with 
such  a  good  "  eye  "  for  a  plant  to  collect  and 
send  him  seeds. 

Another  gem,  Trolliiis  jxiiiihi,  a  low-grow- 
ing distinct  plant,  compact,  with  small,  dark- 
greeii,  three-lobed  leaves,  large,  fiat  yellow 
flowers.  The  petals  do  xiot  shine  like  those  of 
most  Trollius  and  are  of  a.  thick  consistency. 
This  plant  keeps  in  flower  for  a.  long  time.  It 
is  ai  native  of  China,,  but  seems  to  be  (piite  con- 
tent with  the  conditions  of  life  in  Ulster. 

Many  Aquilegias  were  in  flowei'.  .1.  M lui- 
stcad  Wliitc,  prim  and  restrained  in  sliajje,  the 
first  to  be  met ;  many  lovely  forms  of  hybrid 
])arentage,  pale  blue,  white  and  soft  lemon  and 
blue.  A.  canadensis  under  trees  looked  like 
giant  fireflies.  All  were  good  to  see,  but  were 
(|uickly  put  out  of  mind  when  a  tall,  stately, 
unnamed  species  {AquiUujia  giauca)  from  the 
Himalayas  was  seen.  Very  sleiiders  stems 
carrying  ilowers  with  pale,  clear  blue  sepals 
and  spiu's,  inside,  a,  bell  of  soft  lemon  colour, 
quite  two  inches  wide,  (if  full  habit.  They 
resembled  a  flock  of  wood  pigeons  in  graceful 
tlight^ — the  poise  of  the  fiowei'  so  beautiful,  the 
dark  stem  haj'dly  seen.  A  most  remarkable 
flower  not  stxin  forgotten.  It  was  raised  fi'oiu 
seed  sent  from  India  to  Mv.  Barton. 

In  the  nKjraine  Lewisia  HoweiJi  was  fat  and 
contented,  wath  spikes  of  shell  pink  flowei's. 
DiantJius  Grise})achi  glowed  in  the  blue  chijiped 
stones'.  Man\-  pinks  and  early  Saxifrages 
looked  healthy  .-lud  hap|)y.  Among  the  rocks 
Saxifrages,  brakes  of  Oak  Fern,  Parsley  Fern 
and  the  graceful  Adiaiititin  pcdaimn  had 
tight  root-hold.  A  fine  plant  of  Peiitsienion 
Davidsonii,  in  inches  across,  the  small  leaves 
cf)vered  up  by  its  long,  bright,  rosi'-cohaired 
flowers;  a  triumpih  of  cuhivation.  If  would 
have  made  a  fortune  for  a  nurseryman  on  a 
stand  at  Chelsea  Show. 

Pan iniciiJ un  riraiiiinciix  is  not  often  seen  in 
a  group  of  twenty-four  plants;  but  it  is  the  way 
to    get    full    advantage  of    this    fine  ''racefid 
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plant,  with  its  thin,  grey  foliage  setting  off 
tlie  brightly  shining,  _\ellow  flowers. 

Htjacintlnus  aiiietli ijstiints,  a  little  gem  of  its 
tribe,  its  very  narrow,  grass-like  leaves  and 
mealy  stems  crowned  with  small,  pale 
blue,  shading  to  deepei'  blue,  bells.  A  native 
of  Spain  and  Italy. 

Large  cushions  of  Oj-alis  cnncaphijlht  grow 
m  different  asi>ects,  cue,  the  largest,  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree.  0.  adoiophyUa  also  seems 
quite  at  home. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  plants  in  this 
liappy  rock  garden.  Mr.  Barton  designs, 
builds,  plants  and  weeds  his  own  garden,  and 
the  secret  of  his  success  lies  largely  in  the  firm- 
ness of  his  treatment.  His  stones  do  not 
wobble,  his  plants  are  Hrndy  planted  and  get 
a  good  stamp  in  "  fen-  luck,"  which  send  off 
they  appreciate  and  it  certainly  is  successful. 
A  "  lucky  heel  "  in  the  rock  garden  evidently 
corresponds  to  a  "  lucky  thimd^  "  in  the 
potting  shed. 

A  short  distance  fi'om  the  rock  garden 
anotliei'  side  of  the  activities  of  The  J^ush  is 
seen  in  a  16  acre  field  of  gooseberry  bushes, 
where  a  motor  ti'actor  hummed  till  10  p.m. 
endeavoui'ing  very  successfully  to  make  up  f(jr 
time  lost  by  three  months'  continuous  rain,  in 
preparing  ground  for  potatoes  (two*  drills  be- 
tween each  ]'o\v  of  (iooseberry  bushes)  which, 
to  the  unusual  accompaniment  of  the  cuckoo's 
note,  are  being  planted  tliis  year  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  on  the  7th  day  of  June. 

w.  r.  M. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 

June  is  <]uite  a  good  month  for  flowering 
shrubs,  and  where  a  repi'esentative  collection 
is  grown  there  is  no  lack  of  beauty  and  interest. 

In  warm  positions  by  walls,  or  elsewhere, 
Mdiere  there  is  shelter  and  exposure  to  the 
hottest  sun,  the  Cistuses  make  a  beantifid  dis- 
play ;  though  the  individual  flowers  be  evan- 
escent yet  they  are  produced  abundantly  and 
in  daily  succession  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
thus  are  vahuible  at  midsummer.  Among 
others  the  following  were  noticeable  from  mid- 
June  onwards:  — 

Ci.sfn.s  rjijiriiin,  with  clusters  of  large,  wdiite 
flowers,  the  petals  crimson  blotched;  C.  cor- 
harieits'iH,  dwarf  witli  pui'e  white  flowers;  ('. 
vi())iHjic]icn.si.^,  flowei's  wliite,  leaves  narrow; 
C.  FIorciif'niiiH,  dwarf  with  white  flowers, 
blotched  with  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals; 
r.  Jdilaiiifcnin,  C.  laurifolius  and  C.  purjuircuH, 
all  well  known,  liave  also  opened  their  flfjwei's, 
contributing   their    (piota    to    the    month's    dis- 


play. Deutzia  longi folia  has  been  the  most 
striking  species  of  this  fine  genus  during  the 
month.  Growing  from  four  to  five  feet  high, 
each  arching  branch  clothed  with  corymbs  of 
large,  pale  pink  flowers,  it  has  proved  a  source 
cf  much  pleasure.  D.  purpurascens,  originally 
discovered  by  Abl)e  ]>elavay  a  good  many  years 
ago,  has  lately  been  raised  from  seeds  sent 
home  by  recent  collectors.  One  such  plant  has 
flowered  this  year  and  is  of  a  flne  pur})lish- 
rose  colour,  while  others  of  the  same  batch 
were  nearl\-  white  though  tinged  with  purple 
on  the  outside.  CJoitatis  Fargesii  and  C. 
Spuoncri,  two  free-growing,  M'hite-flowered 
species  of  recent  introduction  and  of  the 
montana  type,  have  again  bloomed  attrac- 
tively, as  has  C.  montana  Wilsoni,  also  white, 
and  which  will  continue  to  bloom  for  some 
time.  C.  fangutica  is  distinct  and  attractive 
in  its  solitary,  long-stalked  flowers,  which  are 
rich  yellow,  and  are  followed  in  autunm  by 
feathery  fruits,   which   add   to   its   charms. 

E.scalloniafi  are  remarkably  attractive  June 
shrubs,  persisting  in  flower  for  quite  a  long 
time.  Most  of  the  species  are  good  shrubs,  and 
it  would  be  dilficidt  to  beat  such  fine  species 
as  E.  PliiVippiana,  Avith  pure  white  flowers,  and 
E.  pterocUulDii ,  white  tinged  pink,  but  neither 
are  reliable  in  evei-y  garden  thoiigh  particularly 
fine  where  suited.  <)f  late  years  a  number  of 
hybrids  have  been  produced,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  for  vigour  and  usefulness  they 
are  superior  to  the  species.  E.  Ed  in  en  sis,  raised 
in  the  Koyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  is 
remarkably  attractive  in  its  masses  of  pink 
flowers.  E.  Exoniensis,  a  strong  grower,  bears 
abundance  of  almost  white  flowers.  E.  Lang- 
Icgcnsis,  with  abundance  of  carmine  pink 
blossoms,  is  a  universal  favourite,  and  E.  Don- 
ard  Seedling,  i:ii\\e  pink,  has  been  much  com- 
mended of  late  years.  E.  C.  F.  Ball,  raised  at 
the  Eoyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  by  the 
late  Mr.  C  F.  Ball,  is  likely  to  be  a  favourite 
wdien  better  known ;  with  flowers  almost  as 
large  as  those  of  niacntntlia,  of  a  deep  carmine 
red,  and  with  leaves  much  smaller  than  those 
of  niacrantJta,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  striking 
and  beautiful  shrub.  Rosa  Mogesii,  now  fairly 
well  known  to  lovers  of  shrubs,  has  been  very 
beautiful  from  the  middle  of  the  month  on- 
wards. The  long,  arching  branches,  carrying 
scores  of  large,  deej)  red  flowers,  made  a 
picture  of  great  beauty,  and  one  which  may  be 
looked  forward  to  annually. 

Of  the  many  Philadelphuses  now  in  cidtiva- 
tion,  especially  garden  hybrids,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  the  best,  but  among  the  species  note 
should  be  taken  of  P.  hrachgbotrys  purpnr- 
cscens.     This  is  of  particularl_\-  gi'aceful   habit, 
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carrying  clusters  of  white  flowers  not  remark- 
able foi-  their  size  but  of  attractive  appearance, 
the  calyx  and  back  of  the  jjetals  beini,'  sH;j;htly 
tinged  purple. 
Three  Spiraeas  not  yet  common  are  S.  Ilcunjii, 
S.  Wihoiti  and  S.   Veifchii,  all  strong  growers 


On  a  w^all  Phujianfhus  LijaJlii  is  bearing  its 
pendant  clusters  of  white  mallow-like  flowers, 
and  near  it  th.e  erect  panicles  of  CUcsaJpinia 
'litponlca,  bright  yellow,  nestle  against  the  wall, 
which  seems  necessary  for  its  well-being  in  this 
district. 


The  Old  Double-white  Rocket  Hespeeis  Matronalis 
flobe  albo  pleno, 

With  handsome  spikes  of  sweet-scented  flowers  in 
June. 


producing  corymbs  of  white  flowers  in  June. 
Scnccio  Gray'ii  represents  the  shrubby  section 
of  this  genus,  and  is  remarkahly  attractive 
when  a  well  grown  bush  is  fiuiiished  with 
numerous  panicles  of  large,  bright  yellow 
flower  heads  surmounting  the  grey  leaves.  A 
Bunny,  sheltered  position  in  well-drained  soil 
is  essential. 

OJearia  stelhdata,  although  tolerably  well 
known  is  nevertheless  indispensable  for  June 
flowering.  On  a  wall  or  in  the  open  it  bears 
its  white  flower  heads  so  freely  as  to  almost 
hide  the  small,  dark  green  leaves. 


Olearia  semidentata. 

This  native  of  the  Chatham  Islands  was  brought 
to  Treseo  Abbey,  Isles  of  Scilly,  by  Captain  A. 
Dorrien  Smith,  where  it  flowered  in  1913.  This 
shrub,  up  to  4  feet  high,  with  rather  straggling 
))ranches  of  a  grey,  woolly  texture,  grey  lanceolate 
leaves,  woolly  underneath,  flowers  heads  soli- 
tary, two  inches  across,  disc  dark  purple, 
the  ray  florets  a  paler  purple.  The  most  nearly 
allied  species  is  0.  clKitJiamica.  Captain  Dorrien 
Smith  records  the  two  species  as  growing  in  asso- 
ciation in  boggy  places  in  the  Chatham  Islands, 
New  Zealand.  In  the  fine  soil  and  climate  of 
Donard  Nurseries,  in  Co.  Down,  it  is  hardy,  and 
flowers  freely;  hut  in  less  favourable  circum- 
stances would  reciuire  a  wall  or  protection. 

W.  P.  M. 
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Notes  from  my  Rock  Garden, 

Too  lovely  for  any  word-painting  certainly  of 
mine,  are  our  gardens  in  the  gorgeous  weeks 
of  June  and  July.  There  are  tints  on  the 
Iris,  even  amongst  the  dwarf  est,  impossible  to 
describe.  Apropos  of  Iris,  it  is  strange  that 
one  does  not  more  often  see  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  these  plants — not  a  very  large  collec- 
tion— which,      though      interesting,      becomes 


formed,  white  flower,  and  Geranium  argentea, 
silvery  leaves  with  a.  most  delicate  pinkish 
blossom;  the  first  mentioned  increases  rapidly 
by  division  in  any  garden  soil;  the  latter, 
though  quite  easy,  is  of  slower  growth. 

Fabiana  imhricata,  an  old  indispensable 
favourite,  is  blooming  in  all  its  waxen  beauty. 
Cuttings  taken  after  flowering  will  root 
quickly  if  potted  with  some  fine  sand  arouncT 
the  cutting,  and  in  fairiv  rich  soil.     Winter  in 


OLKAEIA    ILICIFOLIA. 

A  choice  shrul),  native  of  New  Zealand. 
Requires  a  siuiny,  shehered  position. 


rather  tiresome  in  any  of  the  very  numerous 
families  of  plants,  such  as  the  Iris.  A  collec- 
tion of  Iris  should  be  chosen  from  the  best 
and  most  distinctly  different  of  the  May, 
June,  and  July  varieties,  and  would  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to'  any  garden,  such  as  Rose- 
li'ctij,  a  new  deep  pink  with  rather  broad, 
deep-orange  beard;  Ed.  Michel,  a  distinct 
wine  shade;  Mrs.  Neuhrunner,  deep  golden 
yellow;  Haniadan,  light  violet  and  deep 
velvety  purple,  and  many  ixiore,  margined  or 
reticulated,  with  exquisite  colourings.  Some 
double  kinds  should  be  included  also. 

The  above  are  not,  of  course,  among  the 
rock  garden  varieties,  amongst  which  I  find 
the  best  of  the  puDiila  and  sibirica  very  use- 
ful, especially  when  water  and  stones  com- 
bined come  into  the  picture.  The  interesting 
plants  I  specially  notice  at  the  moment  in  my 
rock  garden  are  Silene  alpesfris,   a  beautifully 


a  frame  or  sheltered  place,  and  plant  out  the 
next  season. 

OxaJis  ennca pliijlJa  and  0.  rosea  have  been 
lovely.  Another  of  the  plants  just  gone  over 
is  Primula  Cucl'buniiana,  and  I  am  about  to 
transplant  the  root  and  gather  the  seed,  which 
will  very  soon  be  sown.  It  is .  one  of  the 
Primulas  easily  propagated  by  these  methods. 
Most  of  them  have  now  said  adieu,  with  the 
exception  of  P.  capitata,  a  splendid  group  of 
Avhich  has  greatly  benefited  by  transplanting 
after  flowering  last  season. 

A  good  Anemone  for  damp  rock  work  is  the 
pretty  A.  rivularis,  white  with  dark-mauvish 
stamens;  it  is  now  blooming  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Calceolaria  polyrhiza,  gives  a  lovely  golden 
patch;  a  mass  of  it  looks  very  well.  Asperula 
suberosa, last  but  not  least,  are  among  the 
plants  of  interest  just  now.  Amar.vxthe. 
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The   Rock  Garden   at   Glasnevin 
in  June. 

Walking  through  the  lock  yurden  in  mid-.luiio 
one  finds  (juite  as  niaiiy  phmts  in  jiowcr.  if  not 
iiioro,  than  wore  found  in  May.  Soinc  of  the  May 
Mowers  are  still  gay.  hnt  tlie  majority  have  given 
])la('e  to  those  more  ty])ii-al  of  June. 

Of  moistnre-loving  Prinadas  ]'.  lieesidiid  and  7*. 
linllci/iiiKi,  and  nmnerous  hyhrids  l)etween  the 
two  are  fast  rephicing  pulvernlenta  and  japoniea. 
Litlnispt'innims, 'in  glorious  blue  masses,  are  re- 
presented by  L.  ititermedi uni  and  L.  (jitnnini- 
foUiiiii.  the  former  aparently  of  a  lighter  shade  of 
hlue  and  of  stronger  growtli.  The  Pinks,  or 
speeies  of  Didiiflnis  are  now  making  a  great  dis- 
phiy,  and  filling  the  air  witli  fragranee;  ]).  fnKj- 
intitt,  ))ure  white;  ]).  si/lresfris,  rosy  pink;  7^. 
Ill  pill  IIS.  deep  pink  and  dwarf;  1).  ((ihilpiiiiis,  a 
dwarf  liyl)rid;  Jf.  inonspessuliniiis.  pink;  ]>. 
riilsiiis,  in  many  varieties;  the  miniatnre  ]>.  siih- 
(K-diilis,  smothered  in  small  pink  flowers;  IJ.  ,Stein- 
hi'iyii.  pnre  white;  ]>.  riilhdiiii.  witli  fringed  pink 
llowers  and  dark  zone,  a  little  eoarse  exee])t  for 
the  wilder  ])arts;  J>.  fiircdf us,  with  tiny  pink 
llowers  on  slender  stems;  and  D.  lieiiiiietii,  witli 
fringed  white  flowers  pencilled  towards  the  centre, 
were  a  few  noted. 

Geranimns  are  among  the  most  charming  of 
Jmie  flowering  Alpines,  and  chief  among  those 
noted  were  (i.  ci iiereum,  with  silvery  grey  leaves 
and  reddisli  i)urple  flowers;  (i.  digeiiteum.  with 
I'ose  ])ink  flowers  over  silvery  leaves;  (t.  lUissel 
I'liclidid.  a  liyljrid  of  taller  growth,  also  with  pink 
llowers;  and'  (t.  Freiimnfi,  with  grey  green 
leaves  and  large  pale  pink  blossoms.  The  most 
striking  Camjjannla  in  flower  was  C.  porteiiftrJild- 
ijidiid,  in  immense  spreading  masses  of  purple  blue, 
though  the  graceful  i)anicles  of  I',  idchleinid,  carry- 
ing deep  pur])le  l)ells,  were  very  attractive,  as  also 
was  <'.  piifidd,  15  inclies  high,  with  flowers  of  pale 
lilue.  A  fine  plant  for  a  bold  position  is  Xepetd 
iiiiissiiii,  a  free  giower.  with  small  grey  leaves  and 
spikes  of  Lavender-like  flowers;  a  good  plant  to 
associate  with  pale  pink  Hevrherds,  of  which 
several  good  chnnps  were  noted.  Miimihis  JiriJ- 
liiinf.  at  the  edge  of  a  small  moist  recess,  made  a 
rare  l)it  of  coloin-  in  its  deep  orange  red,  and  higher 
up  a  rand)ling  mass  of  rinijopsis  styJusd,  of  a  par- 
ticu'larly  deep  shade,  nuide  a  big  mass,  but  is  a 
plant  for  a  rongli  place  away  from  other  choice 
jjlants.  Ci/piipednini  sperfdhile,  the  North  Ameri- 
can Mocassin  Plower  alluded  to  last  month,  was 
bearing  its  pouches  of  pink  and  white.  The  latest 
of  the  Aefliiovenids — viz.,  .1.  uivcde — was  in  full 
bloom,  a  delightful  mass  of  rosy  ])ink  over  soft 
grey  green  leaves. 

A  pretty  dwarf  Broom  is  Cyfisus  t'^cliipln'iisis, 
l)earing  abundantly  its  chisters  of  soft,  yellow 
flowers,  and  elsewhere  good  Inishes  of  the  dwarf 
(rPiiistd  fiiirtdrid  dpeiDiiiiii  were  a  blaze  of  golden 
yellow,  and  seems  (juite  the  liest  of  the  tinctoria 
set.  Sediiiit  spiiflml'ifiil'min  yiiiipxneum,  wiVix  thick 
fleshy,  ruddy,  purple  leaves,  surmomited  l)y 
spreading  panicles  of  deep  yellow  flowers,  made  a 
striking  picture  in  a  hot,  sunny  position.  Silene 
curd  if  olid,  a  six-inch  plant,  with  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  w'hite  flowers,  is  not  often  seen. 

Aiifinliimiin  spinperrireus,  in  an  excessively 
dry  place,  overhung  by  a  branch  of  a  Yew  tree, 
biit  open  to  the  sun,  had  made  itself  at  home,  and 
was  a  mass  of  flowers.  A  glorious  blue  drift  was 
formed  of  Veronicn  Teiirrnim  dvhid,  a  good  and 
effective  plant, 


An  unconnnon,  and  yet  attractive,  dwarf  shrub 
is  Vi'lld  spiiuisd,  now  bespangled  witli  many  of  its 
small  yellow  flowers;  a  plant  that  evidently  re- 
joices in  a  hot  position.  Common,  ])erhaps,  l)Ut 
very  efft>ctive,  were  the  si)reading  masses  of  Siijm- 
iidiid  ocj/iiioidcs  ill  i)ink  and  white,  and  it  is  inter- 
I'sting  to  note  flowering  so  late  two  really  good  Saxi- 
fragas — viz.,  S.  c-rsid,  formed  of  tiny  cushions  of 
grey  leaves  surmounted  l)y  dainty  panicles  of 
white  flowers,  and  S.  trifurcatd  ceititdpli  i/lld,  tlie 
so-called  Stag's  Horn  Rockfoil,  with  handsome, 
divided  leaves  and  beautiful  large,  ])ure  white 
floweis.  Billowy  masses  of  Tlii/uiiis  udurutissiinvs, 
with  greyish  leaves,  almost  hidden  in  pale  ])ink 
flowers,  were  at  their  zenith,  and  wonderful 
mounds  of  Ilypeiiciiin  fidijile,  many  of  them  a])- 
parently  self-sown,  were  charming  with  their 
golden  yellow  flowers  over  the  glaucus  leaves. 
Li/cJinis  Ldiidscdc,  an  excellent  rock  plant,  bearing 
abundantly  its  blight  rose  tlov.ers,  made  a  good 
show,  and  a  deliglitful  Columbine  is  Aiiuileijin 
Jiduliiiii.  not  more  than  six  inches  high,  bearing 
beautiful  deep  blue  flowers.  .1.  idpiiia,  also  noted, 
was  about  equal  in  .stature,  but  ai>])arently  of  a 
lighter  shade.  Aapeniln  Jiirfu,  low,  spreading,  with 
tiny  hairy  leaves  and  corymbs  of  white,  pink- 
tinted  flowers,  apiieared  to  l)e  at  home,  rambling 
about  in  close  mats  here  and  there  by  steps  and 
chinks.  The  dwarf  (rypstipliilds  are  invaluable  at 
this  time,  and  breadths  of  (t.  leperis  and  <t.  repeiis 
rosed,  white  and  pink,  and  (t.  prosfrdtd.  white, 
were  wonderfully  attractive.  Uncommon  and 
pleasing  was  a  colony  of  fEiiotlieni  XiifdUii.  with 
long,  narrow,  deeply  indented  leaves  and  numerous 
bright  yellow  flowers.  The  shrubl)y  Best  ILirnnrs 
are  admirably  adai)ted  for  the  larger  rock  gardens, 
particularly  effective  at  this  time  being  OiiDnis 
di-diiovevsis,  yellow;  0.  fruficosus,  pink;  and  O. 
i<dundifoliiis,  with  large  leaves  and  pink  flowers. 

An  attractive  group  was  formed  of  ('enisiiu id 
ijid iidifioniiu ,  with  narrow,  silky,  grey  leaves  and 
large,  pure  white  flowers.  A  showy  dwarf  shrub 
is  (ienisid  (ienndnird,  bearing  freely  its  yellow, 
pea-shaped  blooms,  and  near  ])y  Hiipeiicuin 
oiienfdle,  about  a  foot  high,  producing  many  leafy 
shoots  radiating  from  the  base,  was  a  mass  of 
flowers;  somewhat  similar,  but  with  black,  dotted 
leaves,  and  a  much  divided  calyx,  with  black 
glands,  is  H.  nnneVKurn — quite  an  attractive 
dwarf  plant  for  a  sunny  position. 

Poteiitilld  nifidii  idhd,  spreading  over  rocks,  was 
quite  effective,  and  flowers  more  freely  than  the 
pink  form.  AcliiUea  alpliid,  which  must  be  two  feet 
in  height,  with  slender  shoots,  clothed  with  green 
leaves,  and  surmoinited  by  corymbs  of  white 
flowers,  suggested  a  useful  subject  for  cutting. 
Ilippuciepis  i-omosd,  though  a  native,  is  a  beauti- 
ful rockery  subject,  hugging  the  surface  of  a  stone, 
and  bearing  freely  its  clusters  of  golden  yellovs' 
flowers.  Another  AcliiUea — viz.,  A.  Kellereri.  with 
narrow,  grey  leaves  and  white  flowers,  rejoices  in 
sun.  Not  far  away,  Bosd  spinossiiiui  nihnt,  a  rose- 
red  Burnet  Rose,  was  attractive,  and  in  a  shaded 
chink,  lid  Diditdid  piiieiidiiii  ruscii  was  in  full 
flower,  while  most  of  its  friends  had  gone  to  seed. 

Wdlilenheriiid  piimilio,  in  a  moraine,  was 
covered  in  blue  l)ells,  and  further  on  lihodnden- 
droii  fe  mini  Ileum  was  attractive  in  its  clusters  of 
rosy  red  flowers.  Across  the  path  a  large  bush 
of  Ddphne  colliiin  hanging  over  the  rocks  and  l^ear- 
ing  innumerable  whitisli  flowers  over  glaucous 
leaves,  was  attractive.  A  beautiful  l)Og  plant  is 
liusvoeu  cautlioides  from  China;  fifteen  inches 
high,  bearing  clear,  yellow  flowers,  a  goodly  group, 
made   a  beautiful   picture;   close   by   I'liunihi   uhli- 
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ri}i(i,  with  lon<T,  toothed  leaves,  golden  on  the  under 
side,  and  canyiny  corymbs  of  bright,  vellow 
Mowers,  was  novt'l  and  effective. 

The  tall,  strong-growing,  deep  purple  form  of 
Orchis  hififulid^  known  as  the  Glasncvin  variety, 
was  conspicuous,  and  near  it  Orchis  ftiVuisii  was 
fast  o})ening  its  flowers.  Farther  011,  growing 
among  rocks,  lilioilodenihon  mirndifliuin,  witi: 
small  leaves  and  .clusters  of  small  white  flowers, 
flourished  apparently  indifferent  to  sun  and  e.\- 
I)osure.  Dainty  little  catchflys  are  Silene  Alpesfris 
and  Silene  iiniid lijiihi ,  with  panicles  of  starry 
white  flowers;  a  double-fiowered  form  of  the  former 
was    also   noted.      Penfsformn    secuiuJifiarus,    with 


Livinia  on(j<(nifoH(t,  on  a  dry,  rocky  ledge,  ap- 
peared quite  at  home,  and  bore  freely  its  violet- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  Ovosmus  rejoice  in  hot,  dry.  sunny  positions, 
and  among  those  noted  were  o'lntsimt  Mite,  with 
pure  white  flowers;  O.  fan licii in ,  ]Kile  yellow,  and 
of  sparse  habit;  O.  echinides,  more  leafy,'  and 
flowers  golden  yellow;  and  O.  nissiiiiii,  witl/thick 
hairy  leaves,  but  not  in  flower.  Fniijiiiriii  hicida, 
with  shining  leaves  and  large  white  flowers,  grew 
)amijantly  at  the  l)ase  of  a  stone,  and  was  so  at- 
tractive that  one  lady  was  heard  to  say  "  she  was 
going  home  to  phuit  Strawberries  ii'i  her  rock 
garden." 


Saxifrag.\  cochleakis 
In  the  Rock  Garden,  Glasnevin. 


one-sided  spikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  made  a  pretty 
colony,  and  near  l)y  a  spreading  mass  of  LitJio- 
sperminn  orietitcde,  with  grey,  green  leaves  and 
yellow  flowers,  suggested  a  good  plant  for  a  dry, 
arid  position.  Near  it,  an  uncommon  and  not 
highly  attractive  plant,  grew  Ajikjh  Ln.riinni iiii, 
with  Woolly  leaves  in  four  ranks,  and  curiously 
streaked  flowers,  with  prominent  lip.  A  good  mass 
of  that  fine  old  plant.  Lychnis  viscarid  spleiidens 
here  made  a  heautifid  picture,  its  lovely  rose-pink 
flowers  glowing  in  the  distance. 

Till  refill  frifidiiifii ,  with  Heuchera-like  spikes  of 
small  white  flowers,  was  uncommon,  and  higher 
up  above  it  the  Edehreiss  flowered  alongside  a 
group  of  Hiwiiruga  aizoides  aurantiaca.  In  still 
another  small  hog  the  golden  flower  heads  of  Ar- 
nica siicJiidineusis  made  quite  a  show. 

AreiKirin  riijidii,  with  linear  leaves  and  panicles 
of  white  flowers,  grew  hap])ily  in  half  shade,  but 
oil  turning  a  corner  into  the  sun  again  a  colony  of 


Vodonopsis  Clenuifidi'ii,  with  long,  slender  stems 
and  grey  leaves,  bore  hanging  hells  of  light,  slaty 
blue,  beautifully  marked  within  with  brown  and 
yellow.  On  a  knoll,  the  curious  ('r(if;r<jus  oryu- 
III II f Iiii  turfiiosii,  about  .'!  feet  high,  with  gnarled, 
twisted  bi-anches,  liore  corymljs  of  deep  rose  flowers. 
An  atractive  plant  growing  among  dwarf  heaths 
was  Leiicctlioc  Dnrisiiie,  with  short  spikes  of  white 
flowers.  Anon. 


Pentstemon  Richardsoni 

This  plant,  about  18  inches  high,  with  the  shrubby 
habit  of  F.  rnenzicsii  scouleri,  has  bright,  rose- 
coloured  flowers  of  the  same  attractive  shade  as 
Pent.  Davidsofiii.  It  looks  much  hardier,  and  less 
likely  to  be  injured  by  damping  off,  or  eaten  by 
slugs,  than  Davidsonii.  There  i;-;  a  nice  stock  of 
well-grown,  healthy  ])lants  at  Doonrd  Nui'series. 
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The    History    of    Irish 
Forests  and  Forestry** 

By  Captain  Georgk  Robinson,  M.C. 

The  utility  of  forests  to  a  nation  is  one  of  the 
economic  factors  to  its  well-being  which  has  been 
brought  to  an  unforeseen  and  unexpected  promi- 
nence during  the  waging  of  the  World  War,  and 
perhaps  to  no  other  European  nation  has  this 
unlooked-for  development  proved  so  startling, 
because  so  totally  unexpected,  as  to  ourselves. 
Forestry  in  its  general  aspects,  as  it  affects  our 
country  both  in  peace  or  war,  is  a  branch  of  econ- 
omic industry  of  which  the  British  public  has 
known  very  little  in  the  past.  And  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  they  should  have  remained  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  importance,  for  we  have  no  forests  in 
this  country  in  the  sense  in  which  the  forest  is 
understood  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
We  have  woodlands,  and  exceedingly  pretty  they 
are,  as  we  all  know.  Few  things  are  more 
picturesque  than  the  Irish  woodland,  with  its  old 
gnarled  trees.  They  all  hold  a  place  of  their  own 
in  our  hearts.  But  the  rnison  d'etre  of  theso 
woodlands  has  been  primarily  connected  with 
providing  shelter  for  the  crops  or  stock  of  the 
farm,  for  sport  or  for  amenity  purposes.  They 
are  a  part  of  our  country,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not,  within  certain  limits,  re- 
main with  us.  But  we  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  grow  woods  for  purely  commercial  reasons — 
that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  and  pit-wood 
and  paper  pulj)  tliey  would  yield.  W^e  obtained  our 
requirements  of  these  conmiodities  by  importing 
them  from  abroad  and  relied  on  the  Navy  being 
able  to  safeguard  these  imports. 

And  we  realised  too  late  that  we  were  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise  of  our  own  construction.  The  nation 
as  a  nation  had  forgotten  all  its  forefathers  had 
known  about  forestry,  and  even  if  they  had  not 
done  so,  nuich  of  that  knowledge  would  have 
proved  useless  to  them,  for  modern  requirements 
and  conditions  have,  to  a  great  extent,  completely 
changed. 

Now,  it  is  useless  to  expect  a  public  opinion  to 
form  amongst  a  people  and  harden  into  a  temper 
which  will  see  that  it  obtains  what  it  realises  to  be 
an  obvious  economic  need — a  necessity  for  its  well- 
being,  even  its  preservation — unless  that  opinion 
has  been  formed  by  a  matured  understanding  of 
its  requirements.  No  genuine  widespread  effort 
has  been  made  to  establish  such  an  opinion.  It  is 
true  the  Arboricultural  Societies  have  done  what 
they  could;  but  their  exhortations  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to,  or  mainly  reached  those  more  or  less 
connected  with  forestry  matters  in  this  country, 
proprietors  of  woods,  their  employees,  agents, 
foresters  and  timber  merchants,  the  hitter's  chief 
interest  lying  in  purchasing  and  felling  the  woods. 
The  mass  of  the  people  could,  in  the  ordinary 
nature  of  things,  never  have  heard  of  these  exhor- 
tations and  remain  unaffected  thereby.  And  let  it 
be  said  at  once  that  those  who  preached  could  not 
have  had  an  inkling  of  how  vital  and  serious  this 
problem  was  to  become.  The  Governments  who 
have  held  office  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury were  without  faith  in  the  importance  of  the 

*  Read  before  the  Irish  Forestry  Society  at  its 
Annual  Meeting  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
Dublin,  on  27th  May,  1920. 


forestry  problem  and  even  questioned  the  necessity 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  problem  as  an  economic 
factor  in  the  national  interests. 

There  was  a  slow  commi-ncement  of  a  revival  of 
the  question  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  public 
had  ever  heard  of  it.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for 
surprise,  therefore,  that,  when  the  war  cloud  burst 
over  Europe,  this  country,  from  the  forestry  point 
of  view,  was  totally  unprepared. 

What  was  the  result?  Both  Government  and 
l>ublic  were  amazed  to  discover  that  there  was 
something  in  this  forestry  problem,  and  that  the 
absence  of  timber  supplies  in  the  country  was 
going  to  prove  a  most  troublesome  thorn  in  one 
side  of  the  management  of  the  war.  The  war  has 
brought  home  to  Government  and  public  alike  the 
realisation  that  the  aims  and  ol)jects  of  forestry 
and  its  economic  imijortance  to  the  country  were 
a  sealed  book  to  both. 

This  evening  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe 
what  these  aims  are,  and  what  is  the  utility  of  the 
forest  to  a  nation  in  the  stress  of  war  and  in  tinies 
of  peace,  or  to  inquire  what  is  the  result  of  all  this 
to  us  as  a  nation  and  the  object  lesson  it  holds  for 
us,  or  to  try  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  is 
the  real  utility  of  the  maintenance  of  a  proijortion 
of  a  nation's  land  under  connnercially  managed 
woods.  I  will,  however,  say  that  until  the  answers 
to  these  questions  are  grasped  by  our  public;  initil 
that  public  is  educated  to  the  point  when  the  man 
in  the  street  could  give  you  correct  answers  to  such 
questions,  real  progress  in  this  forestry  problem  as 
applicable  to  our  country  cannot  be  looked  for. 

What  do  we  know  about  the  old  forests  of  our 
own  coimtry,  their  past  history,  and  the  cause  of 
their  disa])pearance.  This  forest  history  of  ours 
is  fascinating,  and  it  appears  to  be  well  worth 
rescuing  from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  become 
enshrouded.  Our  a.ncestors  away  back  in  our  his- 
tory knew  all  about  the  utility  of  forests  so  far  as 
their  utility  was  understood  at  that  day.  They 
utilised  the  forest  to  the  full  for  their  several  jjur- 
poses;  the  rich  and  powerful  for  the  hunting  and 
the  chase;  the  poor  to  obtain  from  it  certain  neces- 
saries of  their  existence.  And  for  these  ends  the 
forests  were  maintained,  and  even  added  to.  And 
in  later  days,  when  the  forests  had  come  to  assume 
a  definite  position  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  our  forefathers  were  not  behind  the 
others.  Our  forestry  studied  the  requirements  of 
the  people  and  grew  the  timber  crops  and  coppice 
crops  to  sujjply  the  market  demands  of  the  period. 
And  it  grew  them  in  the  best  possible  juanner,  as 
those  resi)onsible  for  the  up-keep  of  our  old  wooden 
navy,  v/hich  depended  upon  them,  were  fully 
aware.  It  is  only  during  the  last  century  and  a 
half  that  we  gradually  lost  the  forestry  art  of  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  times  and  changes  of  markets. 
There  were  reasons  for  the  decadence  of  our 
forestry,  but  it  has  resulted  in  our  present-day 
almost  total  ignorance,  as  a  people,  of  forestry 
methods.  (1) 

The  statistics  of  forestry  in  Ireland,  have  been 
compiled  with  great  fulness,  and  are  readily  access- 
ible. No  useful  purpose  would,  therefore,  be 
served  by  reciting  them  this  evening.  What  is 
wanted  is  experiment  and  experience  in  the  physi- 
cal conditions  of  the  country  and  its  actual  s 
ability  for  planting;  and  both  of  these  fundamental 
necessities  are  being  supplied  through  the  working 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  present  in  process  of  being  taken  over 
by  the  Forestry  Commission. 
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It  appears  to  me  that  past  history  may  have  some 
lessons  for  us  on  these  jjoints,  and  it  may  be  in- 
structive and  interesting  to  consider  for  a  short 
time  the  localities  in  which  the  old  forests 
flourished,  the  circumstances  which  caused  their 
destruction,  and  the  attenij)ts  which  have  been 
made  to  repair  or  mitigate  the  misfortune  of  tlieir 
disappearance,   (la) 

Tliat  the  climate  and  soil  of  Ireland  are  natur- 
ally suited  to  the  growth  of  timber  of  nearly  every 
useful  kind  indigenous  to  Europe,  and  that  our 
island  was  anciently  stored  with  woods  and  forests 
of  vast  extent,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  testimony 
of  all  who  have  considered  its  physical  and  geo- 
logical   formation,    l)ut    by    the    statements   of   liis- 


are  found  in  the  names  of  hills  and  valleys,  town- 
lands  and  districts  which  are  now  bare  of  every 
vestige  of  the  abundant  timber  of  which  these 
names  have  long  been  the  only  memory.  The  word 
Kil,  meaning  wood,  is  mentioned  over  700  times, 
Munny  occurs  nearly  200  times,  and  the  terms  fih, 
Eos.  faussagh,  Scart,  &c.,  occur  very  often.  Arboreal 
terms  abound  in  our  index  locorum,  and  contribute 
to  justify  the  term  Inis-na-veevy,  or  woody  island, 
which  is  among  the  bardic  names  of  Ireland.  Over 
and  above  the  terms  signifying  woods,  are  those 
wliich  denote  particuhxr  trees  of  which  Daire 
(Derry),  an  oak  wood,  with  its  many  variations,  is 
the  most  important.  Over  l.oOO  names  begin,  and 
innumerable      names      end,      with      it.    (5)        The 


The  Northern  Slope  of  the  Rock  G.\rden  at  Glasnevtn. 


torians  and  chroniclers,  and  the  long  list  of  topo- 
graphical names  and  their  meanings.  The  woods 
of  Ireland,  and  especially  those  formerly  adjacent 
to  Dul>lin,  were  famous  even  before  the  coming  of 
the  English.  It  was  from  the  fair  green  of  Oxman- 
town,  once  covered  with  woods  that  extended  w-est- 
wards  over  the  wliole  of  what  is  now  the  Phoenix 
Park,  that  William  Rufus  drew  the  timber  for  the 
roof  of  Westminster  Hall.  (2)  And  it  was  from 
Cullenswood,  on  part  of  which  Rathmines  now 
stands,  that,  only  a  generation  after  the  coming  of 
the  Norman,  on  the  Black  Easter  Monday  of  1209, 
the  Byrnes  and  Tooles  made  tlieir  long-rememliered 
descent  upon  the  Bristol-men  who  had  settled  in 
Dublin.  CA) 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  states  that  the  woodlands 
of  Ireland  exceeded  in  his  day  the  plains  or  cleared 
and  open  land.  (4)  Anyone  who  looks  in  Dr. 
Joyce's  suggestive  book  on  Irish  names  of  places 
will  be  astonislied  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the 
root-words  expressive  of  woods,   forests  and   trees 


"  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  "  contain  numberless 
references  to  the  ancient  woods  of  Ireland,  which 
prove  that  in  a  great  part  of  the  country  a  domi- 
nant characteristic  of  the  social  system  of  ancient 
Ireland  was  the  forest  life  of  the  people.  And  if 
we  may  accept  as  accurate  a  passage  in  the  "Annals 
of  Ulster"  for  the  year  835  a.d.  (6)  the  acorn  and  nut 
crop  was  so  large  in  that  year  as  to  close  up  the 
streams  so  that  they  ceased  to  flow  in  their  usual 
course.  > 

That  this  state  of  things  survived  to  an  era  well 
within  historical  memory  is  abundantly  demon- 
strated by  many  authorities.  Sir  John  Davies  has 
noted  the  degree  in  which  the  political  system 
adopted  by  the  Norman  colonists  of  Ireland,  and 
pursued,  whether  by  choice  or  necessity,  by  the 
English  Government  for  many  centuries,  had  the 
effex't  of  preserving  this  feature.  That  system  was 
to  drive  the  native  population  from  the  plains  to 
the  woods;  w'ith  the  result  that  the  Irish  territories 
tended  to  become  even  more  and  more  a  succession 
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of  forest  fastnesses.  Had  u  different  plan  been 
adopted,  tlie  woods,  as  Davies  points  out.  \vo\ild 
liave  l)(>oii  wasted  ))y  Kiiglish  lial)itations,  as 
liai)peiuHl  just  Ix'fore  liis  own  time  in  tlic  terri- 
tories of  heix  and  Offaly,  round  the  ne\v-nia(l(>  forts 
of  Maryborougli  and  riiillipstown. 

No  attenii)t\vas  made,  however,  for  above  three 
centuries  after  the  arrival  of  the  Englisli  in  Ireland 
to  encroach  to  any  serious  extent  upon  tlie  native 
reserves  of  the  Irish  inliabitants,  thougli  a  statute 
of  Edward  I.,  ]);issed  in  12i)6,  contained  a  clause 
which  was  designed  to  ])rovide  liighways  through 
the  country.     The  clause  was  as  follows  :•— 

"  .  .  .  the  King's  higliways  are  in  ])laces  so 
overgrown  witli  woods,  and  so  thick  and  difficult, 
that  even  a  foot  passenger  can  hardly  pass.  TT])on 
which  it  is  ordained  that  every  lord  of  a  wood,  witii 
his  tenants,  throiigh  which  the  highway  was 
anciently,  shall  clear  a  ])assage  where  the  way 
ought  to  l)e,  and  remove  all  standing  timber,  as 
well  as  miderwood."   (7) 

But  the  wars  of  the  Bruces  which  followed  within 
a  few  years  of  this  enactment,  and  the  subsequent 
(lecadence  of  English  power,  prevented  the  taking 
of  any  effective  steps  mider  this  statute. 

Down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
may  fairly  be  said,  no  substantial  alteration  took 
place  in  the  face  of  Ireland  in  this  regard.  Well 
on  into  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  period,  in- 
deed, in  which  the  English  Pale  had  shnmk  to  its 
narrowest  limits,  the  districts  in  which  English 
law  remained  supreme  were  everywhere  hedged 
round  by  impassal)le  forests.  Baron  Finglas,  writ- 
ing about  15;29.  describes  a  remedy  very  sihiilar  to 
that  enforced  by  Etlward  I.  more  than  a  century 
eni'liei'  :  — 

■'  Item. — That  the  Deputy  be  eight  days  in  every 
summer  tnitting  passes  in  the  woods  next  adjoining 
to  the  King's  subjects,  which  shall  l)e  thought  most 
needful  " — and  he  enumerates  above  thirty  passes, 
most  of  them  adjacent  to  the  Pale,  which  required 
to  t)e  made  or  maintained.  (8)  The  nmnerous  writers 
to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  Elizabethan 
Ireland,  and  of  the  age  innnediately  succeeding, 
concur  in  representing  the  great  forests  as  having 
survived  in  most  places  to  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth and.  in  many,  till  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  Sir  Henry  Piers,  in  his  "  History  of 
Westmeath,"  (9)  speaks  of  that  county  as  deficient 
in  nothing,  "  except  only  timber  of  bulk,  with 
which  it  was  anciently  well  stored."  Yet,  barely  a 
century  before  this  was  written,  Westmeath  was 
one  of  the  most  secure  fortresses  of  the  King's 
Irish  enemies,  as  the  native  septs  were  called,  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  county  was  severed 
from  Meatli,  to  which  it  had  anciently  belonged, 
by  the  statute  34  Henry  VIII.,  cap.  1.  During  the 
wars  of  Elizabeth  it  was  still  a  proverb  that  "  the 
Irish  will  never  be  tamed  while  the  leaves  are  on 
the  trees,"  meaning  that  the  winter  was  the  only 
time  in  which  the  woods  could  be  entered  by  an 
army  with  any  hope  of  success;  and  the  system  of 
"  plashing,"  l)y  which  the  forest  paths  were 
rendered  impassable  through  the  interlacing  of  the 
boughs  of  the  great  trees  with  the  abundant  under- 
wood, was  the  obstacle  accounted  by  most  of  Eliza- 
beth's soldiers  the  most  dangerous  with  which  they 
were  confronted.  Derrick,  in  his  "  Inuige  of 
Ireland,"  (1(J)  written  in  1581,  says  that  in  his  day 
the  forests  still  coreied  eiujniioiis  (ireas.  lie  speal-s 
of  tJwm-  as  often  twenty  miles  long. 

The  adoption  of  a  resolute  policy  in  Ireland  l)y 
the  Tudor  Sovereigns  was  the  first  step  towards 
the  reduction  of  these  immense  woodland  areas. 
The  gradual  extension  through  the  country  of  the 


m(>asures  first  api)lied  lo  Westmeath  led,  under  the 
reign  of  Mary  and  Elizal)(>th,  to  a  ra])id  clearance 
of  hirge  tracts  of  the  country.  Fynes  Moryson,  in 
the  closing  years  of  Elizabeth,  found  the  central 
l)hiin  of  Ireland  nearly  destitute  of  trees.  The 
Tale  had,  of  course,  for  centuries  l)een  deuudcnl  of 
woods,  if  it  ever  possessed  them  on  a  large  scale, 
and  as  early  as  15.'i4  an  ordinani-e  of  Henry  VIII. 
luid  directed  every  husbandman  to  i)lant  12  ashes 
within  the  ditches  and  closes  of  his  farm.  With 
th.e  disai)pearance,  in  tlu'  jjerson  of  Tyrone,  of  the 
last  Irish  Chieftain  powerful  enough  to  hold  inde- 
pendent sway  in  the  island,  this  clearance  was  ex- 
tended towards  ITIster.  The  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed the  rel)ellion  of  1641  doul»tless  tended  largely 
in  the  same  direction,  and,  by  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Boate  noted  in  his  "  Natural 
History  of  Ireland  "  that  "  in  some  parts  you  might 
travel  whole  days  without  seeing  any  trees  save  a 
a  few  al)Out  gentlemen's  houses."  This  was  especi- 
ally so  on  the  northern  road,  where,  for  a  distance 
of  fit)  miles  from  the  capital,  not  a  wood  worth 
sjjeaking  of  was  to  l)e,seen.  "  For,"  he  adds,  "  the 
great  woods  which  the  maps  do  represent  to  us 
ui)on  the  mountains  between  Dundalk  and  Newry 
are  quite  vanished,  there  being  nothing  left  of 
them  these  many  years  since,  but  only  one  tree 
standing  close  by  the  highway,  at  the  very  top  of 
one  of  the  mountains,  so  as  it  may  be  seen  a  great 
way  off,  and,  therefore,  serveth  travellers  for  a 
mark."  (11) 

The  destruction  of  the  woods,  due  in  the  first 
place  to  deliberate  policy,  and  in  the  next  to  the 
accidents  of  war,  was  accelerated  both  during  the 
long  ])eace  that  preceded  the  rel)ellion,  and  after- 
wards in  the  years  following  the  Restoration,  by  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  peace.  The  revival  of  Irish 
industries  was  nearly  as  fashionable  a  shibboleth 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  as  it  has 
been  at  intervals  in  later  ages.  In  those  days  the 
favourite  objects  of  solicitude  were  the  manufai'- 
ture  of  pipe-staves  and  the  development  of  iron- 
works, wliich  were  then  supposed  to  be  the  true 
El  Dorado  of  Irish  enterprise.  Both  industries  de- 
pended for  their  success  on  the  woods,  which  were 
accordingly  drawn  upon  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. From  Minister  whole  loads  of  ])ipe-staves 
were  exported,  to  the  great  profit  of  the  jjrojjrietors 
and  great  destruction  of  the  woods.  Richard  Boyle, 
the  well-known  Earl  of  Cork,  was  reputed  to  have 
made  £100.000  by  his  iron  works,  and  the  sale  of 
timber  must  have  brought  liim  nearly  as  nnich 
again. 

(7'o  ])e  (-oiitiinied .) 
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Notes  on  Outdoor  Flower  Photography 

By   iv    T.    Kllis,   Weetwood,   Eeelesall,   .Sheffield. 

Some   Essential   Details. 

(1)  Tlie  camera  should  be  ])iit  on  a  firm  tri})od. 

(2)  The  camera  should  l)e  a  plate  one,  or  at  any 
rate  have  an  arrangement  of  visible  focussing. 

(3)  The  plates  used  should  be  anti-screen,  or 
other  like  plates,  or  yellow  flowers  will  come  out 
black   and  very  dense 

(4)  The  amateur  should  put  one  of  Griffin's 
planiscopes  on  to  his  lens  (these  can  l)e  fitted  on 
to  the  lens  of  many  cameras  by  anyone  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  cost  5s. ;  and 

{d)  The  amateur  should  use  a  black-red  focuss- 
ing clotli  when  he  is  focussing. 

Some  Practical  Notes. 

Out-door  flower  pliotography  can  be  a  very  pay- 
ing business  when  one  is  really  proficient  at  it, 
and  j)ictin-es  of  flowers  sent  up  to  suitable 
journals  nuTy  bring  in  a  lot  of  money.  But  the 
first  real  point  al)Out  out-door  work  is  to  take  the 
flowers  as  they  grow. 

Let  us  suppose  your  are  going  out  to  photograph 
in  a  border  (in  your  own  garden)  a  group  of  the 
blue  mauve  Er'iiifron  speciosum.  The  way  to  pro- 
ceed is   as  follows  :  — 

Choose   a  very  In'iglit  morning  wlien   tlie  sun  is 
shining  clear  of  clouds;  then  look  over  the  groups 
and   choose  out  that   group   of  plants  which   have 
the  finest  developed  flowers,  and  a  group  in  which 
I  he  flowers  are  fairly  close  to  each  other.    Bear  in 
mind    how    advantageous    it    is    to    have    the    sun 
si  lining   on  such   flowers,  and   do   not    attempt   to 
])hotograph   if  there   is  iiuich   wind.     Then   set  up 
your  camera  on  the  tripod,  and  if  need   be  put  a 
red  screen   (made  out  of  red  wallpaper  and   ))am- 
boo  canes)  l)ehind  the   group  to  be  photographed. 
Start    working    with  your    camera    about    six   feet 
away,    using    the    planiscope    over    the   lens,    and 
having  the  camera  either  directly  opposite  to  the 
flowers    or   at    an    angle    to   them.      See    how    the 
group  looks    on    the    screen    on    the  back    of    the 
camera,    and  if   there   is  still  room   on  the  plate, 
get  the  camera  nearer  and  nearer.     It  is  possible 
to  take   a  small    group   of    flowers    at    a   range  of 
two    feet,    but    three    feet    or   four    feet    would   be 
better  for  the  amateur.     Focus  very  slowly,  with 
great  care  and  patience,  not  trying  to  get  a  dis- 
tant  flower   in  focus   but   striving   to    get   on    the 
plate   the  majority   of  the   picture  in  focus.      Cut 
off   all    excessive    "  foreground  "    if   out   of   focus, 
as  is  likely,  Ity  the  rising  or  cross  front,  and  when 
your  are  genuinely  satisfied  that  you  cannot  make 
the  picture  any  better  than  it  is,  put  in  the  plate. 
Amateurs  who  care  for  "  stopping  down  "  should, 
oF  course,  give  exposures  in  i)roportion. 

Development,    &c. 

I  have  found  B.  &  W.'s  Tabloid  "  Rytol  "  ex- 
cellent for  this,  and  it  is  most  convenient.  De- 
velopment should  be  full  to  my  mind,  but  do  not 
overdo  it,  of  course,  as  you  want  the  principal 
subject  to  stand  out  very  clearly.  When  you  have 
got  all  detail  in  your  "  subject,"  have  the  plate 
out  and  into  the  hypo,  as  the  less  you  develop 
out-of-focus-backgroinid  the  better.  Wash  ir- 
running  water  for  an  hour  or  two  after  fixing. 
Plant  and  flower  photograjdis  are  best  printed  on 
a  gaslight  paper,  such  as  Griffin's  "  Noctona.  ' 


Watering  Flowers. 

If  water  is  to  do  any  real  good  to  the  plants 
themselves,  and  the  soil  is  very  dry,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  it  must  be  given.  A  dro])  now  and 
more  to-morrow  is  not  good  at  all,  and  it  may  do 
positive  harm  to  the  flowers  in  so  much  as  it 
attracts  their  roots  to  the  surface,  which  is  very 
bad  So  when  you  water,  water  well.  But  do  not 
on  the  other  hand  give  so  much  water,  and  water 
in  such  bvdk  as  to  wash  the  soil  away.  Moderate 
your  application  to  suit  indivitlual  plants,  and  a 
lug  plant  like  a  Lupin  or  Michaelmas  Daisy  or  a 
Chrysanthemum  will  want  much  more  water  than 
a  group  of  seedlings  which  have  only  recently 
been  pricked  out. 

Annuals  such  as  Shirley  Poppies,  Godetias, 
Clarkias,  &c.,  which  are  growing  strongly,  neecl 
a  good  deal  of  water  in  the  sunmier  months  or 
they  soon  get  "  over  "  and  go  terribly  to  seed. 
But  conversely,  ])lants  like  the  strong  Lupins 
mentioned  above  do  not  generally  need  water  un- 
less the  weather  be  very  dry,  for,  being  bigger  and 
stronger,  their  roots  go  deeper  into  tlie  soil,  and 
they  are  thus  able  to  get  moisture  from  below, 
which  smaller  plants  cannot  reach,  and  so  do  not 
feel  drought  so  much. 

When  watering  annuals  of  all  sorts  use  a  can 
with  a  not  too  large  spray  rose  on  it.  The  rose 
should  have  fine  holes  in  it  or  the  water  will  come 
out  too  strongly  and  often  damage  the  brittle 
shoots  of  the  annuals.  Great  care  is  needed  to 
be  certain  that  the  water  really  reaches  the  roots, 
for  if  the  annuals  be  thick  the  foliage  may  throw 
it  off.  So  it  is  best  in  such  a  case  of  tall-growing 
annuals  to  apply  the  ros'^  of  the  can  near  the  bot- 
tom or  boundary  of  the  clump,  and  the  water 
then   runs  in. 

With  regard  to  the  watering  of  strong  peren- 
nials and  roses  in  the  mixed  border,  and  in  their 
own  private  borders,  a  rose  on  the  can  is  little 
use  save  as  a  means  of  freshening  up  the  foliage. 
These  i>lants,  as  said  before,  require  in  really  clry 
weather  a  good  soaking  of  water  at  the  root, 
so  the  spray  rose  should  be  taken  off  the  neck  of 
the  can  and  a  good  supply  of  water  poured  down 
into  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  be  gentle  in  administering  water  without  a  rose 
as  it  is  then  the  soil  is  liat)le  to  be  washed  away. 
As  regards  feeding,  the  plants  in  the  average 
flower  garden,  do  not  require  it  and  very  often 
are  much  better  without  it,  it  is  so  liable  to  be 
overdone.  If,  however,  flowers  of  exceptional  size 
and  strength  and  goodness  of  colour  are  required, 
a  little  Clay's  Fertilizer  may  be  used  in  the  water 
once  a  week.  No  more  should  be  used  than  the 
instructions  say,  for  that  quantity  has  been  found 
to  be  the  best.  W^ater  containing  fertilizer  should 
l)e  kept  off  the  foliage  of  the  flowers,  or  if  some 
gets  on,  wash  it  off  with  clean  water  at  once. 

The  best  time  to  apply  the  water  is  a  subject  for 
discussion,  as  it  may  well  be  applied  in  the  early 
morning,  or  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  has  no 
great  power.  If  it  can  be  kept  more  or  less  off 
t^he  foliage,  then  it  may  well  be  applied  in  the 
early  morning,  but  it  is  not  always  convenient  to 
apply  it  at  such  an  early  hour,  and  in  that  case  it 
must  be  applied  in  the  evening. 

Watering  is  a  laborious  operation,  but  it  is  well 
worth  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  none  will  neglect 
ilieir  lovely  flowers  this  year  if  they  think  how 
much  flowers  can  cheer  the  uumy  dark  hours 
brought  about  by  the  war. 
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Allotments 


Allotments  have  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  authorities  concerned  in  Enghmd.  Ai)i)arently 
rather  more  allotments  have  been  given  up  than 
llie  circnnistances  jnstified.  and  this,  combined 
with  the  world  shortage  of  food,  has  again  drawn 
attention  to  this  sonrce  of  supply.  Individual 
necessity  will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  keeping 
allotments  inrder  cultivation.  The  high  prices  of 
vegetables,  and  especially  one  of  the  staple  foods 
like  Potatoes,  will  force  men  to  procure  vacant 
land  to  grow  this  crop  alone.  In  Belfast  many  men 
have  taken  vacant  plots,  in  addition  to  the  one 
they  already  cultivated,  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
Potatoes.  Men  accustomed  to  little  leisure,  and 
finding  their  working  hours  considerably  reduced, 
see  in  allotments  their  spare  time  can  be  profitably 
employed.  The  greatest  factor  operating  against 
allotments  generally  is  the  lack  of  proper  organisa- 
tion. Plotholders  generally  have  laboured  their 
land  under  sufferance,  and  treated  it  more  or  less 
as  a  side  show.  Allotments  have  now  become  a 
lecognised  part  of  the  connnunity  at  large,  and  the 
holders  only  ask  for  fair  treatment. 

Potatoes. — The  early  Potatoes  in  the  North  arc 
not — at  the  time  of  writing — approaching  maturity, 
and  the  season  is  not  likely  to  be  an  early  one. 
Generally,  however,  the  crop  looks  satisfactory  and 
healthy,  so  far  as  the  haulms  are  concerned.  It  is 
strange  that  on  allotments.  Potatoes  are  often 
neglected  with  regard  to  cultivation  between  the 
rows  during  the  growing  season.  The  crop  itself, 
to  a  certain  extent,  keeps  the  weeds  down,  so  per- 
haps this  is  the  cause  of  not  hoeing  and  harrowing 
the  surface.  Potatoes  on  lazy  beds,  and  where  they 
are  planted  rather  closely  together  between  the 
rows,  should  be  moidded  carefully.  In  the  case  of 
the  rows.  Potatoes  should  not  be  earthed  up  to  a 
point  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  or  the  rain  will  be 
thrown  off  between  the  rows.  The  top  shovdd  be 
left  so  that  the  rain  may  penetrate  to  the  roots. 
When  the  early  Potatoes  are  being  lifted  select  suit- 
able seed  Potatoes  for  next  season.  It  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  properly  sprouted  Potatoes  for 
early  planting.  The  selected  seed  shoidd  be  placed 
in  the  light,  so  that  the  sets  may  be  greened. 

General  Work. — The  showery  weather  during 
Jiuie  was  very  stiitable  for  planting  generally. 
Leeks  are  an  extremely  useful  crop  for  an  allot- 
ment. They  require  a  well-manured  groinad  for 
good  development,  but  "if  the  land  was  manured 
well  for  early  Potatoes  the  position  will  be  usefid. 
There  are  many  ways  of  planting  Leeks.  One  of 
the  best  is  to  make  a  good  hole  with  a  long  dibber 
and  drop  the  Leeks  in.  The  roots  soon  take  hold 
of  the  new  soil,  and  rain  gradually  fills  the  hole, 
so  that  there  will  be  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Leek 
blanched.  If  Celery  has  not  yet  been  planted  out, 
it  shoidd  now  be  in  the  trenches  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Savoys,  Late  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Broccoli  should  also  be  planted  out  if  not  already 
done.  The  groimd  should  be  made  firm  for  late 
Broccoli  and  such  crops  which  have  to  stand  the 
winter.  As  Shallots  and  Potato  Onions  ripen  they 
should  be  taken  up  and  dried.  Turn  the  base  of 
the  bull)S  to  the  smi.  This  is  the  part  which  re- 
quires drying  most,  and  if  the  plants  are  left  on  the 
ground  they  will  not  readily  form  new  roots  during 
showery  weather. 

Seed  Sowing.— The  most  important  crop  of 
Cabbages  is  usually  sown  about  the  end  of  the 
month.      Sorts   shoidd    1)e   selected   which    have   a 


rei)utation  for  not  shooting  or  running  to  seed  in 
the  spring.  The  varieties  Klower  of  Spring  and 
Ellam's  Early  are  both  satisfactory.  If  the  seeds 
are  sown  ))roadcast  and  thinly,  sturdy  ])lants  will 
be  available,  able  to  stand  the  winter  when  planted 
out.  A  few  seeds  of  Lettuce,  sown  where  they  will 
not  require  transplanting,  will  give  late  supplies. 
]^arsley  sown  in  this  month  gives  a  useful  supply 
lu'.xt  spring  and  summer.  It  is  not  so  generjdly 
known  that  seeds  of  Early  Carrots  and  White 
Turnips  may  be  sown  tliis  month  with  some  liope 
of  success,  but  all  the  vacant  ground  can  easily  be 
filled  with  greens.  The  allotment  should  be  made 
to  prolong  the  supply  of  vegetables  over  as  long  a 
X)eriod  as  possible. 

Insect  Pests. — I  know  of  no  better  place  than  a 
large  group  of  allotments  to  get  a  collection  of  in- 
sect pests  and  plant  diseases  which  attiick  vegetable 
crops.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Potato 
disease,  which  is  well  known,  the  various  pests  are 
usually  described  as  "  grub  "  or  "  canker,"  accord- 
ing to  the  locality.  Allotment  holders  have  a  most 
unfortunate  habit,  when  they  see  a  plant  attacked, 
of  pulling  the  infected  plant  up,  looking  at  it,  and 
then  throwing  it  on  the  ground.  The  i^roper  way, 
when  a  plant  is  diseased  beyond  remedy,  is  to  burn 
it.  The  successful  treatment  of  vegetable  pests 
usually  lies  in  the  way  of  preventive  measures. 
The  e.rceUfvf  Jpoficfit  issued  hi/  the  Department  of 
A(jiicuUii re  (ind  TecJi u'unl  J iistruriion  for  Irelund 
should  he  i  (/nsulfed ,  pn rticuhirs  of  irhich  ■usually 
appear  i  ii  the  ad  rerfisr  in  ( iif  (■(diinius  of  this 
jouriad . 

The  Flower  Border. — Seedling  plants  of  Wall- 
flowers and  Sweet  William  will  require  transplant- 
ing as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  Transplant 
into  rows,  giving  sufficient  space  for  the  plants  to 
grow  into  bushy  specimens.  Manure  or  decayed 
leaves  dug  into  the  ground  are  very  helpful  in 
enabling  tlie  plants  to  be  lifted  with  plenty  of  soil 
at  the  roots.  Dahlias  and  similar  plants  shoidd 
be  kept  tied  to  the  stakes.  If  desired,  weak  ap])li- 
cations  of  manure  water  may  be  given  to  Sweet 
Peas.  Carnations  are  usually  layered  during  this 
month.  Select  a  good,  strong  slioot,  and  pass  the 
knife  through  a  joint  about  an  inch  long  to  form 
a  tongue.  Press  the  tongue  into  some  sifted  soil 
about  the  plant,  holding  it  into  position  with  a 
hairpin  or  piece  of  bent  wire.  Some  plotholders 
are  keen  on  budding  roses.  This  operation  is 
usually  done  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Cuttings 
of  the  half-ripened  wood  of  Roses  root  readily  in 
sandy  soil,  especially  the  clindjing  varieties,  such 
as  Dorothy  Perkins.  Cuttings  also  may  be  inserted 
of  Pansies  and  Violas. 

G.  H.  O. 


Paeonia  L'Esperance, 

This  remarkable  and  handsome  hybrid  flowered 
very  well  this  year,  and  gives  every  promise  of 
proving  an  interesting  and  beautiful  hardy  plant. 

The  leaves  are  of  ample  proi)ortions,  glaucous 
green  above  and  glaucous  below.  The  flowers  are 
large,  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  made  up  of 
several  rows  of  ])etals,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
flushed  with  reddish  purple  at  the  base. 

The  only  fault  of  the  plant  is  a  disposition  to 
produce  the  flowers  too  close  to  the  leaves,  some- 
times, indeed,  almost  beneath  them.  This,  how- 
ever, is  in  a  measure  compensated  for  by  the  size 
and  attractive  colour,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
more  hyluids  on  the  same  lines  may  be  produced, 
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The   Month^s    Work. 


Midland  and  Northern   Counties. 

By  Mr.  F.   Streeter,   Gardener  to  B.  H.  Barton, 

Esq.,    D.L.,    Straffan    House,   Straffan, 

Co.   Kildare. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 

Asparagus. — If  Asparagus  seeds  were  sown  in 
their  permanent  beds  they  will  require  thinning  to 
12  inches,  so  tliat  they  may  become  strong  and 
sturdy.  Keep  the  beds  hand-weeded  and  stir  the 
surface  soil  with  a  small  hand-fork  occasionally. 
Give  the  bearing  beds  a  slight  dressing  of  artificial 
manure,  and  in  very  hot  weather  several  good  soak- 
ings  of  water.  Keep  the  whole  plot  clean  and  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  growths  supported  from  rough 
winds. 

Cabbage. — This  is  the  principal  month  in  cold 
districts  for  sowing  Spring  Cabbage.  It  is  best  to 
make  a  small  sowing  on  a  warm  border,  and  allow 
the  plants  to  mature  where  sown.  In  mild  autunuis 
these  will  give  early  heads  fit  for  use  from  Novem- 
ber onwards.  For  main  supplies  sow  a  good  quan- 
tity between  July  25th  and  August  5th.  Choose 
varieties  that  are  recouunended  for  this  sowing — 
Flower  of  Spring,  April,  Harbinger,  and  Ellam's 
Early.  These  may  be  relied  on  to  give  excellent  re- 
sults and  successions.  Select  a  cool,  shady,  border 
for  sowing,  and,  if  the  soil  is  very  dry,  give  the 
drills  a  good  soaking.  This  will  hasten  germina- 
tion. Aphis  and  mildew  sometimes  cause  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  must  be  at  once  checked.  Net 
the  beds  to  protect  from  birds. 

Carrots. — Make  a  final  sowing  of  stump-rooted 
Carrots  on  an  open  site.  This  sowing  will  supply 
roots  during  the  autunni  and  winter  months.  Allow 
them  to  stay  on  the  ground,  and  draw  as  required. 
Dust  the  previoiTS  sowings  with  soot,  and  keep  the 
ground  constantly  stirred  with  the  Dutch  hoe. 

Potatoes. — As  the  earliest  plantings  become  fit 
for  lifting,  take  them  up  carefully  and  let  them 
stay  on  the  ground  for  a  few  hours,  that  the  skins 
may  become  hardened  before  placing  in  the  store 
house.  Lay  them  out  thinly,  and  keep  the  house 
dark.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared,  fork  over  the 
site  and  sow  a  winter  crop  of  Spinach  or  Salad. 

Parsley. — Make  another  sowing  of  Parsley  if  by 
any  chance  last  month's  sowing  has  not  germinated 
well. 

Tomatoes. — Go  over  all  the  Tomato  plants  at  least 
once  a  week  and  remove  the  lateral  growths.  Keep 
to  the  one  stem,  and  do  not  allow  more  than  four 
trusses  to  set  before  pinching  out  the  tips  of  the 
plants,  and  watch  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
want  of  water.  Do  not  defoliate  the  plants  as  is 
often  done.  If  the  leaves  are  too  thick,  just 
shorten  a  few  near  the  fruit. 

Cucumbers. — Keep  the  Cucumber  plants  growdng 
in  frames  constantly  stopped,  and  remove  all 
leaves  turning  yellow.  Cut  the  fruit  as  they  become 
large  enough,  and  give  an  occasional  top-dressing; 
also  a  little  manure  water  when  watering.  Use 
warm  water  at  all  times,  and  keep  plenty  of  mois- 
ture in  the  frames,  otherwise  the  fruit  soon 
becomes  bitter.  Ridge  CTicumbers  growing  in 
warm  positions  require  plenty  of  water,  the  foliage 
kept  nice  and  thin,  and  evenly  filling  the  space. 
Cut  the  fruit  quite  young. 

Endive. — Make  a  liberal  sowing  of  Endive  in 
good,  rich  soil  for  supplying  Salads  during  the 
autinnn.  Blanch  the  plants  well  before  sending 
into  the  kitchen,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  very 


bitter.     Green  Curled  and  Batavian  are  excellent 
varieties. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— Give  the  Marrows  heavy 
soaknigs,  if  the  weather  is  at  all  hot  and  dry.  Thin 
out  all  small,  worthless  growths,  and  cut  the  fruit 
quite  young.  Mildew  is  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some, and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  plants  in 
several  positions. 

Celery.— Continue  to  plant  out  the  latest  plants 
of  Celery.  Dust  all  the  plants  occasionally  with 
good,  fresh  soot.  On  no  account  must  they  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water.  Thoroughly 
soak  the  trenches,  and  snray  over  on  warm  even- 
ings. Keep  quite  clean  from  weeds,  and  keep  all 
side  shoots  and  deformed  leaves  picked  off. 

I.eeks.— Leeks  may  still  be  planted  for  late  sup- 
plies and  treated  as  recommended  last  month. 
Draw  the  paper  collars  uv  a  few  inches,  and  add 
a  little  fine  soil  to  the  earliest  nlants. 

Late  Peas.— Stake  and  mulch'  all  Peas  as  they 
become  ready.  On  well-trenched  ground  they  will 
not  require  watering  at  the  root,  but  an  evening 
dew  over  in  fine  weather  will  greatly  assist  them. 
Sometimes  a  good  crop  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
an  early  variety,  such  as  Early  Giant,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  month ;  but  everything  depends  on  the 
weather. 

Spinach.— Sow  plenty  of  perennial  spinach  for 
next  winter's  supplies.  This  often  gives  large  sup- 
plies of  good  leaves,  while  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
either  the  pricklv  or  Victoria  Round.  Thin  the 
seedlings  to  12  inches  when  they  are  well  above 
ground..  Continue  to  make  frequent  sowings  of 
Summer  Spinach  in  cool,  shady  positions. 

Coleworts.— Make  another  sowing  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  for  winter  supplies  of  Rosette 
Coleworts.  Put  out  a  good  plantation  of  those  sewn 
last  month.  These  are  most  useful  where  large 
quantities  of  Cabbage  are  required. 

Turnips. — Make  a  sowing  of  Turnips  for  winter 
supplies  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  this  month. 
Thin  out  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they  can  be 
conveniently  handled,  and  use  I'le  Dutch  hoe  as 
frequently  as  possible.  Dust  over  occasionally 
with  soot  and  wood  ashes.  This  will  greatly  assist 
the  growth. 

Winter  Onions. — Sow  seeds  of  Lemon  Rocca 
and  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  in  drills,  15  inches  apart, 
to  furnish  bulbs  for  next  spring. 

Shallots  and  Potato  Onions. — As  soon  as  these 
vegetables  are  well  ripened  they  may  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  cold  frames  with  plenty  of  air  before 
storing  them  away. 

Seakale. — Keep  all  side  shots  cleaned  away, 
leaving  only  the  strongest  crown  to  each  plant.  If 
growth  is  not  satisfactory,  give  another  dressing  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  in  warm  weather.  Keep  the  beds 
free  from  weeds,  and  in  hot  weather  a  few  good 
soakings  of  liquid  manure  water  will  prove  most 
beneficial. 

Runner  Beans. — Assist  the  growth  of  the  Scarlet 
Runner  Beans  by  liberal  supplies  of  diluted  manure 
water.  Thin  the  shoots  if  they  are  too  thick,  and 
give  them  good  syringings  in  the  evenings;  mulch 
between  the  rows.  This  will  keep  the  ground  moist 
and  help  the  crop  to  set. 

Winter  Greens. — Plant  out  Broccolis,  Autumn 
Giant  Cauliflower,  Cabbage,  Savoys,  Kales,  and 
Kohl  Rabbi  as  the  plants  become  fit.  Fill  every 
available  space,  and  allov/  no  ground  to  stand  idle. 
As  the  early  summer  crops  finish,  fill  up  at  once 
with  winter  ones.  The  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli 
is  very  hardy  and  most  useful  when  the  Broccoli 
proper  are  not  turning  in  fast  enough. 

Herbs.— Cut   over   the   Herbs   for   drying,    tying 
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the  differeiu  variL'tics  in  small  luiurlics  ready  lor 
winter  use.  Keep  all  weeds  down,  and  the  \\h(ile 
garden  elean  and  smart. 

The  Haruy  Fuuir  Gardkn. 

Ai'RicoTS. — The  Apricot  trees  will  recjuire  con- 
siderable attention  now  that  tlie  fruit  is  swellin^^ 
Give  plenty  of  manure  water  till  they  begin  to 
ripen.  Apply  a  nndcliing  of  sliort  manure  if  this 
has  not  already  been  done.  When  the  borders  are 
very  nariow  and  close  to  hard  walks,  &c.,  a  few- 
holes  should  l)e  1)orcd  with  an  iron  bar,  and  these 
filled  with  water,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  main 
roots.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  give  the 
trees  a  thorough  good  syringing,  first  with  an  in- 
secticide and  afterwards  with  clean  water. 

Strawberries. — If  the  earliest  runners  were 
rooted  as  advised  last  month  they  will  now  ))e 
ready  for  severing  from  tlie  parent  ])iants.  Should 
the  ground  not  be  ready  for  them,  plunge  the  jjots 
in  a  shady  position  and  attend  carefully  to  the 
watering.  The  main  batch  of  runners  should  be 
layered  immediately  they  are  ready,  taking  care 
not  to  tread  on  any  of  the  fruit.  As  they  pass  out 
of  fruit,  clean  the  ])eds  at  once,  giving  a  dose  of 
artificial  manure  and  gently  forking  t)etween  the 
plants.  If  the  ground  is  very  dry,  a  good  soaking 
of  water  will  greatly  assist  the  crowns  to  strengthen 
up. 

Alpine  Strawberries. — These  plants  will  now  re- 
quire a  good  mulching.  Keep  all  runners  and  weeds 
cleaned  off.  Give  the  trusses  some  slight  support 
to  keep  the  fruit  clean.  When  the  first  fnnts  have 
set,  place  the  nets  on  to  protect  from  l)irds,  &c. 

Raspberries. — When  the  fruit  has  all  been  picked 
cut  out  the  old  fruiting  canes  and  give  the  new 
canes  support  from  rough  winds.  Clean  away  all 
weeds  and  suckers,  and  give  good  soakings  of  liquid 
manure  water,  the  object  being  to  build  up  strong 
canes  for  next  season's  fruiting.  With  the  autunni 
fruiting  varieties  thin  down  the  growths  to  the 
strongest  and  best  i^laced.  and  give  sufficient  ties 
to  hold  them  in  position.  Mulch  with  short 
manure,  and  give  good  waterings. 

IjOganberries. — Keep  the  Loganberries  picked 
and  used  as  they  become  fit.  Tie  up  the  current 
year's  growths  quite  clear  of  the  present  fruiting 
canes,  cutting  away  the  weak  growths  and  any 
that  are  not  required  for  filling  the  wires  after  the 
))earing  canes  are  cut  out.  Treat  tlu^  Blackberries 
the  same  way,  allowing  all  the  sun  ])ossible  to 
reach  the  fruit;  otherwise  it  will  be  practically 
flavourless. 

Peaches  .\nd  Nectarines. — These  trees  are  now 
making  good,  clean  growth,  and  require  constant 
attention.  Tie  and  train  the  shoots  evenly  over 
the  alloted  space,  allowing  at  least  six  inches 
between  the  shoots.  The  earliest  varieties  will 
begin  to  ripen,  and  will  need  exposing.  Remove 
any  leaves  that  lap  over  the  fruit,  and  place  a  fiat 
piece  of  wood  behind  the  fruit  to  give  them  all  the 
sun  possible.  I  have  used  old  Venetian  blinds, 
sawn  into  8-inch  lengths,  tied  on  to  the  wires,  with 
good  results.  Special  care  will  he  needed  to  kec]) 
the  roots  in  good  condition.  Give  light  and  fre- 
quent dressings  of  an  approved  artificial  manure 
and  a  good  nndch  of  short  manure,  thoroughly 
washing  the  goodness  down  to  the  roots.  Where 
Cardinal  Nectarine  splits  and  the  flesh  cracks  open, 
give  the  fruit  a  slight  sluide  din-ing  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day,  and  withhold  w'ater  at  the  root  after  it 
begins  to  colour.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
this  variety  in  very  early  houses,  but  not  outside. 
Keep  the  trees  well  syringed  to  keep  down  red 
spider  and  thrip. 

Figs. — Fig  trees  on  south  borders  will  soon  be 
ril^ening   the   first    crop.        Do   not    water   quite   ao 


much,  but  d(j  not  allow  the  trees  to  suffer  from 
moisture.  Thin  out  the  weak  and  useless  wood, 
and  keep  the  leaves  from  shading  tlie  fruit.  Stop  the 
strongest  growing  shoots  at  the  foin-tli  or  fifth  leaf. 

MoREi.Lo  Cheimues. — Morcllo  Cherry  trees  that 
are  bearing  heavy  c-rops  will  need  careful  thinning. 
The  thinned  fruit  may  be  used  in  the  kitchen. 
Fully-established  trees  will  greatly  benefit  l)y  weak 
doses  of  artificial  manure  well  washed  down  to  the 
roots.  Attend  to  disbudding  and  tying  in  the 
shoots,  and  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour  place  the 
nets  in  position,  keeping  them  out  from  the  wall. 
If  1)1  ack  aphis  is  jjresent  give  a  good  syringing  with 
(Quassia  Extract.  Do  not  use  insecticides  after  they 
l)egin  to  coloiu'.  Clean,  soft  water  only  must  be 
then  used. 

Summer  Pruning. — If  the  pinching  and  training 
has  been  done  as  advised  in  previous  calendars 
there  will  not  be  much  to  be  done  except  the  secur- 
ing of  the  leading  shoots,  and  where  the  trees  have 
made  considerable  growth  these  may  again  be 
shortened.  Endeavour  to  get  the  sun  to  reach 
every  branch.  On  hot  days  give  the  trees  a  good 
syringing  in  the  evening. 

Black  Currants.— As  soon  as  the  crop  of  Black 
Currants  are  picked,  the  trees  should  be  carefully 
I)runed.  Try  and  bring  up  the  strong  basal  shoots 
to  form  next  season's  fruiting  wood,  and  cut  the 
old  shoots  clean  out.  Do  not  allow  too  many  shoots 
to  remain. 

Red  and  White  Currants. — Where  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  are  planted  on  north  walls,  net  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  show  colour,  and  retard 
the  ripening  by  heavy  sluiding  as  much  as  possible 
with  hexagon  netting. 

Wasps  and  Flies. — Destroy  these  pests  as  quickly 
as  ijossible.  Bottles  and  jars  half  filled  with  sweet- 
ened liquid  tied  along  the  wires  will  trap  a  large 
number,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  deadly  to 
wasf^s.  Soak  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  and  place  at  the 
entrance  of  their  nests.  The  cyanide  is  deadly 
poisonous,  and  must  be  kept  locked  up. 

The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Carnations. —  l^ayering  may  now  be  proceeded 
with.  Mix  up  a  good  heap  of  the  following  com- 
post : — 2  i)arts  finely  sifted  loam,  2  j^arts  sand,  and 
1  part  leaf  soil.  Place  a  good  mound  aroiuid  the 
plants  to  be  layered.  Select  all  good,  healthy 
"  grass  "  (cutting  out  the  weak  growths),  and  split 
the  stem  through  a  joint,  fastening  with  a  wire 
pin  or  wood  peg.  If  large  quantities  are  reqiured, 
notch  the  shoot  and  keep  in  position  with  a  stone 
similar  to  layering  Strawberries;  give  a  good 
watering  and  keep  moist  initil  the  young  roots  are 
formed. 

Roses. — Keep  all  dead  flowers  picked  off  innne- 
diately  they  fade.  Continue  to  feed  with  small 
quantities  of  artificial  manure,  and  where  the 
ground  is  very  dry  give  a  good  soaking  of  clear 
water.  Tie  in  the  shoots  of  all  climl)ers  before  they 
get  very  long.  Keep  all  standards  securely 
fastened.  Be  on  the  alert  for  green  fly,  spraying 
at  once  with  the  Quassia  Extract.  Where  ))udding 
is  practised,  this  may  now  ))e  done. 

liiLiuMS. — Stake  all  Jiiliums  before  they  get 
damaged  with  storms  and  winds.  Keejj  a  sharp 
watch  for  aphis,  syringing  with  Qiuissia  Extract, 
and  dusting  with  tobacco  powder.  Apply  a  niulch 
of  well-rotted  cow  manure  and  sand  well  mixed, 
and  see  that  they  do  not  suft'er  from  drought. 

Bedding  Plants. — Attend  to  the  watering  still  of 
all  sunmier  bedding  plants,  giving  thorough  soak- 
ings. Keep  all  tall  growing  subjei-ts  neatly  staked 
and  cleaned,  removing  all  dead  foliage  and  flowers. 
All  creeping  and  trailing  plants  will  require  con- 
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stunt  pinching  and  pegging  down.  Alternanthenis 
will  want  their  tops  taken  out  to  bring  out  their 
l)eautiful  colourings.  Vases,  window  boxes,  and 
tubs  will  require  plenty  of  feeding  and  looking  over 
for  water  twice  a  day.  Get  them  to  thicken  out  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by 
showers  or  even  wet  days.  Get  the  bedding  scheme 
for  next  season  arranged  this  month  in  readiness 
for  propagating. 

Eemoval  of  Seed  Pods,  &c. — The  flowering 
jjeriods  of  many  subjects  may  be  greatly  prolonged 
by  the  timely  removal  of  the  seed  vessels  and  old 
flower  spikes.  Lupins,  Delphiniums,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Anchusas,  &c.,  Pansies  and  Violas  will  re- 
quire to  be  constantly  picked  over.  They  will  then 
flower  right  through  the  season. 

Lavendefi. — Cut  the  fiower  spikes  of  fiavender 
before  they  start  to  shed  their  flowers.  Lay  them 
out  thinly  on  sheets  of  brown  paper  in  a  dry  room. 
Turn  the  stalks  till  the  flowers  have  all  dropped, 
when  they  may  be  placed  in  small  nuislin  bags  for 
placing  l)etween  the  linen. 

Pot  Pourri. — Collect  plenty  of  Rose  petals, 
Scented  Pelargonium  leaves,  and  Lippia  flower  and 
leaves  for  replenishing  the  bowls  in  the  various 
rooms  in  the  house.  These  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated during  the  winter  months,  esi^ecially  when 
the, flowers  in  use  at  that  time  have  no  scent. 
Begonias,  Zonals,  Phnnbagos,  and  Euphorbias,  &c. 

Hardy  Heaths. — Where  these  beautiful  plants 
are  used  in  the  pleasure  grounds  it  is  a  good  sys- 
tem to  layer  a  certain  number  of  growths  each 
season,  thus  keeping  a  young  and  healthy  stock  of 
dwarf  plants.  Open  a  small  trench  around  the  ex- 
isting clumps  to  a  depth  of  ;>  or  4  inches,  and  fill 
with  a  sandy  compost,  using  one-third  peat.  Layer 
the  side  growths  and  not  the  points.  Make 
thoroughly  firm  and  keep  moist.  They  take  a  con- 
siderable time  to  root.  The  Irish  Heaths  are  very 
beautiful  arranged  in  large  groups,  irregular  in 
shape,  in  the  front  of  shrubberies,  &c.,  the  white 
form  appearing  like  Giant  Lily  of  the  Valley 
spikes.  When  they  have  finished  flowering  cut  all 
the  dead  flower  spikes  away.  This  will  keep  them 
dwarf  and  compact  specimens. 

Root  Pruning  of  Choice  Shrubs. — Where 
Shrubs  are  making  too  nuich  growth,  it  is  a  very 
good  plan  to  go  round  them  with  a  spade.  Thrust 
the  spade  down  straight.  Severing  the  largest  roots 
will  serve  its  purpose  and  kec])  them  within  boimdft. 

Dahlias. — In  hot,  dry  weather  Dahlias  will 
greatly  beneflt  from  good  soakings  of  water.  Apply 
a  good  nuilch  of  well-decayed  manure  aroimd  the 
stems.  Keep  the  shoots  well  thinned  and  securely 
fastened  to  their  stakes.  Where  earwigs  are 
troublesome,  place  small  pots  filled  with  hay  on  the 
top  of  the  stakes  and  exaniine  them  every  morning. 
Broad  Beans  stalks  placed  among  the  growth  is 
also  a  good  remedy. 

Sweet  Peas. — Sweet  Peas  will  require  consider- 
able attention  now.  Keep  every  flower  picked  as 
it  becomes  fit  for  use  (except,  of  course,  where 
groups  are  planted  in  the  borders  for  effect;  then 
they  may  be  allowed  to  flower  themselves  out. 
Where  good  colour  is  required  the  dark  and  salmon 
shades  will  require  a  slight  shade  from  bright  sun. 
IF  the  ground  was  thoroughly  well  prepared  they 
will  not  require  nuich  water  at  the  root.  Good 
nmlching  and  syringing  is  uuich  to  be  preferred. 
Give  good  liberal  dressings  of  soot  in  showery 
weather. 

JviLY  OF  the  Valley.— Keep  all  Lily  of  the  Valley 
beds  perfectly  clean,  and  during  hot  spells  give 
good  soakings  of  water.  This  will  greatly  assist 
tlie  flowering  crowns  for  next  season. 

Gladioli. — Stake   and    mulch    the    Gladioli    beds 


and  borders  before  they  get  damaged.  A  few  of  the 
best  scarlet  varieties,  or  any  that  are  inclined  to 
burn  with  the  sun,  will  require  slight  shading.  I 
have  used  tissue  paper  with  good  residts  when 
extra  deep  colouring  has  been  required.  A  slight 
dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime  will  assist  the 
corms. 

Hydrangea  Paniculata  and  Hortensis  Vari- 
eties.— Insert  a  sufficient  number  of  cuttings  of  the 
above  now  for  next  season's  flowering;  use  a  fine 
sandy  compost  and  a  shaded  close  frame.  Put  the 
cuttings  in  fairly  close,  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
flag.  They  take  some  time  to  root  Well,  but  are 
very  sure,  and  by  this  means  one  has  always  a 
young  stock.  Thousands  of  these  are  used  in  5-in. 
pots  every  season  for  decorative  work,  and  even 
make  grand  displays  bedded  out. 

Darwin  and  May  Flowering  Tulips. — Lift  the 
whole  of  the  above  Tulips  now;  place  them  thinly 
in  boxes,  carefully  labelled,  and  phiced  in  a  cool 
shed  away  from  rats  and  mice. 

Bulbs  in  Grass. — Generally  speaking,  it  will  now 
be  quite  safe  to  cut  the  grass  where  Biflbs  are 
naturalised,  starting  with  the  earliest  flowering 
groups. 

Lawns. — Continue  to  keep  the  machines  at  work 
every  week.  Lawns  will  now  be  a  great  asset  to 
the  gardens.  I  do  not  think  anything  can  equal 
a  good  stretch  of  well-kept  lawn  on  a  warm  summer 
evening.  It  throws  all  the  coloured  foliage  and 
flowers  into  bold  relief  and  forms  a  niagnificent 
setting. 

Walks,  &c. — All  walks  must  be  kept  edged  and 
swept  and  of  a  smart  appearance  to  compensate  for 
the  time  and  labour  spent  on  the  upkeep  of  an 
establishment.  Keep  all  "  crazy  "  paths  free  from 
weeds,  but  allow  any  moss,  &c.,  to  remain  to  giv« 
character  and  age. 

Southern  and  Western   Counties, 

By  J.  Matthews,  The  Gardens,  Tourin,  Cappoqiiin, 
Co.  Waterford. 
The  Kitchen  Garden. 
All  vegetable  crops  will  require  attention  during 
the  dry  weather  of  July  in  the  way  of  supplying 
moisture,  and  where  necessary  apply  a  iiuflch  of 
short  manure;  failing  this,  cut  grass  from  the 
lawns  will  answer  as  a  good  substitute.  This  is 
generally  about  the  hottest  month  of  the  year,  and 
although  we  may  get  heavy  dews  at  night,  n 
merely  acts  as  a  refresher,  but  is  not  sufficient 
moisture  to  reach  the  roots. 

Asparagus. — Cutting  will  be  finished  now  for  the 
season,  and  from  now  onwards  is  the  time  to  build 
up  the  crowns  for  next  year.  Apply  a  nuflch  of 
short  stable  manure  and  thorough  soakings  of 
water. 

Broccoli. — As  the  ground  becomes  vacant  get 
the  winter  varieties  planted. 

Cauliflower  for  late  cutting  should  l)e  put  out 
now,  watering  well;  they  require  rich  soil. 

Cabbage. — Make  a  small  sowing  about  the  20th 
of  the  month  for  early  spring  supplies,  and  another 
ten  days  later;  protect  the  seeds  from  l)irds. 
Flower  of  Spring,  Early  Harbinger,  and  Sutton's 
April  are  good  varieties  for  this  sowing,  and  can 
generally  be  depended  on  not  to  run  to  seed.  I  heard 
reports  from  different  quarters  in  this  locality  of 
quite  50  ner  cent,  bolting  this  year,  and  I  think 
this  is  diie  more  to  the  selection  of  varieties  than 
early  sowing.  I  generally  grow  about  twelve  hun- 
dreci,  and  rarely  have  any  bolting.  This  year  I 
had  "none  from  the  three  varieties  mentioned. 
Make  further  pUintings  of  Kale  and  Savoys  to 
stand  the  winter. 
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Carrots. — Young  tendor  roots  are  appreciated  at 
all  times,  and  a  sowing  may  be  made  now  for  late 
pulling.  Choose  a  stum])-rooted  variety,  and  sow- 
in  a  position  where  jtroteetion  ean  he  given  fiom 
early  frosts. 

Celery. — Comi)lete  the  i)lHnting  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  spraying  the  Potatoes  go  over  the 
Celery  too  as  a  xn'eventive  nieasiu'e  against  diseas(\ 

Frexch  Be.\ns. — Make  a  fiu'ther  sowing  to  kee]) 
the  supply  going;  another  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  on  an  early  Ijorder  where  protection  can  ho 
given  to  finish  the  crop. 

Lettuce  requires  sowing  on  a  cool  l)order  during 
the  hot,  dry  weather.  Sow  thinly  where  they  are 
to  mature,  as  when  transplanted  they  do  not  start 
away  so  quick  now. 

Onions. — These  w-ill  l)e  making  good  progress 
now.  A  dusting  of  artificial  manure  hoed  in, 
watering  afterwards  will  push  them  on. 

Potatoes. — Early  varieties  sliould  be  lifted  as 
soon  as  they  ripen,  selecting  the  tubers  for  seed 
piirposes.  These  may  lie  on  the  ground  for  a  few- 
days  to  green  before  storing  away  in  a  cool,  airy 
place. 

Parsley. — Sow  for  standing  through  the  winter, 
early  in  the  month.  A  good  supply  of  water  will 
be  required  to  germinate  the  seed  if  the  weather 
continues  dry. 

Tomatoes. — Plants  put  out  early  last  month  will 
require  constant  attention  to  disbudding  and  tying 
up  to  the  supports.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
plants  when  three  or  four  trusses  of  fruits  are 
formed.  This  number  will  be  about  what  can  be 
ripened  before  the  end  of  the  season.  Cut  back 
some  of  the  foliage  if  overshading  fruit,  but  on  no 
account  strip  the  plants  or  the  flavour  will  lie  im- 
paired. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — These  will  require  ])lenty 
of  liquid  manure  to  swell  up  the  fruits.  Stop  the 
main  shoots  and  subsequent  laterals  at  the  first 
leaf  past  the  fruit. 

Keep  the  hoe  and  grub  going  amongst  all  crops, 
which  in  many  cases  saves  watering  apart  from 
destroying  weeds. 

Apply  weedkiller  to  garden  paths,  taking  car(>  to 
protect  live  edgings.  This  is  best  put  on  in  the 
evening  or  on  dull  days  to  save  evaporation. 

The    Fruit    Garden. 

Sunnner  pi'uning  will  still  claim  some  time,  and 
in  such  seasons  as  this  when  the  crops  are  light 
wood  growth  is  generally  stronger.  Strong  shoots 
that  are  making  second  growths  should  be  gone 
over  a  second  time,  pinching  back  to  the  first  leaf. 
Stimulants  should  only  be  given  to  trees  that  are 
bearing  a  fair  crop. 

Peaches  .\nd  Nectarines  will  be  conqjleting  the 
stoning  period,  and  may  be  finally  thinned  to  the 
required  crop,  according  to  what  the  trees  will  liear 
and  finish  well;  overcropping  should  be  avoided. 

Regulate  the  young  wood,  tying  in  between  the 
fruiting  branches,  thus  allowing  more  sun  and  air 
to  reach  the  fruit.  Place  nets  in  position  as  soon 
as  colouring  begins. 

Strawberries. — Preparations  should  be  taken  in 
hand  for  planting  as  soon  as  possible.  Strawberries 
follow  well  after  Potatoes  or  Cabbage,  providing 
the  ground  is  in  good  heart.  If  trenched  and  well 
manured  previously  so  much  the  better.  Dig  in 
some  well-rotted  manure,  and  leave  to  settle  for  a 
week  or  two.  Tow^ards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
runners  will  be  well  rooted  and  ready  to  plant. 
Tread  the  soil  firmly  and  rake  level,  marking  off 
drills  at  least  2^  feet  apart,  placing  the  plants  15 


to  18  inches  apart,  according  to  the  hahit  of  grow-fh.  j 

Plant  firmly  and  water  well  if  the  weather  is  dry.  ' 
Pot  uj)  into  6-inch  pots  those  intended  for  forcing, 

and  stand  them  on  a  hard  ash  bottom  in  full  sun,  I 

where  they  will  ripen  strong  crow-ns  before  the  end  j 
of   the  season. 

Weeds  and  insect  pests  nuist  be  fought  against, 
even    though    the   crop   has    failed,    as   next   year's 

weather   conditions   might    he    better,   and   neglect  ' 

now  may  seriously  affect  next  year's  crop  of  fruit.  i 

Raspberries,   if  dry  weather   continues,  will   re-  i 

quire  plenty  of  water,  weak  liquid  manure,  if  avail-  I 

able,   apart    from    finishing    off    the    crop,  it  will  | 

strengthen    the    canes   for    next    season.        J^ogan-  i 

berries  also  will  take  a  lot  of  water,  especially  if  j 

planted  against  walls.  Secure  the  young  canes  from  "j 
getting  destroyed  with  the  wind. 

The    Pleasure   Grounds.  j 

The  plants  that  were  bedded  out  last  month  will  j 

be  making  some  show  now^  and  gradually  filling  up  I 
the   allotted   spaces.      Peg   down    Heliotropes,   Ivy 

Geraniums  and  Verbenas  until  the  ground  is  fully  , 
covered.  If  watering  is  required,  give  it  in  full 
measure,  and  as  the  plants  freely  develop  and 
cover  the  ground  less  water  will  be  necessary.  Keep 
the  buds  clear  of  weeds,  and  remove  decayed 
flowers,  applying'  stakes  where  needed.     Mow  the 

grass  regular,  and    clip    the    edges    of    buds  and  ' 

paths,  making  the  whole  as  attractive  as  possible.  , 

Border   Carn.\tions. — These   may   be  layered  as  ! 

soon   as  the  side   growths  are  long  enough.     The  < 

earlier    the    layers    are    rooted    the    stronger    the  1 
plants  will  be  to  put  out.     I  have  never  found  it 

necessary  to  make  up  a  compost  for  layering  into,  1 

but    simply    fork    up    the    soil    round    each    plant,  ; 

pegging  the  layers  into  it.     If  the  shoots  are  high  i 

up  the  stem  draw  the  earth  up  in  a  mound  sufficient  j 
for    the    layers    to    reach    it    without    l^reaking.      I 

l)elieve   this   method  saves   time   in  layering,   and  | 
watering  and  rooting  takes  place  quicker;  also,  the 
plants  lift  with  better  balls  of  roots. 

Malmaisons  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots  and  ; 

])hniged  in  a  shady  border  and  treated  in  the  same  \ 

manner.     Increase  the  stock  of  Pinks  by  inserting  j 

pipings    under    handlights    shaded    from    the    sun.  I 
These  will  root  well  in  pure  sand  made  very  firm. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. — Place  stakes  to  these 

in  good  time,  and  tie  up  the  main  stem  securely.  ! 

As  the  side  growths  develop,  these  can  be  slung  up  ; 

loosely  to   the  stake,  keeping  the  plants  in  their  i 

natural  ■■  shape.       Apply    a    dressing    of    artificial  ' 
mamire    when    the    buds    are    set    and    hoe    it    in. 

Thompson's    Plant   Manure   is   good   for   tins   pur-  i 

pose.  j 

Roses. — All  spent  flowers  should  l)e  removed  as  i 

they  fade,  and  cut  the  flowering  stems  back  to  in-  '' 

duce  them  to  break  away  again  for  a  later  display.  : 

Always  be  on  the  look  out  for  aphis  and   mildew,  i 

spraying  on  the  first  appearance.     Regular  hoeing  | 

and  watering  will  help  to  promote  a  free  growth,  ., 

and  lessen  the  attacks  of  aphis.  ', 

Violets  are  making  good  progress  since  they  were 
])lanted  out,   and   the  runners  grow  fast.       These  ■ 
must  be  pinched  back  to  the  first  joint  to  have  a  ., 
Liooa  flowering  ])lant  for  the  winter  blo^ims.    In  dry- 
weather  water  we'll  and  nuilch  with  short  manure  i 
or  leaf  mould,  and  spray  in  the  evenings.     A  good  \ 
dusting  of  soot   is   a  good   stimulant,   imparting   a 
rich  colour  to  the  foliage.  i 

Wallflowers     should     be     transplanted     before  j 
getting  drawn  up  in  the  seed  bed.       Put  out  on 

rather  firm  ground  in  drills  a  foot  apart  and  nine  j 
niches    between    the    plants    to    encourage    stocky 

plants  that  will  stand  the  winter.  \ 
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Plants   for   the    Rock   Gardener   to   avoids    or   to 

be   careful    about* 


If  one  is  a  really  keen  gardener  it  takes  a  lot  to 
damp  one's  enthusiasm,  but  there  must  be 
something  especially  resilient  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  rock  gardener  which  enables  him  to 
come  back  with  unimpaired  enthusiasm  to  the 
formation  of  his  collection  notwithstanding 
the  many  occasions  upon  which  his  ignor- 
ance has  been  imposed  \ipon  by  those  who 
should  have  been  his  friendly  advisers.  For 
it  seems  to  be  the  almost  invariable  custom, 
for  the  rock  gardener  of  some  ■experience  to 
dump  upon  the  rock  gardener  of  less  experi- 
ence all  the  ramping  invasive  weeds  with 
which  he  himself  has  struggled.  It  is  quite 
right  that  one  should  dissuade  the  inexperi- 
enced from  filling  his  garden  at  first  with  diffi- 
cult plants  like  Eritrichiums  and  some  of  the 
high  alpine  Violas,  but  it  is  almost  criminal  to 
pass  on  to  him  without  warning  plants  like 
some  of  the  Lmarias,  with  which  he  must 
make  unending  warfare.  I  remember  with  the 
deepest  gratitude  one  of  the  few  benefactors  of 
my  garden  wlio  invariably  gave  me  a  warning 
with  a  plant  where  one  was  necessary,  and  I 
sometimes  hope  that  a  particularly  warm  spot 
will  be  reserved  hereafter  for  others  who  have 
added  unnecessarily  to  my  labours. 

One  has  to  deal  with  two  types  of  pests — 
(1)  runners  and  (2)  seeders.  The  first  one  the 
worst.  Amongst  them,  unfortunately,  are  a 
few  beautiful  things  that  one  must  grow,  but 
others  have  not  even  the  merit  of  beauty. 

The  worst  pest  in  my  garden  is  possibly 
Linaria  pallida,  quite  a  pretty  toadflax  with 
large  violet  and  white  flowers,  but  it  has  tiny, 
brittle,  white,  thready  roots,  which  go  any 
depth  and  into  any  crack,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  it.  I  have  d\ig  out  a 
bed  and  thrown  away  the  soil,  but  it  still 
appears,  and  if  it  once  gets  in  among  plants 
that  one  fears  to  lift  and  move,  one  may  give 
up  the  contest  as  hopeless.  Several  other 
Linarias  are  almost  equally  bad.  L.  hepaticcF- 
folia  has  gone  right  tlirough  a  strong  bank  and 
is  spreading  rapidly  on  the  other  side.  Only 
L.  Hendcr>iOiii  and  L.  orhjamjoVia  so  far  seem 
inclined  to  confine  themselves  to  decent  limits. 


It  is  always  advisable  to  receive  with 
caution  any  plant  described  as  an  "  ideal 
carpeter  " ;  as  a  rule  this  implies  that  your 
garden  will  soon  be  all  carpet  and  no  furniture. 
Arenaria  balearica  is  one  of  these;  its  close 
mats  of  foliage  strangle  any  small,  choice  thing 
and  it  must  be  confined  to  actual  rocks.  Every 
spring  I  cut  strips  of  it  back,  leaving  a  few 
inches  of  bare  rock  between  it  and  any  soil, 
and  by  autumn  it  has  recovered  the  rock  and 
is  commencing  to  run  over  the  soil,  but  this 
plant  is  possibly  the  best  dwarf  carpeter  for 
stone,  and  its  many  white  stars  in  spring  are 
indescribably  beautiful. 

Helxine  SuUcroIii  is  even  more  invasive,  and 
has  no  flowers.  It  makes  a  thicker  mat  of 
bushy  green  that  swamps  everything  in  sum- 
mer and  dies  away  in  du'ty  brown  patches  in 
winter.  If  it  would  only  die  away  entirely  I 
would  willingly  pay  for  a  tombstone,  but  it 
doesn't;  on  the  contrary,  even  the  hardest 
winter  fails  to  kill  some  bit  tucked  away  under 
a  stone  or  in  the  foliage  of  a  mossy  Saxifrage, 
from  wdaich  it  will  surely  spread  t'he  following 
spring. 

The  Aetenas  are  surface-rooters  which  can  be 
kept  in  check  by  constant  pulling  up,  but  one 
must  beware  of  their  biuTs  in  autiunn,  which 
cling  to  one's  clothes  and  get  carried  about 
to  seed  themselves  elsewhere. 

The  Cotulas  are  also  "  carpeters  "  that  I 
could  dispense  with,  particularly  one  well- 
named    sqiiaVnla    and    another  .named    potcn- 

Anfviuiiirld  iVnuca  must  be  ti'eated  like 
Acoena.  Anonouc  sijlvestris  is  also  trouble- 
some and  it  rarelv  shows  one  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  its  beautiful  white  flowers  to  repay  one 
for  finding  a  solid  mass  of  its  leaves  appearing 
yards  away  from  whei'e  one  hoped  to  keep  it. 

Among  Campanulas,  one  must  be  careful 
about  C.  coIVma :  it  is  too  beautiful  to  be  ex- 
cluded, but  its  foliage  is  strong  and  its  roots 
are  stout  and  very  overpowering,  and  no 
ordinary  sized  rock  will  prevent  it  from  spread- 
ing to  adjoining  pockets.  Almost  equally  ram- 
pageous^whcn    it    succeeds — is    C.    puncfuta, 
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and  C.  rainoicuIoiiJcs  is  as  bad  as  the  worst 
Linaria.  Some  of  the  smaller  Campanulas, 
such  as  C.  Bcllardi  (C.  puailla  or  coespitusa  of 
gardens)  C.  Raddania  and  C.  urvatica  also 
ramp  about,  but,  being  small,  are  not  so  de- 
structive to  their  neighbours. 

Some  Euphorbias  run  fiercely  underground 
and  root  deeply,  and  any  broken  taproot  soon 
sprouts  again. 

Of  "  seeders,"  the  Epilobiums  take  i)ridc  ol' 
place.  Their  seed  pods  explode  and  lodge 
their  seeds  in  all  sorts  of  accessible  and  in- 
accessible spots,  and  wherever  they  fall  they 
germinate.  I  ruthlessly  weed  up  any  of  them 
except  E.  Dodoncei,  which,  seems  amenable  to 
reason  and  content  with  its  own  corner. 

A  much  admired  plant  is  Glaijtonia  uHari- 
foJia  from  British  Columbia.  its  quaint 
crimson,  saddle-shaped  leaves  and  white 
flowers  striped  with  pink  are  unconmion,  but 
it  seeds  itself  for  choice  in  the  heart  of  some 
small  twiggy  pbmt  and  soon  smothers  it,  but 
it  is  easily  weeded  out. 

Erinus  alpinus  only  troubles  me  in  inoraine 
soil;  there  every  seed  germinates,  and  it  loves 
to  establish  a  colony  over  some  hidden  gem 
like  Campanula.  Balneri. 

Corydalis  lutca  has  the  same  seeding  habit. 
It  affects  rock  crevices,  where  its  pr  tty,  fern- 
like foliage  and  yellow  flowers,  produced  well 
into  autumn,  are  very  effective,  but  it  grows 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  must  be 
closely  watched. 

An  old  Valerian  on  the  wall  is  eeiually  un- 
trustworthy, and  an  innocent  seedling  soon  be- 
comes an  enormous,  leafy,  wide-spreading 
plant. 

Finally,  one  must  be  carefvd  of  some  of  the 
Sedums.  Some  of  the  commoner  ones  like  S. 
albiivi  are  very  difficult  to  manage;  every  suc- 
culent bit  that  falls  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
roots  and  soon  forms  a  strangling  mass. 

The  beginner  will  receive  many  of  the 
plants  I  have  mentioned  from  his  gardening 
friends  (?),  and  if  he  is  wise  and  cannot  plant 
them  on  some  rough  bank  where  they  can  fight 
each  other  he  had  oetter  omit  them  all  except 
Cavipamda  coUina.  Otherwise  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  war  upon  them  almost  un- 
ceasingly. It  is,  in  any  case,  advisable  for  him 
to  put  his  small,  slow-growing  treasures  in  an 
isolated  pocket  where  he  can  keep  an  eye  upon 
them,  as  otherwise  too  frequently  he  will  dis- 
cover some  rapidly-spreading  Aubrietia  or 
Arabis  over  the  spot  where  he  thought  a 
treasure  was  secure  from  invasion. 

I  find  that  I  have  omitted  Cerastiums. 
There  are  several  in  cultivation,  and  all  those 
that  I  have  tried  spread  equally  above  and 
below  ground  and  kill  everything  before  them. 
For  rouc;h  banks  thev  are  useful  and  effective, 


but  no  one  witli  experience  of  their  devastating 
growth  would  ever  admit  them  within  travel- 
ling distance  of  their  normal  rock  i)lants. 

MlKR.W    HoilNIUKOOK. 

Notes  from  my  Rock  Garden. 

\\  !■:  may  t'Xpcct  to  ha\e  lor  some  weel<s  yet 
many  (if  llic  charming  and  interesting  jjlants 
that  we  can  grow  so  advantageously  in  our 
rock  gardens. 

Here  the  July  weeks  have  been  full  of 
I)leasure,  giving  ns  the  best  of  the  Campanulas 
and  Dianthi,  and  many  of  the  endless  beautiful 
varieties  of  rock  plants. 

I  like  to  have  a  certain  numl)er  of  one  family, 
then  choose  out  a  special  favourite  for  ])ride  of 
place.  From  amongst  my  Hypericums  I  have, 
I'ightly  (jr  wrongly,  chosen  H.  rcpfan-s,  of  the 
])t(t)ithi,  n c ijJ c ct us ,  of  the  Geranimns,  (i.  ar- 
(jciitcui)i,  followed  closely  by  a.  dwarf,  pale  bhie 
Geranium  with  large  flower  labelled  ibcriciiin, 
of  the  Miiiiuhi.s  family  T  specially  de\ote  at- 
tention to  M.  radicana  and  tlie  lovely  crimson 
varieties. 

A  very  early,  July-tiowei'iiig  plant  is  Curo- 
ii'dla  ihcricuni.  The  dazzling  patches  it  has 
given  are  now  fading  off.  It  is  a  useful  ])lant, 
being  ([uickly  propagated  from  side  shoots,  and 
the  colour,  bright  yellow,  comes  in  ver_y  oppor- 
tunely. Young  plants  of  "  Miss  Wihnott 
PotciifiUa  are  now  giving  go(jd  results.  I  have 
found  that  this  variety  looks  l)est  when  con- 
stantly re-planted — it  so  soon  assumes  a 
straggling,  coarser  growth,  and  the  neat-grow- 
ing little  ])lants,  with  their  fairly  large,  lovely 
carmine,  strawberry-like  flower,  with  dark 
centre,  look  most  effective  amongst  grey  stones. 
Propagation  from  cuttings  is  <juite  a  simple 
matter;  if  a  little  scrap  of  root  is  taken  off  with 
the  cutting  the  process  is  more  rai)id. 

Xevy  good  results  are  ap])arent  from  a  \en- 
ture  during  last  winter  t(j  incorporate  a  [nrnd 
into  the  rock  garden.  The  short  spell  of  dry 
weather  proved  that  the  work  is  most  effectual, 
and  it  promises  to  prove  a  great  acquisition. 
Already  some  Aubrietias  and  Gypsophilas 
pink  and  white,  have  been  planted  with  the  in- 
tention that  they  will  hang  down  towards  the 
water,  forming  a  beautiful  drapery  all  along  one 
side  of  the  P'ond. 

Miiiniliis  rost-a,  JjitntcUi  and  others,  with 
suitable  li'ises,  Grasses,  and  the  lovely  varieties 
of  Cijpri pcdiu III  and  Epipacius  palusiris  are  in 
tile  ))lanting.  This  latter  little  white  and  lilac 
tci'i'esti'ial  Orcliid  is  vei'y  lovely  when  floweriuL; 
in  a  good  chun]).  Less  or  more  of  it  should 
always  be  grown  when  possible;  it  is  quite  an 
easy  plant  in  any  kind  of  damp  soil,  and  I  have 
seen  it  blooming  well  in  ordinary  rock  garden 
soil.  Am.\ranthe. 
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Herbaceous  Plants. 

Late  Fj.uwkiuxc;  Erkjiuri. 

Ehemuhus  lobustus  and  its  varieties,  E. 
Iiinudaicus,  and  E .  x  Hi)in(>h,  all  flowered  in 
•June,  but,  thanks  to  the  hybridist,  the  season 
has  l)een  considerably  extended.  Three  not- 
able hybrids  have  been  flowering  since  early 
•lidy,  and  are  still,  at  the  middle  of  the  month, 
in  full  beauty-. 

E.  hubclIiiiiiH  is  a  handsome  plant,  ])roduc- 


Lcwisia  Howellii, 

This  attractive  member  of  the  I'ortvflaca 
family  has  lately  becoine  a  feature  in  several 
gardens.  Lewisias  have  been  attempted  in 
gardens  for  a  good  many  year's  but  not  M^ith 
any  very  great  success  until  the  advent  of 
L.  Hinvdlii.  Planted  in  deep,  cool,  gritty  soil, 
and  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  seems  to  floiu'ish, 
flowering  freely  in  early  summer  and  maturing 
good  seed,  which  germinates  readily.  The  root 
is  thick  and   fleshy,   producing   at   its   crown   a 


J.  -if^u,-  •^--  iCy  •^>  A..ii  ^i 


liEwisiA  Howellii  at  Mount  Usher. 


ing  6-foot  stems  furnislied  for  half  their  length 
with  beautiful  orange  l)uff  flowers ;  a  very  fine 
plant  for  the  herbaceous  border,  or,  better  still, 
among  dwarf  shrubs. 

E.  Lemon  Queen  is  not  less  beautiful,  and  is 
ajjparently  a  hybrid  of  E.  Bungei  with  some 
other  species.  It  is  of  similar  habit  to  E. 
Bungei,  but  produces  a  more  massive  spike; 
the  flowers  are  clear  yellow. 

E.  speotahilis  marginafvs  has  spikes  of  pale 
buff-coloured  flowers,  green  towards  the  centre  ; 
probably  a  hybrid  of  E.  i^pecfahilis — itself  not 
of  much  decorative  value — with  E.  Bungei  or 
some  other  species. 

All  three  were  raised,  we  believe,  by  Messrs, 
Vilmorin,  of  Paris. 


rosette  of  strap-shaped,  fleshy  leaves  with  un- 
dulate margms.  From  among  these  arise  the 
much-branched  inflorescences  composed  of 
pink  flowers.  Tlie  illustration  is  of  a  group  of 
plants  growing  in  a  moraine  in  Mr.  Walpole's 
garden  at  Mount  ITsher. 

Anthemis  tinctoria. 

For  sheer  brilliancy  and  freedom  of  floweriiig 
it  would  be  ditticuit  to  beat  this  well-laiown 
))hmt.  Though  of  a  shrubby  nature  at  the  base, 
it  is  commonly  and  fairly  classed  as  a  herba- 
ceous subject.  There  are  several  colour  forms, 
varying  from  bright  rich  yellow  to  lemon, 
cream,  and  sulphur  yellow,  and  are  all  to  be 
commended  for  summer  flov/erinir. 
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Fremontia  californica. 

Tins  beautiful  and  interesting  shrub  has  been 
tiowering  fairly  freely  during  July,  on  a  warm, 
sheltered  wall  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin.  The  leaves  are  from  two  to  three  inches 
long  and  rather  less  in  width,  somewhat  vari- 
ably lobed,  with  scattered  hairs  on  the  upper 
surface  and  densely  downy  beneath.  In  the 
Howers,  which  are  two  inches  or  more  across, 
the  petals  are  wanting,  but  the  brilhant  golden 
yellow  calyx  more  than  compensates  for  the 
loss  of  the  petals,  so  much  so  that  even  a  few 
flowers  are  sufficient  to  attract  attention. 

Shelter  and  exposure  to  sun  seem  to  be  essen- 
tials in  the  cultivation  of  this  interesting 
Californian  shrub,  first  discovered  by  Colonel 
Fremont  in  one  of  his  Californian  expeditions. 

A  good  specimen  grows  in  the  Donard  Nur- 
series in  Co.  Down,  where,  with  the  roots  in 
a  hard  gravel  path  and  its  shoots  against  a 
sunny  wall,  it  tiowers  and  grows  freely.  It  is 
probable  that  it  is  not  a  long-lived  plant,  as 
large  plants  have  grown  in  the  Glasnevin  gar- 
dens in  former  years,  but  they  unaccountably 
died  quite  suddenly.  Fremontia  is  impatient 
of  root  disturbance,  and  even  young  plants  in 
pots,  if  allowed  to  root  through  into  ashes  or 
gravel,  often  die  when  moved.  13. 

Rhododendron  discolor. 

This  handsome  Chinese  species  is  remarkable 
in  flowering  in  July.  At  the  time  of  writing — 
viz.,  the  8th  of  July — several  specimens 
are  bearing  numerous  trusses  of  handsome 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  rosy  pink  in  the  bud  stage, 
becoming  pure  white  on  expansion.  The  leaves 
are  from  five  to  eight  inches  long,  tapered  to 
both  ends,  green  above,  but  paler  on  the  under 
surface. 

The  species  is  one  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson's 
early  introductions,  and  is  remarkable  in 
flowering  at  this  season  and  starting  into 
growth  correspondingly  late. 

The  specimens  here  were  obtained  from  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Hon  at  the  time  of  their  dispersal  sale, 
and  are  now  stout  bushes,  some  five  to  six  feet 
high. 

Aconitum  volubile. 

This  is  a  remai'kably  fine  Monkshood,  growing 
to  a  height  of  6  to  7  feet,  the  stems  bearing 
much-divided  dark  green  leaves  and  long 
racemes  of  blue  flowers.  The  flo\\ers  are  borne 
on  fairly  long  pedicels,  and  are  thus  held  at 
some  distance  from  the  main  steni,  giving  a 
light  and  graceful  appearance. 


The  habit  of  twining  suggested  by  the  specific 
name  is  not  very  pronounced,  though  it  is 
noticeable  that  as  the  stems  elongate  and  grow 
together  they  show  a  tendency  to  twine  round 
each  other.  For  the  herbaceous  border  in  July 
it  is  a  valuable  and  handsome  plant. 

Salvia  virgata. 

For  a  continuous  display  from  July  onwards 
few  plants  can  excel  this  fine  Sage.  Growing 
about  three  feet  high,  the  shoots  are  terminated 
by  verticillated  spikes  of  purple  blue  flowers, 
the  calyx  being  almost  as  highly  coloured  as 
the  corolla,  and  persisting  long  after  the  latter 
has  withered;  thus  the  ornamental  period  is 
considerably  prolonged.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  the  herbaceous  border,  providing  a 
distinct  colour  among  the  many  other  gaudy 
plants  of  summer.  Cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots  root  readily  in  spring,  and  soon  make 
good  plants.  Gardener. 

Campanula  velutina. 

This  remarkable  Campanula  rejoices  in  the 
hottest  chink  it  can  get  in  the  rock  garden  or 
wall.  The  silky  grey  leaves  forming  rosettes 
love  to  hug  a  warm  stone,  and  only  in  such  a 
position  does  it  produce  its  spreading  pyramids 
f)f  yellow-white  flowers.  The  plant  is  only  a 
biennial,  and  seeds  should  be  secured  whenever 
opportunity  affords.  The  photograph  of  the 
plant  illustrated  was  sent  by  Mr.  Murray 
Hornibrook,  who  is  an  enthusiast  regarding 
Campanulas,  and,  as  well  as  growing  many 
species  has  raised  not  a  few  hybrids. 

The    History    of    Irish   Forests 
and    Forestry. 

By  Captain  George  Robinson,  M.C. 
{Continued  from  p.    106.) 

Sir  Williuni  Petty's  was  another  of  the  great 
fortunes  in  part  accumulated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  woods  of  Irehxnd.  But  that  Petty,  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  large-minded  Englisli- 
men  whom  the  confiscations  of  the  seventeenth 
century  attracted  to  Ireland,  was  not  unmindful 
of  the  need  for  maintaining  the  timber  supplies  of 
the  country,  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact  that  in 
his  "  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland"  he  recom- 
mends the  "  planting  of  3,000,000  of  timber  trees 
upon  tlie  l)ounds  and  mears  of  every  denomination 
of  lands  "  in  the  country.  (12)  So  rapid  was  the 
consumption,  however,  that  the  want  of  fuel,  for- 
merly abundant,  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Thomas 
Dinely,  writing  in  his  "  Journal  "  (13)  about  the 
year  1682,  remarks  on  the  consequent  substitution 
of  turf  for  wood  firing.  A  century  later  Arthur 
Young  notes  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mitchels- 
town  there  were  "  a  liundred  thousand  acres  in 
which  you  might  take  a  breathing  gallop  to  find  a 
stick  large  enough  to  beat  a  dog,  yet  is  there  not 
an  enclosure  without  the  remnants  of  trees,  many 
of  them  large."  (11) 
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The  troubles  of  1688  and  the  succeeding  changes 
were  also  injurious  to  the  woods.  The  Commis- 
sioners of  Forfeited  Estates  connnent  severely  on 
the  general  waste  conunitted  bj-  ihe  grantees  of 
these  i^roperties,  instancing  in  particular  the 
woods  round  Killarney  (where  trees  to  the  value  of 
£20,000  were  cut  down)  and  the  Muskerry  district 
where  the  destruction  was  almost  as  great.  (15) 
This  reckless  dealing  with  the  timber  supply  of 
the  country  was  continued  for  the  best  part  of  a 
generation,  and  Swift  asserted  his  belief  "  that 
there  is  not  anotlier  example  in  Europe  of  such  a 
])rodigious  quantity  of  excellent  timber  cut  down 
in  so  short  a  time  with  so  little  advantage  to  the 
country  either  in  shipping  or  building."  (16)     This 


most  diligent  eiiquirers  into  the  condition  and  re- 
sources of  Ireland  who  had  ever  visited  this 
country,  the  well-known  Sir  George  Carew. 

Half  a  century  after  Carew's  time,  the  Books  of 
Survey  and  Distribution,  compiled  in  1657,  and  now 
preserved  in  the  Eecord  Office,  show^  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  woodlands  throughout  the  country  as 
ascertained  at  that  date.  The  maps  of  the  Down 
Survey  also  indicate  in  a  rough  way  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  woods,  and  a  list  of  the  iron  works 
through  the  country  in  the  seventeenth  century 
would  indicate  as  many  places  in  which  substan- 
tial woods  still  existed  at  that  period. 

It  appears  from  these  and  other  sources  that  at 
about   the   close    of    the    seventeenth    century    the 
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process  of  rapid  consumption  of  the  anciently 
abundant  woods  of  Ireland  continued  far  into  the 
eighteenth  century,  and,  notwithstanding  a  succes- 
sion of  enactments  designed  to  encourage  planting 
the  woodland  areas  diminished  so  rapidly  that,  to 
quote  Arthur  Young  once  more,  "  the  greatest  part 
of  the  country  continues  to  exhibit  a  naked,  bleak, 
dreary  view  for  want  of  wood,  wdiich  has  been  de- 
stroyed for  a  century  past  with  the  most  thoughtless 
prodigality,  and  still  continues  to  be  cut  and  wasted 
as  if  it  was  not  worth  cultivation."  (17) 

Although  some  maps  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
are  extant  which  indicate  very  roughly  the  wooded 
districts,  nothing  approaching  to  a  statistical  re- 
cord of  the  distribution  of  the  woods  of  Ireland  is 
available  for  an  earlier  date  than  the  16th  century. 
Baron  Finglas's  rough  list  of  passes,  already  re- 
ferred to,  is  the  earliest  specific  notice  on  the 
subject.  In  Dymmok's  "  Treatise  of  Ireland  " 
(1599),  the  princ'inal  forest  districts  are  set  out  by 
name.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  Dymmok  de- 
rived his  information  from  the  notes  of  one  of  the 


woods  or  forests    of    importance    were    distributed 
roughly,  thus  :  — 

1.  In  Leinster  :— In    the    Counties    of    Wicklow, 

Wexford,  Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  and  in  the 
great  territories  of  Leix  and  Offaly,  covering 
the  greater  portion  of  Queen's  and  part  of 
King's  County. 

2.  In  Ulster  : — In  the  Counties  of  Tyrone,  Lon- 

donderry, Antrim  and  Down,  particularly  on 
the  east  and  west  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, 
and  the  territories  adjacent. 

3.  In  Munster  :— In  Cork,  Kerry  and  Limerick, 

the  Southern  borders  of  Tipperary  and  East 
Waterford. 

4.  In  Connaught  :— In  the  Barony  of  Tyrawley 

in  Mayo,  Eoscommon,  North  Sligo,  and  along 

the  course  of  the  Shannon. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  w^oodland  area  during  the  seventeenth 
century  was  not  an  absolutely  uncompensated  mis- 
fortune. It  was  the  natural  consequence  of  that 
social    transformation    w^hich    necessarily    followed 
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tlie  effective  assertion  of  the  autliority  of  the  Eng- 
lish Crown  throughout  the  island  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  Apart  from  all  questions  l)et\veen  the 
raet^s,  it  was  as  desirable  as  it  was  natural  that 
large  districts  formerly  usurped  by  the  forest 
should  be  restored  to  agricidture,  and  hail  the 
clearances  effected,  first  by  the  soldiers  of  Eliza- 
beth and  next  by  the  i)lanters  of  James,  ended 
with  those  wliich  followed  the  Restoration  tlu're 
would  have  been  no  great  reason  to  complain.  But 
an  era  of  confiscation  was  necessarily  luifavoiu-able 
to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  land; 
and  successive  owners,  threatened  with  the  early 
(Ictermii-.ation  of  their  interest  in  their  estates, 
utilised  the  short  period  of  possession  to  turn  their 
timber  into  gold.  Thus  the  woods  that  had  sur- 
vive<l  fell  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  the  Government 
were  obliged  to  interfere.  Accordingly,  the  Irish 
statute  Book,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  contains  many  measures 
which  had  for  their  ol)ject  the  encouragement  of 
planting,  and  the  replacing  of  the  timber  in  dis- 
tricts from  which  it  had  disapi)eared.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  interest. 

The  earliest  instance  of  legislation  for  the  ]u-otec- 
tion  of  trees  was  tlie  application  to  Ireland  by 
Strafford  of  an  English  Statute  of  Elizabeth  "  to 
avoid  and  prevent  divers  misdemeanours  of  idle 
and  lewd  persons  in  barking  of  trees."  An  Act  of 
loth  Charles  I.  (chap.  23)  gives  this  measure  force 
in  Ireland;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  designed 
merely  for  the  protection  of  tlie  orchards  and 
voung"  trees  in  the  plantation  districts,  and  not  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  conservation  of  the  larger 
woods.  The  seventeenth  century  had  almost  riu: 
its  course  before  any  further  statute  was  passed. 
In  1698.  however,  the  ministers  of  William  III. 
thought  it  was  time  to  intervene.  "  An  Act  for 
Planting  and  Preserving  Timber  Trees  and 
Woods  "  (10th  Wm.  III.,  cap.  12)  recognises  in  its 
preamble  the  operation  of  the  causes  to  which  have 
been  attributed  the  too  ra])id  destruction  of  the  old 
woods.  It  runs  thus  : — "  Forasnuich  as  by  the  late 
Rebellion  in  the  Kingdom,  and  the  several  iron- 
works formerly  here,  the  timber  is  utterly  de- 
stroyed, so  as  tliat  at  present  there  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  repairing  of  the  houses  destroyed,  much 
less  a  prospect  of  l)uilding  and  improving  in  after 
times,  unless  some  means  be  used  for  the  planting 
and  increase  of  timber  trees." 

The  remedial  measures  prescribed  by  this  Act 
were  as  follows  :  — 

I.  All  resident  freeholders,  having  Estates  to  the 
value  of  £10  yearly  and  upwards,  and  all  tenants 
for  years  at  a  rent  exceeding  that  sum.  having  an 
unexpired  term  of  10  years,  were  required,  under 
a  penalty,  from  and  after  March  25th.  170.'>.  to 
plant  every  year,  for  ;:il  years,  ten  plants  of  5  years' 
growth  of  oak,  fir.  elm,  ash,  or  other  timber,  and 
owners  of  ironworks  were  required  to  plant  500  of 
such  trees  annually,  so  long  as  the  ironworks  were 
going. 

II.  Every  occupier  of  above  500  Irish  acres  was 
retjuired  to  plant  and  enclose,  within  seven  years 
of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  one  acre  thereof,  and 
preserve  the  same  as  a  plantation  for  at  least 
twenty  years. 

III.  All  persons  and  Corporations  seized  of  lands 
of  inheritance  were  charged  with  the  planting  of 
their  respective  ])roportions  of  260.600  trees  yearly 
of  oak.  elm.  or  fir  for  a  period  of  ;>1  years.'  The 
proportions  in  which  these  trees  were  to  be  planted 
in  each  county  is  set  out  in  a  list  in  the  4th  Section 
of  the  Act,  and  the  proportion  in  which  eacn 
County  should  be  planted  was  to  be  apportioned  by 
the  Grand  Juries  by  Baronies  and  Parishes  al  each 
Summer  Assizes. 


A  further  provision  gave  tenants  ])lanting  ])ur- 
suaiit  to  the  statute  a  right  to  one-third  of  the 
timlier  sq  planted.  This  was  increased  by  a  later 
Act  to  one-half.  Between  1857  and  188.")  almost  six 
million  trees  were  registered  in  Ireland.  There  is 
very  little  evid(>iice  available  to  show  how  far  this 
;\ct  was  comi)lied  with,  luit  the  registration  of  trees 
through  the  Clcik  of  the  Peace  was  a  common 
practice  until  quite  recently.  This  Act  of 
William  III.  was  followed  by  several  passed  in 
the  succeeding  reigns  with  the  same  oliject.  The 
2nd  Anne,  cap.  2,  abolished  the  duties  on  un- 
wrought  iron,  bark,  hoops,  staves  and  timber,  and 
forbade  ex])ortation  of  these  commodities  ex- 
cept to  England.  And  a  further  Act  forbade  the 
ns(>  of  liome-grown  gads  or  withes,  or  the  erection 
of  May-poles  of  home  growth.  (18)  The  Acts,  how- 
ever, failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Thomas 
Prior  attributed  this  failure  to  the  insufficient  in- 
terest given  to  tenants  in  the  trees  planted  l)y 
them,  and  suggested  that  they  should  be  en- 
couraged by  obliging  owners,  on  the  fall  of  leases, 
to  pay  their  tenants  the  timber  value  of  all  trees 
planted  by  the  latter.  The  Act  15  and  16  George 
III.,  cap.  XXVI.,  expressly  recognised  in  its  pre- 
amble the  failure  of  the  earlier  legislation,  which 
it  accordingly  repealed.  It  made  fresh  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  trees  and  did  something  to 
carry  out  Prior's  views,  which  were  zealously  sup- 
ported by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  of  which  Prioi' 
was  one  of  the  founders,  and  which  has  always  been 
honourably  distinguished  by  the  interest  it  has 
displayed  in  the  preservation  of  our  woods. 

The  stimulating  criticism  and  suggestions  of 
Arthur  Young,  who  visited  Ireland  about  this  time, 
undoubtedly  had  much  to  do  with  the  more  en- 
lightened views  on  the  subject  which,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  began  to  charac- 
terise the  majority  of  Irish  land  owners.  "  I  have 
made,"  says  Young,  "  many  very  minute  calcula- 
tions of  the  expense,  growth,  and  value  of  trees  in 
Ireland,  and  am  convinced  from  them  that  thei'e 
is  no  application  of  the  best  land  in  the  Kingdom 
will  equal  the  profit  of  planting  the  worst  of 
it."  (19)  No  more  competent  observer  than  Arthur 
Young  has  ever  applied  a  trained  and  cautious 
intelligence  to  the  consideration  of  the  economic 
problems  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  certain  that,  how- 
ever wisely  we  may  hesitate  to  adopt  literally  this 
epigrammatic  summary  of  his  views  on  planting, 
Y^oung's  opinions  were  based  on  an  unusually 
thorough  statistical  investigation  of  the  comitry, 
coupled  with  an  exceptionally  wide  knowledge  of 
agricultural  conditions  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. Young's  ol)servations  on  the  subject  are  the 
more  worth  noting  at  this  moment  because  he 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  means  of  enlist- 
ing the  peasantry  in  the  cause  of  planting,  and 
displayed  a  firm  confidence  that  "  instead  of  being 
the  destroyers  of  trees  they  might  be  made  ])re- 
servers  of  them."  With  this  view  he  recommended 
in  his  "  Observations  "  that  ])remiums  should  be 
given  to  farmers  who  planted  and  jjreserved  trees, 
and  suggested  that  the  tenantry  should  l)e  oliliged 
to  plant  under  a  special  clause  in  their  leases,  re- 
quiring them  to  plant  a  given  number  of  trees  per 
annum  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their  holdings. 

The  facts  which  have  been  brought  together  here 
suffice  to  establish,  not  only  that  the  traditions  as 
to  the  wooded  state  of  Ii-elaud  in  very  early  times 
are  well  founded;  but  that  this  characteristic  of 
our  island  was  maintained  in  a  large  measure  until 
far  into  the  seventeenth  century.  The  first  experi- 
ment in  Ireland  of  planting  on  a  large  scale  in 
recent  times  was  carried  out  })y  the  Congested 
Districts  Board  at  Knockboy,  near  Carna,  in  Con- 
iiemara  in  1890.     An  area  of  about  1,000  acres  was 
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acquired  by  the  Irisli  Govenuucnt  witli  a  view 
j)artly  to  an  experiment  in  jjlanting  and  partly  to 
the  resulting  provision  of  employment  for  the 
people.  The  property  was  placed  under  the  Irish 
liund  Connnission,  which  silent  a  smn  of  nearly 
Cl', ()()()  in  draining,  fencing  and  planting.  On  the 
lorniation  of  the  Congested  Districts  Board  in  1891, 
Knot'khoy  was  transferred  to  that  body,  which  at 
once  entered  zealously  on  forestry  operations, 
l^lanting  on  a  large  scale  was  carried  out  in  1893 
and  1894.  In  1895  the  report  stated  that  the  trees 
were  not  thriving,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
deemed  "  not  desirable  "  to  i:)lant  any  more 
'■  i)ending  further  experience."  By  1898  it  had 
been  decided  not  to  incur  any  further  avoidable 
expense,  and  no  mention  is  nuide  of  the  Knockboy 
experiment,  which  had  failed,  in  the  subsequent 
reports  of  the  Board,  except  in  a  note  in  the  A])j)en- 
dix.  After  that,  the  forestry  efforts  of  the  Board 
were  confined  to  supplying  small  quantities  of  trees 
gratis  to  small  holders  for  purposes  of  making 
shelter  belts. 

The  Land  Purchase  Acts,  passed  between  1870 
and  1885,  were  already  exhibiting  disastrous  ten- 
dencies as  regards  the  growth  of  woods  and  forests 
in  Ireland.  (20)  Woods  sold  with  farms  were  being 
almost  invariably  destroyed  by  the  new  proprietors, 
but  it  is  only  just  to  add  that  even  if  the  destruc- 
tion of  trees  by  the  new  owners  be  ascribed  to  im- 
provident carelessness,  that  carelessness  can 
hardly  be  greater  than  was  shown  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  old  proprietors.  In  1902,  however, 
it  was  found  that  while  the  general  tendency  was  to 
])reserve  trees  for  shelter  purposes,  there  were  some 
serious  examples  to  the  contrary,  so  that  the 
opinion  was  widely  expressed  that  some  steps 
shoiUd  be  taken  to  protect  existing  timber  from 
devastation.  Section  32  {!>}  of  Mr.  Birrell's  Land 
Act  of  1909  accordingly  i^rovides  that  the  proprietor 
of  a  holding  purchased  under  that  Act  shall  not, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture (then  three  years  established),  cut  down  or 
ui)root  any  tree  (other  than  a  fruit  tree  or  osier) 
which  is  necessary  for  ornament  or  shelter;  and  for 
each  offence  mider  this  section  shall  be  liable  on 
suunnary  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5. 

When  once  the  natural  forest  of  a  country  has 
disappeared,  its  reconstruction  and  reorganisation 
entails  great  cost  and  labour.  Land  must  be  either 
bought  or  leased,  and  plantations  formed  on  uncon- 
genial situations  where  a  coarse  vegetation,  insect 
and  animal  pests,  and  adverse  weather  conditions, 
often  cause  high  mortality  among  the  plants  before 
the  young  woods  are  established.  Private  land 
owners  are  not  often  in  a  financial  position  to 
undertake  large  schemes  of  afforestation  in  the 
national  interest,  nor  are  they  willing  to  lock  up 
funds  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  For 
this  reason,  many  European  countries  have  been 
compelled  to  augment  their  existing  forest  areas  by 
the  purchase  and  planting  up  of  land  used  mainly 
for  grazing  and  other  purposes  of  an  mrimportant 
nature.  In  1899  the  Act  creating  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland  came  into  operation,  and  was  momentous 
so  far  as  Irish  Forestry  was  concerned.  It  gave  the 
Department  wide  powers  for  the  encouragement  of 
forestry  by  purchasing  and  planting  land,  advisory 
work  for  the  benefit  of  land  owners,  forestry  edu- 
cation, and  the  general  furthering  of  Irish 
Forestry.  It  also  empowered  the  Department  to 
assist  County  Councils  in  borrowing  money  for 
planting  or  by  the  striking  of  rates  for  the  same 
I»ur])ose. 

Difficulties  of  an  unsuspected  nature  were  met 
with  in  attemi>ting  to  fornuilate  a  working  scheme 


owing  to  the  intricacies  of  land  tenure  and  the 
number  and  kind  of  rights  attaching  to  land  otlier- 
Avise  suitable  for  afforestation.  Funds  also  were 
lacking,  as  the  resources  of  the  Department  were 
practically  all  ear-marked  for  schemes  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development,  and  it  was  not 
until  1910  that  money  was  forthcomng  from  the 
newly-established  Development  Fund  Grant  to  en- 
able land  to  be  purchased,  when  in  response  to  an 
application  by  the  Department,  the  Development 
Connnissioners  reconnnended  an  advance  of 
£25,000  for  the  purchase  of  10,700  acres  of  mountain 
land. 

The  conservation  and  development  of  existing 
woods  was  commenced  in  1908  when,  following  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Conunittee  on  Irish 
Forestry,  the  Treasury  granted  an  annual  sum  of 
£6,000  to  the  Department  for  forest  conservation  in 
Ireland.  Up  till  the  outbreak  of  war  ten  areas  of 
woods,  haying  a  total  area  of  7,000  ac-res,  were  pur- 
chased. These  areas  were  situated  in  nine  counties, 
varying  in  size  from  240  acres  to  1,9(J0  acres.  The 
Department  erected  sawmills  at  three  centres 
which  proved,  not  only  financially  success- 
ful, but  a  great  boon  to  local  residents,  especially 
those  who  had  small  wood  lots  and  could  cart  their 
ov/n  logs  to  the  mills  and  have  them  sawn,  thus 
saving  the  cost  of  imported  material  and  high  rail- 
way freights.  Up  till  1915,  forestry  education  under 
the  Department  was  carried  on  at  Avondale 
Forestry  School,  Co.  Wicklow,  formerly  the  home 
of  the  late  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  which  was  pur- 
chased in  19(J3.  Since  1915  the  students  in  training 
have  been  transferred  to  Dundrum  Forestry 
Centre,  Co.   Tipperary. 

The  power  given  to  Comity  Councils  under  the 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act  to 
strike  a  forestry  rate  up  to  Id.  in  the  £  has  already 
been  noted.  Another  important  feature  of  the 
forestry  work  allotted  to  County  Councils  was  the 
purchase,  under  approved  schemes,  of  forest  trees 
and  their  distribution  at  cost  price  to  farmers, 
cottagers  and  others  in  the  respective  counties,  for 
planting  on  a  small  scale.  Well  over  1,0(J(),000  trees 
have  been  planted,  through  this  scheme,  to  provide 
shelter  and  ornament  on  agricultural  holdings. 
Under  the  Land  Act  of  1903  County  Councils  were 
enabled  to  acquire  land  for  afforestation  by  pur- 
chase from  the  Estates  Commissioners,  and  in  1912 
the  Development  Connnissioners  announced  their 
readiness  to  receive  applications  from  County 
Councils  made  through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Trechnical  Instuction  for  maintaining 
woods  thus  acquired,  not  less  than  50  acres  in  ex- 
tent. Since  1908  C'Ounties  Kildare,  Westmeatii, 
;ind  liimerick,  Louth  an'd  Cavan  have  acquired 
small  woods  or  areas  of  land  under  Land  Acts  of 
1903  and  1909.  The  first  three  of  these  counties 
have  struck  forestry  rates. 

Though  the  two  decades  before  the  war  were 
not  a  period  of  great  action  in  respect  of 
forest  policy,  they  marked  the  origin  and 
gradual  spread  of  the  meaning  of  forestry.  The 
first  ten  years  of  the  present  century  were 
critical  for  Irish  forestry  on  account  of  the  passing 
of  the  Jiand  Purchase  Acts  of  1903  and  1909,  and 
through  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Great  Storm  of 
19(J3.  Scotch  and  English  timber  merchants  saw  an 
opi)ortunity  for  purchasing  large  areas  of  wood- 
land at  a  low  figure  and  established  saw  mills 
throughout  the  country.  The  Irish  merchants  also 
had  a  hand  in  the  pie.  Railway  rates  were  very 
high,  and  landowners  had  neither  the  inclination 
nor  the  money  to  re-afforest  the  cleared  woodland 
areas,  and  were  overburdened  with  taxation  im- 
posed on  their  plantations. 
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In  1803  the  Unit.d  F\ingdoni  iiiiportiMl  21)2,68:3 
loads  of  tinil>er.  By  1820  the  imports  of  this 
coininodity  had  risen  to  502,156  loads.  The 
outl)reak  of  war  foimd  the  United  Kin^'doni 
an  importer  of  ap])roximately  10  million  loads  of 
unmannfactnred  timber  of  all  kinds  valued  at, 
louszldy,  .£28, 000, 000  jxt  annum.  Wood  uianufae- 
tures  amounted  to  .£2,700,01)0,  and  wood  ])ulp 
(859,000  tons)  to  £4,100,000.  It  may  t)e  ])ointed  out 
that  the  total  imports  of  all  kinds  for  the  five  years, 
1909-'191.S,  averaged  .£699,000,000,  of  which  timber, 
wood  pulp,  and  wood  mainifactures  aeeonnted  for 
5  i)er  cent.  These  iuiports  were  carried  in  -14 
million  tons  of  shipping,  of  which  5j  million  tons, 
or  l;{  per  cent.,  was  used  for  tiiul)er,  wood  pulp,  and 
wood  mainifactures. 

In  August,  1914,  there  were  relatively  good  stocks 
of  timber  in  the  country,  although  the  shipping 
season  from  the  North  of  Europe  was  then  in  full 
blast.  It  was  not  appreciated  at  the  time  that  the 
war  would  make  any  exceptional  demands  for 
timber.  Timber  for  hutments  for  the  new  armies 
was  required  inniiediately,  but  was  met  with  com- 
parative ease  from  stocks  in  the  country,  or  readily 
procurable  in  Northern  Europe.  The  only  anxiety 
which  was  felt  was  for  the  supply  of  pit-props  for 
the  mines,  and  particularly  for  the  Admiralty 
mines  of  South  Wales,  which  relied  almost  entirely 
for  supplies  from  South-Western  Europe.  A  rapid 
census  of  the  resources  of  the  country  indicated 
that  at  a  conservative  estimate  one  and  a  half 
years'  supply  of  pit-wood  could  be  obtained  in  the 
country,  j)rovided  that  laboiir  was  available  for 
getting  it.  The  volume  of  importation  during  1915 
was  fairly  well  maintained,  and  amounted  to  about 
three-quarters  of  the  average  pre-war  importation, 
and  during  1916  to  about  two-thirds,  while  in  1917 
it  was  reduced  to  2,800,000  tons — one-third. 

With  the  advent  of  the  submarine  campaign, 
however,  the  position  began  to  change.  In  Novem- 
I)er,  1915,  the  Home  Grown  Timber  Committee  was 
set  up  to  utilise  home  resources.  As  the  submarine 
campaign  developed,  however,  the  absorbing  aims 
were,  first,  to  save  tonnage,  and,  secondly,  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  supply  of  timber  for  trench  war- 
fare purposes,  and  generally  to  meet  the  direct  and 
indirect  needs  of  His  Majesty's  Forces.  Economy 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  gradually  a  large 
organisation  was  set  up  to  exploit  home  resources. 
Canadian  lumbermen  and  saw-milling  plants  were 
brought  over  to  this  country,  and  the  production  of 
home  timber  went  on  apace. 

Most  civilised  countries  have  come  to  recognise 
the  fundamental  fact  that  forests  are  sources  of 
wealth  and  timber  a  necessity  for  commercial 
development;  and  that,  consequently,  all  risk  of 
interruption  in  supply  should,  if  possible,  be 
obviated.  Among  raw  materials,  therefore,  timber 
may  be  classed,  next  to  food,  with  coal  and  iron, 
as  essential  to  the  life  of  a  civilised  nation.  W^ith 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  there  has  been  corre- 
sponding legislative  activity  in  the  realm  of 
forest  policy  in  this  country.  The  Forestry  Re- 
construction Sub-Committee  was  set  up  in  June, 
1916,  "  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means 
of  conserving  and  developing  the  woodland  and 
forestry  resources  of  the  United  Kingdom,  having 
regard  to  the  experience  gained  diu'ing  the  war." 
Its  report,  presented  in  May,  1917,  met  with 
general  acceptance,  and  the  scope  of  its  proposals 
went  unquestioned,  but  a  lot  of  discussion  arose 
as  to  specud  form  of  machinery  to  carrv  them  out. 

The  scope  of  the  Committee's  proposals,  together 
with  a  simple  form  of  macliinery,  were  accepted  by 
the  War  Cabinet,  and  in  Noveinber,  1918.  pendin'-^ 
legislation,  the  Interim   Forest  Authorilv  was  set 


up  to  pi'epai-e  the  way  for  the  permanent  authority. 
It  established  working  relations  with  the  various 
Dci)artments  of  Agriculture  and  by  meetings  with 
societies  and  others  interested  in  the  development 
of  forestry,  endeavoured  to  draw  together  the 
threads  of  expert  i)ublic  opinion.  A  skeleton  or- 
ganisation was  evolved,  ti>chnical  matters  such  as 
surveys,  collection  of  silvicultural  date,  &c.,  began 
to  be  standardised,  an  inqinry  into  insect  pests  in 
coniferous  woods  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  com- 
menced, and  the  training  of  forest  officers  and 
foresters  started,  and  the  raising  of  seedlings 
pushed  on.  The  possibility  of  imdertaking  actual 
planting  operations  was  precluded,  as  the  autho- 
rity had  no  powers  to  acquire  and  hold  land.  (21) 

The  Forestry  Act  received  Royal  Assent  in 
August,  1919,  and  came  into  force  on  1st  Septem- 
ber, 1919.  It  follows  very  closely  the  reconnnen- 
dations  of  the  Forestry  Sub-Committee,  and  you  are 
doubtless  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act. 

The  expenses  of  the  Commission  are  being  de- 
frayed from  a  Forestry  Fund,  into  which  is  being 
paid  the  sum  of  3^  million  pounds  during  the  first 
ten  years  immediately  succeeding  April  1st,  1919, 
as  well  as  the  sums  received  by  the  Commission  in 
respect  of  transactions  carried  out  in  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  and  duties  under  the  Act.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  placing  the  Forestry  Service 
on  a  pensionable  basis. 

In  the  year  1791  the  acreage  under  woods  in 
Ireland  was  returned  as  105,096.  By  1800  it  had 
risen  to  131,677  acres,  and  in  1840  the  area  was 
345.604  acres.  By  1851  it  had  fallen  to  3(M,906  acres, 
and  then  again  increased  during  the  next  thirty 
years  to  339,858  acres  in  1880.  Another  decrease 
occurred  between  1880  and  1890,  the  acreage  in  the 
latter  year  being  327,461.  There  ints  a  net  'increase 
during  the  century  1790-1890  of  222,365  acres. 
Another  important  change  occurred  during  tJus 
period — namely,  the  gradual  replanting  of  the  old 
oah  forests  irith  coniferous  trees,  chiefti/  Larch. 
From  1890  up  till  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914  the 
Irish  woodland  area  decreased  by  about  1,200  acres 
annually,  the  acreage  in  1914  being  296,493,  of 
ichic'h  about  40  2)er  cent,  vas  of  economic  value. 
During  the  years  1914-1919  over  10,000  acres  of 
woods  were  felled  to  meet  the  unprecedented  de- 
mands created  by  the  war.  The  acreage  of  our 
Irish  woods  at  present  is  al)out  286,000  acres. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  history  of  forests  and 
forestry  in  Ireland  up  till  the  present  time.  Just 
now  in  Ireland  the  Forestry  Commission  has  in 
hands  over  30,000  acres  of  forests  and  mountain 
land  either  purchased  or  leased,  or  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  negotiations  are  in  progress,  ex- 
tending over  eleven  counties.  Surveys  have  been 
carried  out  on  about  1,000,000  acres  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland,  mainly  in  the  South  and  South- 
East.  Sample  plots  have  l^een  measured  in  woods 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  collection  of  valuable 
statistics  commenced.  Inquiries  into  insect  pests 
are  being  conducted  and  experiments  of  various 
kinds  carried  out  with  a  view  to  placing  forestry 
on  a  thorough  scientific  and  commercial  basis.  So 
far  as  Irish  forestry  is  concerned  the  future  is  full 
of  hope.  With  a  well  thought-out  programme  of 
forest  education  for  the  rising  generation,  and  a 
sympathetic  bond  established  between  the  land- 
owners, timber  manufacturers,  consumers,  and  the 
State,  and  an  intelligent  interest  taken  in  the  sub- 
ject by  the  man  in  the  street,  with  the  powerful  and 
indispensable  aid  of  the  Press,  our  island  home  will 
one  day  be  replenished  with  its  long-lost  woods, 
and  an  impetus  will  be  afforded  to  a  national  in- 
dustry which  will  help  to  stem  the  too  rapidly  flow- 
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ing  tide  of  emigration,  and  lead  to  a  resettlement 
on  these  denuded  areas  of  a  large,  hardy  population 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  amenities  which  a  con- 
genial life  undoubtedly  Inings  with  it,  and  maybe 
go  a  long  way  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  overshadows  our  beloved  country. 

The  serial  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to  extracts 
and  quotations  from  the  authorities  listed  below, 
to  whose  writings  and  investigations  I  record  my 
indebtedness.  Geo.  Robinson. 

(12)  Petty.     Chap.  II. 

(13)  "  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society's  Jour- 
nal."   New  Series. 

(14)  "  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland."  Part  ii.  Vol. 
ii.    P.  62. 

(15)  Lecky's  "  History  of  England."    ii.    P.  3.j0. 

(16)  "  Swift's  Works.  '  Ed.  Sir  W.  Scott,  vii. 
P.  42. 

(17)  "  Young's  Tour."     Part  ii.    P.  62. 

(18)  Swift,  7tli  Drapier  letter  (see). 

(19)  "  Young's  Tour."     Part  ii.     P.  64. 

(20)  "  Forestry  in  Ireland,  1889,"  and  "  The 
Woods,  Forests,  Turf  Bogs,  and  Fore-shores  of 
Ireland,"  1890.     By  W.  F.  Bailey. 

(21)  "  Forest  Policy."  Robinson.  "  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Forestry."    April,  1920. 
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Shrubs   in  July. 

In  the  month  of  July  there  is  usually  a  falling 
off  in  the  number  of  flowering  shrubs,  at  least 
among  those  with  striking  flowers. 

Nevertheless,  where  a  considerable  collection  is 
grown  there  is  always  some  of  beauty  and  interest. 
Among  the  brooms,  Cytisus  nigricans  sends  up 
its  slender  spikes  of  clear,  yellow  flowers,  and 
seems  to  flourish  as  well  in  shade  as  in  sun, 
contrary  to  the  general  rule  with  this  family. 
Other  attractive  members  of  the  pea-flowered 
family  are  to  be  found  among  the  Genistas,  which 
differ  from  the  former  in  little  more  than  the 
slight  toothing   of  the  calyx. 

(renista  t'nictoiia  flore  pie  no  is  a  dwarf-spread- 
ing plant,  producing  a  dense  spike  of  double 
yellow  flowers  at  the  end  of  practically  every 
branch,  forming  quite  a  mass  of  bloom.  Genista 
virfiatu,  the  Madeira  Broom,  is  a  good  plant, 
attaining  a  height  of  8  or  10  feet  in  a  few  years; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  short  racemes,  and 
are  clear  bright  yellow,  the  silky  grey  leaves 
enhancing  the  general  effect.  Also  belonging  to 
the  Pea  family  is  Spintium  junceum,  the  Spanish 
Broom,  and  a  real  glory  of  the  summer  garden. 
Beginning  to  flower   in  June,  it  continues   almost 


into  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  the  garden  all  through  summer  and  autumn. 
There  is  a  -dwarf  variety,  which  does  not  grow  so 
tall  as  tlie  type;  true,  the  flowers  are  not  borne 
so  profusely  perhaps,  but  for  some  positions  it 
(•ertamly  has   its  good  points. 

Fuchsias  are  already  making  a  show,  as  if  to 
vie  with  the  tender  varieties  so  freely  used  now- 
adays in  "  bedding  out  "  schemes,  aiid  this  they 
do  successfully,  for  no  "bedded  out"  Fuchsia 
can  ever  equal  a  fine  bush  of  F.  Riccartoni  grow- 
ing in  the  open,  or  one  of  the  true  F.  macro- 
strmina  against  a  wall,  and  sending  out  its 
l)ranches  clothed  with  light  green  leaves  and 
pendent  slender-tubed  flowers,  with  scarlet  calyx 
enclosing  the   purple   corolla. 

Hedysaruia  niultijuyinn  brings  us  back  to  the 
leguminous  plants,  and  it  is  quite  an  attractive 
shrub.  The  period  of  flowering  is  fairly  long, 
successive  racemes  appearing  as  the  shoots  grow, 
l)ut  it  is  at  its  best  in  July.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  light  rose  with  a  tinge  of  majenta,  but 
the  effect  is  quite  pleasing  when  the  shrub  is  pro- 
perly placed. 

Hypericum  FLoo'kerianum  has  long  been  known 
from  the  Himalaya,  but  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced from  China,  in  what  seems  to  be  a  hardier 
form.  The  large,  rich  yellow  flowers  are  produced 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  opening  in  succession 
fiom  July  far  into  autumn.  A  good  shrub  for  a 
sunny  position  in  well-drained  soil. 

Lavender,  though  perhaps  considered  common, 
is  nevertheless  a  charming  shrub,  capable  of  a 
very  flne  effect  when  grown  in  a  mass,  and  bear- 
ing innumerable  spikes  of  blue  flowers  over  the 
grey  foliage.  The  commonest  sx^ecies  in  gardens 
seems  to  be  L.  spUa,  though  in  Irish  gardens  L. 
(Icntata,  with  larger,  toothed  leaves,  is  occasion- 
ally met  with. 

Olearias,  which  last  month  were  represented 
l)y  0.  macrodonta  and  0.  stellulata,  are  this  month 
represented  by  0.  Ilaastii  and  O.'nunimidari- 
folia;  the  former  a  well-known  and  much  prized 
shrub  of  vigorous  growth,  bearing  abundailtly 
corymbs  of  small  white  flowers,  whose  only  fault 
is  their  habit  of  forming  a  dirty  brown  chaff  as 
the  seeds   are  formed,    creating   an  untidy    effect. 

0.  niimmidarifoliu  flowers  much  more  sparingly, 
the  individual  flower-heads  being  larger,  usually 
with  about  four  large  white  ray  florets,  but  the  neat 
habit  of  the  shrub,  the  branches  thickly  clothed 
with  small  coriaceous  leaves,  make  it  a  desirable 
evergreen  for  well-drained  soils.  Specimens  4  to 
5  feet  high,  and  as  much  through,  are  a  feature 
in   tlie  Botanic  Gardens   at  Glasnevin. 

Olearia  hisignis  is  a  striking  species,  with  large 
leaves  entirely  covered  with  a  white  felt  when 
young,  becoming  green  on  the  upper  surface  as 
they  approach  full  development.  The  solitary 
flower-heads  are  large,  up  to  2  inches  or  more 
across  the  ray  florets,  conspicuously  white.  This 
plant  has  flowered  well  during  late  June  and  early 
July,  and  flourishes  in  sheltered  nooks  of  the 
rock  garden,  but  must  have  protection  from  cold 
winds. 

Fh'dddelplnises  have  been  very  fine  lately,  but 
the  garden  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  to 
select  the  best  is  a  difficult  task.  Among  single- 
flowered  varieties,  Arakinehe,  with  arching 
branches  of  medium-sized  flowers,  has  been 
conspicuous;  while  of  the  taller  growers,  with 
larger  flowers,  none  excels  P.  grandiflorus 
flurihiindus.  Among  those  with  double  flowers. 
Mer  de  Glace,  Virginale,  and  Argentine  are 
highly  effective. 
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DeufrJa  Hchncidcvhina  hu'ifluia.  a  stron<;- 
t,aower,  from  China,  seoms  likely  to  be  a  useful 
;iMd  effective  shrub.  The  habit  is  somewhat  that 
1)1  I),  scahra,  but  the  flowers  are  produced  in  lax 
(■(iiyiiil)s  instead  of  spikes,  as  in  the  latter;  it 
will  ai)parently  make  a  good  i)!ant  f(  r  shruhln'iics. 
tliou<>li  the  flowers  are  not  so  siiowy  as  in  llic  best 
forms   of    I).  s((d)ia. 

,s'y>;r,TO  helhi  is  an  attractive  Himalayan  s])ecies, 
forming;  long,  arching  branches,  clothed  with 
ovate,  toothed  leaves,  the  flowering  shoots  bearing 
nmnerous    corymbs   of   rose-pink   flowers. 

>^nir:i(i  hiilldfd  is  of  quite  a  different  habit. 
(Iwarf  in  stature,  densely  bushy,  the  branches 
thickly  i-lothed  with  dark  green  rugose  leaves,  and 
tcriuinated  by  corynil)s  of  deep  rose  flowers.  This 
is  (piite  a  suital)le  shrub  for  the  rock  garden  or 
the  front  of  a  shrubbery. 

Of  the  so-called  japonica  set  of  Spiraeas,  the 
Jdllowing  are  also  well  in  flower  : — ,s';>.  japunini 
(ihihntta,  pink;  Sp.  jap.  riihrrriina.  of  a  deeper 
shade;  and  Sp.  jap.  Antlion]/  ^y<lf«'l■el■.  rich  car- 
mine, and  still  the  best  of  the  lot. 

Spii;i<i  Minzicfii  is  of  different  habit,  nuich 
taller,  and  more  erect,  the  flowers,  in  a  dense 
panicle,  terminating  the  shoots;  they  are  of  a 
pui-i)lish  rose  shade,  striking  when  seen  in  a  good 
mass. 

The  Clematis  is  now  represented  in  our  gardens 
from  spring  till  late  autumn,  and  among  tho.se 
now  in  flower  the  most  striking  are  : — Clcinafts 
iiifci/iifolid  Duranfli,  a  hybrid,  with  beautiful 
blue  flowers;  C.  Ville  dc  Lyon,  wine  red;  ('. 
rificeUa  rubra,  claret  coloured;  C.  Chichefini, 
icddish  purple;  and  C  Efaile  Bo.^e.  rose  coloured. 

PiitonPaster  saJicifolia  rudo.^a  is  noticeable 
rather  from  the  immense  number  of  flowers  pro- 
duced in  corymbs  rather  than  from  their  size, 
for  tliey  are   small,  l)ut   of   a  pinkish  tinge. 

Trrnvicas  are  coming  on  in  succession  to  the 
earlier  flowering  T'.  Hull-eana,  V.  TjiriiuiVtaun. 
V .  Fairfirldii,  and  otlrers.  We  now  have  T'. 
Trarer.'iii,  pHPudo-Travers]'},  TjfirhW.  and  T)ar- 
iriniann,  all  with  white  flowers;  and  T'.  Aiifinnn 
(Ihiry,  dark  blue. 

Glosnevin  Rock  Garden  in  July. 

.Although  the  freshness  of  spring  has  passed  in 
July,  yet  the  modern  rock  garden,  with  its 
denizens  gathered  from  all  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  world,  continues  interesting  and  beautifid 
at  all  seasons  and  in  every  month.  Among  others 
the  following  plants  were  noted  at  Glasnevin  in 
the  middle  of   July:  — 

Aii/ssvm  rostratum,  with  grey  leaves  and  masses 
of  golden  yellow  flowers.  Though  somewhat 
coarse,  it  is  nevertheless  a  showy  plant  in  a  suit- 
able position,  and,  like  others  of  a  rather  too  free 
nature,  should  be  planted  on  an  exposed  site  in 
poor  soil,  so  as  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  coarse- 
ness. Adenophora  oniatit,  a  foot  high,  with  pen- 
dent bells  pale  blue,  ])romises  to  be  an  acquisition; 
it  is  a  fairly  new  plant  from  China.  Campanidus 
are  plentiful,  and  never  fail  to  charm  in  all  their 
various  forms — creeping,  erect,  small  and  large- 
flowered.  Campmnula  piis'dht,  pale  blue,  dark 
l)lue  and  white,  made  beautiful  colonies  in  various 
parts  of  the  rock  garden,  as  did  C  rofundifdlin 
in  many  forms,  tall,  dwarf,  white  and  blue,  many 
seedlings  growing  by  the  sides  of  the  paths  show- 
ing a  wonderful  diversity  of  form  in  habit  and 
size   of  flower. 

C.  macrorrhirM,   in   a   moraine,    with  few,  some- 


what grey  leaves  and  nariow  hlue-bells,  was 
attractive;  and  not  far  off  the  dainty  little  hybrid, 
''.  Krirensis,  with  "  e.xcisa-like  "  flowers,  on  wiry 
stems,  made  a  pretty  picture.  ('.  I{ .  B.  Ludcr  is 
a  great  addition  to  the  Bellflowers,  with  its  short, 
tubed,  semi-double  blue  flowers,  somewhat  of  the 
shai)e  of  ('.  hai/lodfK'n.si.^  plena,  but  the  habit  of 
h'.  li.  Ldder  is  much  better.  I'.  Stereni  was  also 
in  I'.ower,  and  the  pretty  hybrid,  Xuiman  Giore. 
I',  arrdficd.  known  in  catalogues  as  C  nciitan- 
(juhi,  with  its  prostrate  habit  and  deeply-angled 
flowers,  was  attractive  ni  various  positions;  while 
the  gem  of  all  in  the  opinion  of  many,  C.  liaineii, 
made  a  delightful  picture,  with  its  large  bells, 
almost  hiding  the  leaves;  the  whole  plant  not 
more  than  2  to  ."!  inches  in  height. 

('.  lialfouri,  another  dwarf,  with  deep,  purple- 
blue  flowers,  is  quite  enchanting,  and  evidently 
a    good  grower. 

(Uaspedia  irniflora.  an  unconuuon  New  Zealand 
composite,  with  rayless  flower-heads  of  yellow, 
was  attractive  planted  in   a  close  mass. 

DianfltUH  FaUoneri,  among  the  latest  of  the 
Pinks,  was  in  fidl  bloom  on  a  sunny  ledge,  the 
flowers,  on  long  stems,  being  fringed,  and  of  a 
light   mauve. 

Of  (Tentuina,  there  were  three  of  outstanding 
merit:  Gentiana  Freynidna,  a  good  clump,  bear- 
ing many  large,  deep-blue  flowers  at  the  ends  of 
upturned  stems;  (rentiana  .sepfeinifida,  of  similar 
habit,  but  with  smaller  flowers,  not  quite  so  deep 
in  shade;  and  Gentiana  daJtinica,  with  long. 
tr;dling  stems,  bearing  long-tubed  flowers  of  clear 
blue;   a  really   fine  trio. 

Genisita  tinctnrid  fioie  plena  is  a  flat-growing, 
useful  shrub  for  rock  work,  bearing  dense  spikes 
of   yellow  double  flowers. 

Gi/p-fopJiila  Stereni,  a  robust,  spreading  plant, 
bearing  numerous  branched  panicles  of  white 
flovv^ers,  makes  a  good  display,  and  is  quite  suit- 
able for  hanging  out  over  large  stones.  Neater 
and  perhaps  more  attractive  is  Gyp.'^opliila 
dlpi)ia.  lying  close  to  the  soil,  and  producing 
al)undance   of  small.    l)right-pink  flowers. 

Helicli  rysuni  thian.Hchaniriun,  with  woolly 
leaves  and  yellow  flower-heads,  seems  to  enjoy  a 
hot   place,    and  is  not  miattractive. 

Hypericums  were  good  in  July,  and  were  among 
the  gems  of  that  month.  The  dainty,  fragile 
//.  cuncatum.  with  tiny,  glaucous  leaves  on  wiry 
stems,  and  brilliant  red  buds,  is  a  picture  in  a 
sinmy  position.  An  old  friend  is  II.  coris,  with 
grey  leaves  and  light  yellow  flowers  in  profusion ; 
while  taller  l)ut  equally  charming  is  H.  empctii- 
farmis,  of  heath-like  habit,  and  bearing  in- 
numerable flowers  of  rich  yellow.  Still  taller  is 
H.  J)alearirum,  with  crimped  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers    of   good  size. 

Meconapfiif:  rhelidonifaJius,  in  a  damp  position, 
was  o  feet  high,  with  dark  brown  stems,  sparse  of 
leaves,  and  bearing  yellow  flowers,  small  '  for  a 
Meconopsis,  but  freely  produced;  a  perennial,  as 
evidenced  by  the  numerous  basal  growths  just 
forming. 

CEnrjttiera  mi.s.sourien.si.'i.  with  trailing  stems 
and  large  yellow  flowers,  is  a  good  plant  for  a 
sunny  position,    and    requiring  plenty    of    room. 

rutentiJJd  neprden.ns,  a  spreading  plant,  V^ear- 
ing  lovely  carmine  pink  flowers,  is  a  l>eautiful 
eubject  for  a  bold  position;  while  V.  Gihsdn's 
^(■itrlet,  with  dazzling  red  flowers,  is  equally 
effective. 

Primidas  are  few  just  at  this  time,  but  a  ma.ss 
of  P.  Mnnieana,  containing  scores  of  strong 
plants,  bearing  heads  of  deep  violet  flowers,  made 
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ui  fine  display,  and  near  it  a  large  mass  of  Piimiihi 
IhiUpyana  x  Bei'siana  hybrids,  pink  and  soft 
orange  yellow,  were  a  centre  of  attraction,  their 
vigorous  spikes  carrying  many   whorls  of  flowers. 

I'njygonum  affinh,  with  spikes  of  pink,  made 
a  good   colony. 

SediUBS  were  numerous,  the  inost  attractive 
l)eing  /S'.  (iregiinum,  with  thick,  fleshy,  bronze 
leaves  and  yellow  flowers;  and  H.  miirdUs,  with 
.reddish  stems    and    leaves,   and  pink  flower-buds. 

Tunica  rhodapen ,  like  a  slender,  erect  Gyjjso- 
])hila,  and  bearing  numerous  small  pink  flowers, 
•was  ouite  effective.  Anon. 


give  the  opportunity  for  various  cultures,  such 
as  flower-bulhs,  shrubs,  especially  Rliododendrons 
and  Azaleas;  herbaceous  plants,  all  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  innumerable  waterways— as  canals,  ditches, 
moats,  &c.— which  cross  the  country  in  all  direc- 
tions make  the  transport  of  all  sorts  of  material, 
not  to  speak  of  the  products  grown  and  cultivated 
in  the  nurseries,  very  cheap  and  easy.  Tlu' 
geographical  situation  among  the  greatest  coun- 
tries of  Europe  assures  a  constant  market  for 
these  ])roducts.  The  whole  area  of  nursery  land 
is    divided    among   about  one-and-a-half    tiiousinid 


Famous 


Netherlands 
Centres. 


Horticultural 


By  Mr.  J.  v.\n  den  Berg. 


I  HAVE  much  pleasure  in  availing  myself  of  the 
opportunity  given  by  tlie  Editor"  of  Irish 
Gardening  to  acquaint  readers  of  this  paper  witli 
the    horticulture  of  my   own  country. 

A  great  portion  of  the  Dutch  population  has  a 
I)art  in  horticulture,  and  its  great  importance  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  over  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  area  of  cultivated  land  is  used  by 
different  branches  of  horticulture.  The  natural 
conditions  are  in  many  parts  very  favourable, 
and  assisted  by  the  ideal  sea  climate,  which  is 
in  general  the  same  .as  the  Irish  climate,  except 
that  the  winters  are  colder,  make  the  stock  that 
ran  be  grown  in  the  Netherlands  greater  tlian 
in  any  other  part  of  Euroj^e.    The  different  kinds  of 

soil — wlTetlliM'    iiinni-l:iTirl     nnil    cA-av      cnnHir    o,,i'1      S,,-. 


nurserymen,  of  which  a  great  part  is  situated  at 
Boskoop. 

Boskoop  is  one  of  the  most  important  nursery 
centres  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  province  of  South  Holland,  close  to 
the  residential  city  of  the  Hague,  and  to  the  im- 
portant seaports  of  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam. 
The  place  is  divided  into  about  800  large  and 
small  nurseries,  which  are  separated  into  three 
classes — namely,  larue,  small,  and  very  small 
nurseries.  The  large  nurseries  are  almost  always 
held  by  two  partners,  of  which  one  is  charged 
with  the  direction  of  the  nurseries,  the  propaga- 
tion houses,  and  the  management  of  the  working 
people;  while  the  other  cares  for  the  trade, 
assisted  sometimes  by  a  number  of  travellers,  who 
travel  over  the  whole  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States. 

The  owners  of  the  small  nurseries  work  with 
none  or  a  small  number  of  labourers  (working 
men).     They  cultivate  all  sorts  of  plants,  and  sell 
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always  liave  special  cultures.  The  stock  is  thus 
grown  under  the  personal  care  of  the  owner,  and 
is  not  exposed  to  the  neglect  of  incapable  and 
irresponsible  employees. 

The  very  snudl  places  are  held  by  workin<i 
people,  who  are  employed  by  the  first  or  second- 
named,  and  who  devote  the  rest  of  their  time  to 
their  own  business.  They  generally  start  with  a 
very  small  plot  of  ground,  and  work  during  the 
mornings  and  evenings;  later,  they  take  an 
occasional  day  off,  and  finally  they  possess  their 
own  independent  business.  This  system  makes 
the    men    industrious    and    intelligent. 

It  is  the  soil  which  has  given  Boskoop  its  world- 
wide reputation  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the 
stock  it  produces.  The  very  rich  and  good  moor- 
land, all  peat,  is  an  ideal  soil  for  Ehododendrons. 
Azaleas,  Conifers,  &c.  The  plants  make  an  abvmd- 
ance  of  fibrous  roots,  which  form,  after  several 
transplantings,  a  very  strong  ball,  splendid  for 
exporting,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  plants 
grown  in  Boskoop  nurseries  can  travel  round  the 
world    without   any  injury  to  their  quality. 

The  nurseries  in  Boskoop  are  oblong  and 
narrow  plots  of  ground,  with  one  path  in  the 
middle,  and  they  are  separated  by  numerous 
canals  and  ditches.  Long  and  narrow  boats,  poled 
by  one  man,  bring  in  all  sorts  of  material  neces- 
sary in  the  nurseries,  and  in  the  time  of  export- 
ing—in the  autumn  and  early  spring — they  bring 
the  plants  to  the  packing  sheds,  where  they  are 
packed  in  big  boxes  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Scandinavia;  and  in 
baskets  or  direct  in  railway  waggons  for  export 
to  Germany,    Switzerland,    &c. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  list  of  all  plants 
.•jTOwn  in  Boskoop  Nurseries;  also,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  various  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion and  propagation,  as  grafting,  budding,  &c., 
which  are  sometimes  only  useful  under  local 
circumstances. 

The  most  important  specialities  are  Rhododen- 
drons and  Azaleas,  both  for  outdoor  planting  and 
forcing;  Conifers,  in  fine  variety;  Boxwood,  in  all 
shapes  and  forms;  Hardy  Climbers,  such  as 
Clematis,  Ampelopsis,  Wistaria,  Aristolochia, 
&c. ;  flowering  shrubs  in  fine  varieties,  such  as 
Prunus,  Magnolias;  perennials,  such  as  Paeonies, 
Phlox,  Dielytras,  Delphiniums;  pot-grown  plants 
for  forcing,  among  which  the  Lilacs  'are  well 
known;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  Roses. 
Several  millions,  bush  as  well  as  standards,  are 
exported  every  year  from  Boskoop.  They  are 
budded  on  liosa  ntgnan,  and  are  very  nsefid  for 
forcing. 

The  great  war,  which  destroyed  the  whole 
world-trade,  made  the  Boskoop  Nurseries  also 
suffer  very  much  by  stopping  export.  But  the 
owners  did  not  lo.se  their  energy,  and  the  nurseries 
have  already  begun  to  recover. 


Allotments 

HoRTicxJLTURAL  Shows. — Quite  a  number  of  the 
leading  horticidtural  societies  have  classes  for 
allotment  holders  in  their  annual  exhibitions. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  advisability  or  not  of 
holding  competitions  for  allotment  holders.  Why 
competitions  should  not  be  encouraged  for  allot- 
ments and  yet  are  eminently  satisfactory  for  every 
other  phase  of  life  seems  futile  reasoning.  It  is 
in  the  rural  districts  that  competitions  deserve 
promotion.      The     countryside     must     necessarily 


liud  its  relaxations  in  topics  related  to  its  life, 
having  not  the  manifold  attractions  and  diverse 
auuisements  of  the  city.  One  of  the  reasons 
I)laced  against  competitions  is  the  charge  of  dis- 
honesty among  competitors.  Unfortunately,  dis-' 
honesty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  allotment 
holders,  and  simple  rules  carried  out  by  the 
promoters  of  shows  can  safegiuird  this.  Our 
experience  most  decidedly  favours  the  view  that 
competitions  raise  the  standard  of  cultivation  on 
the  plots.  Very  few  allotment  holders  will  see 
neigldjouring  plots  distinctly  better  than  their 
own  without  receiving  a  stinudus  to  emulate 
their  more  experienced  neighl)ours.  This  idea  is 
spreading,  in  Great  Britain  especially,  which  is 
now  not  only  as  stated  reserving  classes  in  ex- 
hibitions for  allotment  holders,  but  has  witnessed 
a  large  increase  in  demonstration  plots.  Demon- 
stration plots  are  not  new  to  Ireland,  in  fact 
there  were  a  number  of  recent  years;  but  the 
system  of  working  many  of  them  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  they  have  been  discarded  in  some  parts 
of  the  country. 

Seed  Sowing. — General  remarks  for  sowing  Cab- 
bages were  given  last  month,  and  the  general  crop 
can  be  sown  during  the  first  week  of  the  month. 
Plotholders,  who  find  that  spring-sown  Onions  are 
usually  destroyed  with  maggots,  should  sow  the 
seeds  in  the  autiunn.  In  Belfast,  the  general  idea 
is  to  sow  Onions  about  the  IGtli  August.  If  the 
seeds  are  sown  before  this  date  there  is  a  danger 
the  plants  will  shoot  or  rrni  to  seed  in  the  spring. 
In  any  case,  seeds  of  White  Lisbon  are  sown  for 
producing  Onions  for  use  in  the  spring.  If  the 
ground  is  made  firm  and  the  seeds  well  covered, 
the  yovuig  plants  will  not  be  so  liable  to  be  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  by  frost  in  the  winter.  We 
also  sow  a  hardy  variety  of  Lettuce  in  the 
autumn,  and  plant  them  out  in  rows  1  foot  apart 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  These  plants 
are  ready  much  earlier  than  spring-sown  seeds. 
The  variety  known  as  W^inter  Pearl  is  excellent, 
and  perfectly  hardy.  Sow  the  seeds  about  the 
third  week.  Cauliflowers  sown  outside  and  allowed 
to  remain  are  somewhat  risky  in  the  North.  Last 
winter  they  came  through  very  well.  The  seeds 
are  sown  about  the  same  time  as  Lettuces — 
usually  the  third  week.  We  find  that  the  plants 
stand  the  winter  better  when  transi^lanted  firmly 
a  few  inches  apart.  If  left  in  the  seed-bed  over- 
crowded, they  seem  to  melt  away  during  bad 
weather.  Of  course,  if  a  frame  is  available  the 
difficultv  is  solved  at  once.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  induce  the  Cauliflowers  to  develop 
rapidly  by  closing  the  frames,  but  the  plants 
should  be  grown  as  hardy  as  possible,  only  placing 
the  lights  over  then!  when  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Seeds  at  this  period  of  the  year  do  better 
when  sown  on  ground  that  is  freshly  dug,  and 
moist.  However,  there  is  usually  vacant  land 
occurring  all  the  time  now,  as  the  Potatoes  are 
lifted.  This  ground,  having  been  manured  for 
Potatoes,  is  now  in  excellent  condition  for  seed- 
sowing,  and  only  requires  levelling  down  and 
raking.  Another  advantage  is  that,  as  some  sort 
of  rotation  of  crops  should  be  followed,  this  part 
of  the  plot  will  not  be  required  for  Potatoes  next 
year,  and  can  be  filled  with  other  crops  There 
will  now  be  a  considerable  amount  of  waste 
vegetable  refuse  on  the  plot.  One  of  the  easiest 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it  is  to  dig  it  into  vacant 
land.  Often  there  is  a  surplus,  which  cannot  be 
so  easily  disposed  of,  or  time  prevents  this  being 
done.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  on  the  plot 
a  space  for  a  rubl)ish  heap.  G.   H.  0. 
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The  Month's   Work. 


Midland  and  Northern   Counties. 

By  Mr.  F.   Strekter,   Gardener  to  B.   H.  Barton, 

Esq.,    D.L.,    Straffan    House,   Straffan, 

Co.    Kildare. 

The  Kitchen  G.\rden. 

Asparagus  Bkds. — Keep  the  Asparagus  l)eds  fre- 
quently liand-weeded,  and  the  growth  supported. 
After  heavy  showers  give  good  soakings  of  dihited 
manure  water,  and  a  slight  dressing  of  artificial 
manure  will  greatly  assist  the  crowns  for  next 
season's  crop. 

French  Beans. — If  one  has  a  few  frames  to  spare, 
a  good  crop  of  late  French  Beans  may  be  ol)tained 
l)y  sowing  early  in  the  montli.  Keep  the  lights  off 
till  the  nights  get  too  cold  for  healthy  growth;  pro- 
tection must  be  given  from  North  and  East  winds. 

Runner  Beans. — Give  Runner  Beans  plenty  of 
manurial  assistance  and  heavy  syringings  during 
hot,  dry  weather.  Should  there  be  more  Beans  than 
can  be  used  fresh,  piek  all  good,  tieshy  Beans  for 
piekling  in  salt.  They  will  prove  most  useful 
during  the  winter  months,  and  especially  so  now 
that  fuel  is  so  scarce  and  expensive,  making  it  out 
of  all  question  to  force  French  varieties. 

Carrots. — Late-sown  Carrots  will  now  require 
careful  thinning.  Dust  them  with  soot  and  run  the 
Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows.  They  must  be  en- 
couraged to  make  their  growth  quickly  at  this 
season. 

CfiLERY. — Celery  will  now  be  making  rapid 
growth,  and  the  early  autiunn  supplies  will  require 
earthing  up.  Before  starting  make  certain  that  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  planted  is  quite  moist;  if  at 
all  dry,  give  a  thorough  soaking  the  day  before. 
Go  over  the  rows  and  i^ick  off  all  deformed  leaves 
and  sn.iall  growth  at  the  liase  of  the  plants.  Tie 
a  piece  of  raffia  round  each  plant  sufficiently  tight 
to  hold  the  leaves  in  position.  Where  it  is  in- 
tended to  use  brown  paper,  choose  strips  about  foiu- 
inches  deep,  and  place  a  little  fine  soil  at  the  base 
to  hold  it  in  position.  Where  the  ordinary  soil  is 
used  it  is  best  to  have  three  men,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  row,  breaking  down  the  soil,  and  the  third, 
moving  backwards,  placing  the  soil  carefully 
round  each  plant.  Do  not  attempt  to  place  too 
much  soil  up  to  the  plants,  but  rather  keep  it  low, 
and  certainly  never  allow  it  near  the  centre  of  the 
plants.  Endeavour  to  make  a  neat  and  smart 
finish  to  all  the  trenches,  and  still  continue  to  dust 
with  soot  every  fortnight,  and  see  that  the  plants 
never  suffer  from  drought.  If  the  Celery  fly 
attacks  the  crop  pick  off  and  burn  all  the  infested 
parts. 

Chicory. — Thin  the  latest  sowings  of  Chicory  to 
about  10  inches  in  the  rows  and  keep  the  crop  clean 
from  weeds.  Grow  this  crop  strongly  in  order  to 
obtain  large  crowns  for  winter  forcing. 

Cauliflower. — In  cold  districts  a  sowing  of 
Cauliflower,  Early  Market  and  Magnum  Bonum, 
should  be  made  after  the  21st  of  this  month,  not 
before,  or  most  likely  the  plants  will  become  too 
large  and  button.  This  will  form  the  first  of  next 
season's  crop.  Choose  a  sheltered  border,  and 
make  the  ground  quite  firm  before  drawing  the 
drills  nine  inches  to  a  foot  apart.  Aim  at  getting 
stout,  sturdy  plants.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
become  large  enough,  prick  them  out  firmly  into 


cold  pits.  If  one  has  the  time  it  is  a  wise  plan 
to  pot  off  a  good  hatch  into  four-inch  pots  and 
stand  them  in  cold  frames  with  the  lights  off  on 
every  possible  occasion.  A  large  numljer  of  growers 
rely  on  January-raised  stock,  but  there  is  no  com- 
parison with  the  results. 

CoLEWORTS.— Draw  a  little  soil  up  to  the  stems  of 
the  Coleworts  and  keep  the  ground  clean  from 
weeds.  If  it  is  desired  to  hasten  the  crop,  give  a 
slight  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  warm  weather. 

Cardoons. — As  these  plants  become  fit  for  earth- 
ing-up  place  a  good,  stout  stake  to  each  plant, 
draw  the  leaves  up  close  together,  and  twist  a 
strong  hay-band  around  each  stem,  and  pack  the 
soil  tightly   up  to   the  band. 

Spring  Cabbage. — Make  another  sowing  of  Flower 
of  Spring  early  in  the  month  to  form  plants  for  the 
main  beds  after  the  south  borders  are  planted.  Net 
the  seed  beds  to  keep  away  the  birds;  use  plenty 
of  well-decayed  manure  in  preparing  the  borders 
and  main  Cabbage  beds,  as  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  produce  good  heads  on  poor,  starved  ground. 
Some  of  the  samples  seen  in  the  greengrocers  this 
spring  were  very  poor  specimens  indeed,  and  re- 
quired another  month  on  the  ground  at  least.  Keep 
the  hoe  busy  between  the  rows  in  the  seed  beds, 
keeping  down  every  w^eed,  and  if  the  ground  should 
be  very  dry  give  the  young  seedlings  every  en- 
couragement to  grow. 

Potatoes. — As  the  second  earlies  become  fit  for 
lifting,  it  is  advisable  to  raise  the  crops  at  the 
earliest  moment.  In  fact,  I  think  all  Potatoes  are 
better  out  of  the  ground  once  they  are  ripe.  Lift 
them  carefully,  and  allow  them  to  lay  on  the 
ground  for  a  few  hours  before  placing  them  in  the 
potato  shed.  Have  the  trays  at  hand  and  pick 
out  all  seed,  selecting  good,  medium  tubers.  A 
little  fresh  lime  dusted  betrween  the  tubers  will  help 
to  keep  them  dry  and  in  good  condition.  Make  sure 
that  every  potato  is  sound.  Where  a  few  extra  good 
tubers  are  required  for  exhibition  purposes,  select 
the  best  and  most  even-shaped,  with  shallow  eyes, 
and  place  them  in  fine  soil  till  required.  Burn 
away  every  bit  of  haulm  at  once,  leave  none  on  the 
ground.  Where  Brassicas  have  been  planted 
between  the  rows  fork  all  the  ground  and  give  the 
plants  every  encouragement  to  make  good,  sturdy 
growth. 

Tom.\toes. — Pick  the  fruit  as  it  begins  to  coloiu', 
and  place  in  a  warm  house  or  room;  they  will 
quickly  ripen.  Keep  all  shoots  picked  off,  and  do 
not  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
Where  Tomatoes  are  required  all  the  year  round 
make  another  sowing  at  once.  Pot  off  into  3-inch 
pots  as  the  young  seedlings  become  fit  and  grow 
steadily  on.  Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  white 
fly,  which  is  becoming  a  serious  trouble.  I  cannot 
yet  find  a  remedy.  I  have  fumigated  with  nicotine 
six  nights  in  succession  without  exterminating  the 
pest. 

Vegetable  Marrows.— Where  the  Marrows  are 
making  strong  growths  and  not  setting  very  well, 
thin  out  any  weak  shoots  and  leaves,  to  allow  sun 
and  air  to  strengthen  the  vines;  give  copious 
supplies  of  water  during  hot,  dry  weather.  All 
Marrows  should  be  cut  in  a  young  state,  except 
when  they  are  required  for  preserving,  when  they 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  to  their  full  size  and 
carefully  ripened. 

Onions. — From  August  17th  onwards  a  soAving  of 
Tripoli  or  Winter  Onions  to  supply  plants  for 
planting  next  spring  may  be  made.  Make  a  good 
seed  bed  on  a  warm  Iiorder  for  preference.  Give  a 
good  dressing  of  dry  wood  ashes  and  lime  before 
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drawing'  llio  drills  12  iiu-lios  apart.  Do  not  sow 
bcfori'  the  al)ove  diili\  othervvisi'  a  good  percentage 
w  ill  prohabiy  nm  to  seed  in  place  of  buli)iiig.  Ailsa 
Craig,  Red  Italian  and  Lemon  Rocca  are  excellent 
varieties.  White  lA>viatlian  does  not  keej).  and 
is  only  good  for  ininiediate  use.  Give  the  spring- 
sown  ])lants  every  assistance  to  ripen  well,  keeping 
the  ground  tree  from  weeds,  and  towards  the  end 
ot  the  month  hend  the  tops  to  assist  the  swelling 
(if  the  hulhs.  Hiindle  most  carefully  when  pidling 
and  storing.  Shallots  will  require  to  be  harvested; 
pull  and  place  th.inly  in  frames  till  they  are 
llioronghly  ripe,  when  they  should  l)e  storetl  in  a 
dry  shed. 

Lkttuce. — Sow  seeds  of  tlie  following  Winter 
l-ettuce: — All  the  Year  Round  and  Hardy  White 
Cos  to  stand  the  winter.  Allow  the  plants  plenty 
lit  room,  and  keej)  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work  between 
the    rows. 

Turnips. — rre])are  a  piece  of  ground  occupied  liy 
early  Potatoes  for  a  good  sowing  of  Red  Globe  and 
Chirk  Castle  Turnips.  Add  a  good  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  and  soot,  and  sow  in  Jines  about  16  inches 
apart.  Keep  the  hoe  busy  as  soon  as  they  are  above 
ground,  and  thin  to  about  10  or  12  inches  as  soon 
as  they  can  l)e  conveniently  liandled. 

R.\nisHES. — Continue  to  sow  Radishes  on  good 
ground  every  week.  They  will  require  plenty  of 
moisture,  otherwise  they  will  prove  very  tough. 

P.\RSLKV. — Cut  over  portions  of  tlie  Parsley  beds 
to  encoiu'age  yoiuig  growths  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in.  The  cold  snap  of  frost  experienced 
in  these  gardens  last  November  killed  the  whole 
crop  of  Parsley  outright. 

Winter  Greens. — Continue  to  fill  all  vacant 
sjjaces  with  Winter  Greens  as  the  ground  becomes 
vacant.  Clear  away  all  crops  of  exhausted  Beans 
and  Peas.  Keep  a  neat  and  smart  appearance,  and 
all  ground  hoed  as  often  as  possible.  Continue  to 
protect  the  curds  of  Cauliflower  as  they  turn  in, 
simply  bending  two  or  three  leaves  over  to  exclude 
the  light  and  sun;  otherwise  they  soon  open  and 
lose  their  colour. 

The  H.\ruy  Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit  Room. — Take  the  first  opportunity  of 
cleaning  every  part  of  the  fruit  room.  Wasii  all 
stages  and  woodwork  with  hot  water  and  carbolic 
soap;  tlien  lime-wash  all  brick  or  stone  work. 
Any  painting  and  repairing  should  l)e  attended  to 
at  oni'C.  When  it  is  finished  leave  all  ventilators, 
doors  and  windows  wide  open  to  sweeten  the  whole 
building.  When  putting  in  ripe  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines. Melons  or  Plums  place  a  few  sheets  of 
grease-proof  paper  under  the  fruit,  and  handle 
most  carefully. 

Black  Currants. — When  the  picking  of  Black 
Currants  is  finished,  prune  the  trees  at  once.  This 
will  allow  the  smi  and  air  to  ripen  up  the  young 
shoots  well  for  next  season's  crop.  Cut  away  all  old 
and  useless  shoots,  retaining  the  young  slioots  fi'oiu 
the  Vjase.  Old  trees  may  be  rejuvenated  by  cutting 
them  right  down  to  the  ground.  On  no  account 
allow  them  to  become  crowded  with  a  mass  of 
shoots. 

Raspp.E7!Rii'.s. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  finished  cut 
away  and  burn  the  old  fi'uiting  canes.  Tie  tlie 
requisite  number  of  new  shoots  to  the  wires  loosely, 
remove  all  others.  Clean  the  beds,  making  them 
tidy,  and  give  good  supplies  of  water  during  hot 
weather.  Go  over  the  autiunn  fruiting  canes,  and 
reduce  any  growth  that  may  have  started  since  the 
last  thinning.  On  dry  soils  these  varieties  will  re- 
quire ijlenty  of  water. 


Sti!AWIii;i;i!1KS. — Get  the  new  beds  planted  at  the 
earliest  convenience.  This  will  ensure  them 
getting  a  good  start  and  making  g(jod  progress. 
Keep  the  ground  well  hoed  between  the  })lants.  Do 
not  allow  plants  to  remain  longer  than  three 
seasons.  Old  beds  that  are  finished  should  be 
ch'ared,  well  cleaned,  and  used  for  another  cro]). 
If  the  old  Strawberry  plants  are  cho])])ed  off  with  a 
mattock  and  allowed  a  few  hours'  drying,  they  will 
readily  l)urn  with  the  mulchings  and  weeds, 
Thcr(>by  saving  a  good  deal  of  labour,  and  the  ash 
is  most  beneficial  to  return  to  the  plot.  Have  the 
cloches  ready  for  late  fruiting  varieties.  By  their 
usi'  the  t)erries  ripen  quicker  and  are  much  better 
flavoured;  also  watch  the  i)erpetual  varieties  very 
closely  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 

MoRELLo  Cherries. — Gather  the  Cherries  i)er- 
fectly  dry  for  bottling,  and  the  darkest  coloured 
berries  first  for  this  purpose.  Cut  the  stalks  with  a 
sharp  pair  of  scissors  about  an  inch  long,  just 
enough  to  hold  tliem  by  without  touching  the  berry. 
They  will  hang  quite  a  long  time  in  good  condition. 
In  several  gardens  I  have  lived  in  they  have  been 
greatly  esteemed  for  dessert.  They  are  useful  for 
compote  of  fruit,  and  very  valuable  for  culinary 
purposes  late  in  the  year,  and  are  also  used  for 
cherry  brandy. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — As  tlie  early  varieties 
become  ripe,  and  jiart  readilv  from  the  tree, 
they  will  need  going  over  every  day.  Handle  them 
very  carefully.  It  is  advisable  to  use  a  clean  silk 
handkerchief  when  gathering  these  choice  fruits, 
as  the  slightest  touch  will  bruise  them.  When 
sending  by  post  or  rail  pack  them  in  partitioned 
boxes,  one  fruit  in  each  section,  papered  and 
packed  in  soft  wood  wool,  and  despatch  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  gathered.  It  will  be  found  they 
ripen  very  quickly  in  packing  material  and  boxes. 
When  the  tree  is  cleared  give  a  thorough  good  soak- 
ing of  clean  water,  and  take  out  all  shoots  not  re- 
quired for  next  season's  fruit.  Tie  in  the  growth 
so  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  winds,  &c.  En- 
deavour to  get  the  wood  thoroughly  well  ripened 
before  the  sun  loses  its  power.  The  following 
varieties  are  well  worth  growing  :  Early  Alexander, 
Early  Rivers,  Hale's  Early,  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Amsden  June,  Perigrine  (magnificent  colour), 
Dymond,  Bellegarde,  Sea  Eagle;  and  Golden 
Eagle  for  very  late  work. 

Pears. — Go  carefully  ovei'  the  trained  Pear  trees, 
])inching  the  lateral  growths  back  again  to  allow 
the  sun  and  air  to  reach  every  part  of  the  tree, 
and  remove  a  few  of  the  leaves  covering  any  of 
the  fruit.  By  this  means  the  flavour  and  colour  will 
be  greatly  improved.  Early  varieties  will  require 
constant  attention  from  now  onwards.  W^illiams' 
Bon  Chretien  and  Jargonelle  require  picking  a  few 
days  before  they  are  ripe.  Lift  the  fruit,  and  if  it 
leaves  the  tree  readily  it  is  fit  to  gather.  Do  not 
gather  all  at  once,  but  extend  the  season  as 
long  as  possible.  Place  in  the  drawers  in  the 
fruit  room,  where  they  will  quickly  finish.  When 
planting  these  varieties  nuike  use  of  different 
situations.  By  this  means  the  season  will  be  i^ro- 
longed  till  other  varieties  are  ready.  Trees  grow- 
ing against  walls  will  require  i)lenty  of  moisture 
and  mulching  to  bring  out  the  fine  (pialitit's  of 
Pears. 

Plums. — These  delicious  fruits  are  now  be- 
coming fit  for  use.  Choice  specimens  growing  on 
walls  will  require  watching.  Squirrels,  mice,  rats, 
wasps  and  ants  are  very  partial  to  a  good  phnn,  and 
Uicans  must  be  taken  to  stop  them.  Small  muslin 
bags     tied    over    each    fruit     generally     stops    the 
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pests.  \N'liere  ants  are  troublesome  place  For- 
malin in  water  and  saucers;  this  will  drive  them 
away.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varie- 
ties for  dessert  grown  here  on  walls  : — Oullin's 
Golden  Gage,  Dennistone's  Superb,  Early  Trans- 
parent Gage,  Angelina  Burdett;  Kirk's,  Reine 
Claude  Violette,  Jefferson.  Green  Gage,  and 
Loe's  Golden  Drop;  and  the  best  culinary  varie- 
ties are  Early  Prolific.  Victoria.  Magnum  Bonum. 
Nydale,  Pond's  Seedling.  Diamond,  Belgian 
Purple,  Prince  Engelbert,  Monarch,  President, 
and  Primate;  and  the  best  Damson  is  undoubt- 
ably.  The  Merryweather.  As  each  tree  is  cleared 
give  a  thorough  good  spraying  with  an  improved 
insecticide.  At  tlie  slightest  sign  of  Silver  J^eaf 
the  tree  should  be  burned  and  the  soil  cleared 
away  to  the  drainage  and  another  variety  of  tree 
planted.  I  think  the  clearing  out  of  the  soil  is 
most  important. 

Apple  Trees. — Continue  to  keep  the  ground  well 
hoed  and  cleaned  around  the  trees.  The  c-rops  are 
very  slight  this  season,  but  the  trees  are  making 
beautiful  fruiting  buds  for  next  season.  Watch 
the.  varieties  as  they  become  fit  for  gathering; 
any  extra  large  specimen  will  require  support. 
Tie  a  piece  of  strong  raffia  to  the  stem  of  the 
fruit,  and  fasten  on  the  branches.  This  is  a  better 
method  than  pieces  of  netting,  which  often  leave 
the  imprint  of    the   netting  on  the   fruit. 

Flower    Garden    and   Pleasure  Grounds. 

Climbing  Roses. — The  Climbing  Roses  are 
flowering  exceptionally  well,  and  making  a  lot  of 
growth  this  season.  As  soon  as  the  different 
varieties  go  out  of  flower  they  will  require  to  have 
the  thin  and  weak  shoots  removed,  also  the  old 
fldwering  shoots,  tying  in  the  strong  growths  to 
furnish  next  year's  flowers.  American  Pillar  is 
beautiful,  but  do  not  overdo  it,  as  the  colour  is 
sometimes  treacherous  when  planted  with  other 
varieties.  Paul  Transon  and  Lady  Waterlow, 
l^emon  Pillar,  Lady  Gay,  and  Paul's  New  Scarlet 
are  all  good  varieties,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in 
any  garden.  If  these  Roses  are  not  doing  very 
well  with  any  readers  of  these  notes  I  would 
advise  them  to  give  them  a  little  artificial  feed- 
ing once  a  fortnight.  Anyone  contemplating 
planting  Roses  this  autunui  would  do  well 
))eforehand  to  find  out  what  varieties  succeed  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
nurserymen  and  see  the  different  varieties  in 
flower.  Keep  each  variety  by  itself;  by  this 
means  a  very  much  finer  effect  is  gained.  If 
plenty  of  room  is  available,  try  planting  from 
1(J  to  15  plants  in  a  circle,  giving  each  plant  a 
12-foot  pole.  When  established,  interlace  the 
growths,  using   a  centre  pole  for  strength. 

Dahlias. — Continue  to  keep  all  Dahlias  securely 
tied,  as  rough  winds  soon  break  the  soft  growths. 
Do  not  allow  too  many  growths,  and  remove  all 
seed  vessels  and  faded  flowers;  this  will  cause 
increased  floriferousness.  Where  earwigs  are 
troublesome  place  some  hay  in  4-inch  pots  and 
set  them  on  4-feet  stakes;  examine,  and  kill  the 
pests   every  morning. 

F^ATHYRUs  IjAtifolius. — The  beautiful,  everlast- 
ing Pea,  White  Pearl,  is  worthy  of  more  extended 
culture  for  covering  trellises,  &c.,  and  grouping 
in  the  mixed  borders;  its  flowers  are  also  useful 
for  foundations  to  wreaths  and  crosses  during  late 
sunnner  and  autumn.  Grandiflorus  is  the  best 
coloured   variety. 


SuMMEj;  Bedding  Plants. — The  flower-beds  are 
now  at  their  best,  and  will  need  to  have  faded 
flowers  removed  and  dead  foliage.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  go  over  the  beds  where  possible  once  a 
week  when  clearing  up  the  edgings,  &e.,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  them  bright  as  long  as  possible. 
Keep  all  tall  plants  well  staked,  and  carpeting 
plants  pegged  and  pinched  back  to  keej)  them  in 
bounds.  Correct  any  mistakes  made  in  colouring, 
&c.,  and  any  alterations  should  be  carefully  macle 
a  note  of;  do  not  trust  to  memory.  Cuttings  of 
Zonals  and  Ivy  leaves  should  be  inserted  in  a 
sandy  compost,  choosing  well-ripened  shoots;  if 
large  quantities  are  required,  use  a  stock-size  box 
to  hold  50  cuttings;  by  this  means  they  are  easily 
counted  and  handled.  Next  season's  bedding 
Fuchsias  will  require  a  shift  into  6  and  7  inch 
pots,  and  kept  well  pinched,  and  growing  steadily. 
A  visit  to  the  People's  Gardens,  in  Phoenix  Park, 
will  provide  the  lover  of  summer  bedding  with  a 
magnificent  sight.  I  have  not  seen  anything  to 
equal  it  in  the  J.,ondon  parks,  and  all  concerned, 
from  the  chief,  deserve  the  heartiest  congratxda- 
tions. 

Spring  Bedding. — See  that  the  beds  containing 
the  plants  for  next  spring  bedding  are  kept  well 
hoed  and  watered  if  necessary.  Put  out  plenty  of 
Forget-Me-Nots  and  Wallflowers,  and  watch  mil- 
dew does  not  attack  the  former;  prevent  this  by 
dusting    the   foliage   with  flowers   of   sulphur. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. — Summer  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  will  require  a  certain  amount 
of  disbudding.  Keep  them  securely  fastened  to 
the  stakes,  and  give  a  little  artificial  manure  once 
a  weeR.  When  the  flowers  open  they  should  be 
protected  from  heavy  rains  and  also  hot  sun.  If 
Aphis  is  troublesome,  spray  with  Nicotine  Insecti- 
cide. 

W.4TER  Gardens. — Keep  the  water  garden  in  an 
interesting  state  by  removing  all  dead  flowers  and 
foliage  of  Water  Lilies,  &c. ;  also  remove,  all  weeds 
and  any  scum  that  may  appear  on  the  surface. 
Many  of  the  plants  growing  on  the  margin  of  the 
streams,  lakes,  &c.,  will  require  thinning  and 
keeping  within  bounds.  Primulas  for  this  pur- 
pose may  now  be  sown. 

Violas  and  Pansies. — The  seed-pods  of  these 
])lants  will  require  to  be  kept  picked  off.  and 
should  the  plants  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  give 
a    little   artificial    manure   every    14   days. 

Herbaceous  and  Mixed  Borders. — Try  and  keejj 
these  borders  as  attractive  as  possible,  removing 
all  dead  shoots,  and  strong  growing  perennials 
constantly  tied.  Young  seedling  Delphiniums 
raised  last  spring  from  seed  will  now  be  throwing 
up  their  spikes,  and  continue  to  flower  for  some 
time.  Where  various  stocks  of  different  plants 
are  being  raised  in  frames  and  nursery  qiuirters 
they  will  require  to  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  syringed  occasionally,  to  induce  them 
to  nuike  good  crowns  and  pieces  for  planting 
during  the  coming  autunui.  Any  of  the  Phlox 
that  burn  with  the  sun  should  be  carefully  shaded 
with  pieces  of  scrim  erected  over  the  clumps,  and 
taken   away  at  night   and  in  dull  weather. 

Seed  Sowing. — Where  seeds  of  any  particidar 
alpine  or  herbaceous  plants  are  ripening,  and 
required  for  raising  fresh  stock,  it  is  advisable 
to  sow  the  seed  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  soon 
as  it  is  ripe.  Use  a  frame -carefully  shaded  and 
a  sandy  compost;  keep  the  whole  moist,  and  admit 
air  sparingly  until  the  seedlings  appear.  Prick 
oft'  into    prepared     beds     as     soon   as    ready,   and 
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ventilate  the  frames  according  to  the  outside 
conditions. 

Early  Floweking  Gladioli. — When  the  seeds 
oi  the  early  liowering  section  of  Gladioli  arc 
ripe,  they  may  be  sown  in  boxes,  and  kept  grow- 
ing throughout  tlie  winter  and  summer  months; 
they  should  then  flower  in  their  second  season, 
and  the   results   are    generally  excellent. 

Bulbs. — The  order  for  any  fresh  bulbs  should 
1)0  posted  as  soon  as  possible.  They  will  then  be 
at  hand,  ready  for  planting  out  when  the  time 
comes,  and  save  waiting  until  the  wet  weather 
sets  in;  have  the  plants  for  the  spring  bedding 
ready,  by  this  means  one  knows  exactly  the  num- 
ber oi  plants  and  bulbs  required,  and  each  section 
can   be  treated  at  the  correct  time. 


Southern  and  Western   Counties. 

By  J.  M.VTTHEWs,  The  Gardens,  Tourin,  Cappoquin, 
Co    M'aterford. 

The    Kitchen   Garden. 

Broccoli. — If  the  ground  was  not  available  earlier 
it  is  not  too  late  to  plant  these,  but  the  sooner 
they  are  out  the  better.  Savoys,  Leeks,  and 
Winter  Greens  should  be  all  in  their  quarters  now. 
Clean  and  earth  up  previous  plantings;  Brussels 
Sprouts,  being  top-heavy,  may  require  stakes  to 
support  them;  hand-pick  caterpillars  and  keep 
from  spreading,  as   they   soon   ruin  a   crop. 

Cabbbage. — Sow  about  the  lUth  and  again  at  the 
end  of  the  month  in  an  open  ijosition,  either  in 
drills  or  beds,  in  moderately  rich  ground;  sow 
thinly,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  up,  dust  with 
soot  or  wood  ashes  occasionally  to  check  the 
ravages  of  slugs.  In  addition  to  the  varieties 
mentioned  in  last  month's  notes.  Early  Offenham, 
Ellam's  Early,  Enfield  Market,  and  Copenhagen 
Market  are  good  varieties  for  this  sowing. 

Cauliflower. — The  last  days  of  the  month  is 
early  enough  to  sow  for  early  cutting  next  year. 
Choose  an  early  border,  and  when  the  seedlings 
vire  of  a  suitable  size,  transplant  them  in  cold 
frames,  and  grow  as  hardy  as  possible,  using  the 
lights  only   in  wet  and  frosty  weather. 

Celery. — The  earliest  batch  will  now  require 
earthing-up,  adding  about  3  inches  at  a  time;  guard 
against  the  soil  getting  into  the  hearts  of  the 
plants.  First  of  all,  remove  all  suckers  and  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  well  water  the  trenches  if  at  all 
dry. 

JiETTUCE. — Make  two  sowings  this  month  for  a 
supply  during  winter  and  spring;  sow  as  thinly 
as  possible.  All  the  Year  Round  and  Winter 
White   are    good    varieties   to  stand  the    winter. 

Onions. — About  the  end  of  the  month  is  early 
enough  to  sow.  It  is  not  necessary  to  stick  to  the 
Tripoli  varieties  for  autumn  sowing;  Ailsa  Craig, 
Stirling  Exhibition  and  some  of  the  others  stand 
the  winter  equally  as  well,  and  produce  bulbs  of 
a  better  keeping  equality.  Some  of  the  early 
])lanted  lot  will  be  showing  signs  of  ripening; 
these  should  be  pulled  before  a  second  growth 
starts.  If  left  too  long  in  the  ground  and  heavy 
rain  comes,  most  of  them  will  split. 

Shallots  should  be  lifted  when  the  tops  die 
down  and  spread  out  to  dry  before  storing  away 
in  a  cool,  airy  place;  the  vacant  ground  may  be 
sown  with  Spinach  or  Turnips,  or  ])laiited  with 
Broccoli. 

PoT.\TOES. — Lift  Second  Earlies  when  the  haulm 
changes  colour;  nothing  is  gained  by  leaving  in 
the  ground.     Leave  the  tubers  to  dry  for  an  hour. 


and  when  gathering,  select  suitable  tubeis  fur 
seed.  Tliose  intended  for  tal)le  should  be  stored 
in   a  cool,  dark  shed. 

Si'iNACH. — Sow  prickly  or  winter  varieties,  also 
another  few  lines  of  Spinach  Beet;  this  will  always 
give  a  i)icking  in  the  winter. 

Tomatoes  for  winter  and  spring  fruits  should 
be  sown  early  this  month.  These  require  a  tem- 
perature of  from  55  to  00  degrees  and  a  fairly 
dry  atmosphere;  unless  this  can  be  maintained, 
results  will  l)e  disappointing.  Aim  at  getting 
sturdy  plants  well  established  before  the  short 
days  come  in.  Plants  now  ripening  fruit  require 
careful  watering.  Pick  the  fruit  when  coloured, 
as  when  left  on  tlie  plants  a  sudden  rise  in  tem- 
perature or  too  nmcli  water  will  crack  them. 

Turnips. — Sow  a  good  patch,  to  stand  through 
the  winter;  these  come  in  useful  in  early  spring. 
Snowball  and  Red  Globe  do  well  for  this  purpose. 

The    Fruit  Garden. 

Figs. — Trees  on  outside  walls  carrying  heavy 
crops  will  require  some  feeding  to  swell  up  the 
fruits.  As  they  near  the  ripening  stage  reduce 
the  water  supply  a  little,  but  guard  against  dry- 
ness at  the  roots  by  applying  a  mulch;  keef)  the 
young  growths  pinched  about  the  fifth  leaf, 
thinning  out  weak  and  surplus  wood;  protect  the 
fruit  from   birds    and  wasps. 

Raspberries. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered, 
cut  away  the  old  canes  and  thin  out  the  young 
ones  where  too  thick,  retaining  the  strongest  and 
well  placed  to  tie  up  to  the  wires;  meantime,  sling 
these  up  loosely  to  avoid  getting  broken  with  the 
wind.  All  weeds  and  rubbish  should  be  cleared 
away  and  burned. 

Strawberries. — Complete  the  planting  as  early 
in  the  month  as  possible  to  get  them  well  estab- 
lished before  the  winter.  Fine  fruits  may  be 
expected  from  these  plants  next  year  if  well  done. 
The  old  beds  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of 
weeds  and  runners,  and  if  dry,  well  soaked  with 
water. 

Loganberries. — Treat    the   same   as    Raspberries. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  under  glass  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  finished  should  have  the  old  fruiting  wood 
cut  out,  and  if  Red  Spider  got  a  hold,  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  trees;  give  full  air  night  and  day  to 
ripen  up  the  young  wood  for  next  year's  crop. 
Wasps  are  more  destructive  to  fruit  at  this  time 
than  birds;  hunt  up  the  nests  and  destroy  them. 
A  small  piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium  dropped  into 
the  hole  and  a  little  water  poured  on  is  generally 
effective;  there  is  no  need  to  plug  the  hole,  the 
dead    wasps  will   do    that. 

The    Pleasure   Grounds. 

The  flower  beds  and  l)orders  will  be  looking 
about  their  best  this  month,  and  one  feels  to  dis- 
turb them;  however,  if  there  is  no  reserve  stock 
for  the  purpose,  cuttings  must  now  be  got  in  for 
next  year's  bedding.  Start  with  Geraniums, 
selecting  a  few  cuttings  from  each  plant,  taking 
care  not  to  mar  the  appearance  of  the  beds; 
another  batch  may  be  taken  later  on,  or  lift  a 
number  of  the  old  plants  before  frost  comes  on, 
and  keep  through  the  winter  for  spring   cuttings. 

Boxes  are  generally  used,  as  they  are  more  con- 
venient to  shift  about,  and  occupy  less  space 
during  the  winter.  Fill  up  with  sandy  soil,  in- 
serting the  cuttings  two  inches  apart,  watering 
■well,  and  place  in  the  open  in  full  sun,  where 
they  will  readily  root,  removing  under  cover 
before  the  frosty  nights  come  on. 
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Notes    from    my    Rock    Garden. 


"  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,"  and  so 
last  month  I  had  to  close  my  notes  just  as  I 
was  about  to  add  a  shoirt  description  of  a  paving 
and   flagstone    scheme   that  suggests    itself   to 


is   very   valuable,    and    the   shghtest   touch   in 

passing  sends  a  delightful  fragrance  after  one. 

Mentlia  Requieni  is  doing  most  satisfactorily, 

spreading  its  tiny  rootlets  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 


Canals  and  Roads  through  the  Nurseries  at 
Aalsmeer.    p.  lob. 


my  mind's  eye  as  a  continuation  of  the  stone- 
work around  the  pond  that  is  in  the  making. 

I  hope  to  have  the  largest  flagstones  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  paths  that  are  to  be 
artistically  but  not  too  formally  laid  out.  These 
paths  will  join  one  already  in  being  that  goes 
right  through  the  rock  garden,  with  informal 
steps  here  and  there.  Thumus  Jauguhiosa 
spreads  across  the  patli.     This  woolly  Thyme 


pected  places  along  the  path.  The  vivid,  close 
careen,  intensehj  "  peppermint,"  is  most  effec- 
tive, and  the  tiny  lilac  blossom  very  interest- 
ing- 

A    carefully   nurtured    piece    of    white  wild 

Thyme,  transplanted  from  Donegal,  is  sending 
its  lovely  wreath-like  spi^ays  also  towards  the 
foot  of  "the  passer  by.  This  is  perhaps  the 
choicest  Thvme   we   have,    as   its  tiny  sprays 
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liiivt'  a  waxen  appearance  and  it  is  vciv 
tin^iant  ;  it  seems  to  like  plent  \  ot  tine  sand 
to  ^n'ow  in.  Loid  ISacon  lon^  a^o  advised  tlu- 
planting  ot  |)atli\va\s  with  these  scented  gidw- 
ing  things,  and  it  is  a.  hai)py  thought — remind- 
ing one  of  the  fact  that  impressions  can  as 
easily  he  left  hehind  iis  ourselves,  as  we 
casually  meet  one  anotliei'  in  the  way  we  dfi 
not  pass  again. 

For  the  new  pathways  in  making  I  shall 
have  to  return  to  the  old  pathway  and  take 
some  of  the  plants  mentioned,  adding  some 
Th  11  HI  us  i))i>)itanu)>  which  keeps  dwarf  if 
layered  down  a  little;  the  leaf  is  golden  and  the 
flower  pale  lilac.  ^\^l•()nica  rcpenn,  Staclii/s 
Corsica ,  and  some  of  the  closest  growing 
Arenarias  will  he  vei'v  useful  to  fill  up  gaps 
here  and  there,  hut,  of  coiu-se,  they  are  un- 
scented. 

Where  there  are  no  flagstones  there  will  he  a 
suitable  filling  up  of  the  ground  by  smaller 
stones  and  cement,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of 
moraine  can  be  brought  in  where  Campanulas, 
such  as  pulloides,  and  tiny  Violas,  Soldanellas, 
&:c.,  look  at  their  best.  There  are  also  many 
easily  grown  plants — Tiarella  cordijoJht 
Veronica  incana,  and  any  little  tufty  plants 
that  have  an  upright,  independent  look  about 
them,  that  may  be  grown  to  great  advantage 
in  the  rougher  part  of  the  stone-work.  The  first- 
mentioned,  with  Mimulus  and  tiny  Primulas, 
such  as  P.  involucrafa  and  P.  Cockburniana , 
will  do  well  in  the  damper  part — where  Ourisia 
cocci nr a   inust   not  be   forgotten. 

Diiuiflius  harhatus  inagnijicus  is  lovely  at 
j)resent ;  a  large  group  of  last  year's  yoimg 
plants  makes  a  most  satisfaetory  bit  of  coloin- 
in  the  rock  garden ;  it  is  the  old  favourite 
Double  Crimson  dwarf  Sweet  William  which 
was  given  room  in  the  rock  graden  because 
there  was  no  place  else  to-  put  it.  Any 
hospitality  it  received  has  been  rewarded  by 
the  present  lavish  bloom. 

Am.\ranthk. 

Shrubs 

Not  a  great  many  of  these  are  flowering  now. 
Genista  fethnensis  continues  a.  mass  of  bloom, 
and  Spartiiim  juncrinn  is  quite  as^  fine  as  last 
month.  Fuchsias,  such  as  )nacro,ste7nnia, 
Biccarfnni  and  corallina,  are  more  full  of 
flower  than  they  were  a  month  ago,  and  are 
inestimable  for  autumn  flowering.  Fuchsia 
Rose  of  Castile,  a  very  old  variety,  is  veiy 
beautiful  at  the  base  of  a  greenhouse  wall, 
where  it  has  lived  for  very  many  years,  throw- 
ing up  strong  shoots  now  well  fm-nished  with 
\vhite  petalled  flowers. 

f  Ruhus  fruticosus  plenns,  the  double-flowei'ed 
pink   Bramble,    is  (juite   an   ornamental  shrub. 


but  requii'es  a  considerable  amoiuit  of  space  to 
allow  the  branches  to  develop  licfly. 

J  At  vat  era  Olbia,  with  long  branches  bearing 
many  large,  clear  ])ink  flowers,  is  of  great  use 
at  this  time;  it  is  quite  shrubby  at  the  base, 
though  the  current  season's  shoots  are  some- 
what lierbaceous  in  substance,  usually  dying 
l)ack  considerably  in  winter.  This  is  not  a  dis- 
advantage, however,  as  the  plant  benefits  from 
liard  pruning  in  spring. 

Anthijllis  Herniannicp  is  an  interesting  and 
attractive  dwarf  shrub  for  a.  sunny  position, 
with  small,  narrow  leaves  and  bright  yellow 
flowers  pi'oduced  freely. 

Tainari,r  pentandra,  with  feathei'y  plumes  of 
light  pink,  is  welcome  at  this  season,  doing 
best  when  cut  hard  back  in  spring. 

China  Koses,  dwarf  and  climbing,  are  attrac- 
tive at  this  season.  Of  free  growth  and  free 
flowering,  they  give  a  variety  of  colours  and 
are  sweetly  perfumed. 


Herbaceous  Plants. 

Thesk  have  improved  immensely  during  the 
last  month  though  the  sunless  season  has  been 
rather  against  that  wealth  of  flower  which  we 
have  come  to  expect  in  modern  gardens. 
Nevertheless  the  season  has  suited  many  kinds, 
and  among  them  Phloxes  have  been  remark'- 
ably  good,  the  fine  lieads  of  well-developed 
flowers  making  a  remarkable  display.  The 
colours  are  now  so  varied  and  beautiful  that 
Phloxes  are  worth  some  attention  where  dis- 
play alone  is  the  consideration. 

Senecio  clivoruni,  Mdiich  abhors  drought,  is 
this  year  a  ma.ss  of  golden  yellow  flowers,  the 
heads  well  set  off  by  the  ample  foliage. 

ClirjjsantJiemum  maximum  is  immense, 
though  some  varieties  are  later  than  usual. 
Etoile  D'Anvers,  usually  at  its  best  in  the 
middle  of  July,  is  nearly  a  month  later  than 
usual,  and  is  in  full  flower,  with  others  of  a 
smaller-flowered  type  which  are  here  relied  on 
for  an  August  display. 

Lijtlirum  virgatum  Rose  Queen  is  an  ex- 
cellent plant  of  three  feet  high,  carrying  abun- 
dance of  flowers  and  remaining  in  beauty  for 
weeks. 

Hclcnium  Julisonne  is  a  good  plant  three  to 
four  feet  high  and  carrying  heads  of  flowers 
bi'ight  yellow  with  brown  centre  florets.  The 
dwarf  HeJeni urn  autumnale  puniiUnn,  not  more 
than  two  feet,  is  valuable  in  its  yellow  flower 
heads,  and  the  fine  bi'onze  red  flower  heads  of 
H.  aut.  riihriDn  are  already  showing  colour. 
Anemone  japonica  has  apparently  enjoyed  the 
cool  weather,  and  both  pink  and  white  varieties 
are  now  very  fine.     There  is  quite  a  variety  of 
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shades  of  pink,  and  these  with  the  white  varie- 
ties are  extremely  vahiable  autumn  flowers. 
These  plants  resent  disturbance  and  should  be 
left  alone  as  long  as  they  are  satisfactory,  but 
it  pays  to  raise  a  supply  of  young  plants 
occasionally  from  root  cuttings. 

HeJiopsi,^  In/brida  (jratiiisiDia  is  quite  an 
attractive  plant  with  semi -double  flowers  of 
I'ich  yellow. 

HeJiantlius  mollis,  with  hairy  leaves  and 
clear  yellow  flowers,  is  a  good  plant,  of  medium 
height,  and  gives  variety  among  the  various 
forms  of  H.   Diultifionis,   single  and  double. 

Echinops  daJtunca,  close  on  six  feet  high 
with  heads  of  light  grey  blue  flowers,  is  a 
plant  of  noble  appeai'ance,  and  contrasts  well 
with  the  yellow  of  the  Sunflowers,  Eudbeckias 
and  Heleniums. 

Ech'ivops  ToiiDiefortii,  with  handsome, 
prickly  foliage  and  large,  round  heads  of 
whitish  flowers,  is  a  plant  of  much  ornairiental 
value. 

Acontium  Forrestii  is  litle  known,  but  's 
distinct  among  the  many  species  and  varieties 
now  in  cidtivation.  The  comparatively  large 
leaves  are  palmately  divided,  the  segments 
again  deeply  cut.  The  flower  spikes,  15  to  18 
inches  in  length,  are  com])osed  of  handsoime, 
light  purple  flowers  compressed  laterally.  This 
is  likely  to  be  a  popular  plant  when  better 
known. 

r>ublin,  Aug.,  1020. 


The   Rock   Garden  at  Glasnevin 
in  August* 

Only  those  who  appreciate  plants  in  the  true 
gardening  spirit  are  likely  to  be  attracted  to  the 
rock  garden  in  August.  True,  there  are  still 
numerous  plants  in  flower,  particularly  if  Heaths 
and  other  dwarf  shrubs  are  freely  employed,  but 
the  broad  effects  of  earlier  months  are  gone,  and 
the  Primulas,  Saxifragas,  &c.,  have  the  appear- 
ance of  prepai'ing  for  winter.  There  remains, 
however,  much  of  interest  to  the  enthusiast, 
and  coloiir  of  leaf  and  fruit  add  much  to  the 
flowers  still  remaining. 

Among  the  rocks  and  in  the  boggy  recesses 
many  plants  were  found  at  Glasnevin  in  August. 

Deinanthe  ccerulea  in  a  small  bog  was  bearing 
panicles  of  drooping  flowers  composed  of  fleshy 
bhie  segments  enclosing  a  mass  of  cream-coloured 
stamens  ;  the  large,  rough,  strongly -veined 
leaves  are  handsome,  borne  in  whorls  below  the 
flowers. 

Veronica  subsessilis  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  larger  Speedwells,  producing  long 


siDikes    of    dark    blue    flowers  ;    a    plant    that 
evidently  rejoices  in  cool  moist  conditions. 

Thalictrum  dipterocarpum  near  by  was  repre- 
sented by  a  good  group  bearing  fine  panicles  of 
its  Lilac -coloured  flowers  siirmounting  the  orna- 
mental Columbine -like  foliage. 

Podophyllum  Emodi  here,  too,  was  bearing 
freely  its  large  egg-shaped  fruits  like  large  red 
plums  ;  a  plant  requiring  generous  conditions 
and  always  admired  for  its  handsome  foliage. 

Calluna  vulgaris,  the  common  Ling,  was 
represented  by  numerous  varieties  growing  on 
peat  banks  among  Rhododendrons  and  kindred 
subjects,  the  white  C.  vulg.  albo  serlei  being 
particularly  noticeable,  while  Erica  cinerea 
atrococcinea  made  a  fine  bit  of  colour. 

Daboeciapolifolia,  St.  Daboecs  Heath  in  groups 
of  several  different  shades,  including  the  pure 
white  one,  was  effective,  and  gave  promise  of 
continuing  for  some  time. 

Potentilla  F3347,  without  any  other  name, 
made  a  low  spreading  mass  of  pale  green  leaves 
and  large  pale  yellow  flowers  ;  evidently  a  free 
grower,  with  long-stalked  trifoliate  leaves. 

Verbena  chamcedrifolia,  with  heads  of  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  is  surely  one  of  the  brightest  of 
autumn  flowering  rock  plants,  bi4  requiring 
some  protection  in  winter.  » 

Pofetitilla  fruticosa  mandshuriccC,  a  dwarf, 
shrubby  species  with  hairy  leaves,  'Was  a  mass 
f)f  white  flowers,  and,  indeed,  all  iJie;  shrubby 
Potentillas  were  still  in  good  flower,  a  tribute 
to  their  value  in  the  garden. 

Campanida  carpatica  x  rotundifolia  is  a  really 
good  plant,  and  was  bearing  abundance  of  pale 
blue  bells.  A  good  subject  when  provided  with 
sufficient  space. 

Mimulus  Royal  Scarlet  made  a  rare  patch  of 
colour  low  down  near  the  path  where  the  soil  is 
cool  and  moist. 

Campanula  elatinoides,  with  hairy  leaves  and 
small  dark  blue  flowers,  seems  to  love  warmth, 
and  was  hugging  closely  the  face  of  the  stones, 
while  its  roots  were  in  the  cool  soil  beneath  them, 

Epilobium  Dodoncei,  high  and  dry  on  an 
exposed  bluff,  was  attractive,  bearing  abundance 
of  pink  flowers  over  grey  green  leaves  ;  it  is 
about  2  feet  in  height,  and  colours  best  in  poor 
soil. 

CEnothera,  missouriensis,  still  flowering  as 
freely  as  last  month,  is  a  first-class  autumn 
flowering  siibject,  as,  indeed,  are  most  of  the 
Evening  Primroses  ;  for  others  noted  in  full 
bloom  were  (E.  linearis,  erect,  and  over  a  foot 
high,  with  yellow  flowers  ;  CE.  acaulis,  with  fine 
white  flowers,  and  CE.  macrocarpa. 

Myosotis  Welwitschii,  a  trailer  with  beautiful 
pale  blue  flowers,  was  exceedingly  pleasing,  and 
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Myosotis  azorica,  a  mass  of  deep  purple,  made 
an  effective  display. 

Campamila  longestyla  was  still  in  fine  flower, 
showing  the  advantage  of  planting  in  various 
positions  and  at  different  times,  for,  though 
only  a  Inennial.  this  is  an  indispensable  species, 
with  its  large  drooping  bells  of  blue. 

Pohjgoniryn  affini.'i.  \\ith  spikes  of  pink  flowers 
over  leaves  turning  red  suggests  a  good  plant  for 
massing  in  quantity. 

Allium  cyaneum,  a  dainty  blue-flowered 
species;  could  be  made  much  of  at  this  season 
by  planting  in  good  breadths  ;  the  blue  colour  is 
always  admired,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  is 
neat. 

Fuchsia  jmmila  is  a  real  gem  for  this  time  of 
the  year,  forming  compact  bushes  a  foot  or 
little  more  in  height,  and  nearly  as  much  through 
and  bearing  freely  its  graceful  scarlet  flowers. 

Carlina  acanthifolia,  forming  a  rosette  of 
handsome  thistle-Hke  leaves  lying  close  to  the 
soil  and  a  single  central  flower  head,  cannot 
boast  of  a  striking  colour,  but  in  appearance  is 
certainly  unusual,  and  not  unattractive  when 
the  bracts  roll  back  in  the  siin,  displaying  the 
whitish  central  florets. 

Carlina  acaulis  has  narrower  prickly  leaves 
and  short-stemmed  flower  heads  of  a  purphsh 
hue. 

Sedum  Emerrii  is  quite  an  attractive  plant, 
Avith  its  prostrate  stems  clothed  with  roundish 
glaucous  leaves  and  terminated  by  corAanbs  of 
reddish  puiple  flowers. 

Alyssum  floribundum,  a  sub -shrubby  species, 
with  iiarrow  grey  leaves  and  long-stalked  branch- 
ing inflorescences  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  is 
welcome  flowering  so  late. 

Omj^halodes  LucilicB,  in  the  granite  moraine, 
was  still  a  mass  of  pale  blue  flowers,  and  has 
been  flowering  for  months. 

Acce7ia  microphylla,  filhng  a  goodly  pocket, 
made  quite  a  display  with  its  bright  pink  prickly 
heads  of  fruit.  Anox. 

Teaxacae  at  Aldenham. 

By  Thk  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs. 

The  English  Yew.  Taxus  haccata,  is  a  very  old 
type,  and  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  fossil  state 
on  tlie  bed  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  on  sea- 
submerged  land  off  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  Though 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  trees  which  are  in- 
digenous to  the  British  Isles,  its  habitat  is  not 
so  widely  extended  as  might  be  imagined,  and, 
so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  it  is  confined  to 
the  temperate  north.  Although  most  people  re- 
gard it  as  conspicuously  hardy  it  will  not  stand 
extreme  cold,  and  cannot,  for  instance,  be  culti- 
vated in  America  north  of  Philadelphia  or  thero- 
ahouts.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  is  situated,  they  luive  to  content  them- 
selves   with    the   Canadian    and    Japanese    forms. 


viz..  T.  canadensis  and  T.  cusjnditta.  Neither  can 
it  tolerate  a  great  deal  of  heat,  and  I  remember 
seeing  it  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Palermo,  in 
Sieily,  just  existing,  hut  eertainly  not  llouiish- 
ing,  and  I  imagine  this  to  be  about  its  southern 
limit.  So  far  as  soil  is  concerned  it  is  far  more 
accommodating  than  it  is  with  regard  to  climate. 
lis  natural  soil  is,  1  take  it,  calcareous,  but  here, 
where  there  is  solid  clay  and  no  trace  of  chalk, 
it  thrives  excellently,  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  no 
decent  ground  in  which  it  declines  to  grow. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  it  cannot  put  up 
with,  and  that  is  standing  water  at  its  roots,  and 
in  a  heavy  soil  like  that  of  Aldenham  I  have 
found  it  liable  to  be  killed  by  this  cause  after  it 
has  been  planted  for  ten  or  even  twenty  years; 
for  instance,  owing  to  the  drain  pipes  having 
become  blocked  by  elm  roots  we  very  nearly  lost 
a  fine  yew  hedge  roimd  the  rose  garden  from  this 
cause.  I  have  found  from  experience  that  if  one 
can  afford  the  extra  labour,  it  pays  very  well  in 
planting  yews  on  heavy  ground  such  as  ours,  not 
to  dig  any  hole  at  all  but  merely  break  up  the 
surface  and  set  the  yew  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  bringing  the  lightest  available  soil  to 
cover  the  roots.  Yews  are  not  a  common  avenue 
tree,  but  if  primed  to  a  single  stem,  and  with 
any  overcrowded  branches  removed  and  all 
branches  up  to  a  height  of  6  to  8  feet  cleared  away 
so  as  to  expose  the  reddish  trunk,  they  make  a 
very  stately  and  impressive  show.  The  first 
avenue  of  this  kind  which  I  ever  noticed  was  in 
a  wood  in  Somerset,  where  it  formed  the 
approach  to  a  cenotaph;  though  the  trees  were 
certainly  not  more  than  80  years  old  they  already 
produced  a  most  noble  effect.  I  imitated  by 
plantmg  an  avenue  here  in  1897  to  commemor-ue 
Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  of  which  the 
two  inner  rows  were  of  yew  and  the  two  outer  of 
silver  birch;  it  is  generally  admired  at  every 
season  of  the  year. 

As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  regard  Yews  as  well 
suited  to  shrubberies,  for  as  they  increase  in  size 
they  tend  to  crush  out  the  more  elegant  and 
delicate  subjects,  and  if  in  any  number  they  ])ro- 
duce  an  appearance  of  gloom;  their  dense,  dark 
foliage  calls  loudly  for  the  relief  of  turf,  or  at 
any  rate  grass,  in  their  vicinity,  and  everyone 
can  recall  some  churchyard  where  a  dignified  old 
Yew  makes  a  perfect  contrast  with  the  grey 
stone  and  "  grassy  barrows  "  that  forni  its  setting. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  Yew  in  churchyards  is  not  so  much  due  to  any 
question  of  taste  as  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
sacred  tree  in  Druidical  times,  and  that  the  earliest 
Christians  used  to  build  their  churches  on  the 
sites  which  had  been  dedicated  to  an  older 
Faith.  It  is  not  only  with  our  religion  that  the 
Yew  has  been  associated ;  its  boughs  were  at  one 
time  as  essential  to  us  in  fighting  on  land  as  the 
Oak  to  our  warfare  on  the  sea;  nevertheless,  it 
is,  I  am  convinced,  a  delusion  to  suppose  that 
our  bowmen  at  Crecy  and  Aginconrt  were  armed 
with  bows  of  English  Yew;  our  trees  do  not,  and 
never  did,  furnish  good  bows,  and  any  learned 
toxophilite  would  confirm  what  1  say.  Even  in 
the  14th  century  our  bows  were  imported  from 
the  Pyrenees,  and  it  was  with  Spanish  Yew  that 
we  got  the  better  of  our  present  gallant  allies,  in 
the  peculiarly  unjustifiable  invasion  so  success- 
fully conducted  by  King  Harry,  the  5th  of  that 
name. 

It  is  connnon  knowledge  that  Yews  make  the 
best  of  hedges,  being  more  patient  of  the  knife 
than     any      other     conifer,     and     provided     that 
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garden  boys  can  be  persuaded  to  refrain  fron; 
XJoisoniug  cattle  and  horses  by  throwing  the  eliii- 
pings  into  the  adjacent  fields  there  is  nothing  ti) 
be  said  against  them  for  this  purpose.  Accord- 
ingly I  will  not  further  labour  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  but  will  give  some  accoiuit  of  the 
different  species  and  varieties  which  we  grow  at 
Aldenham.  With  regard  to  Yews,  at  any  rate 
I  make  my  practice  square  with  my  prece])t 
so  that  very  few  are  to  be  found  in  the 
clumps  and  shubberies.  but  over  thirty  different 
specimens  are  set  out  on  a  large  lawn  wel! 
separated  from  one  another,  and  alternated 
and  relieved  by  flowering  and  elegant  deciduous 
trees,  such  as  choice  birches,  maples,  American 
thorns,  Japanese  cherries,  plums,  pears,  and 
apples,  &e.,  chosen  for  ornament  rather  than  use. 


times,  after  heavy  snow,  branches  may  require  to 
be  tied  in,  and  where  the  head,  as  occasionally 
happens,  shows  a  tendency  to  fall  apart,  this  can 
easily  be  remedied  by  cutting  off  the  top  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  and  closely  wiring  together  the 
new  apex. 

T.  h.  gliiticfi,  popularly  known  as  "  Blue  Jack," 
is  a  strong-growing,  distinct  form  and  the  only 
one,  as  far  as  I  know,  which  has  bluish-grey 
foliage.  In  my  experience  I  have  never  come 
across  one  with  a  single  stem  which  gave  any 
prospect  of  making  a  tree.  All  that  I  have  seen 
are  vigorous  bushes,  of  which  the  spread  was  but 
little  less  than  the  height.  Unlike  Australia,  in 
the  foliage  of  the  British  Isles  a  blue-grey  colour 
is  far  from  prevalent,  and  all  trees  or  shrubs  in 
which  it    occurs    are  worthy   of   encouragement. 


Rose  Houses  .\t  Aalsmeer.     P.  135. 


Of  varieties  of  the  common  type  we  have  Taxus 
baccata  friictu  liiteo,  a  handsome  form,  which  is 
recognisable,  even  when  not  in  fruit,  by  the 
yellowish  colour  of  the  leaf-buds  and  young 
wood;  unfortunately  it  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  come  true  from  seed,  but  almost  invarialily  re- 
verts to  type.  A  cousin  of  mine  raised  a  large 
quantity — several  hundreds,  indeed' — without,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  getting  one  which  showed 
promise  of  bearing  yellow  fruit,  and  I  myself, 
a  few  years  since  made  the  same  experiment 
on  a  smaller  scale  with  the  same  negative  re- 
sult. The  finest  specimen  of  this  variety  which  I 
have  ever  seen  is  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
Tortworth  Court,  and  belongs  to  that  famous 
lover  of  trees  and  old  friend  of  my  own.  Lord 
Ducie.  T.  h.  fastiykda  is  now,  under  the  name 
of  the  Irish  Yew,  as  well  known  as  the  typical 
form,  and  whether  green  or  with  golden  variega- 
tion, is  an  exceedingly  useful  plant  either  singly 
at  the  end  of  a  walk  or  in  pairs  at  the  side  of 
it;  in  fact,  anywhere  where  something  hardy  is 
wanted  which  can  be  relied  upon  not  to  sprawl 
about  and   interfere   with  its  neighbours.      Some- 


T.  h.  (lined. — The  golden  Yew  has  of  late  years 
become  very  popular  and  is  frequently  tp  be 
seen  in  villa  gardens.  I  have  failed  to  discover 
where  or  when  it  originated,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
it  is  a  comparatively  modern  introduction,  for  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of 
Gardening,"  where  some  thirty  varieties  of  Yew 
are  given.  This  book,  in  accordance  with  a  too 
connnon  modern  habit,  bears  no  date,  but  I  ima- 
gine that  it  was  published  not  much  later  than  1880. 
In  further  proof  that  this  variety  is  of  fairly 
recent  date  I  may  say  that,  though  I  have  seen 
hundreds  of  plants,  I  have  never  come  across  any 
older  or  bigger  than  some  growing  here;  these 
are  at  most  40  years  old,  and  the  best  example 
has  a  spread  of  15  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
height  of  10  feet;  as  it  increases  in  age  I  should 
judge  that  the  width  would  greatly  exceed  the 
height.  Like  almost  all  plants  in  which  some 
deficiency  of  chlorophyll  lends  a  golden  tinge  to 
the  foliage,  it  needs  full  sunshine  to  bring  the 
abnormal  colouring  to  perfection.  The  habit 
of  this  kind  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
natural  Yew,  for  it  is  obstinately  shrubby^  and  not 
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only  iit>ver  makes  a  central  stem,  lait  lias  no 
bianelies  which  are  more  than  an  inch  through;  it 
is  compact  in  growth,  and  a  desirable  shnih  especi- 
ally in  spring  and  early  siunmer  for  those  who  do 
not  object  to  any  yellow  tone  in  plant  life. 

T.  h.  ?  lidiroiii. — Besides  the  last-named  T  luive 
another  golden  Yew  which  has  been  much  longer 
in  c-ultivation,  for  I  know  of  plants  in  a  tSomerset- 
shire  garden  which  nuist  be  about  a  hundred  years 
old.  It  is,  however,  nowadays  rarely  met  with,  and 
is  not.  1  think,  in  trade,  having  been  displaced  by 
the  better  known  type  just  described,  to  which  it  is 
inferior  in  brilliancy  when  the  young  growth  is 
displayed,  though,  to  my  mind,  certainly  superior 
in  winter.  In  habit  it  resembles  the  type,  having 
either  a  central  stem,  oi'.  when  this  has  been  in- 
jured or  undeveloped,  making  stout,  free-growing 
lateral  branches.  As  it  develops  it  wants  a  good 
deal  of  room,  and  is,  therefore,  far  less  suited  to  a 
shrubbery  or  a  small  garden.  I  feel  no  certainty 
as  to  its  correct  varietal  name,  and  only  suggest 
"  Barroni."  because  in  Bean's  account  of  that 
plant  he  describes  as  having  "  a  rich  coppery 
shade."  which  perfectly  conveys  the  tone  of  the 
subject  inider  review. 

T.  I),  eiectd  (luiea. — This  is  a  golden  form  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Fulham  Yew.  It  bears,  as  its  name 
suggests,  vertical  branches.  My  plant  is  bright 
and  striking-looking,  but  only  about  o  feet  high,  so 
it  is  early  days  to  say  nuich  about  its  habit;  but 
compared  with  the  Irish  Yew  it  is  very  nuicli 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  will  never, 
1  think,  be  so  severely  fastigiate  in  growth;  the 
foliage  is  smaller  than  the  type. 

T.  Ii.  SfdiKli.sliii. — This  seems  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  rather  specially  handsome  golden  form  of 
Irish  Yew. 

T.  1).  (itaiulis  is  another  which  approaches  the 
Irish  in  its  manner  of  growth,  but  my  specimen  is 
not  big  enough  to  enable  me  to  speak  decisively  as 
to  its  merits.  Of  course,  the  number  of  names  given 
i)y  different  nurserymen  to  plants  of  this  genus 
which  vary  somewhat  from  the  type  in  growth, 
colour,  or  shape  or  size  of  foliage,  is  almost  infinite, 
and  it  is  neither  possible  nor  even  desirable  to 
possess  them  all.  I  can  illustrate  the  triith  of  the 
last  remark  by  mentioning  that  the  Director  of 
Glasnevin  lias  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  list  of 
all  the  varieties  of  T.  Jxircuta  which  are  grown  at 
Glasnevin — 4o  in  all.  Now,  though  my  own  collec- 
tion is  equally  extensive,  yet  there  are  no  less  than 
124  of  those  watched  over  ))y  Sir  Frederick  Moore 
which  I  do  not  possess,  and  22  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  Kew  List  1. 

T.  h.  semper  a  urea  is  a  decidedly  handsome, 
brilliantly  golden  form  of  upright  habit,  but  not  so 
niarrowly  fastigiate  as  the  Irish.  I  got  it  recently 
from  Mr.  Slocock,  who  has  a  large  and  well-grown 
assortment  in  his  nurseries. 

T.  I),  nidpatlieii^is  is  an  old  variety,  more 
columnar  than  pyramidal  in  shape,  and  stated  by 
Kit'holson  (though  my  plant  has  not  yet  shown  this 
feature)  to  tend,  when  full-grown,  to  spread  at  the 
top. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  three  good-sized  plants, 
aljout  thirty  or  more  years  old.  which  are  markedly 
pyramidal,  with  broad  base  and  narrow  apex  about 
12  feet  high.  They  have  a  whitish,  or  straw- 
coloured,  variegation,  and  form  good  lawn  speci- 
mens. They  were  bought  many  years  ago  from 
Lane  of  Berkhampstead,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  had  a  varietal  name,  though  more  deserving 
of  one  than  many  which  ar<'  so  honoured 

T.  h.Wd.sJiiiKjt'inii  has  a  gotlden  hue  and  in  the  case 


of  my  young  plant,  is  inclined,  so  far,  to  a  rather 
upright  growth,  but  described  by  Bean,  who  is  a 
much  better  authority  than  1,  as  low  and  spreading, 
with  leaves  up  to  U  inches  long.  Most  of  us  are  too 
prone  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  particular 
instances,  and  to  assume  that  because  a  single 
plant  thrives  or  dies,  or  grows  high  or  low.  that  all 
others  of  tlie  name  can  be  counted  on  to  behave  in 
the  same  way. 

T.  b.  epacroides. — This  is  well  named,  as  its 
lightish  green  very  small  foliage,  does  recall  an 
epacris.  It  is  an  attractive  dwarf  with  a  disposition 
to  spread.  A  somewhat  similar  dwarf  form,  T.  b. 
eiicoitli's.  is  noticed  l)y  Nicholson  and  Bean,  but 
this  I  do  not  possess. 

T.  1).  ndiui. — I  cannot  better  Nicholson's  descrip- 
tion of  my  plant  as  a  "  dwarf,  dense,  conical 
bush,"  with  darker  and  glossier  foliage  than  the 
type.  It  shows,  so  far,  no  trace  of  the  "  spreading 
habit  "  recorded  by  Bean  in  "  Trees  and  Shrubs 
Hardy  in  the  British  Isles." 

T.  6.  grncilis  peiidula. — This  is  a  very  graceful, 
weeping  Yew  with  slender  stem  and  horizontal 
pendulous  branches.  Bean  calls  it  "  of  the  Dovas- 
toni  type."  I  have  several  fine  specimens  of  weep- 
ing Yew  grafted  high  up  on  a  fasfujidtd  stock,  some 
green  and  some  golden.  Whether  they  slioidd  be 
called  J>urd.sfoni  or  (jiacHis  peudiila,  or  simply  peii- 
didd,  1  do  not  know,  nor  does  it  greatly  matter. 
Several  of  them  originally  had  the  branches  of  the 
Irish  type  on  the  stem,  with  the  weeping  boughs 
above,  but  in  this  condition  they  did  not  please 
me,  looking,  as  they  did,  very  unnatural  and  mere 
"  freak  "  plants.  In  every  case  I  have  now  had  all 
the  fastigiate  branches  removed  from  the  stem, 
greatly,  as  I  think,  to  the  advantage  of  their  ap- 
pearance :  one  of  them  particularly,  on  a  tall,  clean 
stem,  with  very  long  and  only  slightly  pendulous 
horizontal  boughs,  which  grows  above  a  jutting 
rock  overhanging  a  little  stream,  is  most  happily 
placed.  1  remember  seeing  a  plant  of  T.  b.  iJoni- 
sfoni  at  poles  in  this  county  (Herts),  which  was 
quite  low.  nowhere  more  than  5  feet,  but,  planted 
on  a  lawn  with  a  circumference  of  40  feet,  it  had 
a  most  luxurious  and  attractive  exj^erience. 

My  own  plants,  both  of  Dura  stun  i.  and  of  its 
variety  T.  J).  J),  duiea,  are  good-looking  standard 
trees.  The  latter  is  presumably  the  same,  or  nearly 
the  same,  as  the  one  labelled  in  the  Glasnevin 
Gardens  '/'.  b.  ]>.  vdiiegdfd. 

T.  b.  huiizuiitdlis  has  the  branches  horizontal 
and  standing  out  flat  from  the  triuiks.  but  the 
branchlets  do  not  weep  as  in  the  case  of  Dovastoni 
and  gracilis  pendula.  I  do  not  possess  this  form, 
but  I  have  a  variety  of  it  in  which  the  young  growth 
is  golden,  which  is  known  as  T.  b.  h.  eleydiifissimd, 
in  the  gospel  according  to  Bean,  but  came  to  me 
from  some  nurseryman,  labelled  T.  b.  h.  diiied.  1 
have  another  small  compact  fastigiate  golden  Yew, 
labelled  T.  b.  eleudntissirnd,  but  as  that  varietal 
name  has  already  ):)een  applied  to  a  horizontal 
form  it  seems  a  great  pity  to  use  it  also  for  a  fas- 
tigiate one.  As  I  have  often  remarked  elsewhere, 
it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  nurserymen, 
before  giving  names  of  their  own  to  sports  and 
variations  from  type,  which  occur  in  their  gardens, 
would  sul)mit  the  suggested  nomenclature  to  Kew 
or  some  other  good  authority,  that  they  might 
know  if  there  is  any  objection  to  it  on  literary  or 
botanic  grounds.  If  that  happy  consummation 
could  be  reached  we  nught  avoid  any  increase  both 
in  the  duplication  of  names  and  in  the  ghastly 
grammatical  blunders  which  disfigure  works  on 
botany. 
T.  b.  udpressa. — For  a  long  while  I  imagined  that 
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this  was  a  true  species,  apart  from  baceata,  and, 
as  Mr.  Bean  suggests,  anyone  who  did  not  know 
that  it  occurred  in  Mr.  Dickson's  nursery  at 
Chester,  in  the  thirties  of  the  last  century,  might 
be  forgiven  for  making  the  mistake,  for  it  is  far 
more  luilike  our  Yew  superficially  than  are  recog- 
nised species  such  as  T.  hrerifolid  and  T.  caiui- 
(leiisis  :  whether  grown  as  a  shrub  or  a  standard  it 
is  most  ornamental;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  small, 
abruptly  pointed,  and  lie  very  flat;  in  habit  it  is 
dense.  In  colour  it  is  of  a  dark  grey-green,  the  under 
side  of  the  foliage  being  glaucous.  I  see  from  Mr. 
Bean's  book  that  this  form  is  female,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  free  fruiter,  and  though  I  have  seen 
nuTuy  plants,  and  some,  I  should  say,  quite  sixty 
years  old,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  crop  of 
fruit.  T.  h.  (idpressd  nuieii  is  a  golden  form  which 
originated  in  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray's  nurseries  at 
Sheffield.  A  silver  form  is  also  recorded  l)y  Nichol- 
son, but  this  I  do  not  possess,  nor,  indeed,  do  1 
know  of  anyone  who  does,  and  in  fact  a  true  silver 
variegation,  so  connnon  in  the  case  of  Holly  and 
Box,  is  very  rare  in  that  of  any  kind  of  Yew.  I  see 
in  the  Glasnevin  list  that  T.  h.  (tnjeiite<i  is  recorded, 
but  how  far  the  variegation  in  that  instance  is  truly 
silver,  and  not  merely  straw-coloured,  will  be  better 
known  to  your  readers  than  to  me. 

T.  h.  (I.  st)iitu  is,  a.s  its  name  would  imply,  an 
upright  variety.  I  can  also  boast  one  called  T.  /;. 
fdidini  j/eiuhihi,  which  is  a  free,  loose-growing 
plant  witli  long  slender  branches;  taidiva  is  an  out- 
of-date  synonym  for  adpressa,  though  in  this  case 
the  foliage  se^ms  to  me  to  show  little  or  nothing  of 
the  flattened  ndpressa  character.  I  suspect  it  of 
being  a  weeping  form  of  the  connnon  Yew,  and 
though  it  is  quite  di.stinct  from  Dovasfunl  or  uni- 
riJis  penduld,  I  find  it  (luitc  im{)o.'^sible  on  paper 
to  nuike  clear  where  the  difference  is.  My  plant 
was  given  me  by  a  Quaker  gentlemtin,  named 
Morris,  living  near  Philadelphia,  which,  I  take  it, 
would  not  be  too  far  north  to  enable  forms  of  our 
Yew  to  survive  the  winter. 

(Tu  he  coiifniued .) 


Famous   Netherland   Horticultural 
Centres. 
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II.  Aalsmeer. 

A  SECOND  very  interesting  Dutch  horticultural 
centre  is  Aalsmeer,  located  in  the  province  of 
North  Holland,  and  only  half-an-hour  by  train 
from  the  capital  city  of  Amsterdam,  going  in  the 
south-west  direction.  The  horticulture  of  this 
place  dates  from  the  year  1852,  the  year  of  the 
draining  of  the  Haarlem  Lake,  since  when  the 
])opulation  of  Aalsmeer  half-nurserynum,  half- 
fisherman  at  that  time — has  devoted  itself  wholly 
to  hortii'ultvn-e.  Aalsmeer  is  a  flower  village  in 
the  real  meaning  of  the  word,  where  at  the  same 
time  is  to  be  seen  typical  Dutch  natural  scenery. 
The  soil  is  in  general  the  same  as  is  found  in 
Boskoop— namely,  very  rich  moorland. 

From  the  centre  of  the  place  several  roads,  which 
are  sometimes  very  narrow,  go  in  all  directions, 
often  longer  than  two  miles.  Separated  by  ditches 
one  from  the  other  and  from  the  road  the  nurseries 
lie  like  small  isles  on  both  sides,  bounded  ))y  this 
road  by  a  little  turn-bridge.     Flat-bottomed  boats 


and  motor-boats  are  also  here  the  principal  means 
of  transport  for  the  nurseries,  and  one  has  to  be  a 
native  of  the  place  to  know  his  way  in  this  en- 
tangled thread  of  waterways. 

Florist  stock  is  the  principal  culture  in  the 
Aalsmeer  Nurseries,  although  some  tree  nursery 
stock  is  cultivated.  Of  this,  the  boxwood  takes  a 
considerable  place,  and  the  following  numbers  will 
show  the  importance  of  this  article.  During  the 
export  season  1915-1916  160,UU0  bush  ))ox  in 
average  good  height  has  been  shipped;  ;!,000  pyra- 
mid form,  800  l)all  form,  4,200  standards,  73,-300  box 
for  edges,  4.50  box  in  different  forms.  The  export 
is  mostly  to  the  U.S.A. 

Wonderful,  in  some  Aalsmeer  nurseries,  is  the 
cultivation  of  clipped  boxwood  and  yew  in  all  im- 
aginable shapes,  as  dogs,  cats,  hens,  swans,  sliips, 
tables,  l)anks,  spirals,  fowl,  sometimes  placed  on 
globes  and  cubes,  and  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  years  old. 

Of  the  florist  stock  the  cultivation  of  cut  flowers 
comes  first,  and  numberless  hot-houses  are  built 
for  forcing  plants  and  cultivating  pot  plants. 
Lilacs  and  Roses  are  here  the  principal  forcing 
plants,  and  in  latter  years  a  start  has  been  made 
with  the  cultivation  of  Carnations.  The  perfection 
of  the  Aalsmeer  forcing  Lilacs,  with  their  long 
stems  and  large  flowers,  has  earned  European  re- 
putation. During  191-5-1916,  1,500,000  Lilac  sprays 
were  exported  to  all  countries,  and  in  1914  the  first 
consignment  of  those  Lilacs  was  shipped  from 
Aalsmeer  to  New  York,  and  arrived  in  splendid 
condition  after  a  joiu'ney  of  nearly  two  weeks. 

The  cultivation  of  Roses  for  cut  flowers  covers  a 
large  area  under  glass,  only  broken  by  the  high 
chinnieys  of  the  steam  boilers,  which  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  number  of  factories — Rose  factories. 
Among  the  othei-  cut  flowers  are  different  kinds  of 
perenniaLs — Antirrhinunnis,  Dahlias,  Ijilies.  The 
Chrysanthenuuns  are  cultivated  by  the  hundred 
thousand,  as  single  stems  and  bush  varieties, 
ready  for  the  market  from  the  middle  of  August. 

Also  the  cultivation  of  pot  plants  is  very  impor- 
tant. Two  groups  of  pot  plants  may  here  be  de- 
scril>ed.  First,  we  have  the  so-called  l>edding 
plants  cultivated  in  frames  for  garden  decoration, 
as  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Lobelia,  Petiniias,  &c. 
The  cultivation  of  these  plants  is  usually  in  tlie 
hands  of  the  small  nurseryman,  who  sends  them 
to  the  inland.  The  second  group  contains  the 
Cyclamens,  Begonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Glox- 
inias, Hydrangeas,  &c.,  cultivated  and  forced  in 
up-to-date  glasshouses  with  electric  light.  Other 
cultivations  are  room  plants,  palms,  ferns,  &e. 

The  products  of  the  Aalsn)eer  Nurseries  are 
generally  not  all  exported  by  the  nurseryman  him- 
self, but  they  bring  these  products  to  the  auction, 
where  the  exporters  buy  the  flowers  and  the  plants. 
Several  large  sale  depots  are  built  for  this  purpose. 
The  exporters  have  their  own  offices  and  packing 
sheds,  and  the  export  takes  place  to  nearly  all 
coinitries  of  Europe.  The  packing  has,  therefore, 
to  be  very  careful. 

The  co-operation  between  the  Aalsmeer  nursery- 
men for  making  the  quality  of  their  nursery  stock 
as  high  as  possible,  for  making  all  sorts  of  experi- 
ments, for  organising  and  coming  out  to  exhi- 
bitions, for  conjointly  buying  in  all  sorts  of  mate- 
rials for  their  nurseries,  &c.,  is  extraordinarily  - 
well  organised,  and  all  mutual  competition  and 
private  dealing  has  been  put  in  the  background, 
which  has  made  Aalsmeer  at  this  moment  a  horti- 
cultural centre  founded  on  a  very  soimd  base  and 
of  great  importance  in  the  Dutch  horticulture. 
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Naturalising   Bulbs. 

By  E.  T.  Ellis,  Wi'ftwuud,  Eccl(,'sall,  Slictti(>l<l. 

Thk  naturalising  of  bulbs  is  not  a  hard  l)usintss 
if  one  goes  to  work  riglitly,  and  in  case  your 
readers  may  not  yet  have  started  this  work,  I  send 
this  conujuniieation  in  whieh  I  briefly  describe  it. 

Before  we  get  to  work,  let  nie  just  put  in  a  word 
about  the  effects  which  may  be  produced  by 
naturalising  bulbs.  These  inay  be  good,  or  may  1)6 
certainly  not  far  from  bad,  if  the  amateur  goes  the 
wrong  way  to  work.  What  we  imagine  when  we 
think  of  naturalised  bulbs  is  large  patches  or 
sheets  of  glorious  colour  in  the  early  spring.  We 
do  not  mean  bulbs  scattered  about — one  or  two 
here  and  one  or  two  more  there.  Such  an  effect 
may  seem  alright  to  some  people,  but  they  do  not 
get  the  grandest  effect  out  of  naturalisation.  Some 
will  think  that  it  is  hard  to  get  such  sheets  of  colour 
as  they  see  in  the  spring,  but  it  is  not  difficult;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is,  we  may  say,  almost  remarkably 
easy. 

As  one  looks  through  the  advertisement  pages  of 
the  horticultural  Press  one  sometimes  sees  special 
collections  of  bulbs  offered  suitable  for  naturalisa- 
tion. The  bulbs  are  cheaper,  so  one  gets  more  for- 
one's  money  than  one  would  do  of  bulbs  to  plant 
in  the  borders.  It  is  right  and  natural  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  but  the  amateur  is  warned  not 
to  buy  poor  stuff  for  naturalisation.  Pay  a  fair 
I^rice,  deal  with  well-known  firms,  and  the  bulbs 
you  get  will  be  of  good  quality,  and  each  sort  will 
be  more  or  less  of  one  or  two  graded  sizes. 

I  expect  many  of  your  readers  will  have  stored 
their  last  season's  bulbs  for  future  use.  To  plant 
any  except  those  of  very  extra  good  size  once  more 
in  the  borders  is  a  high  road  to  failure,  but  good, 
results,  nevertheless,  do  sometimes  ensue.  l' 
recommend,  however,  that  these  last  season's  bulbs 
should  be  used  for  naiu'alisation,  planted  in  large 
groups  by  themselves,  and  supplemented,  if  neces- 
sary, by  fresh  bulbs  as  noted  above. 

Each  sort  of  l)ulb,  if  there  be  much  difference  in 
size,  should  be  roughly  graded  into  three  grades 
and  cleaned,  if  this  has  not  already  been  done. 
Do  not,  however,  over  "  pull  "  them,  or  you  will| 
do  nuich  harm.  Keep  the  grades  and  sorts  sepa-; 
rate  generally,  but  a  good  effect  may  be  produced; 
)jy  judicious  mingling,  which  the  amateur  may  try 
if  he  likes. 

Bulbs  may  be  naturalised  in  the  lawn,  on  rough 
banks,  in  glades,  in  the  wild  garden,  or  senii- 
covered  grass  land  which  is  used  for  no  particular 
purpose.  They  may  also  be  naturalised  on  the 
boimdaries  of  shrubberies  and  in  woods,  and  many 
other  places  or  parts  of  the  garden. 

Planting  in  the  lawn  is  best  done  with  a  special 
bulb-planter  tool,  obtainable  from  the  sundries- 
men.  This  takes  up  a  bit  of  the  turf,  you  droj)  the 
bulb  in,  and  then  rei)lace  the  piece  of  turf,  firming 
with  your  foot. 

In  glades  or  in  rough  grass  land  planting  may 
be  done  in  the  same  way,  but  the  more  usual 
method  of  procedure  is  to  partly  lift  a  piece  of  tlie 
turf  with  the  spade,  throw  in  some  sand  if  the  soil 
be  heavy,  and  put  in  several  bulbs,  replacing  the 
turf  innnediately  and  beating  down  with  the  spade. 
Another  turf  is  partly  lifted  six  inches  away  from 
the  first,  the  bulbs  are  j^l anted  in  the  space  made, 
and  so  on. 

All  idea  of  regularity  as  regards  each  set  of 
bulbs  is  disannulled  in  naturalising.  By  this  I 
mean  that  regular  designs  should  ))e  left.  The 
smaller-sized    bulbs    of    Tulips    and    Daffodils,  &c., 


should,  of  course,  be  kept  separate  from  the 
larger,  as  advised  above,  but  all  the  beds  may  well 
gradually  merge  into  the  other.  Crocuses  may  be 
planted  just  inside  a  group  of  Daffodils,  Narcissus, 
or  Tulips,  or  on  the  boundary  of  such  groups,  and 
each  may  merge  into  each.  Scillas,  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, Winter  Aconites,  and  other  small-growing 
bulbs  should  be  naturalised  in  positions  where 
they  can  l)e  seen,  such  as  on  the  boundaries  of 
shrul)beries.  The  Aconitesare,  however,  suitable 
for  planting  inider  trees  on  the  lawn. 

Planting  in  grass  and  in  soil  may  also  be  done 
with  a  dibber,  if  this  is  carefully  used.  Bulbs  must 
not  i)e  "  hung  "  when  planted,  so  I  prefer  to  nse 
a  trowel  for  lawn  and  shrubbery  work  or  one  of  the 
special  tools  referred  to. 

If  naturalisation  is  to  give  innnediate  effects 
next  spring  plenty  of  bulbs  sliould  be  planted.  And, 
when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  it  is  not  expensive, 
for  the  blooms  of  Daffodils,  Tulips,  &c.,  may  be  cut 
and  used  for  table  decoration.  But  do  not  plant  too 
thickly.  Leave  at  least  three  or  four  inches  from 
bulb  to  bull).  Let  your  groups  be  bold,  merging 
into  each  other,  and  get  the  bulbs  in  during  the 
first  week  in  November,  if  not  before  that. 

Fruit  Crop,  Ireland,  1920 

This  year's  fruit  crop  will  be  remembered  1)y  al! 
growers  as  one  of  the  worst  on  record.  It  is  the 
worst  I  remember,  the  nearest  to  it  l^eing  the 
season  of  1916,  when  commercial  growers  suffered 
very  heavy  losses.  The  very  early  Pears  and 
Plums  were  more  or  less  destroyed  on  24th  and 
25th  April  by  a  severe  storm  which  swept  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  This  was  followed  by  a  storm 
in  the  following  week-end  almost  as  severe,  which 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  Apple,  Pear,  Dam- 
son, and  Plum  crop,  many  of  the  Apple  blossoms 
being  killed  in  the  bud.  P'ollowing  the  dry  autumn 
of  last  year,  which  favoured  the  finishing  of  a  good 
crop  of  fruit,  and  the  ripening  of  the  wood  and 
fruit  buds,  top  fruit  trees  sent  forth  such  a  profu- 
sion of  blossoms  this  spring  that  there  seemed 
every  hope  of  a  very  good  crop  again  this  year.  A 
notable  feature  in  the  cropping  of  Apples  is,  especi- 
ally in  the  south,  that  whatever  fruit  is  being  pro- 
duced it  is  on  young  trees  from  five  to  fifteen  years 
planted,  the  older  trees  being  more  or  less  a  failure. 

It  is  only  in  very  odd  places — and  that  in  gardens 
sheltered  from  the  north-east  and  north  by  either 
walls  or  shelter-beds — that  an  average  crop  is 
being  produced.  This  season  has  demonstrated 
the  advisability  of  having  orchards  protected  by 
shelter  belts  on  the  north,  north-east,  and  north- 
west sides,  if  even  average  crops  are  to  be  expected 
annually. 

Apple  trees  which  carried  a  heavy  crop  last  year 
are  in  most  cases  bare  of  fruit  this  season.  The 
North  has  suffered  much  more  than  the  South,  the 
Bramleys  in  the  commercial  orchards  being  very 
poor.  There  is  but  one  consolation  to  the  fruit- 
grower this  year,  and  that  is  the  excellent  prices 
that  are  being  secured  for  the  produce.  Apples 
have  suffered  severely,  and  very  few  varieties  are 
bearing.  The  best  appear  to  be  Early  Victoria. 
Lord  Grosvenor  and  l^ane's  P.  Albert,  with  a  few 
fruits  on  Bramley  Seedling.  The  old  Kemp  is 
l)eariiig  fairly  well  in  the  North;  there  is  also  a 
few  fruits  on  Grenadier.  Of  the  desserts,  the  out- 
standing one  is  Worcester  Pearmain — in  fact,  the 
only  one  carrying  an  average  crop.  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Jas.  Grieve,  King  of  Pippins,  and  Allington 
Pippin   are  giving  a  few  fruits.     Charles  Ross  is 
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bearing  a  fair  crop  on  young  trees  in  County  Sligo, 
and  promises  to  be  a  good  commercial  Apple  there. 
What  fruit  tliere  is  is  from  mediiuu  to  poor  quality, 
the  season  being  so  cold  and  simless  that  the  fruit 
possesses  very  little  flavoiu',  is  small  in  size  and 
very  badly  coloured. 

Pears  are  practically  a  failure,  except  on  walls 
and  in  very  well  sheltered  positions,  and  these  are 
about  a  third  of  the  crop.  The  early  varieties  are 
bearing  better  than  the  late  ones,  and  in  general 
the  fruit  is  fairly  free  from  Pear  scab. 

Phmis  are  almost  a  failure,  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  wall,  the  young  fruits,  after  setting, 
dropped    off    owing    to    the    severe    climatic    con- 


poor  in  flavour.  Bath's  Perfection  is  losing  some 
of  its  reputation  on  light  soils,  but  a  variety  called 
The  Devon  is  promising  well. 

Strawberries  have  been  a  very  good  crop,  most 
of  the  varieties  cropping  well,  and  the  fruit  being 
large  and  of  good  quality,  but  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains  when  ripening,  much  of  the  late  fruit  was 
lost. 

Loganberries  have  borne  a  bumper  crop  all  over 
the  country;  the  wet  weather  appears  to  have 
suited  them.  The  fruits  were  in  quantity,  and 
were  very  large  and  good  flavoured. 

Insects  have  not  been  so  troublesome  as  they 
have  been  for  some  years — the  most  troublesome 


ditions.  Victoria  is  bearing  a  few  fruits,  and  even 
in  the  large  Plum-growing  districts  of  Meath  the 
crop  is  very  poor,  though  better  than  expected 
early  in  July. 

Gooseberries  are  an  average  crop,  and  the  fruit 
swelled  up  well,  and  was  well  up  to  the  average 
in  size  owing  to  the  wet  season,  and  good  prices 
were  realised  for  the  fruit. 

Cherries  are  a  bad  crop  in  the  open  orchards, 
and  even  on  walls  they  are  much  below  the  aver- 
age. 

Black  Currants,  though  slightly  checked  in 
growth  early  in  the  year,  and  attacked  by  aphis 
in  some  districts,  came  through  the  season  with  a 
creditable  record — the  crop  being  from  average  to 
very  good,  and  the  berries  were  of  good  size. 

Red  and  White  Currants  do  not  appear  to  have 
done  quite  so  well  as  the  Black,  though  very  good 
crops  are  recorded  from  many  centres. 

RaspV)erries  were  in  general  a  good  crop,  and 
the  fruit  was  large  in  size,  but  in  most  cases  waa 


being  aphis.  The  early  spring  attack  was  very 
seyere,  and  seriously  checked  the  growth  of  Apples, 
Currants,  and  Plums.  The  trees  grew  very  slowly 
in  the  spring,  and  this  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  numerous  aphis  present.  Where  spraying  was 
resorted  to,  the  pests  were  kept  in  check. 

Caterpillars  did  very  little  damage,  except  for 
a  few  Winter  Moth  early  in  the  year  and  a  few 
Ermine  Moth  later. 

Very  little  injury  was  done  to  Currant  or  Goose- 
berry bushes  by  either  Magpie  Moth  or  Sawfly 
Caterpillars. 

Black  scab  has  been  very  prevalent  on  both  the 
few  fruits  on  the  trees  and  also  on  the  foliage,  and 
there  has  been  severe  attacks  of  apple  mildew  in 
many  cases. 

Apple  canker  is  being  gradually  reduced  by  re- 
grafting  slightly  cankered  trees  and  by  planting 
varieties  which  are  less  susceptible  to  attack. 

Orchards  are  also  being  better  cared  for  as  re- 
gards pruning,  spraying,  manuring,   and  keeping 
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tlu'  !.'i'()un(l  fret'  fi'oin   wi'rds,  tlioii^h  il   liu8  ln'fn  ;i 
very  difficult  year  to  keej)  down  weeds. 

In  frenerul,  the  whole  repoit  may  he  suninieil  up 
as  follows  :  — 


Reviews. 


Apples 
Pears 
Pliuiis 
Damsons 
Cherries 
Gooseberries  .. 
Currants 
Raspberries    .. 
Strawberries  .. 
Loyranberries  . 


Bad. 

Veiy   had. 
Vi'ry   had. 
Almost  nil. 
Vei-y    had. 
Good. 

Veiy   good. 
Good. 
Good. 
Very  good. 


W.  S.  IrvIxVg 


Appointments 


ASSIST.VNT   TO   THIO    IvEKl'ER,    RoYAL    BuTANIC    GARDENS, 

Glasnevin. 

Sir  Frederick  Moore  has  been  informed  that,  on 
passing  the  necessary  Civil  Service  Examination, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Besant  has  been  appointed  to  the  above 
l)ost,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
C.  F.  Ball  in  September,  1915.  Mr.  Besant  has 
been  on  the  staff  at  Glasnevin  for  over  thirteeii 
years,  and  was  previously  four  and  a  half  years  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  tropical  and  outdoor  departments. 
Prior  to  entering  Kew  he  was  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasgow,  where  the  collections  of 
tropical  and  temperate  ])lants  are  noteworthy,  par- 
ticidarly  the  very  fine  tree  ferns. 

While  at  Glasgow,  Mr.  Besant  attended  the 
evening  classes  of  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricul- 
tural College,  taking  the  certificates  in  Horticul- 
ture, Forestry  and  Forest  Botany.  At  Kew  he 
attended  the  prescribed  course  of  lectures  and  was 
awarded  the  garden  certificate. 

Mr.  Besant  has  been  editor  of  Irish  Gardening 
since  November,  1914. 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society- 

Vol.  XLV.     Parts  2  and  3. 

Tnis  is  an  extremely  valuable  volume  iMintaining 
many  articles  and  papers  of  innnense  interest  to 
gardeners,  foresters  and  farmers.  The  longest,  and 
in  some  ways  the  most  interesting,  paper  is  that  by 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gil)bs  on  the  Oaks  at  Aldenham. 
The  accoiuit  of  this  wonderful  collection  is  given 
in  popular  style,  l>ut  is  none  the  le.ss  valual)le,  and 
contains  nuich  information  on  the  l)ehaviour  of  the 
many  species  and  varieties  at  Aldenham.  There 
is  probably  not  such  another  private  collection  of 
Oaks  extant.  Other  jnipers  of  importance  are  :  — 
Col)nuts  and  Filberts,  by  E.  A.  Bunyard;  Carna- 
tions, M.  Allwood;  The  Partial  Sterilization  of  tlie 
Soil,  by  Dr.  Russell;  Some  Irish  Gardens,  by  J.  G. 
Weston ;  Apple  Stocks,  and  Quince  Stocks  for 
Pears,  by  R.  G.  Hatton,  M.A.;  The  Systematic 
Afforestation  of  Great  Britain,  by  A.  D.  Webster; 
Mendelian  Characters  of  Beai'ded  Irises,  by  A.  J. 
Bliss;  Wart  Disease  of  Potatoes,  Silver  ]>eaf 
Disease,  &c.,  &c.,  together  with  various  reports  of 
trials,  book  reviews,  &c.  A  really  valuable  number, 
and  good  value  at  lUs.  6d.  to  non-fellows. 


The  Journal  of   the   Ministry   of   Agriculture, 
August- 

A  VAEUAHEE  uumbcr  containing  a  variety  of  intci-- 
esting  articles  l)y  ex])erts.  Among  the  \(jfes  for 
the  Month  we  specially  connuend  to  the  notice 
of  our  readers  Fruit  Culti nitioii  in  <i  (hit r el  I'it, 
I  nst  ruction  in  Tlorticiiltii  re,  Marl.rt  (tU  rdeni  nij 
(Old  I'l/iiltii/  Keeping.  Siiiiiih/  of  Fruit  Trees  for 
Small  11  old  era,  Experiments  in  tlie  Adii  ptation  of 
Jiuildinus  for  Sniidl  Holders,  I'ests  Appeorim,!  diir- 
inij  AiKjitst,  F(i rni !/(( rd  Mnnnre.  its  M<ikin<i  and 
Use,  and  nuiny  other  items  of  value  and  interest. 


^Ir.  Andrew  F.  Pearson  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Comniissioners  of  Public  Works  (Ireland) 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Ph  amix  Park, 
Dublin. 

]Mr.  Pearson  was  formerly  on  the  Garden  Staff 
of  the  Chief  Secretary's  Lodge,  and  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  has  been  steward  and  gardener 
to  A.  F.  Sharnian  Crawford,  Esq.,  Lota  Lodge, 
Glanniire,  Co.  Cork.  On  leaving  Glanniire, 
.Mr.  Pearson  was  presented  with  many  tokens 
of  esteem  from  a  large  circle  of  friends,  including 
the  staff  at  Glanmire.  who  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  piece  of  silver  plate  as  a  token  of  their 
regard. 

^Ir.  Pearson  is  well-known  as  a  capable 
gardener  and  agriculturist,  and  has  been  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  pages  of  Iri.sh 
Gardening  ;  in  1915  he  wrote  the  Monthly 
Calendar  of  Operations  in  the  Vegetable  Garden. 

Mr.  Pearson  will  be  cordially  received  by  the 
gardening  fraternity  in  and  around  Dublin,  and 
will,  we  are  confident,  render  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Chief  Superintendent,  Mr.  Robert  Anderson. 


Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens, 

Vol.    10. 

This  issue  is  confined  to  a  descrijjtion  of  the  collec- 
tions, buildings  and  grounds  of  this  famous 
garden,  and  is  a  striking  testimony  to  the  value 
attached  to  botany  and  liorticulture  in  America. 
The  illustrations  are  caU'ulated  to  arouse  envy  in 
those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  rather  cramjjed 
space  and  slender  financial  resources,  but  as  much 
of  the  success  of  the  American  garden  is  due  to  the 
generosity  of  private  individuals  who  do  not  con- 
fine their  gifts  to  plants,  but  give  freely  huge  sums 
for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  the 
gardens,  we  live  in  hope  that  such  generosity  may 
some  day  be  enudated  in  Ireland.  The  need  for 
comprehensive  museiuns  and  herbariums  in  a 
botanic  garden  are  indisputable — are,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable— if  such  a  garden  is  to  carry  out  to  the 
full  the  educative  work  for  which  it  exists. 

We  cannot  but  congratulate  the  Director  and 
Staff  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  on  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  and  are  still  doing. 
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Allotments 


Ketrospectiox. — ^At  this  period  of  the  year  it 
may  not  be  inopportune  to  briefly  siinunarise  tlie 
results  of  our  labour.  In  so  far  as  hea\y  land 
was  concerned,  the  spring  was  atrocious,  and  much 
of  the  crop  was  planted  very  late.  During  the 
summer  remarkable  growth  was  witnessed.  The 
showery  weather  during  June  and  July  was 
excellent  for  transplanting,  and  the  plants  soon 
made  ra  pid  growth.  On  the  sandy  soils  the 
rain  was  very  welcome.  On  these  soils  Potatoes 
ceased  growth  very  early  last  season.  The  im- 
provement this  year  made  a  decided  heavier  crop. 
We  are,  perhaps,  too  prone  to  seek  reaping  after 
sowing,  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  part 
played  by  Nature,  and  the  stupendous  results, 
which  hang  on  influences  whicli  man  has  no 
control  over  whatever.  The  prosperity  of  this 
country  is  based  on  agriculture,  and  the  condition 
of  the  harvest  influences  each  individual. 

Storing  Potatoes. — The  Potato  crop  is  such 
an  important  one  on  the  allotment  that  every 
care  should  be  taken  when  harvesting  the  tubers. 
In  the  first  place,  the  crop  should  be  lifted  care- 
fully, so  as  not  to  injure  the  tubers.  The  large 
ones  are  easily  pierced  with  the  digging  fork. 
The  crof)  is  best  lifted  on  a  dry  day,  and  the 
Potatoes  should  not  lie  exposed  on  the  ground 
too  long.  When  picking  up  it  is  well  to  have 
two  baskets,  so  that  injured  Potatoes  and  those 
slightly  diseased  can  be  carried  away  for  imme- 
diate use.  The  sovmd  Potatoes  can  be  preserved 
in  clamps.  The  clamps  should  be  made  on  a  dry 
part  of  the  plot.  The  tubers  are  then  built  in 
a  conical  heap  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Avoid  making  huge  heaps,  but  run  the  clamp 
along  the  ground  according  to  the  number  of 
Potatoes  stored.  The  best  covering  is  straw,  but 
bracken  or  artichoke  tops  may  be  used.  Potato 
tops  for  covering  are  not  recommended.  If  the 
weather  is  fine,  no  soil  need  be  placed  over  tlie 
straw  for  a  week  or  more.  The  Potatoes  will  heat 
and  the  moisture  should  be  allowed  to  pass  away. 
After  the  heating  has  taken  place  the  soil  can  be 
placed  over  the  straw.  If  a  trench  is  made 
around  the  heap,  water  will  drain  away.  Open- 
ings .should  be  left  at  the  top  for  ventilation. 
The  Potatoes  should  be  periodically  examined 
and  diseased   ones  removed.      In   severe  weather 


an  eSira  covering  of  soil  can  be  placed  over  the 
heap,  The  reason  many  Potatoes  decay  in 
clamijs  are — placing  diseased  Potatoes  in  the 
heaps,  putting  the  tubers  in  when  wet,  not  allow- 
ing ;,5ufficient  ventilation  when  the  Potatoes  are 
li  eating.  These  latter  points  sunmiarise  the 
cliief  details  of  correct  storing. 

General  Work. — Cabbages  are  an  important 
crop  on  the  allotment  in  the  spring.  The  young 
l)lants  of  the  autumn  sowing  should  be  planted 
out  in  the  permanent  beds  so  that  they  may 
become  established  before  the  winter.  The 
ground  occupied  by  Potatoes  will  be  suitable,  by 
levelling,  removing  weeds  and  raking  over. 
Plants  with  traces  of  club-root  .should  be  de- 
stroyed. Plant  firmly,  but  not  too  deeply.  For 
the  dwarf  varieties,  12  inches  between  the  plants 
and  IS  inches  between  the  rows  will  be  sufficient 
room.  The  general  crop  of  Onions  is  ready  for 
drying  od.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  them 
during  the  winter  is  to  tie  the  bulbs  on  ropes  and 
hang  in  a  cool  place.  The  Celery  should  be 
earthed-up  as  required,  also  Leeks,  where  these 
are  grown  in  trenches.  All  the  winter  greens 
should  also  have  soil  drawn  to  the  stems,  whicli 
will  keep  the  soil  open  and  support  tin;  plants 
during  rough  weather.  It  is  very  advisable  at 
this  period  of  the  year  to  manure  and  dig  plots 
where  the  soil  is  heavy.  The  ground  may  either 
be  left  in  ridges,  or  as  lumpy  as  possible.  In  any 
case  it  is  important  to  dig  the  soil  deeply,  and 
leave  it  exposed  as  much  as  po.ssible.  Deep  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  is  essential  to  produce  good 
vegetables,  and  until  tlie  land  is  deeply  cultivated, 
so  long  will  it  refuse  to  grow  vegetables  of  superior 
quality.  Any  plots  which  grow  vegetables  in 
excellence  will  demonstrate  this  fact,  so  no  excuse 
is  offered  for  repeating  it.  In  these  days  when 
labour  is  a  consideration,  the  time  and  trouble 
expended  at  the  time  may  not  seem  justified. 
The  good  effects  of  deep  digging  are  spread  over 
several  seasons 

The  pods  on  Scarlet  Runner  and  French  Beans 
should  be  constantly  picked  ;  otherwise  the 
pods  soon  become  stringy,  and  the  plants  also 
cease  production. 

The  Flower  Border. — -It  is  seldom  that 
Annuals  such  as  Candytuft,  Godetia,  Cornflower, 
Clarkia,  &c.,  are  sown  at  this  period  of  the  year 
on  allotments.  They  may,  however,  be  sown 
now  if  early  summer  flowers  are  required  next 
year.  The  usual  bedding  plants  are  projjagated 
this  month.  A  start  can  be  made  witli  Geraniums 
and  Fuchsias,  which  require  more  protection  in 
the  winter  than  Violas,  Pentstemons,  or  Calceo- 
larias, the  latter  being  easily  rooted  in  cold 
frames  and  allowed  to  pass  the  winter  in  them. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  siirface  with  sand 
when  inserting  cuttings.  If  an  early  start  is 
made,  the  cuttings  will  be  well  rooted  before  the 
winter,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  survive  hard 
treatment.  The  flowers  of  Chrysanthemums  are 
much  appreciated,  and  the  plants  are  worth 
staking  if  only  to  keep  the  blossoms  clean.  Other 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  than  the  early 
flowering  kinds  are  usually  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service  on  the  allotment  owing  to  the  exposed 
position  of  plots,  and  we  have  reluctantly  dis- 
carded all  the  later  kinds  which  usually  require 
some  protection  to  be  of  any  service. 

G.    H.    O. 
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Month's    Work. 

Midland  and  Northern   Counties. 

By  .Mr.  F.  Streetkr,  Ciardonor  to  B.  IT.  Barton, 
Esq.,    D.L.,    Straffan    House,    Straffan, 
Oo.   Kildare. 


The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Autumn  Trenching. — ^Where  the  crops  are 
being  cleared  from  the  ground  and  it  is  too  late 
to  plant  othei's,  it  is  advisable  to  trench  as  much 
as  can  conveniently  be  done  each  season.  This 
will  bring  the  whole  garden  into  much  better 
condition,  and  results  will  justify  the  extra 
labour.  This  is  the  best  time  to  prepare  the 
Onion  ground  for  next  season  ;  give  a  very  heavy 
dressing  of  manure,  which,  by  the  Spring,  will 
])e  in  good  condition  for  the  plants  to  root  into. 
Leave  the  surface  as  rough  as  possible,  the  weatVier 
will  fine  it  down.  In  heavy  ground  add  a  good 
dressing  of  leaf  soil  and  road  scrapings,  burnt 
earth  and  mortar  rubble  ;  keep  the  wood  ashes 
stored  in  a  dry  shed  ready  for  next  seed-sowing 
time.  If  by  any  chance  it  is  impossible  to 
trench,  ridging  is  strongly  to  be  recommended, 
so  that  the  influences  of  frost  and  air  may  bring 
it  into  better  working  order.  If  any  readers  are 
in  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  trenching,  I  would  ask 
them  to  do  one  square,  and  test  it  for  themselves, 
and  try  any  crop  they  like.  For  Parsnips, 
Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy,&c.,  do  not  add  any  manure, 
rely  on  a  good  depth  of  soil  and  a  little  artificial 
feeding  to  get  the  crops  well  started.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  tliat  a  load  of  manure  contains 
about  10  to  12  lbs.  of  nitrogen,  and  one  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  soda  contains  as  much  nitrogen  as  a 
load  and  half  of  the  best  manure. 

Celery. — In  fine  weather  continue  to  place 
a  few  more  inches  of  fine  soil  to  all  growing 
celeries  ;  if  at  all  dry,  give  thorough  soakings. 
Pick  off  any  pai't  of  the  leaves  infected  with  leaf 
miner  and  burn.  Continue  to  dust  over  with 
soot  when  the  foliage  is  damp,  and  keep  a  smart, 
workman-like  appeai'ance  to  the  whole  plot. 

Cabbage. — As  soon  as  the  August  sown  plants 
become  large  enough,  transplant  to  a  south 
border  and  the  main  bed  in  an  open  position. 
Harbinger  will  require  15  inches,  and  the  larger 
Flower  of  Spring  and  April,  IS  inches  in  the  rows. 
Give  the  ground  a  good  dressing  of  lime  and  soot 
before  planting,  and  be  on  the  watch  for  insect 
and  bii"d  pests. 

Carrots. — ^Lift  any  early-sown  Horn  Carrots 
that  are  still  in  the  ground  and  store  in  fine  soil 
in  the  store  shed.  The  main  crop  having  finislied 
tlieir  growtli  will  also  require  to  be  lifted  ;  any 
defective  and  cracked  roots  should  be  used  at 
once,  storing  only  the  sound  ones.  If  any  are 
required  for  tlie  Autumn  and  Winter  Exhibitions, 
place  them   very  carefully  in  fine  soil   by  tlicm- 


selves.  taking  care  not  to  damage  tlie  whip. 
Keep  the  last  sown  crop  constantly  hoed  and  free 
froni  weeds. 

Cauliflower. — ]\Iake  a  final  small  sowing  of 
Cauliflower  early  in  the  month  in  a  warm  position; 
these  often  become  more  useful  batches  than  the 
earliest  sowing.  Continue  to  watch  the  crop 
now  bearing,  protecting  from  the  sun  and  light. 
Pull  up  and  burn  all  stems  as  they  are  cut,  and 
keep  all  yellow  leaves  and  weeds  cleaned  off. 

Potatoes. — Finish  lifting  all  potatoes  as  they 
become  fit.  Pick  out  the  seed  required  for  next 
season,  placing  them  in  trays  and  storing  in  a 
well-ventilated  shed.  Do  not  expose  the  tubers 
to  light  and  sun  after  they  become  dry  or  they 
will  quickly  go  green.  Burn  the  haulm  at  once 
whether  disease  is  present  or  not. 

Beetroot. — As  soon  as  tlie  Beetroots  have 
attained  sufficient  size  they  should  be  very  care- 
fully lifted.  Twist  tlie  foliage  off,  placing  a  layer 
of  leaves  under  each  layer  of  roots  whilst  convey- 
ing them  to  the  shed,  where  they  should  be 
stored  in  fine  soil  or  sand.  Take  great  care  not 
to  bruise  or  break  the  skins,  or  this  will  cause  bad 
colour  when  cooked. 

Spinach. — Thin  the  plants  that  were  sown 
last  month  to  4  or  5  inclies  apart,  clioosing  a  dry 
day  for  this  operation,  and  running  the  Dutch  hoe 
between  tlie  rows  when  tlie  thinning  is  finished. 
Give  occasional  dustings  of  soot,  and  if  slugs  are 
troublesome,  give  a  good  dusting  of  lime  in  tlie 
evening. 

French  Beans. — Anyone  who  has  heated  pits 
to  spare  would  do  well  to  sow  sufficient  supplies 
of  French  Beans  to  follow  those  in  cold  frames  : 
these  will  form  a  very  choice  dish  during 
November  and  December.  Give  plenty  of  air 
during  fine  warm  weather  and  syringe  well  witli 
tepid  water  when  closing  early  in  the  evening. 

Turnips. — Thin  the  Seedling  Turnips  to  about 
9  inches  apart  before  they  become  too  large.  It 
is  a  big  mistake  to  delay  thinning  until  the  plants 
become  drawn  and  leggy.  They  must  be  given 
every  encouragement  to  make  good  roots  before 
the  cold  weather  arrives.  Any  others  that  have 
reached  maturity  should  be  lifted  and  stored 
under  a  north  wall  ready  for  use. 

Peas. — Any  gardener  who  is  saving  his  own 
stocks  of  peas  should  go  carefully  over  those  that 
have  been  marked  for  seed.  Select  only  the  very 
best  and  well-shaped  pods.  Pick  tliem  and  store 
in  mice-proof  drawers  in  the  seed  room.  They 
can  be  shelled  and  cleaned  in  wet  weather 
Always  most  carefully  label  any  seed  saved,  as 
it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  one's  memory. 

Leeks. — Remove  and  clean  any  decaying 
lower  leaves  of  Leeks  growing  without  the  paper 
collars.  Before  placing  any  soil  around  the  stems 
see  that  the  soil  is  moist  and  not  in  any  way  dry. 
If  so,  give  a  tliorough   soaking  of  weak  manure 
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water.  Do  not  add  too  much  soil  at  a  time — a 
little  and  often  till  the  desired  length  of  stem 
is  reached. 

Tomatoes. — Tomato  jslants  to  fruit  in 
December  and  the  winter  months  should  be  given 
their  final  potting.  Pot  firm  in  a  compost  of 
three  parts  good  fibrous  loam,  one  part  spent 
mushroom  dung  and  a  fi-in.  pot  of  fine  crushed 
bones  to  every  barrow-load  of  soil  and  a  dash  of 
superphosphate  of  lime.  Stake  with  a  good  strong 
stake  and  keep  securely  tied,  and  all  side  shoots 
removed  as  advised  previously.  Grow  in  a  light 
airy  house  close  to  the  glass.  Do  not  over  water 
at  the  root. 

Lettuce. — Another  sowing  of  a  hardy  variety 
of  Lettuce  should  be  made  on  a  warm  border 
to  stand  the  winter.  All  the  Year  Round  and 
Maximum  are  excellent  varieties  to  use  for  this 
purpose. 

ExDivE. — Continue  to  plant  out  sufficient 
supplies  of  Endive  to  meet  the  demand,  and 
commence  blanching  the  earliest  sowings. 

Broccoli. — The  Broccoli  Beds  will  now  be  in 
full  growth.  Keep  the  ground  well  hoed,  and  all 
decaying  leaves  removed.  Endeavour  to  obtain 
strong  sturdy  growth,  otherwise  the  frost  will  do 
a  lot  of  damage.  Draw  up  a  little  soil  to  the 
stems  to  form  protection  against  strong  winds. 
Vegetable  ^Marrows. — Cut  the  marrows  and 
place  in  a  cool  shed  as  they  become  large  enough 
for  general  use.  Where  they  are  required  for 
jams  and  preserving,  they  must  be  allowed  to 
ripen  before  cutting. 

Herbs  for  Winter. — Where  supplies  of  fresh 
herbs  are  required  during  the  winter  months,  a 
heated  pit  should  be  prepared  at  once  for  their 
r^'ception.  ^lint  that  was  cut  over  earlier  'n  the 
season  shoutd  be  lifted  very  carefully  and  planted 
close  together  in  the  pits.  Shake  enough  fine 
soil  over  the  roots  to  form  a  slight  covering. 
Tarragon,  Chives,  Basil  and  Sweet  Marjoram 
will  all  bear  gentle  forcing.  Chervil  should  be 
sown  in  cold  frauiPS. 

Weei<s  • — Keep  down  seedling  weeds  at  all 
costs.  Remove  all  finished  crops  and  continue 
to  keep  a  well-kept  appearance  everywhere. 
Nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  to  employers  and 
visitors  than  to  see  everything  well  cared  for  and 
in  good  order.  Failures  with  crops  we  all  meet 
with  a,t  times  unfortunately.  Keep  all  walks 
swept,  and  if  moss,  A:c.,  is  troublesome,  give  the 
bad  place  a  touch  of  weed-killer. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Gardex. 

Strawberries — ^All  runners  will  require  to  be 
cut  away  from  the  parent  plants,  and  decayed 
leaves  and  all  weeds.  Clean  away  all  straw  mulch- 
ings and  carefully  fork  over  the  beds,  taking  care 
not  to  loosen  the  soil  too  much  near  the  crowns. 
Freshly  planted  beds  should  have  an  occasional 
hoeing,  and  give  the  young  plants  every  en- 
couragement to  form  good  crowns.  See  that 
the  labels  are  in  good  condition,  renewing  any 
that  are  in  need  of  it.  Any  vacancies  in  the 
main  beds  should  be  made  up  with  fresh  plants. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  varieties  worth  grow- 
ing : — Royal  Sovereign  for  early  borders  and 
Garibaldi  for  preserving  ;  King  George,  Leader, 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  President,  Gunton  Park,  and  The 
Bedford  for  mid-season  and  main  crops  ;  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  and  Laxton's  Latest  of  All  or  late 
work,    with    Viscountess    for    preserving.     These 


will  give  a  supply  for  six  to  seven  weeks  in  favour- 
able weather. 

Gooseberries. — Where  the  stock  of  Goose- 
Ijerry  bushes  is  old  and  only  giving  small  quantities 
of  fruit,  a  fresh  quarter  of  the  garden  should  be 
deeply  trenched  and  manured,  and  fresh  young 
trees  planted.  I  strongly  advise  the  planting 
of  cordons  wherever  possible,  and  on  different 
aspects.  A  visit  to  the  nursery  where  one  is 
purchasing  the  trees  should  be  made  while  the 
leaves  are  on  the  trees,  and  make  sure  no 
American  mildew  is  present.  This  pest  attacks 
the  young  growth  first,  and  its  presence  is 
detected  by  brownish-looking  patches  on  the 
wood.  Where  one  has  a  clean  stock  it  is  advis- 
able to  root  a  few  cuttings  each  season.  More 
use  of  bare  spaces  on  the  walls,  buildings  and 
fences  for  double  Cordon  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  should  be  made.  Choose  well  tried 
varieties,  including  The  Lion,  Whinham's 
Industry,  Whitesmith,  Crown  Bob,  Lancashire 
Lass.  Yellow  Ambre,  Ironmonger,  London,  and 
Langley  Gem.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
varieties,  but  each  has  excellent  qualities.  I  am 
planting  1,000  rooted  during  the  past  two  seasons 
on  a  north  border  for  dessert,  allowing  7  feet  in 
height  and  2  feet  apart  and  4  feet  between  the 
rows.  By  this  means  they  are  easily  handled  in 
every  way.      ; 

MoRELLO  Cherries. — As  soon  as  the  crop  of 
Cherries  is  picked  take  down  the  nets,  label 
them,  and  hang  them  up  in  the  storehouse.  Give 
the  trees  a  thorough  syringing  with  a  paraffin 
emulsion  to  cleanse  the  trees.  Prune  these  trees 
like  the  Peach,  leaving  the  growths  quite  6  inches 
apart.  If  fruit  is  desired  for  the  shooting  parties 
in  October  and  November,  it  should  be  allowed  to 
hang  on  the  trees,  and  be  well  protected  from 
flies    and  wasps. 

COBXUTS. — When  the  nuts  part  readily  from 
the  husks  they  should  be  gathered  and  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry  place,  away  from  mice  and  rats.  Biscuit 
tins  witli  a  strong  lid  form  good  storage,  provided 
they  are  constantly  emptied  and  turned  well  over. 
Otherwise  the  kernel  soon  dries  and  becomes 
useless. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Feed  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine  trees  that  are  ripening  their  crops. 
Those  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  picked 
should  have  the  old  fruiting  wood  cut  away, 
training  in  the  young  wood  for  next  season's  crop, 
tie  in  very  thinly,  and  allow  the  sun  and  air  to 
reach  every  part  of  the  tree.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  the  earliest  fruiting  varieties  that 
are  making  too  gross  and  sappy  wood  should  be 
lifted  and  root-pruned.  Take  care  that  all  the 
ties  are  unfastened  before  attempting  to  lift  the 
tree  and  replant  at  once,  damping  the  young 
fibrous  roots.  In  re-planting  make  thoroughly 
firm  and  give  a  good  soaking.  Syringe  the  trees 
two  or  three  times  a  day  during  hot  weather,  and 
shade  if  the  sun  is  particularly  strong. 

Wall  Trees. — Continue  to  watch,  and  go 
over  all  wall  fruit.  See  that  they  do  not  suffer 
from  drought,  and  pick  and  carefully  store  the 
fruit  as  each  variety  becomes  ready.  Do  not 
pick  any  pears  until  they  part  readily  from  the 
trees  with  an  upward  lift.  Leave  the  late 
varieties  to  hang  as  long  as  possible. 

Loganberries. — Cut  away  the  old  fruiting 
canes  of  Loganberries  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
finished  and  tie  in  loosely  the  young  canes  to  get 
them  well  ripened. 
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KooT  PRUNiN'Ci. — Where  trees  are  making  loo 
strong-  a  ^rowtli  it  is  a  si<iii  that  they  recjiiire  the 
stroiifi  roots  sliortened  to  cause  them  to  make 
more  fibre  aiul  thus  increase  tiieir  fruit  I'lihiess 
Before  startiiiii'.  ha\'e  a  good  heap  of  soil,  already 
mixed,  ready  for  use.  (ienerally  speaking,  tiie 
following  compost  will  suit  most  trees,  but  the 
o])t'rator  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  his  own 
soil  :  Thi'ee  i)arts  good  chop])ed  loam,  1  ])art 
mortar  rul)ble,  1  part  bui'iit  eartli,  and  a  (i-in.  pot 
of  Kirks  No.  2  grade,  or  a  similar  manure,  to  each 
l)ari'ow  load  :  have  everything  in  readiness  that 
there  may  be  no  check.  In  the  case  of  large 
1  rees,  it  is  better  to  do  half  each  season.  Smaller 
trees  may  be  lifted  clean  up,  the  roots  shortened 
and  replanted  at  once.  If  the  existing  soil  is  not 
of  good  (juality  add  the  above,  making  firm,  and 
give  a  thorough  soaking  of  clean  water. 
lOxliausted  trees  may  have  the  top  soil  removed 
with  advantage  and  good  fresh  soil  put  in  its 
])lace.  In  wet  cold  clay  Apple  and  Pear  trees  are 
much  better  planted  on  a  mound,  bringing  the 
roots  above  the  existing  ground  level  and  covering 
with  good  soil,  and  a  mulching  of  long  litter. 

Thk  Sou,  Vahi). — Large  quantities  of  good 
loam  should  be  got  in,  ready  for  the  busy  plant- 
ing season  just  at  hand.  .Manure  should  be 
stored  in  the  dry  ready  for  mixing — wood  ashes, 
l)urnt  earth,  sand  and  mortar  rubble  ;  stakes 
})repared  in  readiness  on  wet  days  ;  labels 
prepared  :  copper  wire  cut  into  suitable  lengths, 
and  pieces  of  canvas  to  protect  the  bark.  Stakes 
are  the  better  for  a  coat  of  creosote. 

(iRe:ase  Bands. — Grease  bands  may  soon  be 
placed  in  position  in  the  trees  to  catch  the  moths 
as  they  ascend^the  stems. 

Flower  Gardex  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Border  Carnations. — If  the  layering  of 
Border  Carnations  was  done  last  month  as 
advised,  they  should  be  well  rooted  and  ready 
foi'  severing  from  the  parent  plants.  In  wai'iu 
positions  they  may  be  planted  in  tlieir  permanent 
((uarters,  but  if  the  ground  is  heavy  and  wet,  it  is 
much  the  best  plan  to  pot  them  and  winter  them 
in  cold  frames.  Keep  the  lights  off  on  all  possible 
occasions  and  keep  fairly  dry  at  the  root.  They 
will  require  careful  attention,  keeping  the  pots 
free  from  weeds  and  all  yellow  foliage  picked  off. 
In  planting  the  permanent  beds,  give  a  good 
dressing  of  decayed  manure  and  a  plentiful  supjdy 
of  lime  I'uldjle.  Allow  a  distance  of  15  inches  in 
the  rows  and  18  inches  between  the  rows.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  place  a  good  collar  of  finely  sifted 
cinders  as  a  jjreventive  of  slugs. 

Beddinc;  Pi:ants. — Aim  at  keeping  a  bright 
display  of  the  summer  bedding  as  long  as  possible. 
Keep  the  beds  and  borders  neat  and  trim,  and  all 
dead  flowers  and  foliage  picked  off.  See  that  all 
the  stocks  of  cuttings  are  well  rooted,  and  be  on 
the  watch  for  very  cold  nights  towards  the  end  of 
the  month.  Any  extra  tender  plants  must  be 
])rotected  if  taken  up  and  potted,  (ilive  the  balls 
a  thorough  good  soaking  before  potting  up.  Old 
standard  Heliotropes  are  better  cut  back  and 
placed  in  a  brisk,  moist  teniperature  to  break, 
then  gradually  hardened  to  cooler  quarters. 

Pentstemons. — -These  most  valuable  plants 
should  be  propagated  in  quantity.  I  And  them 
much  better  when  rooted  in  a  sharp  sandy  com- 
post in  frames.  Some  advise  boxes,  but  they 
get  too  hard  in  the  stem,  and  never  make  such 
good  spikes.  A  good  sunny  border  of  these 
plants  should  be  used  in  every  garden,  using  the 


large  and  small  varieties.  They  also  group  well 
in  the  mixed  borders,  and  coloiu'smay  be  selected 
to  suit  all  tastes.  We  have  sixteen  beds  of 
.Middleton  (iem  in  one  of  our  flower  grounds  this 
season,  and  tiiey  have  been  greatly  admired  by 
lady  visitors. 

Climbing  R6ses. — Now  that  the  flowering 
season  is  practically  over,  the  Climbing  Hos.^s 
sliould  ha\'e  some  of  the  oldest  shcjots  removed, 
training  in  the  strong  young  growths,  that  they 
may  have  every  chance  to  rinen  well  for  next 
season's  flowering.  Lightly  cover  the  poles, 
pergolas,  and  trellises  ;  take  away  all  weak  shoots  ; 
still  spray  for  insect  pests  if  they  are  present, 
and  give  a  little  artificial  manuring  at  the  root. 

Wall  Gardening. — If  any  readers  intend  to 
build  dry  walls,  the  present  is  the  best  month  to 
begin,  as  the  plants  get  established  before  the 
soil  gets  cold.  Plant  as  the  work  proceeds, 
adding  good  soil  between  the  stones.  In  planting- 
keep  the  tufted  plants  apart  from  hanging 
subjects,  such  as  the  Aubrietias,  &c.  (iive  the 
Ohosmas  and  Androsaces  the  warmest  and  driest 
positions,  as  these  dislike  the  constant  wet.  A 
good  position  for  a  dry  wall  is  on  the  boundai'ies 
of  tennis  coiu'ts  and  croquet  grounds.  When 
these  have  to  be  excavated  some  t>  to  10  feet  to 
obtain  the  levels,  they  make  a  welcome  change 
trom  the  usual  grass  slopes,  especially  if  they  are 
placed  in  a  quarter  of  the  pleasure  ground  by 
themselves,  and  not  interfering  with  the  lawns, 
&c. 

Sweet  Violets. — The  frames  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  these  great  favourites. 
Fill  the  pits  and  franies  three  i^arts  full  with 
leaves  well  trodden  down  ;  on  this  add  sufficient 
soil  to  take  the  large  balls  off  the  plants,  finishing 
off  quite  close  to  the  glass  without  touching.  As 
soon  as  the  planting  is  finished  give  a  thorough 
soaking  of  tepid  water  and  keep  the  lights  rather 
close  for  a  few^  days,  shading  from  bright  sun  ; 
afterwards  give  all  possible  air,  even  in  frosty 
weather.  I  always  have  a  label  placed  so  that 
a  current  of  air  can  pas«  through  the  frames. 
Some  of  the  finest  varieties  for  this  culture  are 
Single  Princess  of  Wales  and  La  France,  and 
Single  White  (C'annells),  Marie  Louise,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Astor,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  De  I'arme,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  C'olcroonin  Hybrid,  and  the  newer 
Lloyd    George  xComte   de  Brazza,  double  white. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Where  it  is  proposed 
to  make  new  herbaceous  borders,  these  should 
be  deeply  trenched  and  heavily  manured  ready 
for  planting  this  autumn  as  early  as  possible. 
By  this  means  the  plants  will  root  away  into  the 
warm  soil  and  become  established  before  the 
winter  sets  in.  Make  notes  of  existing  border, 
and  any  grovips  that  require  thinning  should  be 
done  immediately  they  pass  out  of  flower  ;  in 
re-planting  use  the  strongest  outside  crowns, 
burning  the  centre  out  of  the  way.  Elstablished 
borders  given  fine  weather  will  make  a  bold  show 
for  some  time  to  come.  Continue  to  go. over  and 
keep  all  neatly  tied,  all  dead  flowers  removed, 
and  assist  everything  to  continue  as  bright  as 
possible. 

LiLiUJi  CANDIDUM. — It  is  not  advisable  to 
remove  Lilium  Candidum  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  should  they  by  any  chance  not  be 
in  the  right  position,  the  present  is  a  good  time 
for  transplanting.  How  seldom  one  sees  these 
beautiful  ilies  growing  as  they  should  do.  The 
best  examples  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  in  some 
Sussex    cottage    gardens,    flowering    in    perfect 
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masses,  and  never  disturbed.  When  buying  in 
new  bulbs,  plant  them  at  once  on  their  arrival,  as 
they   quickly   deteriorate. 

DiAXTiius. — Every  garden  should  have  its 
quarter  for  the  handsome  and  interesting  Mule 
Pinks.  It  is  advisable  to  root  a  fresh  stock  every 
autumn.  By  this  means  the  plants  are  always 
healthy  and  vigorovis.  Napoleon  III.  is  one  of 
the  very  best  and  most  easily  lost.  Use  a  sandy 
compost  and  hand  lights  for  striking.  Give  a 
good  watering  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  in,  and 
sliade  and  keep  close  tor  a  few  weeks,  when 
gradually  harden.  Marie  Pere,  a  pure  white,  is 
a  good  companion  to  the  above. 

Vasks,  Tubs,  itc— Continue  to  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  watering  of  all  vases  and  tvibs. 
iveep  well  tied  and  picked  over,  and  keep  them 
well  fed  with  liquid  or  artificial  manures,  having 
so  many  roots  they  quickly  dry  out. 

Kitchen  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Eremurus. — Do  not  disturb  the  Eremurus 
unless  they  are  becoming  too  crowded  with  young- 
shoots.  Give  them  a  good  topdressing  of 
decayed  leaf  soil  and  sand  with  a  little  cow-dung 
iidded. 

Naturalising  Bulbs. — Any  bulbs  that  are 
required  for  naturalising  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible.  One  must  be  guided  by  the 
general  lay  of  the  ground,  avoiding  all  hard  and 
set  lines.  With  Daffodils,  treat  them  liberally, 
and  plant  in  large  irregvilar  masses.  Do  not  let 
them  encroach  on  the  lawns  proper  owing  to  the 
time  it  takes  for  the  foliage  to  die  down.  Crocus 
in  good  masses  of  colour  look  well  on  slopes  and 
banks  where  they  get  the  full  sun.  Snowdrops. 
Aconites,  Anemone  apejinina,  Fritillarias,  Scillas 
and  Muscaris  are  beautiful  under  trees, 
and  given  an  annual  topdressing  they  spread 
wonderfully  ;  Tulips  of  all  descriptions,  finishing 
with  tlie  May  Flowers  and  Darwin.  It  is  best 
to  draw  up  a  scheme  and  plant  it,  keeping  the 
key  that  one  may  know  exactly  where  to  start 
the   follo'ving   season. 

Lavender.— It  is  advisable  to  root  a  quantity 
of  Lavender  each  season.  Select  short,  well- 
ripened  shoots,  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  inserted 
on  a  reserve  border  in  rows,  clip  over  and  put 
into  shape  the  Lavender  hedges. 

Transplantinc;  Trees  and  Shrubs. — Have 
everything  in  readiness  to  move  and  replant  .'.ny 
trees  and  shrubs  before  the  cold  weather  arrives. 
Where  the  soil  is  poor  in  quality,  mix  up  a  good 
heap,  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  give  all 
choice  shrubs,  &c.,  a  plentiful  supply.  If  the 
balls  of  soil  is  dry,  give  good  soakings.  Endeavour 
to  get  this  work  done  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Any  alterations  with  lawns,  flower  beds  or 
shrubberies  should  be  pushed  forward. 

General  Work. — Continue  to  keep  the 
macliines  at  work  on  the  Lawns,  and  keep  a 
summer  appearance  as  long  as  possible,  it  helps 
to  shorten  the  winter  season,  and  gives  niort^ 
pleasure  to  all  concerned.  Be  on  the  watch  for 
frosty  nights  with  tender  plants,  such  as 
Dahlias,  Arc,  and  give  a  little  protection  if 
possible. 

Southern  and  Western   Counties* 

By    J.    Matthews,    The    Gardens,    Turin, 
Cappoquin,   Co.   Waterford. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 
Cabbage. — Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  in  July 
will  be  fit  to  put  out  in  their  permanent  quarters 


at  the  beginning  of  this  month  ;  if  available, 
select  a  portion  of  an  early  border  for  these 
forward  plants,  as  Cabbage  is  really  a  delicacy 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  other  green 
vegetables  being  so  scarce  about  tliat  time.  If 
the  ground  was  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop 
no  manure  will  be  required,  only  a  thorough 
digging.  Plant  a  foot  apart  each  way,  which 
will  afford  some  shelter  from  wind  blowing  them 
about. 

Carrots. — These  are  liable  to  split  if  left  in 
the  ground  too  long,  especially  in  a  wet  autumn. 
Lift  the  crop  before  this  occurs,  and  store  in  a 
cool  shed  or  against  a  north  wall,  covering  each 
layer  with  sand  or  fine  coal  ashes. 

Cauliflower. — Make  another  small  sowing 
about  the  third  week  of  the  month  :  in  the  event 
of  the  earlier  sowing  making  too  much  headway, 
this  later  batch  would  prove  more  useful  ;  prick 
off  into  cold  frames  and  avoid  coddling  in  any 
way. 

Celery. — Continue  the  earthing-up  on  fine 
days  when  the  leaves  are  dry  ;  if  disease  is 
making  an  appearance,  spray  as  advised  in 
previous  notes. 

French  Beans. — The  late  sowing  will  probably 
require  some  protection  during  cold  nights  to 
"  prolong  the  supply.  Dutch  Brown  and  Haricot 
Beans  should  be  pulled  up  and  tied  in  bundles 
when  tlie  pods  are  ripe  ;  they  could  be  hung  up 
in  some  airy  shed  and  threshed  on  wet  days. 

Lettuce. — Thin  out  the  strongest  seedlings 
of  late  sowings,  and  plant  on  warm  borders  and 
in  frames  for  winter  use.  Sow  another  patch 
in  a  sheltered  position. 

Onions. — Spring  sown  Onions  should  all  be 
lifted  when  they  show  signs  of  ripening  ;  spread 
them  ovit  to  get  properly  dried  before  cleaning 
and  storing  away.  Should  the  weather  be  un- 
favourable a  peach-house,  or  vinery,  where  the 
fruit  has  been  cleared,  would  suit  the  purpose 
well  for  drying,  afterwards  tied  up  in  bunches 
and  hung  up  in  the  store. 

Potatoes. — Continue  lifting  later  varieties 
during  fine  days.  Owing  to  the  bad  season  we 
have  had  quite  a  number  of  the  tvibers  are 
diseased,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
these  when  storing  ;  a  few  bad  tubers  soon 
affect  the  others. 

Clear  the  ground  of  all  spent  crojas  and  refuse  ; 
go  over  Brussels  Sprouts  and  jjull  off  some  of 
the  bottom  leaves  to  admit  jjlenty  of  air  through 
the  plants  and  encourage  the  development  of  the 
sprouts.  Draw  some  soil  up  to  the  stems  of  late 
l^lanted  Cauliflowers  and  other  winter  greens  to 
steady  them.  Thin  late  Turnips  and  Spinach 
and  stir  the  soil  to  encourage  quick  growth. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  Fruit  Room. — Take  advantage  of  wet 
days  to  have  the  fruit  room  thoroughly  cleaned 
before  placing  fruit  in  it.  Lime-wash  the  walls 
and  scrvib  the  shelves  with  soap  and  hot  water, 
and  admit  all  air  possible  to  get  it  dried. 

Some  of  the  early  Apples  and  Pears  will  be 
approaching  the  ripening  stage,  and  should  be 
looked  over,  picking  those  that  readily  part  from 
the  spurs  ;  it  is  better  to  risk  the  loss  of  a  few 
falling  from  the  trees  than  picking  too  soon  ; 
fruit  gathered  too  early  will  shrivel,  and  be 
worthless  before  their  proper  season  for  use. 
Choose  fine  weather,  and  handle  as  carefidly  as 
possible — the  slightest  bruise  destroys  them 
either  for  table  or  market. 
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Look  over  late  Peaches  daily  for  rijx'  t'niils.  and 
if  not  required  for  iniiuediate  iis(i  store  Ihein  in 
boxes  lined  with  soft  material. 

Planting. — The  advantages  of  the  early 
planting  of  fruit  trees  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, therefore  the  preparation  of  tlie 
ground  should  be  taken  in  hand  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  thorovighly  break  it  up  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet,  and  make  sure  the  drainage  is  all  riglit  : 
by  the  end  of  October  it  wovild  be  clean  and  in 
good  condition  for  planting.  Make  up  the  list 
of  your  requirements,  and  despatch  as  soon  as 
possible  :  the  earliest  orders  generally  secures 
the  best  trees.  Be  guided  in  the  choice 
of  varieties  by  those  known  to  do  well  in  tlie 
district. 

The  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Border  Carnations. — Those  layered  in  July 
should  now  be  well  rooted,  and  may  be  severed 
from  the  parent  plant  and  left  undisturbed  for  a 
week.  The  best  results  are  obtained  from 
autumn  planting,  and  they  should  be  put  in  their 
permanent  qviarters  as  early  as  possible  to  have 
thein  weU  established  before  severe  weather 
comes  on.  If  spring  planting  is  intended,  pot 
up  the  layers  into  3  or  4-inch  pots,  and 
winter  in  a  cold  frame  guarding  against  damp. 
Propagating  of  Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  ^'i()las 
and  Pansies  should  be  pushed  on  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  requirements  of  next  year's 
bedding  scheme.  Tender  plants  in  pots  that 
were  plunged  out  in  the  beds  and  reqviired  for 
next  year  should  be  lifted  at  the  first  sign  of  frost 
and  placed  in  a  cool  house,  spraying  on  bright 
days  until  they  recover  the  check.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  many  of  the  beds  will  be  getting 
unsightly  ;  these  may  be  cleared  and  prepared 
for  spring  bedding,  which  should  be  completed 
as  early  in  October  as  possble  to  give  the  plants 
a  chance  to  get  well  started  in  the  new  soil  before 
cold  and  frosty  weather  sets  in.  Bulbs  that  were 
forced  and  kept  over  for  planting  may  be  got  in 
now,  planted  in  large  irregular  masses  in  the 
grass  is  more  effective  than  small  isolated  clumps, 
and  has  a  more  natvu'al  appearance  when  in 
flower.  Bulbs  for  beds  and  forcing  should  be 
ordered  at  once  and  planted  as  soon  as  possible 
after  delivery.  Sweet  Peas  for  early  flowering 
require  to  be  sown  this  month.  Sow  in  4-inch 
pots,  three  or  four  seeds  in  each,  and  place  in  a 
cold  frame,  grow  as  cool  as  possible,  keeping  close 
to  the  glass,  or  weak  spindly  plants  will  be  the 
result. 

Royal     Horticultural    and    Arboricul- 
tural  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Flower  and  Fruit  Sliow  of  this  Society,  which 
was  held  in  conjiuietion  with  the  Royal  Dut)lin 
Society's  Horse  Show,  was  eminently  satisfactory, 
the  entries  showing  a  considerable  increase  on  last 
year's  exhil)ition. 

Tlie  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  of  the  highest, 
considering  the  far  from  favouraV)le  season.  Vege- 
tables and  flowers  were  very  fine,  but  fruit,  par- 
ticularly apples,  was  far  below  what  one  usually 
finds  at  the  Dublin  Shows.  The  trade  was  well 
represented  both  by  Dublin  firms  and  from  tlic 
provinces. 

iiyp.s.sc.s.  Wttfsrni  of  K'lU'incu  staged  an  effective 
group  of  Roses  and  herbaceous  plants  ;    among  the 


hittci-  we  noted  particularly  Piiloxes,  Diera- 
nias,  l,ythnnn,  Veronicas,  Tlidlicfi  ii ni  dipterucur- 
imiii.  Monthrefid  rosea,  etc.  l''ruit  trees  in  pots 
were  also  shown  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickso)}  <[■  S(jii,  lihnl: rork.  showed 
very  fine  Roses  ;ind  Sweet  Peas:  among  the  latter 
we  si)ecially  noted  Hallmark  Pink  and  Hallmark 
Cream.  Hallmark  Sweet  Peas  were  also  a  feature 
in  the  Sweet  Pea  classes.  Among  their  Roses  we 
took  particular  note  of  Mrs.  Wemyss  Quinn, 
Willowmere,  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  Hawortli.  A  collection 
of  seedlings  to  show  germination  was  also  a  feature 
in  which   many  people  were  interested. 

il/e.s,s/.s.  Chos.  ihnnsdy  <(•  ,So)i,  JiuUshri(I(je,  showed 
an  ornamental  group  of  foliage  plants  and  cut 
flowers ;  ]jarticularly  fine  were  the  Carnations, 
Gladioli,  Sweet  Peas,  Tamarisk,  Gaillardias,  Core- 
opsis and  other  herbaceous  plants,  effectively  set 
off  l)y  graceful  Palms,  Bamboos  and  other  foliage. 

Messrs.  Jones,  KiJl-emiy,  staged  a  beautiful  lot 
of  Sweet  Peas,  Carnations  and  a  few  Gladioli,  but 
the  show  was  rather  early  for  Messrs.  Jones' 
customary  magnificent  display  of  the  latter. 

Messrs.  JiniilsJnnr,  Artnne,  put  up  a  very  fine 
display  of  outdoor  Carnations,  Violas,  Geum  Mrs. 
Bradshaw,  Gaillardias  and  Pentstemons;  among 
the  latter  we  took  special  note  of  Salamander  and 
Lieut.   Shackleton,  two  very  beautiful  varieties. 

llie  I)o)i<ir(l  Xursery  Co.,  which  is  now  very  well 
known  at  the  principal  horticultural  shows  in  Ire- 
land and  Great  Britain,  was  first  in  the  competitive 
classes  open  to  all,  and  won  the  Headfort  Cuj). 
Notable  in  their  group  were  Dieramas  of  various 
shades;  Blue  Hydranges,  Buddlaid  siiperl)d,  with 
dense-flowered  spikes;  Ceanothurses,  Rose  Queen 
Alexandra,  a  fine  form  of  Hoherio  popidnea, 
(Hearia  sernidentdta,  Eugenia  apicuJdta,  Eonineyu 
Coulteri,  iSenecio,  VeitcJiii,  and  others. 

Messrs.  Jlunh  Dickson,  JRoy(d  Nurseries,  Belfast, 
had  many  beautiful  Roses  on  view,  tastefully 
arranged  on  pillars  and  in  flower  stands  of  various 
forms  ;  their  Golden  Emblem,  Lady  Pirrie,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Simplicity,  Red  Letter  Day,  Isobel,  White 
Dorothy,  and  Irish  Fireflarae  were  superb,  and  are 
only  a  few  of  the  nuuiy  shown.  A  magnificent  new 
variety  shown  separately  was  J.  G.  Glassford,  a 
grand  flower  of  fine  form  and  substance. 

Messrs.  Tliomas  McKenzie  cb  fSons,  TfuhJin, 
showed  a  fine  range  of  up-to-date  horticultural 
requisites.  This  is  a  feature  we  should  like  to  see 
greatly  extended  at  future  shows,  for  undoubtedly 
the  use  of  the  best  appliances  in  any  garden  saves 
time,  money  and  lal)our  in  the  long  run  and  stim- 
ulates the  workman  to  make  the  very  most  of  his 
opportunities. 

J/;-.s.  Moloney,  Broyfort,  Bniy.  showed  an  ex- 
cellent collection  of  Roses,  for  which  a  well-merited 
first  class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Mr.  •/.  Hume  Dudgeon,  MerviUe,  Boofersfown, 
was  awarded  a  first  class  cultural  certificate  for 
baskets  of  beautiful  border  Carnations. 

Miss  Byati,  Manoah,  Holyrood  Park,  introduced 
a  novelty  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  rock  garden, 
showing  originality  in  design  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  requirements  ,o^  alpine  and  aquatic  plants. 
Miss  Ryan  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  happy 
effort,  and  we  would  suggest  to  the  Society  the  ad- 
visability of  encouraging  similar  efforts  by  creating 
a  class  for  model  gardens  showing  ability  in  design 
and  laying  out.  A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded 
to  Miss  Ryan  for  lier  miniature  rock  garden. 

The  groups  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants  were 
very  good,  and  tlie  hardy  cut  flower  groups  were,  as 
usual  in  Dublin,  a  remarkable  feature. 
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"  BROMAS  "  for  general  household  and  estate  purposes 

"VALENTINE  "  for  hay  barns,  &c.,  doubles  the  life  of 
galvanized  iron. 

'*  PETREX  "  for  conservatories,  does  not  flake  off. 
Plastic  Repair  Compound  for  repairing  leaky  roofs  and 
cracked  glass,  also  for  General  Repair  Work. 

and  heating  plants,  newest  Types.    Please  ask  for  lists. 

And  GARDEN  FRAMES. 

BRICKS,  IRONMONGERY,  and  every  Building  Requisite 


BROOK 


THOMAS  &  CO. 

LTD. 
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Linnaea    borealis. 


NEW   YrtKK 
BOTANIC  At 


As  he  who  has  visited  Switzerhind 
must  be  able  to  tell  something 
about  the  Edelweiss  (Le  onto  podium 
alpinum),  Switzeidand's  iriost 
popular  plant,  so  will  he  who  has 
been  in  Sweden  be  able  to  tell 
about  Linncea  borealis.  No  wild 
plant  in  Sweden  (it  is  better  to 
write  in  Scandinavia)  is  better 
known  and  loved  than  Linnwa 
*||  borealis,  and  in  our  rockeries  it 
certainly  ought  to  get  a  place.  It  is 
wrongly  supposed  to  be  difficult  to 
cidtivate.  A  shady,  moist  place, 
facing  the  north,  in  sandy  woodland 
soil  is  the  most  suitable  one.  With 
its  long,  elegant,  slender,  upright 
stalks,  furnished  with  small  leaves 
in  opposite  pairs,  which  are  green 
all  winter  and  remain  on  the  plant, 
it  creeps  nearly  unperoeived  over 
tlie  ground.  The  flowers  with 
which  Linncea  borealis  is  adorned 
continue  from  June  imtil  mid 
October.  The  richest  flowering  is, 
however,  from  mid  June  till 
July.  They  are  campanulate,  and 
the  bells  no  longer  than  half  an  inch,  while  the 
colour  is  delicate  white  \\'ith  pink  veins  and 
yellow  honey  mark  inside.  They  emit  a  very 
fine  and  strong  perfume. 

But  allowing  the  fact  that  Linncea  borealis 
is  a  lovely  rock  plant,  which  is  wholly  worth 
our  admiration,  it  mex'its  alsoi  our  special 
attention  by  virtue  of  its  name,  in  which  we 
immediately  recognise  that  of  the  famous  and 
universally  known  Swedish  botanist,  Linnaeus. 
Linncea  borealis  is  the  smallest  woody  plant 
known,  and  it  was  exactly  this  hvm'ible 
character  which  attracted  Linnaeus  in  his 
youth ;  and  the  love  of  this  little  plant  re- 
mained for  the  whole  of  his  life,  because,  later 
on,  when  Linnaeus  was  raised  to  the  nobility 
we  see  Linncea  borealis  put  in  the  place  of 
honour  in  his  amiorial  bearings. 


Like  the  Dutch  proverb  which  says  "  a 
lovely  child  has  many  names,"  sO'  also^  has 
Linncea  been  known  under  many  names ;  for 
besides  that  the  plant  is  called  by  Linnaeus 
himself  as  Linnaea  we  find  it  back  in  different 
periods  under  no  lesser  than  nine  different 
names,  of  which  Campanula  serpyllifolium 
and  Ruclbechia  are  the  principal.  Li  a  day- 
book of  Linnaeus  about  his  great  Lapland 
journey  in  1732  we  find  for  the  first  time  the 
name  Linnaea:  afterwards  in  several  of  his 
works  we  find  the  plant  under  other  names 
until  in  his  book  "  Species  i^lantarum,  1753," 
the  plant  is  kept  definitively  toi  the  na^me 
Linnaea. 

Besides  the  scientific  name,  the  plant  in 
Sweden  has  also  many  popular  names  accord- 
ing to  the  plaee  where  it  is  growing.  While  it 
is  very  hard  and  sometimes  impossible  to 
translate  these  names  intO'  English  we  name  a 
couple.  In  the  province  of  Angermanland  it 
is  named  windgras=  windgrass;  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dalsland,  jordkronor  =  soil  kroner,  in 
reference  to  the  round  shape  of  the  leaves, 
which  are,  however,  much  smaller  than  the 
coin,  the  Swedish  kroner. 

The  name  borealis  means  northern,  with  re- 
ferenc^e  to  the  plant  growing  best  and 
luxuiiant  in  the  northern  coimtries.  We  find 
it  especially  in  the  large  forests  of  Lapland, 
Varmland  and  Nedelpad,  all  Swedish  provinces 
where  Linncea  borealis  grows  very  freely  in 
the  shade  on  peaty,  woodland  soil,  with  pre- 
ference for  soil  formed  from  the  fallen  needles 
of  the  pine  trees.  The  plant  is  also  foimd  in 
some  parts  of  North  Germany,  the  Alps,  and 
in  many  parts  of  Russia. 

A  special  study  of  Linncea  borectlis  was  made 
some  years  ago  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Stockholm  (Bergianska  Tradgarden)  and  a 
book  describing  nearly  150  sub-varieties,  the 
result  of  this  study,  was  written  by  the  late 
curator  of  the  garden.  Prof.  Wittrock. 

J.  VAN  DEX  Berg. 
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PitoPAtiATioN  OF  Hyacinths  by  hollowing  out  thk 

BASE    of    the    bulb. 


Notes  from  my  Rock    Gorden, 

By  Amaranthe. 

Ajioxg  the  most  interesting  O'bjects  in  the 
rock  garden  during  the  autumn  weeks  are  the 
h  llowing  :  — 

Silcne  Schuffa  makes  a  bright,  rosy  patch; 
its  prettily  shaped  blossoms  come  in  wilii  tiie 
early  Cyclamens  and  after  most  of  the  Cai^h- 
flys^ire  over.  This  particular  one  does  luxuri- 
antly if  divided  every  two  or  three  years,  and  a 
coloiiy  of  these  little  plants  is  quite  indis- 
pensable. 

Next  comes  a  grou})  of  Campanula  Miss 
Willmott,  accompanied  by  a  large  plant  of 
(Enothera  Missouriensis.  The  little  fairy-like, 
silvery  blue  of  the  Campanula  popping  up  all 
over  the  place  looks  particularly  well  with  the 
yellow  (Enothera,  which  is  of  a  very  beautiful 
shade  of  clear  j)ale  yelloM',  something  of  the 
old-fashioned  maize  tint;  as  the  stems  wander 
al)out  a,  good  deal  the  lovely  large  blossoms 
have  to  be  sought  out  very  often  from  behind 
stones. 

Then  the  Campanulas  have  behaved  very 
satisfactorily. 

C.  HayJochjciisia  is,  of  course,  only  due  now. 
It  is  one  of  those  choice  plants  always 
welcome  and  very  easily  gro^n,  any  small 
piece  rooting  quickly.  Shigs  have  no  "  pen- 
chant "  for  it,  and  sfi  its  beautifully-formed, 
pale  lilac  waxen  blooms  come  to  please  the  eye 
autumn  after  autvmin. 

I  see  C.  a.  F.  Wihuii  an.l  (\  IT.  H.  Value 
are  blooming  afresh  as  vigorously  as  they  did  a 
month  ago — C.  garganlca  hirsnta  •aI'ao  after  a 
very  short'  respite — while  a  plant  tliat  bloemed 
here  for  the  first  time  last  June  is  now  covered 
with  buds.  I  refer  to  OxaJin  EnncaplniUa,  its 
exquisite   white   blossoms  reminding  one    of   a 


small  Convolvulus,  without  that  ])lant's  draw- 
backs, so  making  it  one  of  the  best  of  rock 
plants.  It  seems  t(j  be  quite  as  easily  grown 
from  the  rapidly  increasing  tubers  as  is  any  of 
the  less  rare  varieties  of  Oxalis. 

Another  pretty  white  flower  again  in  l)loom 
is  EroiVnnn  Arnaninn  and  it  makes  a  nice 
contrast  to  the  pink  ol'  /'-'.  Cursicitiii ,  still 
covered  with  bloom. 

Cyclamens  and  Autumn  Croci  are  just  now 
beginning,  and  these,  with  neatly  kept  ])atches 
of  silvery  Artemisia.s,  Thymus,  and  variegated 
plants,  help  to'  keep  up  a  very  respectable 
appearance  in  the  rock  garden.  They  are 
lovely,  some  of  these  latter,  especially  Thyhiun 
languiitosus,  in  early  morning  when  spangled 
with  dew. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be  done 
now,  such  as  attending  to  the  choicer  Alpines, 
so  that  they  may  bloom  well  in  spring. 
Raniondia  Nathalice  requii'es  covering  with 
glass;  also  Soldanellas  and  such  like.  The 
beautiful  Draba  PefrucaUis  requires  old  lime 
and  sand\'  stuff  round  the  roots,  as  do  also  the 
encrusted  Saxifrages. 

Experience  tells  one  just  the  odds  and  ends 
of  work  to  be  done. 

Taxacae     at     Aldenham. 

By  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs. 
{('oiifiiiued  fiurn  pane  1.j5.) 

T.  hirrifiiHii . — Californian  Yew,  whose  lial)itat  is 
the  whole  range  of  Western  North  America,  is 
said  to  be  very  rare  in  British  cultivation,  and  I 
can  only  hope  that  my  plant  is  true  to  name.  Some 
suspicion  has  been  tin-own  on  it  l)y  the  Kcw  ex- 
perts, who  thought  it  might  be  a  form  of  T. 
haccata,  but  it  is  entirely  unlike  any  form  of  it  that 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  see  from  Mr.  Bean's  l)ook 
that  the  name  is  often  given  to  forms  of  our  Yew, 
whereas  my  plant  more  nearly  resembles  the 
Chinese  species;  but  the  truth  is  that  all  Yews  are 
very  close  together,  and  I  should  never  l)e  sur- 
prised to  liear  that  the  botanists  had  decided  to 
treat  them  all  as  geograi)hical  variants  of  a  single 
species.  On  looking  up  my  books  1  find  that  my 
specimen  was  given  me  by  my  generous  friend. 
Professor  Sargent,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  so, 
with  all  respect  to  the  wise  men  of  Kew,  I  feel  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  ))eing  true  to  name, 
and  all  the  less  when  one  realises  that  our  Yew  will 
not  survive  the  winter's  cold  in  Massachusetts, 
whence  this  i)lant  came. 

T.  camnlensix  is  said  never  to  make  a  tree  and  to 
be  otherwise  distinguishable  from  our  Yew  V)y  the 
shape  of  its  leaf  ])uds  and  its  more  abru))tly  pointed 
leaves,  but  to  my  thinking  it  is  iinich  more  like 
T.  hdcciifd  than  T.  h.  (idpre^mt  or  tiuui  several  other 
recognised  variants  of  the  English  plant.  I  have 
not  got  the  Canadian  type,  which,  indeed,  has 
nothing  to  reconuneiid  it  from  an  ornamental 
standpoint,  but  I  have  a  variety,  T.  r.  varic(jut<i, 
of  which  the  name  should  serve  as  sufficient 
description. 

T.  cuspiiJafit. — The  Japanese  Yew  was  originally 
introduced  by  Fortune  about  the  middle  of  last 
century,  but  plants  of  that  age  are  very  rare  in  this 
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roiuitry,  hikI  the  oldest  of  mine  are  not  more  than 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  are  due  for  the  most 
part  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Sargent.  All  look 
extremely  healthy,  and  this  Yew  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  things  which  thrive  equally  well  in 
the  Eastern  States  of  North  America  and  in  Britain. 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  with  an  eye  for  plant- 
life  could  confuse  this  Yew  with  ours,  and  yet, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  leaves  have  a  yellowish 
tone  on  the  under  side,  it  is  very  difficult  to  record 
on  paper  any  markedly  distinguishing  feature. 
Bean,  however,  mentions  that  the  winter  huds  are 
longer  and  have  more  pointed  scales.  He  only 
records  one  variety,  T.  c.  compdctd,  which,  as  its 
name  imports,  is  a  cobby,  close,  slow-growing  shrub 
suitable  for  a  rockery.  Besides  this  variety,  how- 
ever, I  also  possess  T.  <■.  cJiinensis,  one  of  Wilson's 
introductions,  which  is  very  distinct  from  the  type, 
and  has  an  open  growth  and  long  leaves.  Indeed, 
to  my  eyes,  which  are  not  those  of  a  botanist,  and 
only  judge  from  the  superficial  appearance,  it 
looks  far  more  like  a  Cephalotaxus  than  a  true  Yew. 
Also  I  have  one  called  T.  c.  fiuctii  luteo,  which  has 
not  yet  fruited,  so  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  name 
on  trust,  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  for 
in  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wood  and  of  the  spring 
buds  it  shows  just  the  same  difference  from  the 
type  as  is  the  case  with  the  yellow-fruited  form  of 
7'.  Ixtccdfd.  I  have,  too,  T.  r.  rarieydta,  which  is 
just  what  its  name  implies,  and  needs  no  further 
description.  T^astly,  there  is  one  called  T.  c  (dpi- 
tdfd.  which  looks  to  me  very  like  a  loose-growing 
form  of  T.  hdccata;  the  varietal  name  "  capitata  " 
means,  I. presume,  "  forming  a  head,"  l)ut  it  con- 
veys nothng  to  me  as  a  distinguishing  epithet, 
though  it  is  possible  that  it  may  do  so  in  the  case 
of  the  more  learned  of  your  readers. 

This  concludes  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  true 
Yews  at  Aldenham,  but  there  remain  a  few  (jeneia 
so  closely  related  that  it  seems  desirable  to  say  a 
few  words  about  them  too. 
f'cpJidJdfd.nis  furnishes  a  small  group  of  evergreen 
trees  closely  allied  to,  and  outwardly  resembling, 
the  Yew,  but  the  leaves  of  the  former  are  materially 
larger,  and  not  nearly  so  closely  packed  as  in  the 
latter  genus.  They  are  not  strongly  represented  at 
Aldenham.  (!.  dniparea  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub 
introduced  from  China  or  Japan  by  Siebold  about 
1829.  My  specimen  is  quite  hardy  and  healthy,  l)ut 
has  not  yet  attained  more  than  .'!  feet  in  hei":lit. 
('.  (/.  cliiiioisis  is  one  of  Wilson's  Chinese  introduc- 
tions, and  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen  in  European 
cultivation.  It  is  a  bolder,  more  showy,  and,  I 
think,  handsomer  form  than  the  type.  My  i^lant 
is  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  though  not  a 
fast  grower,  is  quite  thriving.  I  have  another 
Cephalotaxus,  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Gerald 
Loder,  who  raised  it  from  seed  which  had  been  sent 
to  him  from  China.  I  recently  sent  it  to  Kew  to 
be  named,  with  the  result  that  it  is  pronounced  to 
be  ('.  (Intpdcea.  With  all  deference  for  the  learned 
men  who  gave  this  verdict,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
it  appears  to  me  quite  distinct  from  the  plant  gene- 
rally grown  under  that  name,  though  I  have  no 
doul)t  that  it  is  only  a  variety  of  it  and  not  a 
separate  species.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  this  genus  to  know  if  seedlings  are  liable  to 
vary  considerably,  but  very  probably,  like  their  re- 
lations the  Yews,  they  may  often  do  so. 

Although  Vep]\nh)tuj-u$  Fortunei  is  an  immigrant 
from  North  China  of  over  seventy  years'  standing, 
I  must  confess  that  I  neither  have  it  nor  a  nuu-h 
more  recent  introduction  from  Szechuen,  C.  OVi- 
veri,  nor  even,  nuieh  to  my  discredit,  the  far 
commoner  Japanese  C.  pedancidata;  at  least,  the 


type  IS  absent,  though  I  have  at  least  three  fair- 
sized  plants  of  the  variety  V.  p.  fast'ujkitd ;  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  themselves,  some  nurserymen 
stock  this  last  as  a  Taxiis  japonini,  though  it  is 
obviously  not  a  Taxus,  and,  indeed,  is  much  more 
like  a  Torreya  than  a  Yew  to  look  at. 

The  various  Podocarpus  are  interesting  Taxads, 
but,  luifortunately,  some  of  them  will  not  stand  the 
combination  of  heavy  clay  soil  and  hard  winters 
which  we  have  to  endure.  For  instance,  plants  of 
r.  clnlina  survived  with  me  after  a  fashion  for 
nuiny  years,  but  have  finally  succumbed.  This 
evergreen  tree  was  brought  to  this  country  from 
the  Chilian  Andes  in  185.3,  and  in  the  few  places 
where  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  S.  W.  of  England 
makes  a  striking  feature.  I  have  now  only  quite 
young  specimens  of  any  of  this  family.  P.  alpiiui 
hails  from  Tasmania  and  the  Victorian  Mountains, 
but,  in  spite  of  its  place  of  origin,  has  proved  quite 
hardy  at  Kew  for  over  thirty  years.  It  is  a  slow 
grower,  and  never  makes  more  than  a  low  ever- 
green shrul).  My  l)est  plant  is  not  .'>  feet  high,  and 
those  at  Kew,  though  so  nuich  older,  arc  but  one 
foot  higher.  With  its  tiny  narrow  leaves  growing 
in  whorls,  it  has  very  much  the  outward  aspect  of 
a  Saxegothsea.  P.  nubujeud,  on  the  other  hand — a 
Chilian  species  with  nuich  larger,  stiff,  spiky 
leaves,  standing  out  conspicuously  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  branches — has,  to  my  mind,  nuich  re- 
semblance to  a  Torreya.  Though  I  have  one  or  two 
suuiU  plants  of  this  at  the  time  of  writing,  yet  I 
gather  from  Mr.  Bean's  book,  that  our  clinuite 
being  far  removed  from  that  of  favoured  localities 
in  Cornwall  and  Ireland,  not  many  winters  will 
elapse  before  they  have  joined  my  P.  chilhid  in  the 
tomb.  The  finest  specimens  existing  in  these  isles 
are  said  to  be  those  at  Kilmacurragh,  Co.  Wicklow. 

The  Chinese  and  Japanese  species,  P.  macro- 
phijUa,  is  missing  from  my  collection,  though  said 
to  be  "  fairly  hardy  in  the  South  of  England."  In 
its  own  habitat  it  is  used  for  clipping  into  fanciful, 
as  we  sometimes  see  the  box  and  Yew  emi)loyed ; 
personally,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  shrubs  formed 
in  the  shape  of  birds  and  beasts  do  not  appeal  to 
me,  and,  unless  in  a  purely  formal  garden,  they 
amount,  in  my  eyes,  to  an  actual  disfigurement. 
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The  only  two  other  iiuMiibeis  of  tliis  griiiis  wliic-h 
I  possess  are  not  recorded  i>y  Mr.  Bean.  1'.  TuUini 
is  a  New  Zealander,  with  leaves  larger  than  L' . 
(ilpiiia  hut  smaller  than  F.  nuhiijeud,  whii-h  last  it 
nnn-h  more  nearly  resembles.  The  leaves,  however, 
instead  of  standing  out  separately  from  the  twigs 
as  in  7iithiiiena,  grow  in  bunches  with  a  bottle- 
brush  formation.  I  should  say  its  hardiness  with 
me  is  likely  to  be  very  doui)tfid.  Last  comes  1'. 
iiiralis,  of  which  I  can  find  no  account  in  any  of 
my  gardening  books,  so  I  presume  that  it  is  com- 
paratively a  novelty;  it  is  one  of  the  very  short, 
small-leaved  kind,  and  externally  has  much  in 
common  with  rrumnop\tys  eletjans.  It  has  been 
too  short  a  time  here  to  enable  me  to  pronoinice 
on  its  hardiness,  but  the  fact  that  it  also  is  a 
native  of  N.  Zealand  makes  its  survival  through 
manv    Aldenham   winters    an    improbability. 

Sd.reqothxa  conspicua,  introduced  from  Chile  in 
1849,  n'lakes  an  interesting  small  Yew-like  tree  in 
])laces  where  it  succeeds.  Up  till  this  year  I  should 
Jiave  said  Aldenham  was  not  one  of  them.  I  lost 
the  first  plants  which  I  acquired  from  winter  cold 
or  other  cause,  and  until  quite  lately  the  few  that 
remained  were  unhealthy,  losing  branches  here  and 
there  from  no  explicable  cause.  In  the  spring  of 
I'M),  however,  they  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and 
seem  now  to  be  doing  very  well.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  the  branches  pendulous.  Its  name  was 
given  in  compliment  to  our  Prince  Consort.  No 
other  species  of  this  genus  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Toneyo  (■(ilifornica,  or,  as  it  used  generally  to  be 
called,  T.  nnjrhtlcd,  though  coming  from  so  warm 
a  climate,  has  so  far  not  been  damaged  materially 
by  frost  at  Aldenham.  The  foliage  is  dark  green  in 
colour,  stout  and  stiff  in  texture,  and  terminates 
with  a  sharp  point.  Bean  records  an  example  45 
feet  high  at  Tregothnan  in  Cornwall,  and  I  know 
one  which  does  not  fall  much  short  of  this  height 
at  Tortworth  in  Gloucestershire.  The  only  other 
member  of  this  small  family  (four)  which  I  can 
))oast  is  T.  grandis.  This  was  introduced  in  1855 
from  China  by  Fortune.  The  leaves  are  slighter 
and  thinner  in  texture  than  is  the  case  with  the 
Californian  form,  and,  in  my  example  at  any  rate, 
of  much  lighter  green.  This  last  feature,  however, 
may  easily  Ije  attributable  to  want  of  vigour,  and, 
nideed,  I  have  not  had  this  species  long  enough  to 
write  with  any  confidenee  as  to  its  l)ehaviour.  The 
Japanese  species,  T.  nurifera,  is  closely  allied  to 
the  last-mentioned,  but  I  am  not  fortvuiate  enough 
to  own  one,  and  it  is  certainly  far  rarer  in  Eng- 
lish gardens  than  T.  califuniica,  although  Professor 
Sargent  bestows  high  praise  on  the  "  extraordinary 
])eauty  "  of  its  appearance  in  its  native  land. 
Finally,  T.  tuxifolia,  the  "  Stinking  Cedar,"  of. 
Florida,  is  not  to  be  found  here,  nor,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  any  other  garden  in  these  islands.  Here 
ends  my  accoimt  of  the  Taxads  at  Aldenham,  and 
I  fear  that  I  may  have  taken  up  more  of  your  space, 
Mr.  Editor,  than  the  subject  warrants;  l)ut  though 
they  may  not  be  the  most  interesting  or  orna- 
mental of  (jenera,  they  are  certainly  not  devoid  of 
merit,  and  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they 
commonly  receive. 

Garden  Notes   from  Co*  Clare 

We  are  now  near  the  end  of  the  summer,  and 
gardeners  will  be  able  to  estimate  roughly  how 
nmch  the  individual  gardens  under  their  care  are 
worth  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  fruit  and  veget- 
able crops  for  this  season  ;   at  any  rate,  they  will 


be  able  to  give  a  good  guess  as  to  wliere  they 
stand  for  tlie  coming  winter,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  most  of  them  will  .shake  their  heads  sorrow- 
fully when  the  time  comes  for  filling  the  fruit- 
room  . 

In  my  previous  notes,  which  appeared  in  this 
paper  for  last  JMay.  I  said  that  if  the  weather 
would  only  favour  the  fine  show  of  blossom  that 
the  fruit  trees  here  bore,  there  should  be  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  when  the  gathering  time  came  :  but, 
alas!  the  weather  was  entirely  against  them  from 
the  start,  and  now,  although  the  summer  has 
come  and  almost  gone,  we  have  never  had  even 
one  week  of  summer  weather,  the  result  being  a 
very  bad  fruit  crop  in  general. 

Plums,  for  instance,  which  were  abnormally 
early  in  blossom  this  year,  and  had  to  meet  so 
much  bad  weather  at  that  stage,  especially  those 
in  the  open — the  foliage  of  some  varieties  being 
blown  off  with  the  gales  of  11th  March  and 
the  19th  and  20th  of  April — have  suffered  very 
much  in  consequence,  and  trees  that  yielded 
eight  to  ten  stones  of  plums  in  normal  years  have 
ripened  less  than  one  stone  this  season.  A  few 
varieties  have  escaped,  however,  especially  those 
on  the  south  wall,  and  are  bearing  excellent  crops. 
In  the  gardens  here  many  ti*ees  and  varieties 
of  apples  also  have  not  a  single  fruit  on  thein  ; 
the  only  varieties  carrying  fairly  good  crops  are — 
Lady  Sudeley,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Loddington,  and 
Irish  Peach  ;  this  refers  mainly  to  bush  trees  in 
the  open.  The  apple  crop  on  Cordon  trees  is 
almost  nil.  Trained  trees  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
James  Grieve  on  a  west  wall  are  carrying  good 
crops  of  satisfactory  fruit.  Other  apples  in  the 
open  carrying  a  sprinkling  of  good  clean  fruits 
are — Chas.  Ross,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Annie 
Elizabeth  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  practically  nil. 
All  apples  are  in  appearance  a  fortnight  behind 
normal  years,  and  unfortunately  a  large  propor- 
tion are  permanently  disfigured  as  the  result  of 
a  heavy  fall  of  hailstones  on  lOth  June. 

The  above  remarks  apply  almost  exactly  to 
pear  trees.  In  the  open  they  show  a  very  meagre 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  many  trees  on  the  walls 
are  fruitless  ;  those  carrying  fair  crops  are — 
Beurre  d'Amanlis,  Durondeaii,  Jargonelle, 
Souvenir  du  Congres,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 
I  may  here  add  that  the  Apples  are  named  in 
rotation  of  heaviness  of  crojjs,  Lady  Sudeley 
bearing  the   heaviest. 

One  fruit  grower  in  this  locality  has  1,.500 
young  apple  trees,  and  there  is  not  a  bushel  of 
Apples  on  the  whole  number. 

We  have  some  compensation  (though 
small)  in  the  satisfactory  returns  from  all  small 
fruits  ;  Gooseberries  and  all  Currants  were 
particularly  good  ;  Strawberries,  though  carrying 
good  crops,  were  much  depreciated  by  sunless, 
cold  and  wet  weather  at  the  time  for  ripening, 
much  loss  being  caused  by  these  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

Most  kinds  of  vegetables  have  done  well  this 
year,  and  so  have  most  of  our  bedding  plants, 
although  at  first  there  was  great  danger  of  the 
latter  being  completely  washed  out  of  the  soil  by 
torrential  rains  and  hailstone  showers,  which 
did  so  much  damage  to  the  Apple  crop. 

To  come  back  to  the  vegetables,  I  would  like 
to  mention  a  few  kinds  that  did  not  do  so  well  as 
in  normal  years.  Autumn  sown  Cauliflowers, 
for   instance,    made    little   or    no   progress   when 
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planted  out  in  the  spring,  and  were  beaten  hollow 
by  the  spring  sown  ones,  as  both  varieties  came 
in  for  table  use  together,  the  best  heads  being 
cut  from  the  spring  sown  batch.  Melons  in 
frames  fared  only  middling,  as  they  did  not  get 
the  sun-heat  which  jMelons  require,  and  were 
also  very  liable  to  canker. 

Potatoes  in  this  locality  have  suffered  a  good 
deal  with  the  "  blight  "  this  season,  and  although 
spraying  was  carried  out  on  a  much  more 
extensive  scale  than  in  previous  years,  the  rain 
almost  invariably  came  on  afterwards  to  Avash 
away  the  work  for  "  prevention  of  disease." 

Before  concluding  I  will  hei'e   give  a  few  notes 
of  the  rainfall  and   the  gales  that  have  occurred 


rain,  1.02  inches  fell  in  half  an  hour.  On  May  2nd 
we  had  a  gale  of  S.W.  to  N.W.  wind,  which 
wrought  much  havoc  amongst  fruit.  On  17th, 
18th  and  19th  we  had  violent  winds,  at 
times  nearly  a  gale,  with  heavy  rains  and  hail- 
stones. 

To  come  to  a  close,  I  may  say  that  those  few 
weather  notes  will  give  an  explanation  to  readers 
why  I  said  in  my  opening  lines,  that  most  fruit 
rooms  will  be  rather  empty  this  winter,  at  least 
in  this  locality.  However,  I  trust  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  whole  country  in  general,  for, 
if  I  am,  it  means  a  blue  lookout  for  the  comine 
.winter. 

.J.  J.  O' Carroll. 


during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May  this 
year  in  this  locality. 

Of  course,  most  of  your  readers  may  retain 
Unpleasant  memories  of  the  vagaries  of  the  most 
erratic  and  unseasonable  weather  which  evidently 
has  been  very  widely  prevalent.  All  the  same, 
these  few  notes  on  the  weather  may  be  interesting 
to  readers,  and  also  show  the  adverse  conditions 
to  which  fi*uit  crops  were  subjected. 

March  rainfall,  4.30  inches  on  20  rain  days. 
On  11th  a  violent  gale  of  S.E.  wind.  On  12th, 
a  violent  N.W.  wind.  On  13th,  rain,  hail,  and 
snow  and  S.E.  wind.  During  the  last  week  of 
the  month  much  violent  S.E.  and  N.W.  winds. 
Torrential  rains  and  hailstones  on  three  different 
days. 

April  rainfall,  3.55  inches  on  21  days.  During 
second  week  of  the  month  we  had  uuich  violent 
S.E.  and  N.W.  winds.  On  the  19th  and  20th  we 
had  S.E.  to  N.W.  winds  blowing  nearly  a  gale, 
and  throughout  the  whole  month  we  seldom  saw 
the  sun.  , 

May  rainfall,  5.48  inches  on  20  days.  On  two 
different  days  in  this  month  over  an  inch  of  rain 
fell  ;    on  the  29th  we  had   1,17  inches.     Of  this 


Red    Flowering    Shrubs    during     July 
and   August. 

This  tolour  amongst  summer  flowering  shrubs  is 
rare  except  in  localities  such  as  this,  where 
some  of  the  rarer,  and  consequently  less  known, 
species,  and  varieties  thrive;  but  where  facilities 
are  available  for  their  inclusion  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  grow  them,  as  in  their  varying  shades 
they  add  a  brilliant  touch  of  colour  to  their  sur- 
roundings. 

First  and  foremost  I  will  mention  Fuchsia 
Biccarfoni,  which  flourishes  here  and  everywhere 
round  about,  forming  hedges  (if  not  clipped  too 
severely)  of  great  beauty.  As  lawn  specimens  and 
in  the  shrubberies  they  attain  to  a  great  size,  and 
with  a  little  judicious  pruning  they  form  hand- 
some specimens,  and  in  the  case  of  very  old  pieces 
that  have  become  hare  and  almost  worn  out,  they 
may  be  rejuvenated  by  cutting  down  to  the  ground 
level,  and  the  ground  about  them  cleaned  and  a 
little'  new  soil  in  the  form  of  a  top-dressing 
afforded.  This  is  best  done  in  the  spring  of  the 
year.  For  clothing  walls  of  houses  and  cottages 
they  are  exceedingly  effective,  and  pruning  done 
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likewise  in  tlie  spring  as  tlio  rtoweis  are  borne  on 
the  current  season's  growth.  This  shrub  annually 
lornis  a  fine  bed  in  tlie  gardens  of  Aldenhaiu 
House — growtli   springing   from   the   ground    level. 

Desfuiitn'ineii  sitino.sd  is  fiowering  reniarkal)ly 
\v(>ll  here  this  season,  and  is  now  carrying 
thousands  of  its  glossy,  tul)ular  flowers  on  one 
|)articular  bush  which  has  attained  goodly  dimen- 
sions. This  is  not  a  rapid-growing  shrul),  ))ut 
forms  compact  bushes  of  symmetrical  growth,  and, 
heing  evergreen,  is  always  admired — connuonly 
known  as  the  flowering  holly,  to  which  the  foliage 
l)ears  a  striking  resemblance. 

A  native  of  Chili  and  Fern,  it  belongs  to  the 
same  Nat.  Order  as  do  the  Buddleias,  and  requires 
tlie  shelter  of  a  wall  in  all  but  favoured  localities. 

My  first  recollection  of  this  was  in  the  famed 
collection  at  Warley  Place,  where  it  grew  and 
flowered  against  a  wall. 

Jiiiddlehi  colrilei,  with  its  rosy-red  panicles  of 
flowers,  is  still  blooming. 

Sdlrhis  provide  a  great  many  species,  Iwth  her- 
l)aceous  and  shrubby,  which  are  indispensable  to 
gardens. 

Two  of  the  latter  kinds  I  will  mention  in  connec- 
tion with  this  note — viz.,  S.  (>nili(iiiii  and  S. 
cijccinea. 

The  last-named  is  flowering  here  the  second 
season,  and  makes  wonderfully  free  growth,  and 
throws  spikes  of  flowers  upwards  of  two  feet  long, 
with  its  scarlet  blooms  resembling  the  well-known 
S.  sphiidenx  grown  for  autmnn  and  winter  flower- 
ing indoors. 

S.  (irdliain'i  forms  more  of  a  rounded  bush  with 
smaller  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  different  shade, 
and  is  nearly  always  in  bloom. 

The  Scarlet  Bottle-brush,  properly  known  as 
Met  reside  lofi  speciosus,  is  a  striking  subject  when 
in  blossom.  The  flowers,  which  consist  of  a  bvmch 
of  red  stamens,  are  borne  closely  together  along 
the  stem,  and  in  ai)pearance  resemble  bottle  or 
lamp  chimney  brushes.  Here  it  is  growing  against 
a  wall,  thougli  others,  growing  in  the  open,  of  the 
yellow  variety,  appear  i)erfectly  hardy  The  seeds 
are  Ijorne  much  the  same  as  in  the  Leptospermums, 
which  they  much  resemble  in  that  respect. 

Mitnniit  coccinea,  also  flowering,  is  a  low 
evergreen  shrub,  growing  in  fairly  heavy  shade, 
and  now  producing  its  red  tubular  flowers  of  a 
crimson  shade. 

These  are  something  like  the  Desfontainea  in 
shape,  being  tubular,  but  swollen  in  the  middle, 
and  not  glossy. 

Feijoa  Sellotriniui ,  by  reason  of  its  crimson 
stamens  which  form  the  most  attractive  part  of 
the  flower,  might  also  l)e  mentioned.  It  seems  to 
grow  best  with  the  protection  of  a  wall  and  where 
the  soil  is  cultivated  near  to  it,  and  is  of  evergreen 
growth  and  a  shrub  of  much  interest. 

Ahtitiinn  re.ri1lar'nnii ,  on  a  wall  and  nearly 
always  in  flower,  with  its  ciimson  red  calyx, 
might  also  be  mentioned. 

E.  R.,  Fota. 

A    Visit    to    Power's    Nurseries, 
Waterford. 

Alighting  at  an  imposing  entrance,  already 
familiar  through  the  photo-engravure  on  the 
backs  of  show  schedules  and  periodicals,  one  is 
inunediately  arrested  by  the  picturesqneness  of 
the  situation.  Away  from  us  the  ground  slopes 
down  to  the  gently-winding  Snir,  whose  waters 
are  partly  obscured  by  a  belt  of  timber  ])lanted  as 
a    shelter    screen    against    the    prevailing    winds. 


Across  tlu^  river  the  ground  rises  steeply,  and 
scattered  over  its  billowy  surface  are  numerous 
farmsteads.  It  is  only  recently  that,  owing  to  the 
inci-easing  demands  on  their  imrseries,  Messrs. 
I'ower  ac(]uired  the  lands  of  (Jlenville,  which 
formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  William 
G.  D.  Goff,  Bart.,  whose  fine  taste  in  landscape 
planting  is  still  in  evidence.  Practically  all  of 
this  land  is  now  planted  up.  Millions  of  seedling 
forest  trees  are  lined  out,  and  lumdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  transi)lants  of  various  sizes,  which,  before 
long,  are  to  re-stock  our  forest  areas  and  jtroduce 
the  tind)er  for  the  futiu'e.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Quicks  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  awaiting 
their  marching  orders;  thousands  of  fruit  trees  are 
in  training,  and  thousands  more  are  ready  for 
despatch  when  planting  time  arrives.  What  par- 
ticidarly  strikes  one  is  the  unmistakeable  evidence 
of  thrift  about  all  classes  of  stuff,  indicating  robust 
health,  and  proof  of  the  rare  advantages  of  the  site 
for  the  purpose  it  now  serves.  Whether  it  be 
roses,  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  rhododendrons, 
laurels,  Griselinias,  heaths,  or  what  not,  all  seem 
to  be  equally  thriving. 

The  time  has  been  too  .short  to  exploit  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  place,  but,  judging  by  the  speci- 
mens of  choice  trees — Rhododendrons,  Bamboos, 
Cordylines,  Phormiums,  Hibiscus,  Phyllreas,  &c.. 
these  are  sufficiently  manifest.  Even  Cassinia 
fulvida  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  large  shrub, 
and  Pernettyas  rival  in  stature  the  average 
rhododendron.  P>eshly  broken  ground  is  being 
jjrepared  by  cropping  with  seed  Potatoes,  and 
large,  healthy  stands  of  the  newer  varieties  may 
be  seen,  characterised  by  fine  growth  and  the  re- 
markable purity  of  the  stocks.  Water  is  jjlenti- 
fully  supplied  up  to  the  highest  i)oint  by  means  of 
a  hydraulic  ram  worked  from  the  river.  The 
charms  of  the  river-side  walk,  running  through  the 
shelter-ljelt  before  referred  to,  tempts  one  to 
linger.  Here  the  bank  riges  into  bluffs,  nourish- 
ing a  vegetation  of  gorse.  heath,  fern,  liluebell, 
and  such  plants  as  usually  associate  with  them. 
We  have  a  splendid  view  both  up  and  down  the 
river.  Steamers  and  sailing  boats  pass  here  to 
Waterford  from  London,  Southampton,  Plymouth, 
Bristol,   liiver]Jool,   Glasgow,   and  other  poits. 

There  is  only  time  for  a  hurried  visit  to  Ballina- 
kill,  the  original  nursery.  Here  is  raised  the 
greater  bidk  of  the  seedlings,  and  millions  of  these 
tiny  plants  cover  the  long,  narrow  beds.  So  clean 
and  even  are  these  beds  of  seedlings,  they  present 
at  a  little  distance  the  appearance  of  well-kept  turf. 
Garden  seed  trials  are  also  largely  carried  out  in 
this  nursery,  and  something  like  forty  stocks  of 
cauliflower  and  fifty  to  sixty  stoc-ks  of  broccoli  are 
at  present  being  tested.  Other  leading  classes  of 
vegetables  receive  similar  attention;  while  we 
understand  that,  in  another  niu'sery,  very  exten- 
sive trials  of  field  seeds,  mangels,  swede,  &c.,  are 
conducted.  Here  the  charm  of  the  surroundings, 
if  of  a  different  character,  is  equally  i)atent,  and 
one  leaves  refreshed  rather  than  fatigued  by  our 
investigations,  and  both  pleased  and  impressed 
with  the  results  of  our  flying  visit. 

Famous   Netherland    Horticultural 
Centres. 

By  Mr.  J.  v.\n  den  Bkug. 
III. 

BllLB-GKOWING. 

In    foreign     countries    the    best    known    Nether- 
lands    horticultural     industry     is     certainly     the 
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Inilh-growing;  and  the  bulbs  cultivated  in 
Holland  are  planted  and  forced  in  nearly  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  bulb-growing  is  carried 
out  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  cities 
of  Alkmaar.  in  the  north,  and  the  Hague  in  the 
soutii.  while  in  the  middle  the  cities  of  Haarlem 
and  Ijeiden  are  situated.  This  narrow  strip  of 
land,  consisting  of  a  very  sandy  soil  which  bears 
tiie  Dutch  name  of  "  Geestgrond,"  lies  just  behind 
tlie  sand  dunes,  Holland's  natural  sandhills  which 
protect  the  country  against  the  North  Sea.  Q'his 
soil  is  extremely  suital)le  for  growing  bulbs,  under 
which  Hyacinths,  Daffodils,  and  Tulips  take  first 
place,  varied  with  a  great  many  other  crops,  as  : 
Gladioli,  Pgeonies,  Montl)retia,  Lilies,  Anemones, 
tul)erous  Begonias,  and  Dahlias.  It  is  remarkable 
tliat  all  sorts  of  bulbs  or  tulx^rs,  no  matter  from 
what  country  or  climate  they  are  derived,  I'an  be 
cultivated  in  this  soil. 

Tulips  and  Daffodils  are,  however,  also  ciilti- 
vated  with  success  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
as  in  the  ]u-ovince  of  Sealand  (in  the  south),  in  the 
province  of  Friesland  (in  the  north),  and  in  the 
drained  Haarlem  Lake — all  ])laces  where  the  soil 
is  very  loamy. 

The  bulb-growing  dates  l)ack  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  the  first  Tulips  and 
Hyacinths  were  imported  from  the  East.  The 
Tulip  was  at  first  the  object  of  wild  speculation, 
which  finally  culminated  in  the  great  Tuli]> 
swindle  between  the  years  1634-1637,  by  which 
many  people  were  ruined.  Somewhat  later  a  regu- 
lar development  of  the  l)ull)-growing  took  place, 
which  was  extended  very  much,  especially  during 
the  last  century. 

In  the  spring,  usually  about  Easter,  when  the 
bulbs  are  in  flower,  this  part  of  tlie  country 
presents  a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  a  stranger 
visiting  Holland  at  this  time  of  the  year  will 
not  neglect  to  see  the  bul))-fields  with  their  glorious 
mixtiH'e  of  colours.  In  these  fields  the  Crocuses  are 
first  in  flower,  followed  by  the  Daffodils  with  their 
prevailing  yellow  colour;  afterwards  the  Hya- 
cinths with  their  sharp,  strong  coloiu'S,  and  later 
the  Tulips  with  their  fine,  soft  colours.  Then  the 
roads  are  crowded  with  motor-cars,  cyclists,  and 
pedestrians,  while  trains  and  trams  have  to  put  on 
many  extra  services.  At  the  same  time  several 
local  flower  shows  are  held  for  examining  and 
judging  new  and  good  varieties.  But  this  flower 
galaxy  does  not  remain  for  long,  liecause  the 
nurserymen  soon  pluck  off  the  flowers  with  a  very 
small  bit  of  their  stems,  so  that  all  the  strength 
goes  to  the  bulb.  It  is  the  bulb  which  represents 
the  trade  value  and  not  tiie  flowers.  These 
jjlucked-off  flowers  which,  through  their  short 
stems,  are  of  no  value,  are  thrown  away  into 
the  ditches  or  sold  by  children  along  the  roads  and 
in  the  cities.  Jjater  on  in  the  simmier  several  fields 
are  to  1)6  seen  covered  with  the  flowers  of  the 
tuberous  Begonias,  &c.,  and  in  the  autinnn  the 
gladioli  make  a  l)eautiful  show;  bvit  all  this  glory 
is  very  little  in  comparison  with  that  which  was 
to  be  seen  in  spring. 

The  bulb  nurseries  are  composed  of  large  fields, 
enclosed  by  ditches  or  canals  and  divided  into  a 
number  of  smaller  plots  by  beech  hedges.  Every 
small  plot  on  its  own  is  divided  up  by  one  or  two 
main  paths  into  several  beds  on  which  the  l)ulbs 
are  to  be  ])lanted.  Very  interesting  and  striking 
are  the  large  buildings  in  the  nurseries,  named 
"  l)ulb-houses,"  suitable  for  drying,  keeping,  and 
])acking  bulbs.  These  houses  consist  of  two  or 
three  floors  with  glass  doors  on  both  sides,  while 
in  the  front  usually  are  the  offices,  and  in  the  back 


the  dwelling  of  a  foreman.  Inside  are  the  stands, 
consistmg  of  a  great  number  of  tables  on  which 
the  bulbs  are  dried,  and  between  which,  by  open- 
nig  the  glass  doors,  the  air  has  free  entrance  from 
all  sides.  In  the  case  of  small  bulb-growers,  the 
dwellinghouse  and  the  Inilbhouse  generally  form 
one  complete  ))uilding.  Lastly,  houses  for  forc- 
ing bulbs  and  cultivating  Amaryllis,  Callas, 
etc.,  are  frequent  in  the  nurseries.  Two  groups  of 
bulb-growers  are  recognised,  the  translation  of  the 
Dutch  names  being  the  "  exporters  "  and  the 
"  growers."  Both  groups  cultivate  bulbs,  Imt  the 
latter  are  small  bulb-growers  who  sell  their  cro]) 
to  the  former— the  bigger  l)ulb-growers— who,  with 
their  own  cultivated  bulbs,  send  them  all  over  the 
world. 

Here  follows  a  very  rough  and,  on  po])ular 
lines,  short  survey  of  the  cultivation  and  ])ropaga- 
tion  of  the  bulbs.  We  conunence  in  September, 
the  time  of  planting  tlie  bulbs  on  the  beds  which 
were  prepared  a  long  time  ago.  The  cultivation 
requires  changing  the  ground  every  year,  so  that 
a  field  being  planted  one  year  with,  let  us  say. 
Hyacinths,  then  Tulips  or  Daffodils,  the  third 
year  fallow  land,  or  is  planted  with  some  vege- 
tables. So  there  is  always  land  that  can  be  dug 
and  dunged  a  considerable  time  before.  After 
planting  the  bulbs  in  lines  on  the  beds  they  will 
be  covered  for  the  winter  with  reed  or  sometimes 
turf-dust  against  frost  as  well  as  blowing  away  of 
the  sandy  soil.  At  the  end  of  January  this  cover 
will  be  partially  removed,  being  taken  wholly 
away  in  March.  In  the  flower  time,  in  the  month 
of  April,  looking  after  sick  l)ulbs  requires 
much  time.  The  l)ulbs  may  be  suffering  from 
several  diseases  showing  on  the  leaves  as  well  as 
on  the  bulbs,  and  the  sick  bulbs  have  to  lie  taken 
away  very  carefully  to  prevent  infection  of  the 
others.  Except  some  diseases,  hares,  rabbits,  mice 
and  crows  are  the  cause  of  much  loss  to  the  bulb- 
growers.  In  the  middle  of  June,  after  the  wither- 
ing of  the  foliage,  a  start  is  made  with  the  digging 
up  of  the  bulbs,  and  after  cleaning  them  from  soil 
they  are  brought  up  to  the  bull)-houses.  After 
being  dried  in  the  bulb-houses  on  the  stands,  the 
cleaning,  peeling  of  the  young  bulbs,  and  sorting 
into  different  qualities  is  mostly  done  by  women 
and  children,  who  are  allowed  by  the  law  to  take 
special  holidays  from  school  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  working  in  the  sheds. 

Besides  the  natural  propagation  of  the  bulbs  by 
seeds  and  young  bulbs  produced  round  the  old  one, 
the  bulb-growers  apply  two  artificial  methods — tlie 
cutting  and  the  hollowing — directly  performed 
after  the  digging  up.  With  a  sharp  knife  several 
deep  cross-cuts  are  made  in  the  base  of  the  l)ulb 
(tlie  cutting)  or  the  whole  base  is  taken  out  with 
a  knife  of  special  shape  (the  hollowing),  and  the 
woinid  done  over  with  a  little  lime.  The  bulbs 
operated  on  in  this  manner  will  be  put  for  some 
time  on  the  stands  and  planted  out  in  September. 
The  large  numlier  of  Inilbs  which  develops  on  these 
cut  or  liollowed  l)ulbs  have  to  be  taken  off  the 
following  year,  and  they  are  full-grown  after  three 
to  five  years. 

The  export  of  the  bulbs  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  as  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Scandinavia,  Germany,  Russia,  &c. 
The  l;)iilbs  are  packed  in  paper  bags  between  saw- 
dust or  other  fine  stuff,  and  thus  together  in 
boxes. 

The  organisation  of  the  bulb-growers  is  exlrs.- 
ordinarily  complete.  The  Universal  Society  of 
Bulb-growers  is  the  main  society  between  th<r  big 
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and  the  small  l)ull)-giowers.  In  nearly  every  place 
in  the  area  is  a  section,  and  the  organ  of  the 
society  is  the  only  garden  i)aper  in  the  world  that 
appears  twice  a  week.  In  addition  to  a  lot  of 
advertisements,  it  contains  very  interesting 
articles  and  coinmunications  regarding  bulb-grow- 
ing. 

In  conclusion  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  bulb- 
growing  is  an  industry  of  which  Holland  may  be 
proud,  seeing  that,  except  the  very  favourable 
physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the  clinuite,  the 
skill  of  the  population  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
having  been  trained  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
has  brought  bulb-growing  to  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion. 


clover-like,  bronzy-green  loaves  and  yi'llow  flowers, 
is  too  aggressive  to  be  reconnnended  for  the  rock 
garden.  It  is  useful  growing  between  the  stones 
forming  steps,  especially  in  a  puhlir  garden  where 
choicer  things  have  no  chance. 

(T(')itiniui  (ixclepidded  is  a  good  autiuun  plant 
either  foi'  the  herbaceous  border  or  the  wilder  i)arts 
of  the  rockeiy.  Several  forms  are  in  cultivation, 
of  which  Ferry's  variety  is  distinct  and  vigorous 
with  handsome  deep  blue  flowers.  There  is  also  a 
dwarfer  variety  with  smaller  flowers,  very  suitable 
for  the  rock  garden,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
pure  white  variety  is  a  good  j)lant. 

Sdtureid  moiitii nil,  the  Moimtain  Savory,  looks 
very  well  hanging  over  a  stone.    It  is  a  dwarf  plant 


The   Rock   Garden  at  Glasnevin 
in   September 

A  SURPRISING  number  of  plants  continued  to  flower 
well  dining  September;  rather  drier  conditions  and 
more  sun  encouraged  many  plants  to  continue  in 
bloom  and  favoured  others  that  normally  flower  in 
autunm. 

Among  others,  the  following  were  attractive, 
and  are  worth  noting  for  autunm  flowering  :  — 

O.nilis  floribunda,  pink  and  white,  was  quite 
brilliant,  enjoying  the  autunm  sun  and  flourij^liing 
in   dry,  poor   soil. 

O.fitlis  raJdirinisis,  rich  yellow,  was  equally 
good,  and  is  quite  a  choice  plant,  though  it  does 
seed  about  somewhat. 

Oxalls  maijeHiinini,  a  low-growing  plant,  with 
white  flowers,  should  be  planted  in  an  open  posi- 
tion where  it  will  get  plenty  of  sun  and  where  it 
will  not  be  overgrown,  otherwise  it  is  liable  to  be 
lost. 

O.nilis  Johafa  is  yellow  like  a  small  valdiviensis, 
but  without  the  ample  leaves  of  that  species. 

Oj-dlis  corniculdfd,  though  attractive  in  its  tiny 


of  shrubby  nature  at  the  base,  and  benefits  from 
being  pruned  somewhat  in  spring.  The  summer 
growths  then  are  well  furnished  with  lilac-coloured 
flowers  in  autunm,  and  the  small  leaves  are 
pleasantly  aromatic. 

Chiginnnn  2)iisindti(Uin.  with  green  leaves  and 
very  small  pinkish  white  flowers,  loves  a  hot  sunny 
bank,  and  although  not  brilliant  is  quite  interest- 
ing in  autumn,  and  is  also  aromatic  when  touched. 

Vubjijonum  racriH'ifolium  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  Knotweeds,  forming  trailing  shoots  fur- 
nished with  small  Vaccinium-like  leaves,  and  pro- 
ducing in  September  slender  spikes  of  pink  flowers. 

Cychinien  veii polifiniiim,  pushing  up  its  charm- 
ing pink  flowers  through  the  bare  soil,  is  a  sure 
reminder  that  the  year  is  waning.  It  is  a  most 
satisfactory  plant,  rarely  failing  to  flower  abun- 
dantly, while  the  beautifully  marbled  leaves  which 
follow  the  flowers  are  attractive  through  winter 
and  spring.    There  is  a  pure  white  variety. 

ConvoJvvhis  nidvritdnicus  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  was  as  attractive  as  ever,  its  beautiful  blue 
flowers  opening  to  the  sun.  A  very  dark  blue 
variety  has  lately  come  into  gardens,  and  finds 
many  admirers. 

Convolvulus   cdntdhrlcus,   with   narrower   leaves 
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and  l)iig]it  pink  flowers,  was  very  fine,  and  looked 
like  eontinuing  for  weeks. 

Seihiiii  tiifiduin,  a  Himalayan  plant  with  deeply- 
cut  leaves  and  corynil)s  ot  reddish  flowers,  is  well 
worth  growing.  It  likes  to  ))e  planted  under  an 
overhanging  stone  where  the  crown  is  protected  in 
winter. 

PrimuJit  crispatd.  one  of  tlie  new  species  of  the 
Capitata  set,  made  a  fine  display,  stretching  away 
under  some  Rhododendrons.  The  heads  of  deej)- 
lalue  flowers,  held  aloft  on  silvery  stems,  made  a 
fine  picture. 

P.  sph;rni<ep]i(il(t.  another  addition  to  the 
"  capitatas,"  appeared  to  he  a  smaller  grower,  but 
this  may  have  been  due  entirely  to  the  age  of  the 


able  for  smaller  plants.  The  dark  blue  flowers  are 
always  adnured. 

Fuclisia  thyniifniia,  which  throws  up  slender 
shoots  from  the  base  every  year,  is,  like  other 
Fuchsias,  very  beautiful  in  autunm,  bearing 
abiuidantly  tiny  red  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. 

F.  rnicropJii/Ilii  and  /''.  piimila  are  also  invaluable 
autunm  flowers. 

Teiiriium  clKnnn'dri/s.  with  pink  flowers  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  wliich  are  clothed  with  small 
green  leaves,  makes  a  pretty  disjjlay. 

('olrJiicvm  specioniim  alburn,  pure  white,  the 
long-tubed  flowers  standing  over  a  carpet  of 
Helxine,  made  a  very  beautiful  picture. 


plants;  it  bore  round  heads  of  violet  flowers  on 
mealy  stalks.  There  is  now  quite  a  number  of 
species  in  this  section,  such  as  P.  atpltnta,  P. 
pseudo-cap'dota ,  P.  hiiieo-capifatn,  P.  Mooienna, 
with  the  two  mentioned  above,  and  all  are  valuable 
for  sunnner  and  autumn  flowering,  but  just  exactly 
how  they  are  to  be  kept  distinct  in  gardens  is  not, 
at  the  moment,  very  apparent. 

iScJiizustj/Us  cuccinea,  the  "  Kaffir  Lily,"  with 
bright  crimson  flowers,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  a 
moist  position.  It  shoifld  be  divided  frequently, 
as  the  growths  soon  become  crowded  and  the 
flowers  poor;  spring  is  the  l)est  time  to  do  this. 

Hentlis  were  still  good  in  mid-Septem))er,  especi- 
ally the  varieties  of  ('(dhnui  vulgaris,  the  double 
pink  being  particularly  noticeable,  and  the  double 
Erica  Crawfordii — a  rare  and  lovely  little  plant. 

tSedum  KamtscJiafivuni  ntrieijafum,  with  varie- 
gated leaves  and  corymbs  of  golden  yellow  flowers, 
with  orange  carpels,  makes  a  bright  patch  at  this 
time. 

Veronica  "  Autumn  iilory,"  althoxjgh  it  grows 
into  a  goodly  bush,  is,  nevertheless,  at  home  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  may  be  used  in  places  not  suit- 


Kirenyeslioinn  ptdnuita,  a  handsome  plant  with 
large,  somewhat  Maple-like  leaves  and  terminal 
panicles  of  ricli  yellow  flowers,  was  striking  and 
effective  in  a  bog. 

Many  other  plants  showed  numerous  flowers, 
notably  Aubrietias,  which  have  scarcely  ceased 
flowering  all  summer.  It  was  also  noticed  that 
several  of  the  spring  and  sunnner  flowering 
Primulas,  such  as  denticulata  and  Asthore,  &c., 
were  inclined  to  throw  up  their  spikes,  which 
normally  should  be  dormant  all  winter. 

Anon. 

Manure    Substitutes. 

By  E.  T.  Ellis,  F.R.H.S. 
Allotment  holders  everywhere  are  groaning  at 
the  manvue  scarcity  and  shortage.  But  it  is  little 
use  groaning  about  manure  which  is  not  to  be  had. 
It  would  l)e  far  more  profitable  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion to  finding  suitable  substitutes,  if  such  exist. 
And  they  do. 

What  about  these  substitutes  then?  Have  we 
not  seaweed   at  the  coast,   peat  from   the  moors. 
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spent  hops  fioiii  the  l)iewery,  leaves  from  the 
woods.  sweepin<;s  from  the  roads,  vegetable  refuse 
from  our  own  jjardens,  and  sliidge  cake  from  the 
sewage  works?     Why  not  use  these? 

First  of  all,  about  senweed.  This  can  bt>  used 
to  t'ke  out  manure,  but  not  as  a  eomi)lete  substi- 
tute. About  two  parts  of  seaweed  mixed  witli  one 
of  manure  c-an  l)e  dug  in  for  most  vegetables  with 
excellent  results,  especially  in  the  case  of  ])eas  and 
beans. 

Heat  from  th(>  moors  is  somewhat  acid.  But  lime 
or  chalk  freely  mixed  with  it  will  counteract  this. 
Mix  a  week  or  two  Ix'fore  use,  and  if,  when  .some 
is  throwji  in  the  water,  blue  litnuis  paper  is  turned 
red,  more  lime  will  l)e  required. 

Spent  hops  from  breweries  should  be  well  satu- 
nited  with  house  slops  and  dug  in  at  once  for 
])otatoes  ;ind  other  strong-growing  crojjs. 

Leaves  can  be  mixed  with  nuinure  from  the 
stable  or  farmyard  to  helj)  it  out,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  ])aits  to  f)iu^. 

Svveej)ings  from  the  roads  should  be  well  soaked 
either  with  strong  liquid  manure  or  with  urine 
from  cow-byres,  if  availa])le;  otherwise,  well 
moisten  it  with  slops.  This  material  must  be 
buried  deeply  to  prevent  the  weed  seeds  it  con- 
tains germinating. 

Vegetable  refuse  (except  potato  tops)  can  be 
dug  in  as  soon  as  it  has  rotted  down,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  seaweed  or  stable  manure. 

Sludge  cake  is  grand  stuff,  and  will  produce  truly 
magnincent  crops,  especially  in  the  lighter  soils. 
Break  it  up  to  a  coarse,  wet  powder  and  use  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  two  tons  per  .'{()()  square  yard  ])lot. 

The  culture  of  such  crops  as  Carrots,  long  Beet- 
root, Parsnips,  Salsafy,  and  Scorzonera  is  to  be 
coiiunended  this  year,  as  these  require  very  little 
in  the  way  of  aninud  or  vegetable  manure. 

Gilia    coronopifolia 

This  delightful  i)lant  charms  everyone  with  its 
l)eautiful  crimson  scarlet  flowers  in  Septeml)er.  It 
is  best  treated  as  a  l)iennial,  and  is  often  slow  to 
germinate.  Seeds  should  be  sown,  if  possible,  in 
August,  but  in  any  case  during  the  autumn  j)re- 
vious  to  flowering.  The  plants  form  at  first  a  rosette 
of  finely  divided  leaves,  from  which  during  the 
following  siunmer  arises  the  flowering  shoot,  also 
furnished  with  fern-like  foliage.  Towards  the  to]), 
when  three  to  four  feet  high,  side  branches  often 
form,  and  on  these  as  well  as  on  the  nuiin  stem 
the  flowers  are  produced.  Slender  stakes  are 
necessary  to  support  the  plants,  which  are  liable 
to  be  weigluxl  down  by  lu^avy  rain. 

Clematis  Orientalis  var,  tangutica 

This  remains  tlu'  best  of  the  yellow-Howeied 
Clematises.  When  visiting  Mr.  Richard  Smyth  at 
Mount  Henry,  Dalkey,  Co.  Dublin,  in  the  middle 
of  September,  1  was  rewarded  l)y  the  sight  of  a 
huge  mass  of  tliis  fine  variety,  bearing  many  hini- 
dreds  of  its  ))eautiful  flowers  mingled  with  the 
silvery  fruits  of  earlier  blooms.  Never  before  have 
I  seen,  it  in  such  wild  profusion  of  flower  and  fruit. 
Mr.  Smyth  cuts  hard  bac-k  the  annual  growths 
every  spring,  and  so  obtains  vigorous  young  shoots 
which  flower  freely  in  late  sianmer  and  autumn. 
Dalkey  is  a  favoured  locality,  with  a  mild  climate, 
a  soil  free  from  lime,  an  elevation  well  above  sea 
level,  and  views  of  sea  and  momitain  hardly 
equalled  anywhere. 

Mr.  Smyth  has  a  great  liking  for  succulent 
plants,    and    cultivates    many    successfully    out    of 


doors.  His  little  desert  garden,  full  of  many  inter- 
esting things  l)efore  the  war,  is  now  an'  oliject 
lesson  on  the  climate  of  Dalkey.  Mr.  Smyth  was 
absent  from  home  on  duty  with  the  navy  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  during  that  time  tlie  desert  garden 
looked  after  itself.  When  he  came  home  some 
things  were  goiu\  and  all  were  smothered  in  w-eeds ; 
but  many  luid  survived,  and  are  now  in  full  re- 
covery. Among  others  I  saw  recently  were  Aloe 
innpiirnnd  rd rieijafa ,  a  fine,  big,  healthy  plant; 
Jieschoineiiii  Jfecosteiiinut,  Opniifids  of  several 
kinds;  d'asfi'iiti  sp.;  Seinperri ri( iii  mlioreiini  in 
variety;  <  'i>ti/h>(l<jiiH  or  Kchereiias  of  various 
kinds;  Mexican  Sediims.  Seiteiios  of  sorts,  and 
other  interesting  jjlants.  Very  soon  this  feature  of 
Mount  Henry  will  regain  its  ])re-war  interest,  and 
we  <'an  look  forward  to  many  beautiful  plants 
flowering  therein. 

HORTUS. 

Lobelia    Tupa 

Though  lacking  somewhat  the  gi'ace  and  elegance 
of  the  Cai'dinalis  Lobelias,  this  is,  nevertheless,  a 
strikingly  handsome  ])lant  for  early  autiunn  flower- 
ing. It  is  quite  perennial,  and  flourishes  in  sun 
or  shade,  but  it  may  suffer  during  a  very  cold 
winter  in  a  damp,  retentive  soil.  It  is  better, 
therefore,  to  plant  for  permanency  in  a  sunny 
position  in  well-drained  soil,  and,  if  found  neces- 
sary, the  roots  may  be  lightly  protected  in  winter. 
The  leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  L.  cunliinilis, 
and  are  furnished  with  soft  down.  The  flowers  are 
rich  crimson,  and  the  plant  will  reach  a  total 
height  of  four  feet  or  more  according  to  local  cir- 
cumstances. 

Roses  from   Cuttings 

Many  roses  strike  readily  from  cuttings,  more 
particularly  the  ramblers  of  the  Dorothy  Perkins 
class.  October  is  an  excellent  month  to  insert  the 
cuttings,  and  practically  any  short,  well-ripened 
growth  will  root.  It  is  prefera))le  to  utilise  short  side 
growths  which  can  be  removed  with  a  "  heel  "  of 
the  main  branch.  Many  of  these  may  be  detached 
when  the  roses  are  being  thinned  out  after  flower- 
ing. At  that  time  many  old  flowering  growths  are 
removed,  and  from  these  cuttings  can  be  obtained, 
tying  them  into  bundles  correctly  labelled,  when 
they  may  l^e  heeled  in  until  a  suitable  place  and 
time  is  found  to  plant  them. 

Cuttings  of  many  of  the  stronger  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas,  dwarf  Polyanthas,  and  other  decora- 
tive varieties  may  be  put  in  at  the  same  time,  and 
quite  a  fair  percentage  of  them  will  root  and  make 
useful  bushes  in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  are 
then  available  for  replacing  weaklings  in  the  beds 
and  borders,  or  they  may  be  used  as  a  reserve 
stock  to  supply  cut  flowers.  A  sheltered,  but  not 
over-shaded,  position  should  be  chosen,  the  soil 
deeply  dug  and  well  broken,  afterwards  firming 
and  raking  level.  Willi  a  s])ade  open  a  narrow 
trench,  nine  inches  deep,  and  if  the  soil  is  inclined 
to  be  retentive  put  a  couple  of  inches  of  sand  in 
the  bottom  for  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  rest  on. 
Make  the  soil  firm  when  filled  in  and  level  the  sur- 
face as  each  row  is  inserted.  Cuttings  12  to  15 
inches  long  are  suitable,  and  they  should  be 
planted  nine  inches  deep,  but  if  shorter  cuttings 
are  used  they  may  be  planted  shallower  accord- 
ingly. The  cuttings  should  be  about  9  inches 
asunder  and  2  feet  between  the  rows  for  rand)lers; 
for  dwnrfs  9  inches  by  a  foot  will  be  suffic-ient. 

Rosa. 
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Varikties  of  Vegetables. — At  the  end  of  the  season 
a  review  can  be  taken  of  the  varieties  of  vegetables 
grown  on  tlie  plot.  Also  during  the  growing  season 
nuK-h  useful  and  interesting  information  is  gained 
by  visiting  other  allotments  and  making  a  note  of 
varieties  of  vegetables  which  grow  well  in  the  dis- 
trict. Potatoes  are  an  instance.  In  some  villages 
a  certain  potato  is  grown  with  much  success.  Its 
distril)ution  appears  quite  local,  and  it  may  be 
known  by  a  name  intimately  associated  with  tlie 
locality.  If  the  superiority  of  a  potato  or  vegetable 
is  marked  it  is  often  a  profitable  undertaking  to 
ask  a  nurseryman  to  give  it  a  trial.  There  are 
many  instances,  especially  among  fruit  trees,  of 
local  varieties  of  plants  suddenly  becoming  promi- 
nent. This  country  specially  needs  heavy  cropping 
potatoes  with  marked  resistance  or  innnunity  to 
blight  and  wart  disease.  Such  potatoes  might  be 
found  on  allotments  or  on  the  village  plots. 

General  Work. — It  is  advisable  to  lift  the  whole 
of  the  Potato  crop  without  delay.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  disease  among  the  potatoes  on 
our  allotments,  and  the  crop  will  suffer  seriously 
if  left  in  the  ground,  especially  with  so  much  rain 
falling.  Directions  for  storing  potatoes  were  given 
in  these  notes  last  month.  Peas  and  Broad  Beans 
are  sometimes  sown  in  sheltered  gardens  this 
niontli,  but  on  allotments  seed  sowing  at  this  period 
of  the  year  is  not  reconnnended.  After  several 
experiments  we  have  given  it  up  as  unsatisfactory. 
When  the  soil  is  fairly  dry,  complete  the  eartliing 
of  Celery.  Many  allotments  have  now  a  desolate 
appearance,  and  a  good  deal  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  giving  the  jjlace  a  good  cleaning  up  and 
digging  over  the  groiuid.  If  the  young  Cabl)ages 
liave  not  already  l)een  planted  out,  this  should  now 
be  done  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
well  rooted  before  the  winter.  Cauliflowers  sowi'i 
in  the  autumn  should  be  lifted  and  planted  in 
frames  or  in  a  sheltered  spot. 

Club-root  and  Lime. — In  the  autumn  it  can  be 
seen  where  club-root  is  present  on  the  plot,  and  as 
lime  is  the  best  j)reventive  for  this  disease  that 
part  of  the  plot  should  be  dressed,  even  if  lime  is 
not  applied  to  the  whole.  If  quicklime  is  obtained 
it  should  be  allowed  to  slake,  so  that  it  is  in  as  fine 
a    powder    as    possible    for    distril)ution.    A    good 


dressnig  for  the  average  plot  is  about  4  cwt.  Even 
if  club-root  is  not  present  it  pays  to  apply  lime  on 
an  allotment.  At  the  same  time,  diseased  Turnips 
and  Cabbages  should  be  burned  or  buried  deeply. 
The  autumn  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  apply 
gas  lime.  This  substance  contains  a  good  deal  of 
poisonous  matter,  harmful  to  growing  crops, 
especially  if  applied  in  quantity;  therefore,  if  it  is 
applied  now  on  vacant  land,  no  harm  but  actual 
benefit  will  result  from  it  being  allowed  to  lie 
during  the  winter  months.  Jiinie  should  not  ))e 
mixed  with  farmyard  manure.  If  the  lime  is 
applied  on  the  surface  it  soon  becomes  washed 
down  into  the  soil. 

Storing  Vegetables.— I^nhappily  the  area  of  the 
average  allotment  is  too  small  to  provide  space  for 
growing  vegetables  in  quantity,  and  unfortunately 
tliere  is  not  a  great  de.d  to  be  stored  after  the  needs 
of  a  family  have  been  supplied  dm'ing  the  season, 
so  nnich  of  tlie  ground  has  to  be  devoted  to  growing 
l)otatoes.  However,  what  root  crops  there  are 
should  be  preserved  as  long  as  possible. 

P.\RSNips.— This  crop  is  quite  hardy,  and  keeps 
best  in  the  ground,  when  the  roots  can  be  dug  as 
required.  In  some  districts  the  roots  are  lifted.  i)ut 
the  ground  is  not  often  frost-bound  in  this  country 
long  enough  to  interfere  with  lifting.  In  fact,  some 
persons  agree  that  the  flavour  of  Parsnips  is  im- 
proved after  frosty  weather. 

Beet. — If  Parsnips  are  improved  by  frosty 
weather,  it  can  be  said  at  once  that  Beet  is  practi- 
cally ruined  after  Ijeing  frozen.  The  crop  should, 
therefore,  be.  lifted  carefully,  so  that  the  roots  are 
not  broken.  It  is  better  to  twist  the  to])S  off  than 
to  cut  them.  The  roots  can  then  be  laid  in  layers, 
with  the  crowns  outwards  and  covered  with  "sand 
or  fine  soil,  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

Swede  Turnips.— Swede  Turnips  are  best  lifted, 
if  there  is  any  quantity,  and  covered  with  straw 
and  soil  similar  to  Potatoes.  If  there  are  only  a 
few^  roots  they  may  be  left  in  the  groiuid,  as  slight 
frosts  will  ]iot  harm  them. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — These  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  can  safely  be  left  in  tlie  ground,  which 
is  generally  done.  These  same  remarks  apply  also 
to  Salsafy,  which  is  becoming  more  grown. 

Carrots. — The  crop  is  usually  lifted  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  leaves  can  be  cut  off  fairly 
c-lose  to  the  crown  and  the  roots  stored  in  dry  soil 
in  a  shed;  or  they  may  be  left  in  a  compact  heap 
on  the  plot  and  covered  over  with  Ijracken  or  turf. 

Sprouts,  &c. — The  soil  should  be  drawn  up  to  all 
the  winter  greens  and  the  plants  made  firm  in  the 
groiuid. 

The  Flower  Border. — The  flower  border  is  often 
neglected  in  the  way  of  manure,  and  steps  should 
l)e  taken  to  remedy  this  defect.  The  ))ed  may  then 
he  filled  with  Wallflowers,  using  as  an  edging 
plant  Forget-me-not  or  Polyanthus.  A  few  l)ult)S. 
such  as  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  Crocuses,  hel])  to 
brighten  things  up  a  little  in  the  spring  before  the 
Wallflowers  are  in  bloom.  Plants  which  are  not 
hardy,  such  as  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  and  Begonias, 
should  be  taken  up.  The  Geraniums  may  be 
potted  into  small  pots  or  placed  in  boxes,  while 
the  Dahlias  will  keep  well  in  a  shed  protected  with 
litter  or  leaves.  Herbaceous  plants  should  be  cut 
down.  The  hardy  kinds  may  be  divided  and  re- 
])lanted,  using  the  strong  young  portions  which 
will  \)v  found  (in  the  outside  of  the  clum]). 

(!.  H.  O. 
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The  Kitchen  G.\rden. 

Preparing  .\gainst  Frosts. — Frosts  may  be  ex- 
pected at  any  time  now,  and  it  is  advisable  to  have 
everything  in  readiness  for  covering  tender  crops. 
Dwarf  Beans  on  south  borders  will  fvdly  repay  any 
extra  attention.  Place  a  tew  stout  posts  in  posi- 
tion, and  twist  some  thick  cord  around  the  plot., 
sufficient  to  carry  the  mats,  or,  if  a  slight  frame- 
work of  wood  laths  is  made  and  spare  lights  are 
used  so  nuich  the  better.  Marrows  will  repay 
similar  treatment  Anything  that  will  prolong  the 
season  is  to  be  recommended. 

Winter  Spinach. — Where  the  autumn  sown 
Spinach  has  made  good  growth  the  plants  will 
require  careful  thinning  to  four  inches  in  the  rows. 
Give  a  good  hoeing  as  often  as  possible,  and 
where  slugs  and  worms  are  troublesome  give  fre- 
(luent  dustings  of  soot  and  lime  on  mild,  damp 
evenings. 

Globe  Artichokes. — As  soon  as  this  vegetable  is 
finished  cut  the  stems  to  the  ground  and  remove 
all  dead  foliage;  rake  off  the  mulchings,  and  fork 
between  the  rows.  Should  severe  weather  set  in. 
the  plants  will  require  protection  by  bracken  or 
long  litter  carefully  placed  around  each  plant. 

Celery. — Continue  to  place  more  soil  to  the 
Celery  on  fine  days,  and  give  an  occasional  dusting 
of  soot.  Where  worms  are  troublesome  give  good 
waterings  of  lime  water.  When  the  crop  is  ready 
for  use  commence  lifting  the  earliest  varieties, 
and  fork  over  the  ground,  so  that  a  neat  and  tidy 
appearance  is  maintained,  and  the  plot  will  be 
ready  tilled  for  the  next  crojj. 

Turnips. — All  Turnips  that  have  reached  a 
serviceable  size  should  be  lifted  and  stored  behind 
a  north  wall  and  used  as  required.  It  will  be 
found  that  with  this  treatment  they  keep  much 
milder  in  flavour,  and  it  also  allows  tlie  ground  to 
be  well  worked  ready  for  spring  and  summer  crops. 
The  latest  sowings  should  be  carefully  hoed  and 
kept  free  from  weeds. 

Late  Peas. — By  the  end  of  the  present  month 
Peas  will  be  practically  over,  after  a  wonderfully 
good  season.  By  the  treatrnent  advised,  we  have 
picked  Peas  every  day  since  starting  on  the  1st  of 
June,  and  still  have  three  rows  of  Autocrat  in  bear- 
ing. Clear  away  and  burn  the  haulm  as  they 
l)ecome  finished  and  trench  the  vacant  plots.  I  do 
not  advise  sowing  Peas  outside,  but  strongly  advise 
sowing  in  pots,  raising  in  cold  frames,  and  plant- 
ing out  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather  and 
conditions  allow.  On  no  account  nnist  they  be 
hurried  or  forced  in  any  way  for  this  treatment. 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  of    Aldenham,    has    a    wonderful 


system  of  growing  early  Peas  in  boxes  of  standard 
sizes  and  placing  outside  inider  warm  fences  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits.  By  this  means  he  is 
able  to  exhibit  pods  of  the  highest  possible  quality 
in  May.  To  any  readers  of  Irish  Gardening  who 
require  the  best  work  on  kitchen  gardening  I  would 
strongly  advise  them  to  send  direct  to  him  at  Alden- 
ham House  Gardens  for  his  book  on  vegetaliles  for 
home  and  exhibition.  Whatever  success  I  have 
obtained  in  vegetable  growing  is  due  entirely  to 
Mr.  Beckett — a  great  friend  to  gardeners. 

Cauliflower  and  Broccoli. — Frequently  go  over 
the  late  Cauliflower  and  early  Broccoli  beds  and 
cut  them  as  fast  as  they  become  fit.  Any  that  are 
just  turning  in  must  be  protected  from  frost.  Tie 
the  leaves  up  straight  over  the  curd ;  this  will  also 
throw  the  water  off  the  plants  during  heavy  rains. 
Keep  all  yellow  and  decaying  leaves  picked  off, 
and  the  ground  quite  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 
The  latest  sowings  of  Cauliflower  should  be  pricked 
out  into  cold  frames  as  they  become  large  enough. 
Keep  close  for  two  or  three  days,  then  gradually 
admit  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and  when 
established  leave  the  lights  off  altogether  during 
the  day.  Be  on  the  look  out  for  slugs,  dusting  with 
lime. 

Tomatoes. — For  the  earliest  supplies  of  Tomatoes 
make  a  small  sowing  in  a  temperature  of  60  degrees. 
These  young  plants  require  very  careful  watering 
at  all  times.  Always  use  tepid  water,  and  grow  as 
sturdily  as  possible.  Do  not  grow  in  strong  heat 
at  any  time,  and  nine  or  ten  inch  pots  are  best  to 
fruit  them  in.  Dwarf  Red  and  Winter  Beauty  are 
excellent  varieties  for  this  sowing.  Plants  growing 
in  unhealed  houses  will  need  careful  attention. 
Give  air  on  all  possible  occasions,  and  pick  the 
fruit  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  turn  colour,  ripening 
them  in  a  warm  house  or  room.  Outdoor  fruit 
should  be  cut  and  hung  on  the  wires  in  the  fruit 
houses. 

Mushrooms. — Beds  that  were  made  and  spawned 
in  August  will  be  showing  the  earliest  buttons. 
Keep  the  walls  and  paths  damped  every  morning 
about  9  o'clock,  and  the  thermometer  at  55  degrees. 
Carefully  examine  the  bed  for  water;  never  allow 
it  to  become  dry.  Always  use  warm  water,  and  use 
a  light  when  in  the  house,  keeping  the  door  closed; 
avoid  all  draughts.  Continue  to  collect  fresh  mate- 
rials for  new  beds. 

Cabbage. — Watch  the  young  plants  in  case  grubs 
or  club  root  are  destroying  any.  Search  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  soil  for  the  former  near  the  plant 
eaten  off  and  destroy  the  grubs  before  making  good 
the  beds.  Keep  the  surface  soil  well  hoed  before 
tlie  rough  weather  starts.  Draw  a  little  soil 
up  to  the  collar  to  keep  the  yoimg  plants  firm.  All 
dead  leaves  must  be  removed  from  the  established 
beds.  Coleworts,  &c. — Use  the  summer  varieties  of 
Cabbage  before  tlie  Coleworts,  as  they  will  soon 
perish  with  wet  and  frosty  weather. 

Beetroot. — Lift  and  store  all  late  sow^n  Beet.    Use 
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dry  sand  for  storing,  and  be  most  careful  not  to 
break  or  bruise  the  skin,  otherwise  they  will  prove 
very  poor  quality. 

Lettuce. — Where  a  good  sowing  of  Lettuce  was 
made  early  in  September  they  will  require  pricking 
out  into  frames  and  warm  borders.  Thoroughly 
prepare  a  rich  bed  for  their  reception,  and  allow 
twelve  inches  each  way.  Keep  the  hoe  busy  whilst 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  all  dead  leaves  removed. 
Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  slugs,  &c. 

Endive  and  Salads. — Continue  to  l)lanch  suffi- 
cient Endive  for  the  demand.  Endeavour  to  get 
the  leaves  quite  white,  whatever  system  of  blanch- 
ing is  adopted.  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown 
in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  warm  house  every  week 
according  to  the  demand.  Where  the  Black  Radish 
is  used  do  not  allow  them  to  grow  too  large  or 
strong.  Italian  Coon  Salad,  as  used  in  Paris  and 
the  South  of  France,  is  delightful,  but  it  seems  to 
grow  too  large  and  Strang  in  the  British  Isles. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Where  Sprouts  are  required 
early  it  is  advisable  to  go  over  the  plants,  picking 
the  close,  firm  and  matured  Sprouts  first.  Do  not 
pick  them  as  they  come,  otherwise  there  will  soon 
be  complaints  from  the  diningroom.  Remove  all 
the  lower  leaves  to  allow  light  and  air  to  reach  the 
plants.  If  rough  winds  prevail,  and  tlie  plants  are 
tall,  it  will  be  advisable  to  stake  the  tallest  plants. 

Celeriac. — This  vegetable  will  require  thorough 
soakings  of  manure  water  in  dry  weather.  Remove 
any  small  growths  and  leaves  to  allow  the  air  to 
get  through  the  beds,  and  make  large  bull)S  before 
severe  frosts  arrive. 

Herbs. — Herbs  growing  in  frames  and  pits  nuist 
have  the  lights  removed  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, otherwise  damp  will  cause  entire  loss  of  the 
plants.  Keep  free  from  weeds,  and  the  surface  soil 
stirred  as  often  as  possible. 

Parsley. — Where  the  Parsley  has  made  rank 
growth  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  coarse 
outside  leaves;  this  will  assist  the  young  leaves 
to  grow  up  strongly,  and  is  much  more  likely  to 
resist  sharp  frosts.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have 
covering  material  ready  ni  case  of  frosts,  which 
may  be  expected  at  any  time  i^ow. 

General  Work. — Continue  to  trench  all  plots  of 
ground  as  they  become  vacant.  Keep  the  hoe  busy 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  The  smother  fire  will 
be  kept  busy  now  burning  all  rubbish.  I  am  not 
a  great  believer  in  burying  old  Brassica  sterns, 
weeds,  &c.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches.  All 
walks,  &c.,  will  require  constant  sweeping,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  everything  in  good  order.  On 
wet  days,  when  the  staff  cannot  work  outside,  get 
all  Beans,  Peas,  and  other  seeds  cleaned  and  put 
into  new  packets  and  carefully  labelled  and  dated. 
Do  not  trust  to  memory.  Labels  may  be  made  and 
painted,  nets  looked  over  and  mended  and  stored 
away,  hanging  them  from  the  roof  of  the  store 
sheds.  See  that  the  thermometer  is  registering 
correctly,  and  all  in  readiness  for  frost. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit  Picking  and  Storing. — During  the  early 
days  of  the  present  month  a  good  many  varieties 
of  Apples  and  early  Pears  will  require  picking. 
See  that  the  fruit  room  is  in  perfect  condition,  and 
place  the  latest  varieties  on  the  top  shelves,  keep- 
ing the  varieties  that  are  to  be  used  early  close  at 
hand  for  frequent  inspections.  Handle  the  speci- 
mens very  carefully,  and  the  smaller  the  crop  the 
greater  must  be  the  attention  if  a  supply  is  to  be 
maintained  through  the  season.    In  well-made  fruit 


rooms  a  small  portion  at  the  entrance  is  generally 
reserved  for  samples  of  all  the  varieties  grown.  By 
this  means  the  owners  and  visitors  can  see  and 
examine  the  fruit  in  comfort.  I  am  asked  more 
questions  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  on  friut 
than  any  other  subject  in  the  garden,  which  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  showing  that  more  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  fruit  growing  generally. 
Where  the  surplus  is  sold,  send  off  the  varieties  as 
they  come  into  season,  and  grade  and  pack  all 
fruit  most  carefully.  Keep  the  shutters  closed  in 
the  day  time,  although  a  current  of  air  must 
always  pass  through  the  rooms  by  means  of  small 
iron  ventilators  let  into  the  wall.  Damp  the  floors 
where  cement  is  used  for  flooring.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  natural  soil  for  the  floors,  as  it  maintains  a 
more  natural  moisture.  I  once  had  charge  of  a  large 
garden,  where  tremendous  quantities  of  all  fruits 
were  grown.  A  most  elaborate  fruit  room  was  built 
at  the  end  of  a  range  of  Orchid  houses,  behind  the 
vineries.  The  pipes  from  the  boilers  passed  under 
the  flagged  floor  on  their  way  to  the  houses.  Patent 
ventilators,  shelves,  drawers,  blinds,  and  goodness 
knows  what,  were  erected,  and  the  result  was  a 
waste  of  money,  for  we  could  not  keep  fruit  tliere 
of  any  description.  Apples  would  shrivel  almost 
at  once  despite  constant  damping  and  heavily 
sanding  the  flags  to  keep  them  moist.  Near  the 
gardens  was  a  large,  round  pigeon  house,  made  of 
chalk  walls,  and  a  deep  pit.  This  I  got  fitted  up 
with  shelves,  and  fruit  would  keep  for  months  after 
its  season.  I  state  this  to  show  that  to  keep  fruit 
well  does  not  require  a  lot  of  expense — just  natural 
conditions  as  near  as  possible. 

Pears. — Pears  require  very  careful  handling. 
When  storing,  place  a  layer  of  wood  wool  of  fine 
texture  under  the  fruit  and  place  in  the  warmest 
end  of  the  fruit  room.  Comte  de  Lamy  is  a  mag- 
nificent flavoured  Pear  although  small  in  size. 
Beurre  Superfin  requires  rather  a  warm  soil  and 
position  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  W^illiams'  Bon 
Chretien  requires  picking  before  it  is  quite  ripe. 
Doyenne  du  Cornice  is  by  far  our  best  Pear,  reach- 
ing a  good  size  and  colouring  well.  We  have  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  variety  this  season,  the 
trees  having  been  kept  well  watered  despite  the 
wet  season. 

Preparations  for  Planting. — Advantage  of  the 
weather  should  he  taken,  and,  wherever  possible, 
all  planting  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  while  the 
soil  is  yet  warm.  Having  carefully  prepared  the 
ground  and  everything  in  readiness  for  the  trees 
on  their  arrival,  if  the  roots  are  dry  soak  in  a  tub 
of  tepid  water.  If  the  soil  is  poor,  or  trees  have 
been  there  before,  take  out  the  old  soil  for  a  good 
distance  and  add  the  following  compost  : — Three 
parts  of  good  loam,  one  part  old  mortar  rubble, 
and  one  part  wood  aslies  and  burnt  earth, 
thoroughly  mixed.  Make  the  trees  thoroughly 
firm,  and  cut  off  upwards  any  large,  coarse  roots 
or  broken  parts,  and  keep  each  layer  of  roots  at 
their  proper  levels,  finishing  off  the  same  depth  as 
they  were  previously  planted.  Should  the  soil  be 
dry,  give  a  thorough  soaking  of  warm  water. 
Stake  and  tie  the  tree,  and  carefully  label  each  one. 
Unless  planting  on  extensive  lines,  intending 
planters  would  do  well  to  consult  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  pamphlet  on  early  and  late 
flowering  varieties  and  self-pollinating  trees.  This 
subject  is  too  lengthy  to  explain  in  these  short 
notes,  but  I  would  willingly  answer  any  would-be 
planter's  enquiries  on  this  subject  privately  of  what 
I  know  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  ex- 
periments at  Wisley  during  the  past  few  years. 
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Unhealthy  Tiikes.— Wlu're  a  tree  lius  talleii  into 
ill-health  remove  the  soil,  replaeing  with  a  (■oiii])Ost 
similar  to  that  for  i)lantiiig,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  coarse  artificial  manure.  See  if  the  roots  are 
had.  If  so.  cut  them  hack  to  the  healthy  ])arts. 
Make  the  new  soil  thoroughly  firm.  Where  young 
trees  are  making  too  strong  a  growth  lift  them 
bodily  and  cut  l)ack  the  coarse,  long  roots  that  are 
causing  this  state. 

Figs. — Figs  have  ripened  very  good  fruit  this 
season.  Any  trees  that  are  growing  too  rank  uuist 
have  their  roots  restricted  before  they  shed  their 
leaves.  Add  plenty  of  lime  and  mortar  rubble  to 
tlie  soil,  and  thoroughly  ram  and  firm  the  border. 

Pe.\ches. — As  the  latest  varieties  become  fit  for 
use,  pick  and  send  into  the  house.  These  very  late 
varieties  are  seldom  fit  for  dessert,  but  help  to  make 
compotes.  &c.  When  the  fruits  are  finished  prune 
and  clean  the  trees  as  advised  for  earlier  trees. 
Watch  that  no  trees  suffer  from  water.  Although 
ihe  foliage  is  falling.  Peaches  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry. 

Gener.\l  Work. — Keep  all  fruit  plantations  free 
from  weeds.  &c.  Clean  away  all  prunings  and 
rubbish.  Give  Apple  trees  a  dressing  of  basic  slag. 
In  wet  weather  clean  all  nails,  prepare  training 
sticks,  mix  soil  for  planting  and  top-dressing; 
clean  the  sprayers,  and  get  everything  in  readiness 
to  push  forward  the  work  on  fine  days.  Prepare 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  cuttings. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

The  Rock  Garden. — Many  of  the  alpine  plants 
are  short-lived,  and  require  to  be  constantly  pro- 
pagated from  cuttings  or  seeds.  Many  cuttings 
will  require  cold  frame  treatment  through  the 
damp,  winter  months.  Any  treasures  that  are  at 
all  doubtful  should  l)e  potted  up  and  replanted  in 
the  spring.  Keep  all  dead  leaves  picked  off  and 
the  soil  gently  pricked  up.  especially  after  heavy 
rains. 

Naturalising  Bulbs. — As  soon  as  the  turf  is  in 
good  condition  all  bulbs  will  be  l)etter  in  the 
ground.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  especially  at  the 
base  of  trees,  dry  banks,  &c.,  it  is  better  to  i)lant 
them  in  a  prepared  compost.  Try  and  get  a 
natural  effect  in  all  plantings,  and  avoid  straight 
lines  in  the  pleasure  grounds.  Of  course,  growing 
for  cutting  in  the  reserve  garden  is  a  different 
matter,  and  lines  are  more  easy  to  work.  Whatever 
is  done,  work  on  as  large  a  scale  as  possible. 

Sweet  Peas. — Sweet  Peas  will  require  sowing  for 
early  flowering.  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  o-inch 
pots,  or,  if  clumps  are  required,  sow  five  seeds  in 
a  5-inch  pot  and  winter  in  cold  frames  I  do  not 
advise  outside  sowing  owing  to  the  dampness,  and 
slugs  are  most  troublesome.  Keep  plenty  of  soot 
about  in  the  frames,  and  constantly  prick  over  the 
top  of  the  pots  and  rake  the  ground  luider  the  pots. 
Give  plenty  of  air  on  all  possible  occasions. 

Spring  Bedding. — As  soon  as  the  sunnner  display 
is  finished  clear  the  beds  and  give  them  a  thorough 
trenching.  This  will  prove  of  great  assistance  next 
sunnner  when  the  beds  are  being  prepared  for 
the  summer  plants.  Use  plenty  of  good  manure 
and  leaf  soil,  and  get  them  replanted  as  quickly 
as  possible,  doing  each  section  in  turn,  and  finish- 
ing one  before  starting  another.  Clear  away  every 
night  before  leaving,  and  put  all  bulbs  under  cover 
away  from  rats  and  mice.  Leave  a  few  in  case  some 
of  the  bulbs  do  not  stai't  away.  Place  a  label  to 
each  section  of  beds. 

P/EONiES. — Do  not  delay  the  planting  of  Pseonies, 


otherwise  the  next  season's  disjjlay  will  i)rove  very 
small.  Where  the  ])lants  have  outgrown  their 
positions  it  is  advisable  to  lift  and  dividi-  them 
with  two  forks  placed  back  to  back  and  ])ressed 
outwards.  Allow  five  or  six  eyes  to  each  plant,  and 
place  them  in  deeply-worked  l)orders  and  just 
below  the  surface.  Place  a  little  long  litter  over 
the  beds  dining  severe  frosts. 

Ahundo  CoNSi'icuA. — Remove  the  plumes  when 
tliey  turn  shabby.  This  is  vastly  sui)erior  to  the 
old  Pampas  gra.ss,  which  is  only  just  throwing  up 
its  spikes,  and  constant  rains  soon  spoil  tlu'm. 
These  plants  are  very  effective  when  grouped 
against  a  good  background  near  the  water. 

Late  Cuttings. — Propagate  plenty  of  Violas, 
Pentstemons,  Lavender  and  Rosemary.  Use  cold 
frames  and  place  the  cuttings  in  fairly  thick  in  a 
sandy  comi)ost.  Give  a  good  watering  in  and  shade 
from  direct  sun. 

Salvia  Patens. — Lift  and  store  the  tnlters  of  this 
Salvia  where  it  is  not  hardy.  It  is  a  good  jjlan  to 
save  good  quantities  of  this  beautiful  blue  plant, 
as  it  is  so  useful  anywhere. 

Dahlias. — Before  the  frost  destroys  the  Dahlias 
see  that  they  are  all  correctly  labelled.  As  soon 
as  they  are  cut  down  by  frost  lift  and  store  in  a 
frost-proof  storehouse,  l^eave  twelve  inches  of  the 
old  stems  and  securely  fasten  on  the  labels. 

Perennial  Asters. — This  most  valuable  plant  is 
now  in  full  beauty  and  most  useful  for  cutting 
before  the  indoor  Chrysanthenunus  are  ready. 
Every  garden  should  have  its  Aster  border — th<;' 
larger  the  better.  Planted  in  groups  according  to 
height  and  colour,  Vi^ell  staked,  and  with  the 
Amellus  section  massed  in  front,  it  forms  a  sight 
not  easily  forgotten.  Next  month  I  will  give  a  list 
of  varieties,  heights,  &c.,  and  I  woidd  ask  readers 
not  to  be  content  with  a  few  old  varieties  dotted  in 
the  mixed  borders. 

Summer  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. — These 
plants  are  now  flowering  very  freely,  and  notes 
nuist  be  made  of  the  most  satisfactory  varieties.  I 
find  here  that  if  the  plants  are  lifted  when  they 
have  finished  flowering,  boxed  up  and  kept  in 
frames,  and  then  divided  in  the  spring  and  re- 
planted, they  make  fine  large  plants.  If  rooted  in 
Febi'uary  or  March,  grown  on  singly,  and  potted 
into  5-incli  pots  and  planted  out  in  May.  they  do 
not  get  away  well,  although  on  trenchetl  and  well- 
jjrepared  ground. 

Planting  Shrubs. — Nearly  all  Shrubs  may  now 
1)6  safely  moved.  It  is  advisable  to  get  any  plant- 
ing finished  as  early  and  quickly  as  possible.  Do 
everything  possil)le  to  get  all  straight  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  Should  the  soil  prove  dry,  give  the 
trees  a  thorough  soaking  after  replanting. 

Roses. — Climbing  Roses  should  be  gone  over, 
thinning  the  growths,  taking  away  the  weak  shoots, 
and  tieing  in  thinly  fine,  strong,  well-ripened 
shoots.  Cuttings  of  the  WichuntidiKt  varieties  may 
be  easily  rooted  at  this  season.  Take  off  the  shoots 
about  twelve  inches  long  with  a  heel  and  plant 
firmly  in  a  sandy  compost  on  any  Ijorder. 

Climbers. — Most  of  the  well-known  climbing 
plants  may  safely  be  planted  at  the  jiresent  time. 
Prepare  each  station  carefully,  adding  good,  rich 
soil  that  will  last  for  some  time.  Till  the  plants  are 
well  established  guard  the  stems,  against  animals, 
&c.,  with  small  wire  netting  guards. 

Lawns. — Give  the  final  mowing  as  soon  as  the 
grass  stops  growing.  This  has  been  a  very  hard 
year  for  the  machines;  the  grass  was  seldom  dry 
and  growing  fast  the  whole  season.  Our  machines 
have  been  running  six  days  a  week  whenever  the 
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Weather  allowed,  and  then  we  had  great  diffieulty 
in  keepinji  the  odd  eorners  that  tell  so  nuieh,  in 
good  order.  Get  any  repairs  to  the  machines 
attended  to;  do  not  leave  them  till  just  before  they 
are  required  next  season.  See  that  they  are  taken 
apart  and  thoroughly  cleaned  the  first  wet  day 
after  the  mowing  is  finished. 

Alterations. — All  alterations  should  be  under- 
taken as  early  as  possible.  Tennis  courts  should 
claim  first  attention  if  the  family  are  keen  players. 
Where  the  surface  is  at  ail  uneven  it  is  better 
to  take  the  turf  off  and  make  the  ground  level. 
Drive  in  some  fairly  stovit  pegs — six  feet  apart  each 
way — on  which  to  place  the  straight-edge.  Use  the 
spirit  level  lengthways  and  crossways.  After  the 
level  is  obtained  place  a  layer  of  good  soil  evenly 
over  the  whole  court  on  which  to  lay  the  turf.  Next 
get  a  mould  to  put  each  turf  in,  cutting  off  the 
()ottom  soil  till  the  turves  are  all  exactly  the  same. 
Put  the  spirit-level  on  each  turf  as  it  is  laid  down. 
This  is  the  only  means  of  getting  a  correct  court. 
When  the  whole  of  the  turf  is  laid  give  a  good  even 
l)eating,  and  fill  up  any  slight  joints  with  fine  soil. 
Then  cover  the  whole  court  with  finely-sifted  soil, 
and  allow  the  whole  to  settle  before  putting  the 
roller  on.  Ground  work  is  most  deceiving,  and 
means  a  lot  of  work.  It  is  a  branch  of  its  own,  and 
unless  one  has  had  experience  in  laiidscape  work 
it  would  be  advisable  to  get  expert  advice  before 
attempting  anything  on  a  big  scale.  Rock  and 
water  gardens  also  mean  months  of  heavy  work  at 
the  woi'st  season  of  the  year.  All  this  must  be 
taken  into  account  l)efore  starting  big  jobs. 

General  Work. — Keep  the  edges  of  the  grass 
clipped  after  the  final  mowing  and  endeavour  to 
keep  a  smart  and  tidy  appearance  in  the  pleasure 
grounds.  When  the  leaves  start  to  fall  heavily  it 
is  better  to  let  them  all  down;  then  start  at  one  end 
and  clean  the  whole  ground.  Save  every  leaf  for 
hotbeds,  &c. 

Southern  and  Western   Counties, 


By     J.     M.\TTHEWS 

Cappoquin 

The  Kitchen  Garden 


The   Gardens,    Turin, 
Co.  Waterford. 


The  vtressure  of  work  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  prac- 
tically over  for  the  season,  but  there  are  many 
little  jobs  which  should  be  attended  to  during  the 
month  of  Ot'tol)er.  Frost  may  lie  expected  any 
night  now,  and  it  is  wise  to  have  some  protecting 
mateiial  at  hand  for  such  tender  subjects  as 
French  Beans,  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  Scarlet 
Runners;  if  these  can  be  saved  from  the  first  snap 
we  may  escape  for  several  weeks.  Light  tiffany,  sup- 
ported on  stakes  or  newspapers  spread  over  the 
plants,  will  ward  off  a  few  degrees. 

With  the  improved  weather  conditions  in  early 
September,  Vegetables  have  made  good  progress, 
and  should  be  encouraged  as  nuich  as  possible  by 
a  free  use  of  the  hoe  which  will  also  destroy 
seedling  weeds. 

Cabbage. — Make  a  further  planting  of  these  as 
soon  as  the  ground  becomes  available,  and  make 
u|)  any  blanks  in  the  earlier  liatches. 

Cattliflower. — Any  plants  tm'ning  in  should  be 
watt-hed.  A  good  plan  is  to  tie  up  the  leaves  or 
break  them  over  the  curds  to  ward  off  frost  or  rain. 
Prick  off  seedlings  into  frames  as  they  become 
large  enough.  These  require  to  be  well  ventilated 
and  kept  as  sturdy  as  possible. 


Celery.— Continue  the  earthing  up  on  suitable 
days,  and  in  case  of  a  sharp  frost  shake  some  straw 
or  bracken  over  the  plants,  which  should  be  un- 
covered in  the  morning. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Cut  down  the  old  stems  and 
clean  the  old  leaves  off  and  also  weeds.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  may  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four  feet 
from  the  ground  as  the  wind  blows  them  over,  de- 
stroying the  tul)ers. 

Lettuce.— Lift  further  batches  from  the  borders 
and  place  in  frames.  Lift  with  good  bulbs  of  soil 
attached  to  the  roots. 

Potatoes.— The  lifting  and  storing  of  late  varie- 
ties should  l)e  completed  as  soon  as  possible  now. 

Roots. — Carrots,  Beetroot,  Salsafy  and  Turnips 
should  all  be  lifted  when  the  weather  is  suitable. 
Parsnips  are  better  left  in  the  ground  and  raised  as 
required  for  use. 

Seakale. — Remove  all  weeds  and  decayed  leaves, 
exposing  the  crowns  as  much  as  possible.  As  soon 
as  all  the  leaves  have  died  off.  lift  a  portion  of  the 
roots  for  early  forcing  and  place  at  the  foot  of  a 
north  wall  for  a  week  or  two  before  planting 
in  the  forcing  house.  Later  batches  can  be  forced 
on  the  groinid  l)y  covering  with  eight  or  nine  inch 
pots  and  banking  up  with  hot  stable  manure.  The 
l)est  Seakale  is  obtained  in  this  way.  When  lifting 
the  roots  reserve  the  best  jjieces  for  cuttings  for 
next  spring  planting.  Cut  these  into  five  or  six 
inch  lengths,  square  on  top  end,  tie  in  bundles  and 
stand  upright  I'overed  with  sand  or  ashes  in  a 
frame  or  any  convenient  corner. 

Rhubarb. — A  few  stools  may  be  lifted  when  the 
growth  has  died  down  and  exposed  to  the  weather 
for  a  time.  The  more  frost  this  gets  the  better  it 
will  force. 

Tomatoes. — Outdoor  i)lants  have  not  been  quite  a 
success  this  year  owing  to  the  cold,  wet  season. 
Bunches  of  fruit  that  are  still  green  nmy  be  cut 
and  hung  up  in  a  warm  house  where  .  th'ey  will 
ripen. 

Keep  the  hoe  going  amongst  Broccoli  and  all 
winter  greens,  and  maintain  as  tidy  an  appearance 
as  possible. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  harvesting  of  Apples  and  Pears  will  claim 
daily  attention  during  the  month,  and,  as  advised 
in  Septeml)er  notes,  let  the  fruit  hang  until  ripe 
for  picking.  Apples  are  likely  to  be  scarce  this 
winter,  which  will  call  for  extra  care  in  handling 
and  storing.  Windfalls  and  mis-shapen  fruits 
should  not  be  stored  with  good  specimens,  but  set 
aside  for  innnediate  use.  The  hot,  dry  weather  in 
September  has  called  for  the  use  of  the  water  pot. 
Young  trees  against  walls  especially  should  be 
properly  soaked,  and  if  Red  Spider  has  got  a  hold 
thoroughly  cleanse  the .  trees  with  the  garden 
engine. 

Strawberries. — Young  plantations  will-  be 
benefited  by  a  frequent  use  of  the  hoe.  Any 
runners  that  have  pushed  out  should  be  removed. 

Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries. — If 
it  is  intended  to  make  new  plantations  of  these 
the  ground  prei)arations  should  be  pushed  on  now 
to  have  it  ready  for  their  reception.  Planting  may 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  drop, 
and  when  the  ground  is  in  good  condition. 

Examine  stakes  and  ties  on  young  trees  before 
the  stormy  weather  conies  on  or  much  damage  will 
be  done  to  the  roots  with  the  constant  swaying. 

Morello  Cherries  may  be  pruned  and  tied  up 
now   if  time  permits.      It   is   a   cold   operation   in 
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Av inter.  Cut  as  inufh  of  the  old  wood  away  as  i-an 
1)0  spared,  tying  in  the  young  shoots  quite  six 
inches  apart. 

Pusli  on  with  root-pruning  where  necessary; 
endeavour  to  get  this  done  ))efore  winter  sets  in. 

The   Pleasure  Grounds. 

Spring  Bedding.— As  the  beds  become  vacant  of 
summer  occupants  complete  the  planting  of 
Wallflowers,  Myosotis,  and  other  spring  flowering 
subjects. 

Canterbury  Bells,  Sweet  Williams  and  Aquilegias 
look  well  planted  in  large  masses  in  the  herbaceous 
borders,  and  should  be  planted  out  this  month. 

Border  Chrysanthemums. — Late  flowering  sorts 
well  set  with  buds  may  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pots 
or  laid  on  peach  house  borders,  covering  the  roots 
with  soil.  Such  plants  will  supply  a  lot  of  cut 
flowers  before  the  pot  plant  comes  into  bloom. 

Begonia  Tubers,  when  properly  dried,  shoidd  be 
1)0.xed  up  and  some  loose  soil  or  leaf-mould  placed 
over  them.  There  will  be  less  danger  of  dry  rot 
attacking  them.  Winter  them  in  some  cool,  frost- 
proof shed. 

Geranium  Cuttings  that  have  been  standing  out 
in  the  open  should  be  made  safe  now;  a  cool,  airy 
house  and  plenty  of  light  suits  them  best.  Water 
with  care  during  the  winter  or  many  will  damp  off. 

Herb.\ceous  Borders. — Keep  the  borders  tidy  by 
the  removal  of  spent  flower  stems;  any  alterations 
may  be  taken  in  hand  towards  the  end  of  the 
month.  Old  plants  may  require  splitting  up,  and 
when  replanting  choose  the  outside  pieces,  which 
will  prove  more  vigorous  and  give  finer  flowers. 

KocKERiES.— Clear  off  all  fallen  leaves  from 
amongst  the  plants — as  some  of  the  tender  subjects 
soon  decay  if  these  are  left  to  accunuUate — and 
bury  them. 

Lawns. — Grass  mowing  will  be  over  for  the 
season,  but  regular  sweeping  and  rolling  will  be 
required  to  keep  the  lawns  in  good  order. 
Thoroughly  clean  and  oil  the  mowing  machines 
before  putting  them  away  for  the  winter.  This 
work  could  be  reserved  for  a  wet  day.  Keep  the 
walks  cleaned  from  fallen  leaves  and  twigs,  main- 
taining as  tidy  an  appearance  as  possible. 

Shrubs. — Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
plantings  of  shrul)S  may  be  proceeded  with,  pro- 
viding the  soil  is  in  a  suitable  condition  to  allow 
lifting  with  the  least  damage  to  the  roots.  Plant 
firmly  and  water  well  to  settle  the  soil  amongst  the 
roots.  If  bright  days  follow,  spray  well  overhead 
to  encourage  root  action. 


Lysimachia  Henryi 

This  is  quite  an  indispensable  plant  for  autumn 
flowering  in  the  rock  garden.  Of  low,  trailing 
habit,  it  flourishes  in  a  slightly  raised  position, 
where  the  roots  will  be  moist  and  where  the  shoots 
can  lie  out  over  a  stone.  It  will  grow  luxuriantly 
during  summer  in  boggy  gromid,  but  winters  better 
imder  somewhat  drier  conditions.  The  flowers  are 
rich  yellow,  and  at  present,  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, the  plants  are  full  of  bloom,  and  will  con- 
tinue while  the  weather  remains  mild.  Cuttings 
root  readily  at  almost  any  time  during  the  growing 
season. 


Lavatera  **  Loveliness.*^ 

Wheiie  a  bright,  strong-growing  plant  is  required 
for  a  late  sunnner  and  autunm  display  nothing 
could  excel  this  beautiful  Lavatera.  Sown  where 
it  is  to  flower,  as  with  other  annuals  in  April,  it 
will  grow  to  u  height  of  four  feet  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  flowers  profusely  almost  into 
winter.  The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  out 
till  they  stand  nine  inches  apart,  thus  giving  each 
adequate  room  to  branch.  The  colour  is  of  a  rich 
rose  pink,  well  set  off  by  the  bronzy  green  foliage. 

The  Newer  Gentians 

Quite  a  number  of  Gentians  have  come  into  our 
gardens  since  Mr.  Wilson  and  others  took  to  hunt- 
ing China  for  good  plants.  Some,  like  (t.  onuita, 
had  been  known  before,  because,  like  many  other 
Chinese  plants,  they  are  connnon  to  the  Himalayan 
region  which  links  up  with  China;  but  until  their 
introduction  from  China  little  seems  to  liave  been 
known  aVjout  them  except  to  botanists.  What  is 
the  secret  of  the  cultivation  of  these  Gentians? 
Occasionally  one  hears  of  spreading  mats  of  <t. 
onidta  or  of  (t.  sino-ornatd,  if  there  he  any  differ- 
ence, but  there  is  an  absence  of  reliable  informa- 
tion about  their  requirements.  Planted  in  peat 
or  in  loam,  or  in  a  mixture  of  both  kept  porous 
by  the  addition  of  sand,  the  result  is  the  same — the 
plants  gradually  dwindle  and  disappear.  All,  how- 
ever, grow  fairly  well  in  pots  and  propagate 
readily  from  cuttings.  The  following  have  been 
tried: — Ci.  Fdrreri.  G.  Tjurrenrei,  (i.  ornata,  (t. 
sino-onuitd.  and  G.  Veifrhiorum.  One  notable  ex- 
ception is  (t.  F.  .':!().S,  which  has  been  named  autho- 
ritatively G.  (IdJnnicd,  but  which  Mr.  Farrer,  in 
his  book,  calls  G.  rurdomi,  while  he  describes  (r. 
dahur'un  as  dowdy  and  worthless.  G.  Punlomi 
(V .  ;>0o),  if  Mr.  Farrer  be  correct,  is  a  real  gem, 
flourishing  in  loam,  producing  abundantly  its  long- 
tubed  beautiful  bright  blue  flowers. 
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Lawns.     By  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

This  excellent  manual  is  designed  to  give  practical 
instruction  in  the  formation  of  new  lawns,  tennis 
courts,  bowling  greens,  putting  greens,  and  other 
areas  requiring  a  close,  dense  sward.  Information 
of  an  essentially  practical  nature  is  also  given  on 
the  upkeep  of  existing  swards  and  on  the  renova- 
tion of  those  which  have  become  unsatisfactory. 
Messrs.  Sutton's  success  in  tliis  connection  is  well 
known,  and  they  rightly  conjecture  that  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  bringing  turf  from  long  distances 
away  is  not  likely  to  be  followed  in  many  cases, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  sowing  down,  when 
properly  carried  out,  gives  a  much  more  satis- 
factory surface.  Complete  directions  are  given  for 
the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  soils,  for  levelling 
and  sowing,  quantities  being  quoted  for  different 
areas.  The  destruction  and  eradication  of  weeds  is 
also  dealt  with,  and  we  consider  the  manual  cheap 
at  2s.  6d. 

A  separate  leaflet  gives  the  prices  of  the  different 
mixtures  reconmiended  for  different  ])ur7)0ses, 
together  with  the  quantities  recommended  for 
various  areas.  Thus  anyone  can  estimate  accu- 
rately what  it  will  cost  to  carry  out  a  piece  of  work. 
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Current  Work  among  Herbaceous  Plants. 


ITH  the  advent  of 
November  the  iiow- 
I'ling  season  is  over 
and  the  majoiity  of 
deciduous  herba- 

ceous plants  are  fast 
dying  down.  Before 
the  withering  shoots 
are  quite  dead  and 
jefore  the  bulk  of 
the  plants  has  been 
cut  O'ver,  n  good 
ideOj  can  be  formed 
as  to  any  alterations  necessary.  During 
the  season  notes  may  have  been  made 
of  groups  that  were  too  close  or  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  lift,  divide  and  rearrange  the  varioais 
jjlants  or  groups  with  which  it  is.  desired  to 
deal.  In  all  cases  the  divisions  should  be 
made  as  small  as  possible,  replanting  only  those 
showing  tlie  strongest  growths  proceeding  from 
the  base  of  the  old  stems ;  this  will  generally 
be  on  the  outside  of  the  parent  clump.  Such 
]>lants  as  Asters  Phloxes  HeJeniuDis,  Heli- 
iiiitlii,  Rudbec]{ias,  Chrysanthcinunts  iiidxi- 
mtu)t,  C.  uli(jinosui\i,  Echinops,  Inuhis,  etc., 
may  all  be  dealt  with  at  present.  Some  how- 
ever are  luidoubtedly  better  left  till  spring, 
say  the  middle  of  March,  and  these  include, 
K)iiphofias,  Anthericums,  Scahiosas  and 
plants  with  throng-like  flesh  roots  generally. 
The  injuvN-  done  to  fleshy  roots  while  lifting 
is  more  readily  repaired  as  growth  advances 
than  if  the  plants  had  to  pass  the  winter  dor- 
mant as  iVir  as  top  growth  is  concerned. 
Ih'JpJt'ntiiinis  if  in  need  of  dividing  and  re- 
planting should  receive  special  cai-e.  Clumps 
n(jt  infrf^cpiently  become  hcllow  in  the  centre 
and  the  roots  are  extremely  brittle.  It  is  an 
oj)en  question  whether  they  are  better  dealt 
with  now  or  in  spring.  .  If  the  soil  of  the  dis- 
trict is  heavy  and  cold  proba,bly  spring  is  pre- 
ferable otherwise  the  Avork  may  safely  be  done 


now,  but  the  sooner  the  better.  Slugs  are  dire 
enemies  of  Delpliiuiums  and  even  during  mild 
spells  in  winter,  will  eat  out  the  points  of  the 
young  shoots,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the 
crowns  Avith  tine  ashes  as  a  protection  and 
through  which  the  shoots  will  grow  freely  in 
spring. 

In  all  cases  when  lifting  and  replanting  now, 
the  opportunity  should  be  seized  of  adding 
fresh  food  material  in  the  form,  oi  well  de- 
cayed manure  or  vegetable  refuse,  which  should  . 
be  thoroughly  mixed  with "  the  "  soil  and  not 
merely  placed  round  the  roots.  Fresh  soil,  is 
an  advantage  when  it  can  be  obtained,  also 
burnti  soil  and  wood  ashes  from  the  "garden  fire 
when  such  are  available.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  if  fine  herbaceous  plants  are  to'  be 
grown  the  soil  nuist  be  kept  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility,  in  fact  as  good  as  is  considered 
necessary  to  grow  good  vegetables. 

Herbaceous  plants'  are  now  so  numerous  that 
to<  make  a  selection  is  a  matter  of  sorne  diffi- 
culty and  must  be  very  largely  a  matter  O'f  tastQ 
and  means.  When  we  consider  only'  thos.e 
which  may  be  called  Florist's  flowers  .-such  as 
Delphiniinns,  Phloxes,  Pyrefhrimis,  Asters, 
Pieonics,  LiipiiiH,  and  many  others  eacli  con- 
taining scores  and  even  hundreds  of  purely 
garden  varieties,  it  will  be  easily,  seen  that  no 
individual  except  a  nurseryman  can  possibly 
grow  tliem  all  and  hence  will  only  grow 
such  as  he  may  like  or  can  afford.  This 
enoiTuoiis  number  and  variety,  however,  has 
advantages'  since  practically  evei-yone  .canlbe 
supplied  according  to  circumstances.  We 
have  tall,  medium'' naai'l  dwarf  plants,  spiing. 
summer  and  autumn  flpwers  and  again  where 
space  is  limited  the  . collection  may  be  limited 
to  such  as  are  dwarf  or  medium  in  height  ami 
suitable  for  eutting.  Among  medium  and 
dwarf  kinds  tlie  following  may  be  recoiii- 
mended :  — 

^Achillea  Ptanitica  Perry's  Variety,  "^'Alstroe- 
vierica     aurantiaca,    Aquilegias,     ^'Authericujii 
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LiJiago,  Aster  cordifolias  vars.  "^Astcr  cri- 
coid es  vars.  *  Aster  amellus  vars.  *Astcr  acris, 
Campamda'  latiloba,  *Campanula  persicifoUa 
vars.  *Catananche  coendea,  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximuyn,  in  variety,  Dclfiiinium  Bella- 
donna, *Doronicu)n  plantagiyieum ,  ^Echinacea 
purpurea  Taplow  var.,  -Erigcrun  speciosus, 
Eryngium  amcthystinuvi,  ^GypsuphUa  pani- 
cuiata  and  the  double  va,riety,  *Hdcniu)ii 
autumnale  pumilum,  Geranium,  grandifioruni, 
*Geum,  Mrs.  Bradshaiv,  Iris  fiavsecens,  Iris 
jiorentina,  ^Knipiiofia  corallimi,  Lupinus  poJy- 
phyllus  and  varieties,  ^Lychnis  alhar  ft.  pi. 
Lychnis  viscaria  splendens,  Lychnis  cha.lcc- 
donica,  Monarda  didyma,  '■'Pceonia  alhiflora 
vai-s.  Phloxes,  Pyrcthrums  any  varieties,  single 
and  double,  Linuni  perenne,  (Enothera  fruti- 
cosa,  ''•Rudbeckia  speciosa,  Papaver  pilosum, 
Sidalcca  Candida,  -Solidago  Gattingeri,  Pole- 
pionium  cceruleuni,  Verhascmns  Caledonia 
Lewanhia  and  A.  M.  Burnie,  and  Veronica 
longifolia.  The  above  is  but  a  selection  suitable 
for  a  garden  of  medium  size;  those  tnarkcd  ivitJt 
an  asterisk  are  all  suitable  for  cutting. 

Linn^ea  borealis. 

The  note  in  the  October  number  about  this 
miniature  member  of  the  Honey-suckle  family 
reminds  me  how,  many  years  ago,  I  used  to 
collect  bookplates,  and  how  I  made  over 
my  collection  to  a  lady  with  a  pair  of 
bright  eyes  whom  I  have  never  seen 
since.  I  do  not  regret  the  gift,  but  I  wish  1 
had  kept  one  of  the  lot,  apparently  the  book- 
plate of  Carl  von  Linne.  The  device  was  an 
engraving  of  Linncea  borealis,  with  the  motto — 
Tantus  amor  fiorum.  (so  strong  is  the  love  of 
flowers).  It  may  possibly  have  been  no  more 
than  a,  bookplate  once  used  for  the  library  of 
the  Linnaean,Societ\  ;  whereof  I  regret  to  say 
I  am  no  longer  a  fellow.  Perhaps  one  of  yoiu- 
readers  may  know  whether  such  has  been  the 
case.  I  quite  forget  out  of  what  book  the 
plate  was  taken.  I  found  it  while  rummaging 
among  a  box  of  odd  and  discarded  volumes  in 
the  basement  of  a  Scottish  country  house. 

Monteith.  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Kew  Notes. 

Lovers  of  Conifers  have  found  very  much 
of  interest  in  the  Kew  Pinetum  this  autumn. 
Many  of  the  Pines  have  coned  freely,  notably 
P.  Armandi  and  P.  Ayacahuite,  young  trees  of 
which  are  very  attractive.  The  most  note- 
worthy is  a  cone  on  the  tree  of  P.  Lambertiana 
about  65  feet  high.  It  is  only  about  10  inches 
long,  though  cones  double  this  length  have 
been  recorded.  The  tree  of  Picea  Breweriana, 
the  weeping  spruce  of  the  Siskiyou  vwuntains. 


has  recently  matured  ten  or  a  dozen  cones, 
the  seeds  in  which  appear  to  be  good.  The 
tree  is  about  12  feet  high,  and  bore  the  droop- 
ing cylindricial  cones,  which  are  8^  inches 
long,  near  the  top.  A  small  tree  of  Cupressu:i 
formosensis,  the  Giant  Cypi'ess  of  Formosa, 
7  feet  high,  has  several  small  cones  near  the 
summit'.  It  belongs  to  the  Chamaecyparis 
section,  closely  allied  to  C.  obtusa,  with  cones 
under  ^  inch  in  diameter. 

Chinese  Viburnums. — Among  autumn  fruit- 
ing shrubs  two  of  the  newer  Chinese  Vibur- 
nums are  conspicuously  attractive  with 
brilliant  red  fruits.  V.  lobophyllum  was  first 
introduced  from  Western  China  in  1901  by- 
Mr.  El.  H.  Wilson,  The  large  clusters  of  red 
fruits,  J-inch  in  diameter,  ripen  during  Septem- 
ber. V .  betulifolium  is  equally  attractive,  and 
was  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  1901. 
The  fruits  npen  three  oi'  four  weeks  later,  and 
individually  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  of 
V.  lohuphyllum. 

Ilex  vekticillata. — This  deciduous  Holly, 
or  Winterberry,  fruits  freely  most  seasons  at 
Kew.  This  is  no  doubt  because  a  large  num- 
ber of  bushes  are  grown  together,  thus  en- 
suring pollination,  as  Hollies  are  frequently 
unisextual.  The  bushes  of  Ilex  {Prinos  ver- 
ticillata  are  8  or  9  feet  high  and  freely 
branched.  The  shining  scarlet  ben*ies  cluster 
freely  on  the  twigs  which  are  very  showy  to 
cut  for  decoration.  A  native  of  Eastern  North 
Americai,  the  Winterberry  was  first  introduced 
in  1736. 

OxYDENDRUM  ARBOREUM. — Another  name  for 
the  Sorrel  Tree  is  Andromeda  arborca.  It 
was  first  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  though  still  comparatively 
little  grown.  In  a  wild  state  a  tree  up  to'  40 
feet  to  50  feet,  in  height  the  Oxydendroii 
belongs  to  the  Ericaceae,  thriving  where  Piho- 
dodendrons  and  Arbutus  are  happy.  It  is 
valuable  as  a  flowering  shrub  or  small  tree  in 
July  and  August.  These  are  white  and  though 
small  are  freely  produced  in  lax  panicles.  The 
most  showy  period,  however,  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  foliage  tura  to  glowing  red  and 
yellow  before  falling.  A  Native  of  the  Eastern 
United  States,  imported  seeds  are  the  usual 
means  of  increase. 

A.  O. 

The  College   Gardens, 

Ballsbridge. 

Amid  many  troubles  the  College  Gardens  pur- 
sue their  way  calm  and  serene.  Maintained  by 
Trinity  College,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Bot- 
any School  of  that  world-famed  institution, 
few  gardens  contain,  within  so  small  a 
compass,    so    many    plants    of    botanical    and 
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horticultural  interest.  The  conservatories 
though  neither  large  or  numerous  an- 
stocked  with  a  wonderfully  representative 
collection  of  such  genera  as  cannot  be  perman- 
ently grown  in  the  open.     Orchids  are  quite  a 


here  and  there ;  the  Kaffir  Lily,  Schizostylis 
cocci nea,  waved  its  spikes  of  scarlet  (lowers  by 
the  Lily  Pond  and  elsewhere;  Nymphaeas  were 
still  bloominq;  aoad  as  in  other  gardens  this  y<>ar, 
have    made    a    wonderful    display    despite    the 


Chrysanthemum  maximum.         A  good  herbaceous  plant. 
Divide  at  intervals  of  two  years  or  so. 


feature  especially  a  fine  lot  of  Siamese  species, 
some  as  yet  not  identified.  Several  Rhododen- 
drons from  the  same  country  await  definite  de- 
termination on  flowering.  Palms  and  Aroids 
are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  such  mainly  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical orders. 

Out  of  doors  are  many  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful plants.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  early 
October,  colonies  of  Cyclamen  neapoUtanuni 
and  Crocus  speciosus  brightened  many  comers 


sunles.s  summer.  Eock  plants  tho^ugh  largely 
out  of  flower  at  this  time,  were  all  the  same, 
in  a  flourshing  condition,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  note  the  healthy  colonies  of  Saxifraya 
uppositifoUa  as  well  as  many  of  the  best  of  the 
Kabscliia  section. 

Trees  and  shrubs  form  a  worthy  feature  of 
the  College  Gardens  and  niimerous  notable 
examples  are  to  be  seen.  HamanieJis  virghiica 
flourishes  and  frequently  outgrows  its  bounds. 
Although  still  in  leaf  the  branches  were  thickly 
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furnished  witli  the  jDeculiar  small  xfUow 
liowers.  In  several  places  the  Himalayan 
Birch  was  conspicuous,  the  cream  coloured 
branches  showing  up  well  amid  the  surround- 
ing foliage,  Berberidupsis  coraUhia  rambles 
freely  through  the  branches  of  a  neighbouring 
climber  rejoicing  in  cool  soil  and  shade.  By 
the  walls  of  the  yards  and  houses,  many  good 
plants  are  gro\\T:i,  Carpentaria  caJifornica,  Ein- 
bothrium  coccinciuu,  Salvias  of  various  species, 
Eucrijpliia  c'prdijolia,  etc(.  Cold  fraines  too 
contain  many  rare  plants  in  pots  and  pans,  such 
as,  Linmea  borealis  Speirantha  convaUarioidoi, 
the  rare  Mohria.  caffruriun  and  a  collection  of 
hardy  terrestrial  orchids  collected  and  sent 
home  from  France.  Perhaps  the  rarest  and 
most  notable  tree  in  the  garden  is  Quercus 
incxicana  a  semi-evergreen  species  probably 
not  known  elsewhere  in  cultivation.  Altogether 
the  gardens  are  full  of  interest  and  reflect 
great  credit  on  Professor  Henry  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  S.  G.  Wild,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
care  and  cultivation  of  the  collections. 


B. 


Yucca    gloriosa. 


This  plant  flowered  during  the  so-called  sum- 
mer of  1920,  in  the  Eock  Garden,  Killiney 
Castle,  Co.  Dublin.  Two  heads  of  flower  ap- 
]ieared  simultaneously  side  by  side  on  the 
l)lant,  and  grew  steadily,  being  at  about  their 
best  when  this  photo  \^■as  taken.  Owing  to  the 
continuous  wet  they  did  not,  even  in  this  very 
favoured  situation,  remain  long  in  bloom,  the 
individual  flowers  appearing  to  rot  off  at  the 
main  stem  very  quickly.  There  are  several 
gi'oups  of  Yuccas  a,bout  this  neighbourhood, 
but  it  is  the  first  time  two  heads  of  flower  have 
thown  as  in  this  photo  on  the  one  plant. 

E.  C.  McM.  S. 


Fruit  Growing  in  Co.  Limericks 

SiTUATKi)  iiiidwuy  between  [iimerick  and  Foynes, 
and  within  about  three  miles  of  the  River  Shannon, 
one  enters  the  village  of  Pallaskenry.  It  is  known 
to  the  people  around  as  Pallantine.  Here  on  every 
side  even  the  casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  fruit  trees  are  extensively  grown,  for  in  the 
gardens  of  the  cottager  and  farmer  one  is  greeted 
with  either  the  fruit  or  branches  of  the  trees  peep- 
ing over  the  fences.  Some  of  these  orchards  are  of 
long  standing,  but  a  very  large  number,  also,  are 
of  recent  introduction.  Tlie  latter  must  be 
credited  to  the  account  of  the  Instructor  in  Horti- 
culture, Mr.  J.  Malone.  It  is  really  pleasing 
to  travel  through  the  county  and  see  in  nearly 
every  cottage  garden  from  three  to  thirty-six  Apple 
trees  growing;  and  in.  all  cases  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  growing  between  them.  The  planting  of 
those  trees  in  the  cottage  gardens  so  extensively 
was  the  result  of  the  scheme  of  planting  fruit  trees 


for  smaU  liolders,  which  is  in  operation  luider  the 
County  Conunittee  of  Agriculture,  Jjimerick — it  also 
is  in  operation  in  the  other  counties  in  Ireland — 
the  planting  of  wliich  is  carried  out  under  the 
directions  of  the  Horticultural  Instructor. 

A  special  planting  scheme  of  recent  introduction 
has  also  been  very  much  availed  of,  and  a  very 
large  numr)er  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  fruits  have 
been  planted.  Forest  trees  have  been  largely 
planted  also,  thus  going  to  show  how  popular  the 
scheme  is  and  the  interest  taken  in  planting  among 
the  people. 

It  is  wonderful  the  effect  the  planting  of  those 
fruit  trees,  &c.,  has  produced  throughout  the 
county.  The  people  delight  in  their  fruit  trees, 
and  can  tell  one  the  names  of  each  variety  which 
does  not  do  well  in  their  soil.  Those  particular 
varieties  they  do  not  keep  as  an  eyesore,  but  after 
experimenting  and  finding  they  do  not  do  satis- 
factorily, they  inuuediately  discard  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  root  them  up  and  l)uru 
them,  as  might  be  expected,  but  they  cut  them  over 
and  graft  on  others  which  have  been  proved  re- 
liable. 

The  farmers,  also,  have  planted  extensively 
under  this  latter  scheme,  and  on  some  approach 
to  nearly  every  farmstead  is  to  be  seen  orchards  of 
from  half  an  acre  in  extent  upwards,  of  nicely 
pruned,  healthy  fruit  trees,  of  proved  relialjility. 

One  such  orchard  I  visited  deserves  special  men- 
tion. It  is  situated  in  the  townland  of  KildimO; 
Palla.skenry,  and  its  owner,  Mr.  P.  Sullivan,  is  a 
most  skilled  fruit  grower.  Mr.  Sullivan's  holding 
at  this  place  only  consists  of  ,'5  acres,  \\  acres  of 
wliich  he  has  converted  into  an  orchard.  The 
balance  is  a  poor,  barren  bit  of  ground,  with  al)out 
four  inches  of  surface  on  the  face  of  rock. 

In  the  upper  portion  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  orchard, 
Bramley  Seedling  and  Worcester  Pearmain  are 
planted  in  alternate  lines;  and  to  see  the  conical- 
shaped,  yellowish  and  bright  scarlet  Worcester 
sliowing  through  the  intersects  of  the  large,  round 
green  Bramley  was  indeed  very  fine. 

"  You  have  a  magnificent  crop,"  I  remarked  to 
Mr.  Sullivan. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  '"  they  are  not  at  all  bad." 

"  When,"  I  asked,  "  did  you  commence  fruit- 
growing ?  " 

"  All  my  life,"  he  said,  "  I  was  interested 
in  fruit-growing  and  gardening  generally.  It 
is  over  forty  years  ago  since  I  bought  my  first 
Apple  trees,  at  a  nursery  sale  in  Inmerick.  Of  all 
the  kinds  I  got  then  I  have  only  retained  one  now. 
That  one  is  a  very  nice  early  Apple,  but  I  do  not 
know  its  name.  Some  people  call  it  the  English 
Peach.  They  are  all  pulled  and  sent  to  market 
now.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  original  tree,  but 
grafts  of  it  on  other  stocks.  Other  varieties  I  kept 
getting  as  I  went  along,  until  I  had  my  one  and 
a  half  acres  planted.  That  was  all  the  good  land 
I  had.  If  I  had  ten  acres  more  I  would  plant  them 
with  fruit  trees.  In  latter  years  I  have  got  the 
varieties  recommended  by  the  County  Instructor, 
and  they  have  done  extra  well. 

"  What  varieties  do  you  find  most  suitable  for 
vour  soil  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  You  cannot  heat  Braniley,  I>ane's,  Allnigton, 
and  Worcester.  Alihough  I  grow  a  good  numl)er 
of  other  varieties,  they  do  best,  as  you  can  see.  Any 
variety  that  does  not  do  well  I  cut  it  over  and  graft 
the  above  kinds  on  to  the  stocks.  Occasionally  I 
graft  some  other  kinds  to  try  them." 

"  How  do  you  manure  your  trees  ?  "  I  next  asked. 

"  That,"  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  "  is  a  very  important 
question.    I  do  not  believe  in  putting  a  small  quau- 
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tity  of  uuinure  in  a  ring  aiuvuid  each  tree.  It  may 
work  out  all  right  with  small  trees,  but  in  an 
orchard  where  you  have  large  trees  it  is  far  better 
to  spread  plenty  of  farmyard  manure  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  orchard,  as  then  all  the  sur- 
face roots,  no  matter  how  far  they  extend,  are  sure 
to  get  food.  I  give  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  and  a 
heavy  application  of  farmyard  manure  each  year. 
For  a  numt)er  of  years  I  kept  between  the  rows 
cultivated,  and  grew  all  kinds  of  vegetable  crops 
and  Strawberries,  but  now  the  trees  have  got  too 
large,  and  it  is  all  let  out  in  grass." 

"  Do  you  find  spraying  pays?  "  I  here  inquired. 

"  Yes,  very  much  so.     You  cannot  grow  Apples 


autiunn  display  either  in  the  herbaceous  border, 
tlae  front  of  a  sunny  shrubbery,  or  as  noted  in  the 
Rock  Garden. 

Fothergilla  Gardeni,  a  native  of  the  Southern 
States  of  America,  is  a  neat  and  attractive  shrub 
for  peat  or  sandy  soils  free  from  lime.  Now  in 
October  it  is  beautiful,  in  a  peat  bed  near  the  lily 
pond,  the  leayes  a  study  in  scarlet  and  gold.  In 
the  same  bed  the  rare  LeitnerUi  jioridann  has  this 
year  made  fine  growth,  and  evidently  enjoys  a 
moist  summer.  This  interesting  native  of  Florida 
has  not  yet  flowered  at  Glasnevin,  but  may  do  so 
as  it  increases  in  vigour. 

roUjiionum  (■(impunxdutum   is  an  attractive  her- 


suitable  for  market  without  spraying  properly. 
The  County  In.structor  and  myself  have  sprayed  in 
winter  with  the  Caustic  spray,  and  it  is  the  real 
thing.  It  simply  cut  moss  and  all  foreign  matter 
off  the  trees.  Look  how  clean  and  healthy  they  are 
now.  Sometimes,  after  a  slight  shower  of  rain,  I 
come  out  with  some  buckets  of  lime,  and  scatter  it 
through  the  branches.  I  find  this  very  good  also. 
I  also  spray  with  Copper  Sulphate  and  Arsenate  of 
lead." 

I  left  Mr.  Sullivan,  fully  convinced  from  what  I 
had  seen  that  if  others  followed  in  his  footsteps  we 
would  not  be  depending  on  imported  fruit. 

J.  J.  Cleary. 

Notes  from  Glasnevin  ♦ 

femtostignui  ]V'iUinoffiini(i ,  near  the  middle  of 
October,  made  a  pretty  picture  in  the  rock  garden, 
its  slender,  yet  wiry,  shoots  terminated  by  panicles 
of  beautiful  azure  V)lue  flowers.  Planted  in  quan- 
tity, this  delightful  plant  would  be  useful  for  an 


baceous  plant  for  late  flowering.  Scarcely  gooa 
enough  for  a  ))order  of  choice  plants  perhaps,  it  is 
nevertheless  welcome  at  this  season,  and  can  l)e 
usefully  employed  in  shrubberies  and  in  the  wild 
garden.  It  bears  profusely  small  campanulate, 
white  flowers,  tinged  pink  on  stout  shoots  some 
three  feet  high.  Another  good  late  flowering 
Knotweed  is  /'.  moUe,  with  rather  smaller  white 
flowers  and  a  more  branched  inflorescence. 

Fruiting  shrubs  are  now  showing  up  well  about 
the  grounds,  and  none  is  more  conspicuous  than 
Cotoneaster  (ipphitutta,  its  rich  red  fruits  making 
a  truly  beautiful  display.  This  species  is  said  to 
be  a  synonym  of  Cotonedster  ])ielsiav<i,  but  is 
greatly  superior  to  C.  IJielsiuna  eleijans,  the  only 
form  of  that  species  in  cultivation  at  Glasnevin. 

Biirhernes  are  often  conspicuous  in  autumn  by 
reason  of  their  beautiful  berries,  and  already 
species  like  ^^"lhon;l\  agyrec/ata,  hrevipaniciilatu, 
rmttii,  &c.,  are  colouring  well,  but  owing  to  the 
collection  having  lieen  moved  to  a  new  location 
last  spring,  the  majority  are  fruiting  less  freely 
this  season.    An  exception  is  an  un-named  species 
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raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Gardens  liy 
Bees,  Ltd.,  and  gathered  hy  tlicir  eoUoctor  in 
Bhutan  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet.  This  is 
"  roped  "  with  berries,  hirger  and  deeper  in  colour 
than  those  of  B.  ]Vilson;v. 

Echinacea  purpurea,  Taplow  variety,  is  a  gem 
among  late  flowering  herbaceous  plants.  Growing 
somewhat  over  three  feet  liigh,  it  produces  freely 
in  late  sinnmer  and  autumn,  handsome  heads  of 
flowers,  the  outer  florets  of  a  rich,  reddish  purple. 
Clumps  of  this  fine  plant  associate  well  with  other 
late-flowering  herbaceous  plants,  such  as  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  Anemone  japonica,  Kniphofias,  &c. 
Propagation  is  readily  effected  by  removing  suit- 
able "  eyes  "  in  spring  when  they  should  be 
potted  up  and  kept  in  a  frame  until  well  rooted. 
They  can  then  be  planted  out.  This  variety  was 
acquired  for  the  Glasnevin  collection  from  Messrs. 
Barr,  Taplow,  Bucks. 

The  orchid  houses  are  now  gay  and  interesting 
with  a  fine  collection  of  species  and  hybrids  in 
flower.  In  the  middle  of  October  the  following 
were  in  full  beauty  : — Dimorphorchis  Lovii,  with 
pendent  racemes,  six  to  seven  feet  in  lengtli,  and 
bearing  twenty-four  flowers,  the  first  two  at  the 
base  being  of  a  rich  yellow  with  small,  brown 
scattered  spots,  the  others  pale  greenish  yellow, 
with  larger  spots  often  confluent;  Vancla  tricolor 
grandiflora,  Ci/rnJiidium,  Finlaysonianum,  Co'lo- 
gyne  ocellafa  maj'ima,  Epiclendrum  rifeJJiiium 
majus,  (''irrliopefalum  nrnatissimum,  Cirrhopeta- 
lum  MicJioVitzii,  OdoittogJossum,  TJroskinneri, 
Pleione  in.acuJata.  Odoniioda.  papilio  gattonensis, 
Catasetum  Mrstedii,  Cattleya  Marovii,  Odontioda 
Lamheauiava,  Htenoglottis  firnbriafa,  Vanda 
coerulea,  Odontuglossum  eximium  Xanthotes, 
Lielio-caWeya,  Priam  (C.  Harri soniana  x  L.  c. 
callistoglossa),  Dendrohium,  Curtisii  aureum 
Cattleya  Eurydice  (Aclandife  x  lahiattv),  Cattleya 
Iris  (bicolor  x  Dowiana),  Dendrohivm  ('o'logyite, 
Neobenthamia  gracilis,  Ccelogyne  fuliginosum, 
Paphiopedihim,  Sir  Pedrers  Puller,  P.  Arthuria- 
num  pulchellum,  P.  Tr'oilus  Lord  Nelson,  P. 
Gaston  Pulteel,  P.  Kirnb(dHanum,  P.  Thalia,  Mrs. 
F.  Wellesley,  P.  Curtisii,  P.  ccnanthum  superbum, 
P.  insigne,  good  varieties;  P.  Tnemnon  magnifi- 
cwrn,  P.  Thalia  magnificum,  P.  Bosettii,  P.  Lord 
Derby,  P.  regale,  P.  Felicity,  P.  Chestersianum, 
P.  Ashburtonise,  P.  Harrisiamim,  Phragmopedi- 
lum  conchiferum,  P.  Sedeni. 

The  greenhouse,  familiarly  known  as  the  Camellia 
House,  displays  fine  groups  of  Salvia,  splendens. 
Cyclamens,  Neriiies  in  great  variety,  Plectranthus 
Mahoni,  Chironia  linoides.  Primula  obconica,  a 
fine  collection  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  interspersed 
with  Calceolaria,  Burbidgei,  &c.  Several  Chrysan- 
themums of  the  large-flowered  class  were  well  open, 
but  the  main  display  of  these  will  not  be  in  full 
beauty  till  mid-November. 


The  Fruit  Plonting  Season. 

There  is  probably  no  better  month  than 
November  for  planting  fruit  trees  and  bushes. 
The  reasons  for  this  have  frequently  been  urged 
in  Irish  Gardening.  The  soil  is  moist,  but  not  yet 
too  cold,  hence  the  trees  or  bushes  are  able  to  begin 
establishing  themselves  right  away.  Although 
leafless,  numerous  young  feeding  roots  are  formed 
in  autumn,  and  these  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  plants  in  spring,  being  ready  to  absorb  food 
material  at  once  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
new  growths  to  push  forth.     It  is  advisable,,  then. 


for  all  intending  planters  to  push  on  with  planting 
whenever  the  surface  is  suital)le  for  working  on. 

For  small  gardens  bush  fruits  are  extremely 
useful,  notably  Gooseberries,  Black  Currants,  Red 
Currants,  and  Raspberries.  For  larger  gardens. 
Apples,  in  addition  to  bush  fruits,  are  most  profit- 
able. 

In  every  case  the  ground  to  be  planted  should  be 
trenched  at  least  two  feet  deep ;  poor  soil  nuist  be 
enriched  by  whatever  means  are  available,  either 
by  incorporating  decayed  vegetable  matter  or  well- 
rotted  manure. 

In  the  case  of  heavy  soils  attention  must  be  paid 
to  drainage,  but  the  necessity  or  otherwise  for  this 
can  only  be  determined  on  the  spot.  For  small 
gardens,  and  indeed  for  orchards,  the  best  form  of 
Apple  tree  is  the  l)ush  or  pyramid.  Standards  in 
orchards  are  capable  of  bearing  enormous  crops, 
but  the  labour  in  harvesting  the  fruit  is  consider- 
able, and  unless  in  very  sheltered  positions  the  loss 
from  autumn  gales  is  often  grievous.  Bush  trees 
are  more  easily  pruned  and  sprayed,  and  the  crop 
is  more  easily  gathered.  We  refer  more  particu- 
larly to  cottagers,  with  anything  from  a  rood  to  an 
acre,  and  small  farmers  who  may  be  able  to  plant 
an  acre  or  more.  When  an  acre  or  more  has  to  be 
prepared  for  planting,  ploughing  may  be  resorted 
to,  using  the  subsoiling  plough  to  ensure  the 
ground  being  deeply  worked.  Whenever  possible, 
it  is  good  practice  to  thoroughly  manure  and  culti- 
vate the  ground  the  summer  previous  to  planting, 
and  crop  it  with  Potatoes  or  some  other  root  crop 
which  will  be  harvested  before  November;  then  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  clean  and  level  the  surface 
before  planting  the  trees  or  bushes. 

The  following  kinds  have  been  recommended  by 
the  Department  for  cultivation  in  Ireland  :  — 

Gooseberries. — Crown  Bob,  medium,  red;  Whin- 
ham's  Industry,  large,  red,  and  useful  for  gather- 
ing green;  Langley  Green,  good  for  early  market- 
ing, and  of  fine  flavour  when  ripe. 

Black  Currants. — Boskoop  Giant,  Baldwin,  and 
Victoria. 
Red  Currants. — Baby  Castle  and  Scotch  Bed. 
Raspberries. — Superlative,  very  fine  where  it  will 
grow,  but  not  successful  everywhere.  Failing 
Superlative,  Bath's  Perfection  is  a  very  god  Rasp- 
berry. 

Apples  (Dessert). — AlUngton  Pippin,  for  use 
November  to  January;  Beauty  of  Bath,  August; 
(rascoyne's  Scarlet,  November  and  December; 
James  Grieve,  October  and  November;  Charles 
Boss,  November;  Worcester  Pearmain,  September 
and  October. 

Apples  (Cooking). — Bismarck,  October  and 
November;  BramJey's  Seedling,  December  to 
April;  Early  Victoria,  August  and  September; 
Grenadier,  September  and  October;  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  December  to  April;  Newton  Wonder,  De- 
cember to  May. 

There  are  mtiny  other  varieties,  and  it  becomes 
a  question  of  discovering  which  do  best  in  any 
particular  district.  Much  depends  also  on  the 
purpose  for  which  Apples  are  grown — whether  for 
private  use  or  for  marketing.  In  the  former  case  a 
greater  number  of  varieties  might  be  grown  giving 
a  longer  season  and  a  more  regular  supply  annu- 
ally. When  it  is  desired  to  grow  a  large  number 
of  varieties  in  a  limited  space  attention  should  be 
given  to  single  cordons  which  can  be  planted  as 
close  as  two  feet  apart,  either  trained  on  wire 
fences  or  to  single  stakes.  Bush  trees  require 
usually  fifteen  feet  from  tree  to  tree.  Currants  and 
Gooseberries  should  be  planted  six  feet  apart,  and 
Raspberries  four  feet  between  the  stools. — Hortu^, 
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Famous   Netherland   Horticultural 
Centres. 

By  Mr.  J.  van  den  Berg. 

IV. 

The  Westland   District. 

The  Westland  district  is  the  most  outstanding 
centre  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  and  fine 
fruit,  both,  especially  under  glass.  Although  the 
history  of  this  horticultural  centre  dates  back 
very  many  years,  the  rise  first  took  place  after 
the  introduction  of  glass  cultivation,  about  the 
year  1890,  the  time  when  span-roofed  glass-houses 
first  were  used ;  since  then  this  district  has  de- 
veloped enormously,  and  has  become  of  great  im- 
portance. The  Westland  district  is  situated 
between  the  cities  of  the  Hague  in  the  north  and 
Rotterdam  in  the  south,  running  parallel  with  the 
North  Sea,  and  including  the  well-known  nursery 
places.  Monster,  Naaldwijk,  Gravenzunde,  and 
Loosduinen.  This  district  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  of  the  bulb-growing  district,  the 
soil  being  mostly  similar  to  this,  and  also  called  by 
the  Dutch  name  Geestgrond,  a  sandy,  fertile  soil. 

The  main  crops  of  fruit  and  vegetables  cultivated 
in  the  Westland  district  are  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Grapes,  Peaches,  &c.,  and  the  expanse  of 
glass  used  for  these  is  enormous.  Of  what  impor- 
tance the  cultivation  under  glass  is  to  the  nursery- 
men, and  what  good  results  are  obtained  by  this 
method  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  between 
the  years  1904  and  1912  the  cultivation  vmder  glass 
was  increased  by  200  per  cent.,  while  in  the  same 
years  the  outdoor  cultivation  increased  only  by  42 
per  cent. 

The  cultivation  in  the  Westland  is  carried 
out  imder  three  different  forms  of  glass — namely, 
frames,  glasshouses  and  warehouses.  The  culti- 
vation in  frames,  principally  hotbeds  heated  by  a 
certain  quantity  of  horse  manure,  is  the  oldest 
method.  The  lights  consist  of  one  sheet  of  glass, 
and  they  are  principally  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  Sown  in  January,  the 
first  Cucumbers  are  saleable  from  April.  Green  and 
yellow  Cucumbers  are  cultivated,  the  first  for  the 
export  to  foreign  countries,  the  second  for  the  in- 
land market.  In  winter  time  the  frames  are 
mostly  used  for  the  cultivation  of  Carrots.  During 
late  years,  however,  the  cultivation  of  Cucumbers 
in  hothouses  has  increased  very  much,  whereby 
nicer  fruits  are  obtained,  and  so  the  nurserymen 
are  independent  of  the  horse  manure,  which  is 
very  hard  to  get. 

These  hot-hoiises  heated  by  hotwater  pipes  have 
a  measurement  of  12  feet  wide,  8  feet  high,  and  120 
feet  to  150  feet  long,  while  mostly  five  or  more 
houses  are  bviilt  together  to  prevent  the  loss  of  heat. 

Larger  hothovises  are  used  for  Tomatoes, 
which  are  double  as  wide  as  the  first  named,  while 
the  hot  and  cold  houses  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
Grapes  are  still  bigger.  The  cultivation  of  Grapes 
has  reached,  in  the  Westland  district,  an  extra- 
ordinary perfection,  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  This 
cultivation,  introduced  in  1647  by  a  priest  of  the 
name  of  Franciscus  Verburgh,  and  originally  cul- 
tivated along  walls  covered  with  glass,  has  enlarged 
enormously  during  late  years  in  hot  and  cold 
houses,  and  fresh  Grapes  cultivated  here  are  to  be 
found  on  the  market  in  large  quantity  from  the 
beginning  of  May  to  the  end  of  November.  The 
varieties   of    Grapes   cultivated    in   the   Westland 


district  are  Frankenthaler,  Gross  Colman,  and 
Black  Alicante. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  in  the  warehouses.  These  houses  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  fact  that  many  different 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  cultivated  here,  and  they 
accord  in  this  respect  with  the  warehouses  in 
which  different  articles  are  sold.  A  warehouse  is 
a  very  extensive  glass  plain,  consisting  of  a  very 
great  number  of  oblong  glasshouses  of  5  feet  to  6 
feet  high,  of  which  the  partition  walls  are  want- 
ing, so  that  one  complete  house  is  obtained,  there 
being  no  walls  whatever.  The  skeleton  consists 
mostly  of  iron,  which  is  made  rust-free,  or  of  con- 
crete. The  roof  is  made  of  ordinary  lights,  and  is 
removable,  and  is  usually  taken  off  from  November 
to  January,  so  that  while  digging  and  dvuiging, 
the  ground  is  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the 
influence  of  nature,  and  obtains  the  natural 
benefit. 

One  such  warehouse  often  covers  an  area  of  about 
one  and  a  quarter  acres,  and  has  a  roof  consisting 
of  4,000  lights.  In  pre-war  time  the  expenses  for 
such  a  warehouse  without  artificial  heating 
amounted  to  £1,500;  thus  readers  may  see  the 
extent  of  this  sort  of  glasshouse,  and  will  find  that 
the  warehouse  is  a  real  glass  palace.  From  the 
beginning  of  January  the  warehouses  are  cropped 
with  Lettuces  and  Spinach  as  the  first  crop,  after 
that  Cauliflowers  as  the  second,  and  Tomatoes  or 
Cucumbers  as  the  third. 

In  addition  to  the  cultivations  already  named, 
with  which  are  Peaches,  Strawberries,  Currants, 
Beans,  &c.,  the  outdoor  cultivation  of  Asparagus 
takes  a  considerable  place  in  the  Westland  dis- 
trict, not  as  in  Great  Britain,  where  Asparagus  is 
used  in  a  green  state,  but  white,  and  it  is  cut  from 
the  ground  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It 
is  then  trussed  into  bvmdles  of  IJ  lb.  weight. 

Just  as  we  saw  in  Aalsmeer,  the  products  of  the 
Westland  nurseries  are  not  exported  by  the 
nurseryman  himself,  but  they  are  brought  to  the 
auction,  called  "  Veiling,"  where  they  are  bought 
by  exporters  who  only  deal  with  the  trade.  This 
system  is  adopted  in  nearly  the  whole  Dutch  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade.  Not  to  speak  of  all  the  profits 
of  this  system,  work  and  trouble  in  this  way  are 
divided,  and  while  the  risk  of  cultivation  is  for  the 
nurseryman,  the  risk  of  trade  is  for  the  trader, 
and  each  is  able  to  devote  wholly  to  the  cultivation, 
or  to  the  trade.  For  this  purpose  in  the  Westland 
district  several  buildings,  with  the  appurtenances 
of  packing  sheds,  sheds  for  empty  cases,  &c.,  are 
erected — all  the  property  of  the  society  of  which 
both  parties,  nurserymen  and  traders,  are  mem- 
bers. Expenses  and  salaries  of  the  staff  are  also 
paid  by  the  society.  A  sale  depot  is  mostly  situated 
near  a  canal,  and  a  side  canal  goes  through  it.  At 
the  time  the  "  Veiling  "  starts,  the  canoes  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  arrive,  each  according  to  its 
range  number.  In  the  sale  depot,  with  the  canal 
in  the  centre,  the  buyers  sit  (amphitheatre-like) 
on  elevated  seats,  while  on  the  other  side  is  the 
administration  and  an  electrical  auctioneering 
apparatus.  This  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  large 
clock  face  marked  with  figures  and  a  pointer  in 
the  centre,  is  fixed  to  the  wall. 

Briefly,  the  procedure  is  as  follows  : — A  canoe 
with  fruit  and  vegetables  comes  into  the  side 
canal,  and  the  buyers  facing  the  apparatus 
look  from  their  places  at  the  quality.  Now 
the  pointer  on  the  apparatus  travels  round 
indicating  the  prices  on  the  disc,  from  high 
to  low,  whilst  on  a  board  beside  the  apparatus 
numbers  can  spring    out    to    indicate  the  various 
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buyers,,  who,  sitting  on  heiK-hcs^  each  has  a  .linger 
on' an  eleetrie  l)ntton.  ^Ylu■n  anyone  presses  his 
liiittnn  the  pniiitor  stops  at  the  priee  tlien  reached. 


tliroiigli  tiu.'ir  slsill  and  liard  hiljour,  produce  goods 
of  high  qnality-and  take  a  consi-d-era-ble-place-on 
tlie  foreign  markets. 


^ 


A  Well-grown  CoitnoN  Apple  Tree. 

and  the  buyer's  number  appears  on  tlie  board  in 
red.  The  sale  is  carried; on  in  this  way  without  any 
noise  or  dispute,  and  in  this  manner  they  are  able 
to  sell  the  contents  of  one  hundred  canoes  in  less 
than  three  hours. 

After  being  sold,  the  canoe  leaves  the  sale  depot, 
and  the  contents  are  carefully  and  cjuickly  packed 
for  export,  generally  to  Germ;niy.  Great  Britain, 
and  in  later  years  also  to  Scandinavia  and  the 
United  States  (especially  Grapes).  The  export  to 
Germany  takes  place  directly  from  the  sale  depots 
by  railway,  to  Great  Britain  by  ))oats  ria  Rotter- 
,dam  and  Hook  of  Holland.  Twenty-four  hours 
later,  after  being  gathered  in  the  glasshouses,  the 
products  are  to  be  found  on  the  market  in  foreign 
countries. 

To  finish,  I  give  some  figures  of  this  export  at 
rate.s  in  1913: — 25  millions  of  Cucumbers,  half  a 
million  cwt.  of  Tomatoes,,  5,140  cwt.  Grapes,  and  so 
on.  Eeaders  will  clearly  see  the  importance  of  the 
We.stland     district.     ))y    which     the     nurservmen. 


Artificial    Manures* 

By  E.  T.  Ellis.  Woetwood,  Ecclesall,  Sheffield. 

Their  Use  in  the  Winter   Months. 

Much  has  been  written  against  the  use  of  artificial 
manures  in  winter,  the  popular  idea  being  that  the 
time  to  ai)ply  them  is  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
when  the  plants  are  growing.  Writers  boldly 
assert  that  artificicils  are  useless  in  winter  as  sub- 
stitutes for  dinigs,  that  they  reduce  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  that  tlie  troubles  of  the  gardener  who 
gives  them  a  trial  never  ends. 

The  whole  subject,  however,  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and,  although  controversial,  is  neverthe- 
less deserving  of  our  attention  at  the  present  time. 
My  object  in  writing  these  notes  is  to  put  before 
readers  some  few  facts  about  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  I  am  not  going  to  abuse  the  use  of  arti- 
ficial manures  in  winter,  but  hope  to  show  the 
value  resulting  from  their  use  at  this  time. 

Artificial  numures  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  great  groups.  (1)  Those  w^hich  are  more  or 
less  completely  soluble,  and  (2)  Those  which  are 
more  or  less  completely  insoluble,  in  a  fresh  state. 
The  first  group  includes  such  as  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  superphosphate  of  lime,  &c., 
and  the  second  class,  basic  slag,  calcium  cyano- 
mide,  kainit,  bones  (not  dissolved  bones),  &c.  The 
fertilisers  in  the  first  group  must  not  be  used  till 
the  spring  and  siunmer,  so  they  concern  us  very 
little;  but  those  in  the  second  group  must  be  used 
as  soon  as  possible  now  or  their  effect  will  not  be 
apparent. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  an  interesting  series  of 
experiments  with  artificial  manures  in  winter. 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  not  published  my  results, 
but  these  I  now  give. 

I  tried  some  of  the  proprietory  fertilisers  in  the 
winter  months,  digging  them  in  instead  of  animal 
manure.  I  found  that  little  good  resulted  from  the 
application  of  any  save  the  well-known  hop 
manure.  Next  I  tried  ,ci  home-made  mixture  which 
consisted  of  kainit  12  lbs.  and  basic  slag  18  lbs.  I 
treated  a  large  area  of  land  with  this,  but  found 
that  the  results  obtained  from  it  alone  were  not 
excellent.  But  I  fovmd  that  if  I  added  in  March 
a  free  or  generous  sprinkling  of  a  mixtin-e  consist- 
ing of  2  lbs.  4  oz.  superphosphate,  5  lbs.  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  i  lb.  of  sulphate  of  potash  I  got  some 
vegetables  which  rivalled  those  grown  on  land 
which  had  been  trenched  and  manured  with  dung. 

Experiments  have  shown  me  that  artificial 
manures  are  highly  useful,  for  producing  good 
crops  if  the  following  points  are  observed  :  — 

(1)  Those  which  are  soluble  must  not  be  applied 
till  the  spring  (March)  or  later  than  that. 

(2)  Those  which  are  not  over  soluble  must  be 
applied  in  January  or,  better  still,  in  December. 

(o)  The  land  must  have  been  manured  in  the 
winter  of  the  preceding  year. 

(4)  Artificials  which  are  not  readily  soluble 
should  be  evenly  and  moderately  generously  dis- 
tributed in  each  trench  during  digging.  Six  to 
eight  lbs.  of  basic  slag  can  be  used  per  rod;  rather 
more  than  that  of  bones  (bone  meal),  and  rather 
less  of  kainit  and  cyanomide. 

(5)  The  soil  and  plants  must  be  well  treated,  as 
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lioeiiig,  &c.,   but  that  is  necessary  wlien  soils  are 
manured  with  dung. 

It  has  been  found  that  tliey  are  not  useful  under 
the  following  conditions  :  — 

'     (1)  Tf  the  soil  is  very  stiff  clay. 

(2)  Tf  it  is  conversely  nothing  but  sand. 

(o)  If  it  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  sour. 

(4)  If  it  has  not  been   manured  with   dung  for 
many  years,  and  is  consequently  poor. 


A  Closing  Word. 

It  is  for  readers  to  carefully  consider  the  ques- 
tion, but  though  they  must  decide  for  themselves  I 
may,  jjerhajis,  be  permitted  to  urge  strongly  that 
artificials  should  be  given  a  good  trial  by  readers 
this  winter  when  dung  is  so  scarce.  If  the  land 
has  been  well  manured  the  previous  season  arti- 
ficials will  give  excellent  results  in  the  next  year, 
so  long  as  the  soil  is  of  moderate  quality.  Much  is 
.said  against  them,  ))ut  artificials  are  really  useful 
in  the  winter  so  l^ng  as  they  are  not  applied  indis- 
criminately. But  it  is  the  home-made  mixtures 
that  are  useful  here.  The  proprietory  articles  are 
useful  in  the  growing  season  only,  not  in  the  winter 
months.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  care  to  try  a 
reci])e  which  was  given  me  some  time  ago  as  good 
for  use  in  winter.  If  they  will  report  the  results 
in  this  pai)er  at  the  end  of  the  year  1  shall  be  very 
glad  to  know  of  them.  The  mixture  consists  of 
four  ])ints  basic  slag  and  two  each  of  kainit  and 
cyanomide,  and  the  directions  are  that  it  is  to  be 
scattered  freely  over  tlie  surface  of  land  in  Janmiry 
and  ckVg  in^ 

Ouo  cannot  say  too  unich  on  the  importance  of 
individual  experinu^nt.  Why  not  make  a  r.ew  year 
resolution,  readers,  that  you  will  make  some  defi- 
nite experiment  with  one  or  more  fertilisers  this 
season  and  report  your  results,  thus  adding  a  little 
to  the  connuon  stock  of  knowledge? 


Notes   from  my   Rock  Garden. 

By   Amaranthe. 

By  November  all  new  .spring  plants  and  bulbs  will 
have  been  safely  put  in  their  blooming  quarters. 
Many  already  have  been;  in  fact,  the  earlier  this 
is  done  the  ))etter.  Campanulas  especially  benefit 
by  early  autumn  planting,  so  that  they  will  have 
jnade  as  much  growth  as  possible  ))efore  the  slug 
period  arrives. 

For  summer-flowering  plants  I  have  found  any 
fine  weather  in  winter  suitable  to  plant,  but 
this  cannot  always  be  relied  upon,  as  we  never 
know  when  one  of  the  long  frosts  of  some  years 
back  may  not  come  upon  us  again.  However,  I 
have  found  that  no  plants  are  a  certainty  at  any 
time  without  looking  after  and  poking  amongst. 

NQveml)er  should  finish  off  any  remaining  im- 
provements of  structure  or  soil,  and  as  much  plant- 
ing as  possible  done,  taking  strongest  seedlings  and 
l)est-rooted  cuttings- for'their  special  niche  in  good 
soil,  or  adding  to  clumps  or  a  patch  of  carpeting, 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good 
effect.  The  season  opens  again  so  wonderfully 
soon  in  the  Rock  Garden  that  it  is  all-important 
to  make  preparations  for  its  success.  Even  at  the 
present  moment  one  sees  buds  on  many  plants, 
chiefly  the  Primidas.  I  can  recall  with  pleasure 
a  large  clump  of  P.  rosea  surrounded  by  frozen 
snow,    the    clear,    deep,    pink    flowers    showing    to 


great  advantage  were  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Flowers  always  speak  of  hope,  and  hope  in  the 
garden  means  spring,  when  one  looks  forward  to 
bunches  of  Primroses  and  powdery  Auriculas 
kissed  by  the  sun.  To  numy  the  earliest  ex- 
experience  of  garden  sweetness  comes  from  these 
flowers  clutched  thoughtlessly  in  hot  handfuls 
from  trim  beds. 

The  Kock  Garden  gives  us  more  scented  foliage 
than  flowers.  A  plant  to  be  grown  and  easily 
struck  from  cuttings  is  Hyssop,  the  royal  ))lue 
flowers  making  a  good  show,  while  the  whole  has 
an  agreeable  ])erfume. 

Plants  of  Barr's  dwarf  Lavender  come  in  use- 
fully in  the  same  way.  A  plant  of  a  couple  of 
years'  growth  makes  a  nicely-shaped  bush  that 
improves  each  year. 

Many  of  the  Dianthi  are  unscented,  and  quite  as 
many,  or  more,  very  sweetly  scented. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  (Blood  Root),  a  charm- 
ing old-fashioned  plant  of  faint  i)erfume,  deserves 
more  prominence,  the  prettily-shaped  blue-grey 
leaves  and  large,  pure  white  blo.ssoms,  with  yellow 
stamens,  are  very  attractive.  I  have  just  been 
adding  more  tubers  to  the  group  already  here.  It 
is  a  plant  that  requires  a  certain  amount  of  care, 
such  as  replanting  every  few  years  and  an  occa- 
sional top-dressing  of  leaf  soil ;  otherwise  it  may 
die  out. 


Yucca  glorfosa  in  the  Rock  Garden,  Killinkv 
Castle.     P.  164. 
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As  the  little  rock  gems  are  not  grown  for  gather- 
ing, one  does  not  count  much  on  the  addition  of 
fragrance  to  their  charms,  but  it  is  because  of  that 
quality  that  some  plants,  notably  those  of  the 
Cheiranthus  (Alpine  Wallflower)  family,  are  so 
popular.  This  autunni  sees  the  augmentation  of 
many  groups  here  from  cuttings,  and  as  new  addi- 
tions, some  ('.  Famehi  Feishore  and  <'.  MdrxJidUi 
have  been  planted. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

With  the  fall  of  the  leaf  comes  the  planting  season 
of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs.  Never  in  all  the 
history  of  gardening  was  there  such  a  selection  of 
new  and  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  nor  so  many  new 
and  improved  varieties  raised  in  gardens  and 
nmseries;  and  the  season  is  a  long  one,  lasting 
practically  from  winter  until  late  autumn, 
beginning  with  the  Winter  Sweet,  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  from  December  to  February,  and  end- 
ing with  Ceanothuses,  Escallonias,  Caryopteris, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  in  September  and  October. 

Between  the  two  there  is  a  long  list  of  beautiful 
trees  and  shrubs,  some  valuable  for  their  flowers, 
some  for  their  foliage,  others  for  brightly-coloured 
shoots,  and  still  others  for  their  fruits. 

Again,  some  are  useful  for  plantations  and 
shrubberies,  some  for  beds,  and  others  as  single 
specimens.  Some  are  climbers  or  ramblers  suit- 
able for  running  up  through  other  thin  trees  or 
trailing  over  banks,  while  others  are  adapted  for 
training  against  walls,  either  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  wall  or  because  the  wall  provides 
a  suitable  means  of  supporting  the  shoots.  With 
such  a  wide  field  of  selection  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty  to  discriminate  fairly  between  the 
various  individuals. 

The  following  may  be  commended  as  a  selec- 
tion :  — 

Ahelia  florihunda  (sunny  wall),  flowering  in  July 
and  August;  Amelanchier  canade7\sis,  a  small  tree 
with  white  flowers  in  April  and  May,  Amygdalus 
communis,  the  common  almond  pink  flowers  in 
March  and  April;  Azaleas,  in  variety,  yellow  and 
orange  in  June,  peat  or  sandy  soil  free  from  lime; 
Tierheris  Darwini  and  B.  stenophyUa,^  orange 
yellow  flowers  in  April  and  May;  Buddleia  raria- 
hiJis  supeilxt  and  inagnifira,  purple  flowers  in 
August  and  September;  Carpentaria  californica, 
white  flowers  in  June  and  July;  Caryopteris  masta- 
canthiis,  blue  flowers  in  October,  requires  a  sininy 
wall;  Ceanofhus  GJoire  des  Flantieres,  C.  Indiyo, 
C.  Leon,  Simon,  bhie  and  pink  flowers  from  August 
onwards;  Chimonantlnts  fragrans,  for  a  sunny 
wall,  bears  fragrant  yellow  and  brown  flowers  in 
December,  January,  and  February;  Clematis  mon- 
tana  grandifiora  and  ruhens,  for  pergolas  and 
arbours,  white  and  pink  flowers  in  May  and  June; 
Thorns,  pink  and  white.  May  and  June;  Cydonia 
japonica,  and  varieties,  with  white,  pink,  orange 
red,  or  scarlet,  flowers  from  February  to  June; 
Cytisus  albus,  white;  C.  Andreanus,  yellow  and 
crimson;  C.  Keirensis,  cream;  and  C.  jnirpvreus, 
reddish  purple,  flowering  in  May  and  June; 
Daphne  Mezereum,  purple  and  white,  in  February 
and  March;  Deutzia  cremita,  T).  Wdsoni,  D. 
Veitcliii,  D.  longifolia,  and  many  garden  hybrids, 
with  pink  and  white  flowers  in  June  and  July; 
Escallonias  Langleyensis,  Donard  Seedling,  and 
others,  from  July  onwards;  Forsyfhia  intermedia, 
spectahilis  and  densiflora;  F.  siispensa,  and  F. 
svspeiisa  afiocanlis,  March   and  April,   flowers  of 


shades  of  yellow;  Fuclisia  rnacrostemma,  F.  liicrar- 
toni,  and  F.  Hose  of  Castile,  August  and  September 
and  onwards;  Genista  ;etneiisis,  August  and  Sep- 
tember; (r.  tinctoria,  fl.  pi.,  August  and  Septem- 
ber; Ilamamelis  arborea  and  II.  mollis,  January  to 
March;  Hydrangea  arborescens  grandifiora,  July 
to  September;  Ilydrangea  jxinirulata  and  grandi- 
fiora, August  and  September;  Hypericum  patulum 
Henryi,  Sept.;  Jasmi,num  nudiflorum,  Nov.  to  Feb- 
ruary; Kerriu  japonica,  April  and  May;  Labur- 
nums, in  June;  Lilacs  in  May  and  June;  Lonicera 
Standishii,  January  and  February;  Magnolia 
Soulangeana,  May;  Peroirskia  atriplicifolia,  Sep- 
tember and  October;  Fliiladelphus,  many  garden 
varieties,  in  June  and  July;  Friimis  tonientosa 
and  subliirtella,  in  April  and  May;  Friiius  Miqueli- 
ana  (P.  subliirtella  autumn(dis),  November  on- 
wards; P.  Pissardii,  March  and  April;  Pyrus  fiori- 
bunda,  in  April  and  May;  liibes  sanguineum  atro- 
anguineum,  March  to  May;  liubiis  deliciosus.  May 
and  June;  Spartium  junceum,  August  to  Septem- 
ber and  onwards;  Spirn'a  argiita,  April  and  May; 
Spirsea  Douglasii,  August;  Spirsea  japonica  and 
varieties,  August  and  September;  Viburnum 
tomentosum  and  variety  plicatum,  June  and  July; 
Diervillas  (Weigelias),  pink,  white,  and  deep  red, 
according  to  variety  in  Jime  and  July. 

The  above  selection  is  limited,  but  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  deciduous,  or,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  Escallonias,  semi-deciduous,  shrubs  and 
small  trees.  Shrubs  like  the  Brooms  {Cytisus) 
have,  of  course,  evergreen  shoots. 


Some  Vegetable  Marrow  Recipes. 

With  the  passing  of  summer,  the  most  of  the  small 
Marrows  are  over,  these,  of  course,  making  the 
best  dish  of  marrow  and  white  sauce.  Now  the 
full-grown  Marrows,  or  Pumpkins,  are  available 
for  cooking  up  till  mid-winter,  jam  being  the  chief 
use  they  are  put  to — the  recipes  for  which  are 
legion.  By  adding  a  little  chopped  Pine  Apple  a 
much  nicer  preserve  is  assured.  Preserved  ginger 
is  also  an  improvement;  the  most  usual  recipe  con- 
tains ground  or  whole  ginger.  Lemon  and  Cayenne 
in  suitable  quantities.  Steeping  in  sugar  before- 
hand being  essential. 

Stuffed  Marrows. — Place  a  medium-sized 
Marrow  on  a  dish,  make  an  incision  in  the  top 
from  which  a  good  lot  of  the  soft  part  of  seeds  may 
be  removed.  Fill  up  with  force  meat,  onions,  or 
shallots,  chopped  fine  and  seasoning  as  liked. 
Cover  over  the  opening  with  bread-crumbs  and 
pieces  of  butter,  keeping  this  side  up.  Cook  for 
about  one  hour,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Fried  Vegetable  Marrows. — Boil  some  short 
lengths  of  Marrow  in  slightly-salted  water;  do  not 
allow  them  to  break.  Drain  thoroughly.  Cover 
over  each  piece  with  beaten  egg,  a  sprinkling  of 
pepper  and  salt,  and,  lastly,  cover  with  fine  bread- 
crumbs. Fry  till  slightly  brown  in  boiling 
dripping,  margarine,  or  butter. 


Review. 

The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  AgricuUure. 

Among  numerous  articles  of  much  value  in  the 
October  issue  of  this  indispensable  Journal  the 
following  are  of  special  interest  to  horticulturists  : 
Tlie  Benovation  of  Neglected  Orchards,  Plant 
Breeding  at  Aberystwyth,  "  Damping  Off  "  of 
Tomato  Seedlings,  Commerciid  Musltrooin  Cultira- 
tion, 
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Allotments 


Tenure  of  Plots. — Allotnient  holders  in  many 
districts  are  at  present  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion of  not  knowing  at  what  date  the  tenancy 
of  their  plots  will  terminate.  This  difficult 
position  is  chiefly  felt  in  the  towns  where 
many  of  the  plots  are  on  prospective  building  land. 
The  cultivation  of  the  land  nuist  necessarily  go  on 
throughout  the  year,  and  where  there  is  no  security 
of  tenure  a  serious  loss  is  entailed  by  allotment 
holders  unless  adequate  notice  is  given.  Unfortu- 
nately, also,  there  have  l)een  serious  increases  in 
the  rent  of  some  plots  which  do  not  appear  justified 
by  the  circumstances.  Instances  occur  where  land, 
previous  to  the  installation  of  plots,  gave  no  return 
whatever,  yet  allotment  holders  are  asked  to  pay 
very  high  rent  indeed  for  the  insecure  right  to 
cultivate  a  piece  of  ground.  Public  authorities  in 
England  have  been  giving  adequate  notice  to  quit 
land,  but  many  private  persons  have  not  realised 
their  responsibilities  in  this  direction. 

Cultivation. — It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  have  to 
say  that  in  too  many  instances  this  season  the 
summer  cultivation  of  allotments  has  been 
neglected.  The  primary  cause  was,  no  doubt,  the 
unfavourable  weather  experienced.  To  keep  down 
weeds  demands  constant  warfare,  and  on  many 
plots  it  soon  became  a  losing  game,  and  the  weeds 
obtained  the  advantage.  This  is  unfortrmate.  It 
is  a  far  too  prevalent  idea  that  weeding  is  only 
necessary  to  make  the  plot  look  clean  and  tidy. 
Nobody  who  cultivates  the  soil  can  afford  to  grow 
weeds,  but  there  are  some  people  who  think  they 
can  not  only  afford  to  do  so,  but  actually  dig  and 
manure  the  land  for  their  benefit.  Because  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to  when  the  weeds  are  unchecked. 
Hoeing  the  land  during  the  sununer  is  much  easier 
than  a  lot  of  hand-pulling  of  weeds  which  becomes 
necessary  when  the  hoe  is  not  used.  The  advan- 
tages of  "hoeing  have  been  written  so  often  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  repeat  it  in  detail.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain, however,  that  although  most  people  are 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  they  have  not 
realised  them  sufficiently  to  put  it  into  practice. 
Compare  any  two  allotments,  or  two  fields  on  a 
farm  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  just  as  well. 
The  crop  from  a  badly-cultivated  allotment  or 
farm  is  seriously  less  than  what  should  be  obtained. 
This,  then,  is  a  perfectly  understood  fact  which  can 
be  observed  at  any  time.  Where  an  allotment  has 
become  overgrown  with  weeds,  it  is  a  welcome 
opportunity  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  restore  order 
again.  Weeds  such  as  chickweed  present  no  diffi- 
culty at  the  moment.  But  perennial  weeds  with 
underground    runners    such    as    couch    or    twitch 


grass  require  to  be  carefully  forked  out,  removing 
every  piece  seen.  Eoots  of  dandelion  and  dock 
must  also  be  picked  or  forked  out.  The  worst 
land  can  be  cleaned,  if  the  proper  methods  are 
adopted,  but  on  an  allotment  the  best  tool  is  the 
hoe,  constantly  applied  during  the  summer.  Even 
weeds  with  stubborn  roots  die  out,  if  persistently 
cut  down  several  times  during  the  summer. 

Digging. — This  important  operation  connected 
with  the  production  of  vegetables  demands  our 
attention,  especially  on  the  heavy  soils.  The  land 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  left  exposed.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  dig  a  trench  around  the  plot  and  once  or 
twice  across  it  to  drain  away  water.  If  heavy  soils 
can  be  manured  now  so  much  the  easier  will  the 
ground  be  prepared  in  the  spring  for  sowing  seeds. 
For  all  soils  deep  digging  means  better  crops.  Com- 
pared with  the  farmer,  the  gardener  produces 
more  per  acre  owing  to  the  land  being  mort? 
highly  cultivated.  Within  limits,  of  course,  the 
more  highly  cultivated  the  land  is,  the  more  it  pro- 
duces. Knowing  this,  gardeners  who  have  the 
facilities  for  doing  so,  double  dig  the  land  two 
spades  deep  every  four  or  five  years.  Some  men 
are  satisfied  when  the  surface  looks  black,  but  the 
spade  should  be  dug  in  deeply  and  the  land  turned 
over  thoroughly. 

Manure. — Farmyard  manure  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word— that  is,  supplied  by  all  the  animals 
pertaining  to  the  farm— is  ideal  for  an  allotment. 
Such  stuff,  well  decayed  and  prepared,  works 
wonders.  Whatever  manure  is  obtained,  natural 
manure  is  especially  valuable  for  its  effect  on  the 
soil,  just  as  in  supplying  one  or  other  food  for 
plants.  Our  object  in  digging  and  numuring  is  to 
make  soils  fertile,  so  that  plants  will  grow  well. 
And  it  is  with  this  knowledge  that  we  apply  other 
substances.  Seaweed  is  excellent  where  it  can  be 
obtained,  and  on  heavy  land  it  may  be  used  fresh. 
On  lighter  soils  it  should  be  partially  de- 
cayed before  use.  Poultry  and  pigeon  manure 
is  powerful.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  sticky  when 
wet  and  lumpy  when  dry.  It  can  be  stocked  in  a 
shed  as  gathered  and  covered  with  layers  of  soil. 
The  allotment  refuse,  properly  decayed,  is  valu- 
able, and  if  enough  lime  is  present  in  the  soil  it 
will  be  useful.  Pig  manure  is  also  a  strong 
manure.  Well  mixed  with  litter  and  soil,  it  is  very 
valuable.  Coal  ashes  are  sometimes  applied  to 
heavy  land  to  open  it,  but  these  ashes  contain 
no  manure  value,  and  their  use  is  not  recom- 
mended. Wood  ashes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
especially  good,  and  hedge  clippings  bvirnt  and 
preserved  are  useful  for  the  potato  patch.  What- 
ever manure  is  obtained,  some  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  it  wasting.  The  two  chief  things  which 
spoil  manure  are  air  and  rain ;  therefore,  the  ob- 
ject in  making  a  manure  heap  should  be  to  pre- 
serve it  as  far  as  possible  from  both.  Manure 
which  lies  about  in  small  heaps  rapidly  wastes. 
Except,  perhaps,  to  turn  a  manin-e  heap,  the  less 
it  is  knocked  about  the  better.  Once  the  manure 
is  broken  into,  it  is  advisable  to  wheel  it  on  the 
land  and  dig  it  in  soon.  G    H    O 

The  School  of  Horticulture,  Wisley. 

The  following  students  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  School  of  Horticulture  have  recently  com- 
pleted their  two  years'  course,  and  have  been 
awarded  the  School  Diploma,  together  with  a  prize 
of  books  : — Mr.  A.  Pearson,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Pearson, 
Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr.  Felix  C.  Brown.  Mr.  A. 
Pearson  was  awarded  in  addition  the  Nicholson 
Memorial  Prize  for  observations. 
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The    Month's    Work. 
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Midland  and  Northern   Counties. 

By  Mr.  F.   Streeter,  Gardener  to  B.   H.  Barton. 

Esq.,  D.L.,  Straffan  House,  Straffan, 

Co.    Kildare. 

The  Kitchen   Garden. 

Asparagus  Beds. — As  soon  as  the  stems  and  foliage 
turn  yellow  they  should  be  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground,  the  beds  cleaned,  and  all  the  rubbish 
liurnt  on  the  smother  fire,  l^ightly  fork  over  the 
beds  and  add  several  inches  of  good,  short  manure, 
cut  down  the  edges  of  the  beds  true  to  the  corner 
posts,  and  place  the  soil  on  the  top  of  the  manure, 
leaving  the  beds  neat  and  trim  for  the  winter 
months.  Where  forcing  is  carried  out,  it  is  best  to 
use  an  entire  bed  if  possible,  making  young  ])eds 
to  take  their  place  each  season. 

.\TtTrcHOKES.  Gi-OBE. — Tlic  stcuis  wiU  require  pro- 
tection from  severe  frosts;  either  bracken  or  long 
litter  will  answer  well.  Place  up  close  to  the  stems 
the  straw,  and  mulch  the  whole  bed.  In  very 
damp  and  cold  gardens  it  is  advisable  to  pot  up 
sufficient  crowns  each  winter,  making  a  new  bed 
in  the  spring.  The  Jerusalem  varieties  will  winter 
well  where  they  are  grown.  In  the  event  of  hard 
weather,  sufficient  supplies  should  be  taken  up 
and  stored  in  the  vegetable  shed. 

Broad  Beans. — Some  gardeners  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  sow  the  first  crop  of  Broad  Beans  during 
November.  Where  this  is  possible,  a  very  warm, 
sheltered  position  is  necessary,  covering  the 
Beans  with  sand.  I^se  the  long-podded  varieties, 
but,  unless  one  has  a  good  site,  I  would  advise 
waiting  till  January,  sowing  then  in  boxes  and 
raising  in  cold  frames. 

Ghicgry.— Lift  the  Chicory,  and  store  under  a 
north  wall  in  ashes.  Introduce  the  required 
niunber  of  crowns  to  the  forcing  house  according 
to  the  demand;  when  forcing  see  that  the  soil  in 
which  the  crowns  are  growing  never  approaches 
anything  like  dryness;  otherwise  the  young, 
blanched  leaves  will  prove  bitter  and  tough. 
Always  keep  the  forcing  house  dark,  and  when 
working  inside  use  a  lamp,  shutting  the  door  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Celery.— Give  the  final  earthing  on  fine  days 
early  in  the  month.  If  severe  frost  sets  in,  it  will 
prove  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  rows  with  straw  or 
long  litter,  but  this  nnist  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
frost  lias  gone.  When  digging  the  plants,  level  the 
ground  each  morning. 

Onions. — Hoe  between  the  rows  of  autumn  sown 
Onions,  keeping  the  l)eds  free  from  weeds  and  the 
ground  in  good  condition.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out 
for  diseased  bulbs  in  the  Onion  store.  On  wet  days 
continue  to  rope  them  together  and  hang  them 
from  the  beams  of  a  dry,  airy  shed.  Use  the 
largest  bulbs  first.  Shallots  and  Potato  Onions 
will  require  constant  watching  for  diseased  bull)S. 
removing  them  on  the  slightest  sign  of  decay. 


Salsify  and  Scorzonera. — Lift  both  these  crops 
carefully  without  damaging  the  long  roots, -store 
them  under  a  north  wall  in  a  bed  of  sand,  and  keep 
protected  from  frost. 

Broccoli. — In  cold  districts  one  must  be  pre- 
pared to  go  to  some  trouble  to  keep  up  a  good 
succession.  The  plants  are  much  more  likely  to 
come  through  a  rough  season  if  they  have  been 
grown  thinly  on  hard  ground  and  not  too  sappy. 
In  the  event  of  sharp  frosts  the  plants  should  be 
buried  up  to  the  leaves,  facing  the  north.  Take 
out  a  trench  at  the  northern  end  of  the  bed.  place 
the  spade  behind  the  plant,  and  lever  it  bodily  into 
the  trench.  In  very  severe  weather  cover  the 
plants  with  long  litter,  removing  it  immediately 
the  frost  has  gone.  Any  of  the  late  autumn  Cauli- 
flower just  turning  in  should  be  lifted  and  placed 
closely  together  in  cold  frames.  Young  Cauliflower 
plants  pricked  out  in  frames  must  have  the  lights 
removed  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Keep  free 
from  weeds  and  the  soil  constantly  stirred;  a  dust- 
ing of  lime  will  prove  beneficial. 

Seakale. — The  strongest  crowns  should  now  he 
lifted  and  prepared,  in  wet  weather,  for  forcing. 
Trim  off  all  small  roots,  selecting  the  longest  pieces 
for  making  fresh  crowns.  Cut  them  in  6-inch 
lengths.  The  bottom  cut  should  be  made  slanting 
and  the  tops  straight.  Tie  in  bundles  of  25  and 
plunge  in  a  bed  of  ashes.  Strong  crowns  may  be 
forced  any  time  now  in  the  forcing  house,  with  a 
temperature  of  60  degrees.  For  forcing  permanent 
beds,  pots  should  be  placed  over  the  crowns,  and 
fresh  leaves  and  litter  placed  over  the  whole. 
When  using  fresh  leaves  be  careful  not  to  use  too 
large  a  quantity  at  once,  as  they  liecome  too  liot 
when  gathered  fresh.  Dust  with  lime  to  ward  off 
slugs. 

French  Beans. — Where  one  has  the  convenience 
for  forcing  P>ench  Beans  a  start  should  be  made 
at  once,  placing  six  or  seven  Beans  in  a  8-inch  pot, 
half  filled  with  the  following  compost  : — 2  parts 
loam,  1  part  mushroom  dung,  1  part  sand,  with  a 
5-inch  pot  of  soot  i)er  barrow  load.  Use  in  a  fairly 
dry  state.  Allow  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  at 
night,  rising  with  sun  heat  during  the  day  time. 
On  no  account  must  the  plants  suffer  from  want  of 
water,  and  syringe  twice  daily  in  fine  weather  with 
tepid  water.  Never  use  cold  water,  and  damp 
down  with  manure  water.  This  will  keep  away 
red  spider.  When  the  plants  are  large  enough 
give  them  a  good  top-dressing,  and  place  some 
twigs  from  old  brooms  around  tliie  outside  of  the 
pot  for  support.  Extra  Early  Forcing  is  the  best 
variety  for  this  sowing. 

Mushrooms.— Continue  to  collect  manure  for 
making  fresh  beds.  It  will  require  turning  more 
frequently  at  this  season  to  get  it  dry  enough  to 
make  the  bed  go  together  well.  The  earlier 
spawned  beds  are  throwing  a  goodly  quantity  of 
buttons  and  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat.    Keep  the 
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liouse  at  a  tempfrature  of  55  degrees,  and  when 
tlie  heat  is  turned  on  damp  the  paths,  &e.,  with 
manure  water  alwut  9  a.m.  The  beds  in  l)earing 
must  not  he  allowed  to  l)ei'ome  the  least  dry, 
neither  must  they  have  too  much  water.  Use 
water  at  a  temperatiu'e  of  7U  degrees.  When  pick- 
ing tiie  Mushrooms,  give  them  a  sharj)  twist,  not 
cutting  them  on  the  bed,  otherwise  the  stems  left 
in  soon  decay  and  cause  the  bed  to  stop  l)earing. 

Potatoes. — Watch  the  Potatoes  for  diseased 
tubers,  and  dust  them  wo! I  with  powdered  lime. 
See  that  they  are  stored  quite  frost  proof.  Go  over 
the  seed  occasionally  to  make  sure  they  are  keep- 
ing well.  Get  the  earliest  set  up  in  sprouting  trays 
ready  for  early  forcing  on  hot  beds. 

Cabbage. — Keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  pests  on  the 
Spring  Cabbage  bed;  dust  with  lime,  if  slugs  are 
troublesome,  on  a  mild  morning  or  evening  when 
they  are  out  feeding.  Make  good  any  vacancies 
from  the  seed  bed,  and  draw  some  soil  up  to  the 
collars  of  the  yovuig  plants.  As  the  Coleworts, 
Savoys,  &c.,  are  used,  pull  up  the  stems  and  get 
the  ground  trenched. 

liEEKS.^Give  the  final  earthing  to  the  late  plant- 
ings. Use  up  the  earliest  rows  first,  levelling  the 
soil  as  the  plants  are  lifted. 

Turnips. — Lift  sufficient  Turnips  for  use  in 
severe  weather  and  store  in  sand  in  the  vegetable 
shed.     Keejj  the  latest  sowings  free  from  weeds. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Make  weekly  sowings  of 
Mustard  and  Cress  according  to  requirements. 
Water  Cress  from  a  clear,  running  stream  forms  a 
delightful  salad  at  this  season,  using  the  fresh, 
young  leaves. 

Rhubarb. — Lift  and  expose  to  the  air  the  first  set 
of  Rhubarb  crowns,  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
before  taking  into  the  forcing  house.  Owing  to  the 
sliortage  of  fruit  this  year  rather  more  than  usual 
should  be  forced.  Make  siu-e  the  soil  does  not 
become  dry  in  which  the  crowns  are  placed,  other- 
wise it  will  be  very  poor  stringy  stuff.  Do  not 
attempt  to  force  outside  too  soon. 

General  Work. — Continue  to  trench  and  till  all 
vacant  plots  to  allow  the  frost  to  get  M'ell  hold  of  it, 
besides  killing  slugs  and  vermin.  Keep  the  green 
crops  clean  of  decaying  leaves.  All  tree  leaves 
should  be  swept  up  and  stored  for  hot  beds,  or  leaf 
soil.  In  hard,  frosty  weather  wheel  manure  on  to 
the  ground.  All  iron  work  will  greatly  benefit 
from  a  coat  of  black  paint,  and  in  I'ough  weather 
prepare  labels,  grind  tools,  and  help  forward  the 
work  for  next  season. 

The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden. 

Notes  on  Planting,  &c. — Up  to  the  present  this 
season  has  been  most  favourable  for  planting  of  all 
descriptions.  It  is  generally  the  beginning  of  this 
month  when  the  nurserymen  begin  to  execute  their 
orders.  On  the  arrivah  of  the  trees  unpack  them 
at  once  and  plant  permanently  if  possible. 
Should  the  ends  of  the  roots  be  at  all  jagged  and 
l>ruised,  these  parts  nuist  be  cut  away.  If  long  and 
straggling  cut  them  well  back  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Do  not  get  the  holes  dug  out  before  you  are  ready 
to  plant,  otherwise  the  rain  will  soak  the  soil  and 
make  it  quite  unworkal)le.  Arrange  the  stations 
for  the  new  trees  and  mark  with  a  stake.  When 
planting  have  a  barrow  load  at  least  of  new  soil  to 
shake  in  between  the  roots.  Get  the  right  depth 
(viz.,  the  same  as  in  the  nursery).  Lay  the  roots 
out  thinly  in  the  layers  in  which  they  have  been 
growing.  Finish  off  and  make  thoroughly  firm. 
Standards  and  Half  Standards  are  best  planted  to 


a  stout  stake.  Secinely  fasten,  using  a  piece  of 
sacking  to  prevent  rubbing  the  bark,  then  add  a 
layer  of  long  litter.  In  orchards  do  not  allow  the 
grass  right  up  to  the  stems,  leaving  a  good  circle, 
and  keep  this  well  hoed  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  If,  on  the  arrival  of  the  trees, 
the  weather  is  unsuitable,  they  must  be  laid 
into  soil  ready  for  planting  the  first  oppor- 
tunity; in  case  of  heavy  frosts  during  the  transit 
and  arrival  they  should  be  kept  in  a  shed  or 
cellar  until  the  frost  has  gone.  Label  the  trees  with 
permanent  labels  and  a  keep  a  record  of  all  the 
trees  planted,  in  a  book.  For  private  gardeners  who; 
have  to  maintain  a  supply  of  fruit  the  whole  year 
round  I  find  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  grow  a 
large  number  of  varieties.  I  know  a  good  many 
people  will  not  agree  with  this  statement;  but  after 
thirty  years'  experience  gained  in  our  leading 
British  gardens  I  am  more  than  convinced  that 
this  is  so.  The  present  season,  for  instance,  is  a 
proof  of  this.  Many  popular  varieties  liave  not 
fruited  at  all,  whilst  less  known  varieties  are  carry- 
ing average  crops. 

List  of  Satisfactory  Apples. — Dessert — Irish 
Peach,  Beauty  of  Bath,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady 
Siidely,  James  Grieve,  Rival,  Wealthy,  St.  Everard, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  ('harles  Ross,  Egreniont  Rus- 
set, Boston  Russet,  Allington  Pippin,  Ribston  Pip- 
l)in,  Paraquet,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Blenheim  Orange 
Pippin,  William  Chump,  Cockle  Pippin,  Sturmer 
Pippin  and  I.,ord  Hindlip.  Culinary  Varieties — 
Royal  Jubilee,  jjoddington,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklin- 
ville  Seedling  (thin  skinned).  Grenadier,  Norfolk 
Beauty,  Emperor  Alexander,  The  Queen,  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Hambling's  Seed- 
ling, Gloria  Mmidi.  Wellington,  Striped  Beaufin, 
Jjacly  Henniker,  Haiiwell  Souring,  Sandringham, 
and  Newton  Pippin.  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  is 
one  of  the  best  flavoured  cooking  Apples.  Welling- 
ton is  especially  good  for  mince  meat  at  Christmas. 
Annie  Elizabeth  keeps  well  into  May. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Should  these  trees 
have  made  too  rank  a  growth  it  would  be  advisable 
to  lift  them  and  sever  any  strong  roots,  adding 
plenty  of  mortar  rubble  when  replanting.  See 
that  trees  growing  on  the  walls  do  not  become  at 
all  dry  at  the  root.  More  failures  are  caused 
through  drought  than  anything  else  with  these, 
most  luscious  fruits.  Untie  the  branches  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  fall  naturally,  and  tie  several  of  them 
together  to  strong  stakes  inserted  in  the  border 
away  from  the  walls.  The  following  varieties  may 
be  relied  on  to  give  excellent  results,  both  in 
health  and  flavour  : — Early  Peaches — Rivers  Early, 
Early  Alfred,  Hale's  Early,  and  Early  Alexander, 
Second  Early— Duke  of  York,  Peregrine, 
Dyniond,  Barrington,  Bellegarde,  Violette  Hative, 
Lcite,  Sea  Eagle,  jjate  Devonian,  W\  E.  Gladstone, 
and  Golden  Eagle.  Nectarines — Early  Rivers,  Lord 
Napier,  Elruge,  Pine  Apple,  Milton,  Spencer,  and 
Humboldt. 

North  Walls. — Make  use  of  all  space  on  the 
north  walls  for  such  fruit  trees  as  Gooseberries, 
Red  Currants,  PUnns,  Loganberries,  the  various 
forms  of  Blackberries,  Late  Duke,  and  Morello 
Cherries.  South  walls  for  Vines,  Sweet  Cherries, 
Pears,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  Figs 
and  Choice  Dessert  Pluujs.  West  walls  for  Plums, 
Pears,  Apples.    East  walls  for  Plums  and  Pears. 

MoRELLO  Cherries. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  fall 
naturally  get  these  Cherries  pruned  and  trained  in 
thinly  not  closer  than  six  inches.  Securely  fasten 
the  leacling  branches  evenly  over  the  wall  space. 
When  the  trees  are  finished  clean  up  and  burn  all 
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primings,  ties,  and  rubbish.  Add  a  little  hcsli. 
sweet  compost,  and  gently  fork  over  the  whole 
borders,  leaving  a  good  aj)peuranee. 

Pruning  Applks,  &c. — When  the  leaves  have 
fallen  conm)enee  to  prune  all  Apple  trees.  Take 
any  cankered  pieces  clean  out;  if  the  saw  is  used, 
pare  the  bark  so  that  the  wound  may  quickly  heal. 
Old,  neglected  orchard  trees  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  taking  out  all  the  cross  branches  and 
any  dead  wood.  Spray  the  trees  on  a  mild  day  with 
caustic  alkali  to  remove  moss,  &c.  If  possible, 
clear  away  the  gra.ss  from  the  stems  of  the  trees, 
and  keep  the  ground  clear  of  all  weeds  l)y  the  use 
of  the  hoe.  Young  trees  will  require  pruning 
moderately  the  first  season  after  planting,  the 
object  being  to  obtain  a  strong,  well-balanced, 
healthy,  fruitful  tree.  I  generally  like  to  prune 
fairly  hard — viz.,  four  to  six  eyes.  Trees  treated 
in  this  way  become  full  of  fruiting  spurs  from  base 
to  tip.  I  have  often  had  to  take  charge  of  trees 
where  fourteen  to  twenty-four  eyes  had  been  left 
in  the  early  stages,  resulting  in  dormant  buds  right 
up  to  the  top — miserable  specimens.  The  only 
chance  then  is  to  cut  hard  back  several  branches 
each  season.  Pruning  is  greatly  misunderstood, 
and  requires  long  experience  to  vmderstand  it.  A 
good  thing  is,  that  far  greater  interest  is  being 
taken  in  fruit  growing,  especially  in  Ireland.  A 
gentleman  only  remarked  to  me  last  week  that  he 
noticed  how  many  people  were  enquiring  for  the 
best  varieties,  &c.,  to  grow,  and  asking  many  ques- 
tions on  this  subject. 


The  Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums. — When  the 
display  of  flowers  is  over,  cut  the  plants  down  to 
within  eight  inches  of  the  ground,  lift  and  box  the 
plants  carefully  and  winter  in  cold  frames  away 
from  severe  frosts.  See  that  all  are  correctly 
labelled. 

Border  Carnations. — All  the  Carnations  that 
have  been  potted  must  be  given  plenty  of  air  at  all 
times.  Never  shut  the  lights  right  up,  even  when 
covered  up  from  frost.  After  a  spell  of  mild,  damp 
weather  it  is  advisable  to  just  prick  up  the  soil 
slightly  and  dust  over  with  powdered  lime. 

Storing  Begonias. — As  soon  as  the  Begonias  are 
dried  off  they  may  be  stored  closely  in  a  frost-proof 
shed.  Watcii  that  no  rain  penetrates  the  roof,  and 
go  over  them  occasionally  during  the  resting 
season.  Gladioli  and  Dahlias  may  be  treated 
similarly. 

MoNTBRETiAS. — III  cold,  wct  distiicts  it  is  best  to 
lift  the  stock  of  Montbretias  and  keep  them  in 
boxes  in  cold  frames,  or  they  may  be  lifted, 
thinned,  and  re-planted  on  a  good  border  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  decayed  manure  and  sand. 
They  are  excellent  subjects  for  the  yellow  autumn 
borders  and  also  for  large  supplies  of  cut  flower. 

Sweet  Violets. — Violets  which  are  flowering  pro- 
fusely, will  greatly  benefit  by  picking  over,  remov- 
ing all  dead  and  yellow  leaves,  and  gently  pricking 
between  the  i)lants,  and  dusting  a  little  soot  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  will  also  improve  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Never  shut  the  lights  close, 
even  in  frosty  weather,  using  a  label  between  the 
frames  and  lights.  Where  possible,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  pack  plenty  of  long  litter  around  the 
frames.  This  will  afford  a  gentle  heat  and  assist 
in  keeping  away  frost.  When  flowers  are  required 
every  morning  it  is  best  to  pick  the  day  before 
and  stand  in  a  warm  shed.    Have  sufficient  frames 


filled  to  meet  all  demands,  as  these  flowers  are 
more  esteemed  l)y  ladies,  I  think,  than  anything 
else,  and  in  himting  districts  one  generally  has  to 
provide  for  visitors.  Marie  Louise  is  still  one  of 
the  best  varieties. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — Herbaceous  borders  will 
now  require  considerable  attention.  Wliere  they 
were  well  trem-hed  last  season  a  good  dressing  of 
decayed  leaf  soil,  free  from  sticks,  stones,  &c.,  may 
be  forked  into  the  soil.  Many  subjects,  although 
only  planted  last  spring,  will  require  dividing  and 
re-planting.  See  that  all  labels  are  in  position. 
Hollow-stenmied  plants  are  best  left  till  spring 
before  cutting  down,  the  reason  of  this  being  that 
water  fills  the  stems  and  causes  the  live  shoots  to 
rot.  Old-established  borders  that  require  trenching 
should  have  all  the  plants  lifted  and  laid  in  care- 
fully as  near  as  possible  to  save  labour.  When 
trenching  use  plenty  of  good  manure,  leaf  soil,  and 
burnt  earth  and  wood  ashes  from  the  smother  fire. 
Throw  up  the  l)ack  of  the  border  well.  This  will 
greatly  assist  in  making  a  bolder  and  better  effect. 
When  each  border  is  finished  and  the  soil  in  good 
condition,  re-planting  should  be  carried  out  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  dividing,  discard  the 
centres  of  the  old  plants  and  use  the  yomig, 
vigorous,  outside  shoots.  Plant  according  to  width, 
three,  five,  or  seven  plants,  and  each  group  blend- 
ing with  its  neighbour.  A  knowledge  of  colour 
schemes  is  necessary,  and  also  the  tints  of  the 
different  subjects  used.  The  display  of  flower  must 
extend  over  the  whole  season.  To  get  a  perfect 
idea  of  a  first-class  herbaceous  border  it  would  fully 
repay  anyone  to  visit  a  garden  in  which  they  are 
specialised.  The  owners  of  these  borders  are,  as  a 
rule,  only  too  pleased  for  anyone  to  see  their  dis- 
plays. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — These  beds  should  be 
planted  in  different  positions  in  the  garden  to  pro- 
long the  display.  The  crowns  must  be  taken  up 
before  they  become  too  thick  and  weak,  resulting 
in  poor,  weak  flower  spikes.  The  largest  crowns 
are  best  for  forcing,  the  medium-size  crowns  for 
forming  new  beds,  and  the  smallest  crowns  in  the 
reserve  garden.  In  making  new  beds  use  plenty  of 
good  manure,  and  make  the  beds  five  feet  wide 
for  convenience  in  picking,  leaving  an  alley  of 
eighteen  inches  between  the  beds.  Established 
beds  will  greatly  l)enefit  from  slight  top-dressings 
of  finely-sifted  manure. 

Hellebores. — Gently  prick  over  the  l)eds  of 
Christmas  Roses,  and  give  a  little  Clay's  Fertiliser. 
Before  the  flowers  begin  to  push  up,  a  little  clean 
straw  laid  over  the  ground  will  keep  the  flowers 
clean,  and  a  few  lights  placed  over  the  plants  will 
protect  from  rain  and  elongate  the  stems. 

Roses. — Any  of  the  more  delicate  of  the  Tea  Roses 
that  require  protection  from  severe  frosts  should 
have  a  layer  of  bracken  placed  over  the  ground 
and  close  to  the  stems.  J^aurel  boughs  placed 
through  the  plants  will  sometimes  afford  sufficient 
Ijrotection  to  the  delicate  stems.  See  that  all 
standards  are  secin-ely  fastened,  and  not  rocking 
at  the  base.  This  is  fatal  to  newly-planted  trees 
of  any  description.  Where  Roses  are  pegged  down 
over  banks  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  any  of  the 
pegs  coming  away  from  the  soil. 

Phlox  Borders. — Shorten  the  growths  of  Phlox 
to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground,  taking  out  the 
stakes,  and  where  the  plants  are  too  thick  after 
close  planting,  every  alternate  plant  can  with 
advantage  be  removed.  Lightly  fork  between  the 
plants,  working  in  some  well-decayed  manure. 

Pentstemon    Beds. — Cut    away    the    old    flower 
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spikes  and  give  the  beds  a  general  clean  up.  Many 
of  the  varieties  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost  one 
season,  and  the  next  will  die  right  out.  So  it  is 
advisable  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  propagate 
new  stock  every  year. 

Lawns.— Push  forward  any  alterations,  and  give 
the  lawns  a  weekly  clean  where  possible.  En- 
deavour to  top-dress  a  portion  each  autumn.  By 
this  means  they  will  greatly  improve  in  quality. 
Do  not  roll  after  heavy  rains  this  or  next  month; 
but  if  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  ground  fairly 
dry  it  will  prove  beneficial.  Keep  the  grass  edges 
clipped  around  the  paths  as  long  as  it  continues 
to  grow. 

Aster  Border.— The  Michaelmas  Daisies  have 
again  proved  their  great  value  by  providing  the 
garden  with  a  beautiful  display  of  late  autumn 
flowers.  Many  of  the  tall-growing  varieties  went 
well  over  six  feet  in  height.  Give  them  as  wide  a 
border  as  possible.  The  main  border  in  these 
gardens  is  15  feet  wide  and  260  feet  long.  They  are 
planted  in  groups  of  fives  and  sevens  at  the  back, 
threes  and  fives  in  the  centre,  and  the  Amellus 
section  at  the  front  in  fifteen  to  twenty-seven.  The 
Ericoides  section  is  run  through  the  whole  in 
groups  of  three,  five  and  seven.  Each  plant  carries 
five  shoots,  which  are  separately  staked  and  given 
three  ties  during  the  season.  The  effect  can  well 
be  imagined. 

The  best  varieties  of  the  Novae  Anglise  and  N. 
Belgii  or  tall  section  are  Mrs.  J.  F.  Raynor,  deep 
red;  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wright,  rich  purple;  Precocite, 
large  purple;  Archer  Hind,  soft  blue;  Climax,  large 
light  blue,  one  of  the  very  best;  Beauty  of  Colwall, 
lavender;  Candida,  large  white;  Daisy  Hill, 
lavender;  Delicata,  pale  flesh;  Edna  Mercia,  clear 
rose;  F.  K.  Burbidge,  rosy  blue;  Lady  Trevelyan, 
superb  white;  Maiden's  Blush,  rosy  pink;  Perry's 
Pink,  deep  pink;  St.  Egwin,  clear  pink;  T.  Smith, 
beautiful  blue;  White  Spray,  cream;  Versicolor, 
white,  changing  to  deep  purple;  Vimineus,  small 
white.  Ericoides  Section — Small  flowers.  Freedom, 
white;  Hon.  Edith  Gibbs,  pale  blue;  Thora,  small 
white;  Grey  Dawn,  light  blue;  Grandiflorus,  large 
violet;  Keston  Blue,  deep  blue;  Ringdove,  rose 
lavender ;  Lustre,  lilac ;  Madame  Cacheux,  flesh ; 
Noir  d'Anger,  deep  lilac.  Cordifolius  Section,  three- 
four  feet — Edwin  Beckett,  soft  lavender;  Profusus 
Majus,  pale  lilac;  Ideal,  pale  mauve;  Photograph, 
rose,  and  Diffusus  Horizontalis,  white.  Amellus 
Section,  two  feet — Stella,  pale  blue;  Bessarabicus, 
purple  blue;  Framfieldi,  deep  blue;  Perry's 
Favourite,  bright  rose;  Roseus,  distinct  purple; 
Distinction,  mauve;  and  Cassubicus,  violet.  The 
Acris  section  is  better  in  the  mixed  borders,  as, 
flowering  earlier,  they  are  over  before  the  main 
display.  Albus  Dracunculoides,  Carnea  and 
Nanus  are  amongst  the  best  of  this  section. 


Southern  and  Western   Counties, 

By   .J.    M.^TTHEws,   The   Gardens,   Turin, 
Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

Asparagus. — Wlien  the  top  growth  has  ripened,  cut 
it  down  and  clear  away  all  weeds  and  rubbish, 
making  the  beds  tidy.  It  is  a  general  practice  to 
mulch  the  beds  at  this  time,  but  I  believe  on  heavy 
ground  a  nuilch  now  retains  too  much  moisture 
about  the  roots,  causing  decay.  I  prefer  to  apply  it 
just  when  growth  is  starting. 


Broccoli. — Early  varieties  of  this  winter  vege- 
table, also  late  Cauliflower  may  be  heeled  over  to 
the  north,  thus  protecting  the  young  curds  from 
frost  and  rain,  which  discolours  them.  Cauliflowers 
that  are  fit  to  use  are  better  pulled  up  and  hung 
head  downwards  in  a  cool,  dark  place  where  they 
will  keep  for  a  week  or  so  in  good  condition. 

Broad  Beans. — A  sowing  of  these  may  be  got  in 
this  month,  on  a  fairly  dry  and  sheltered  position. 
Sowing  in  lioxes  in  .lanuary  under  glass  and  plant- 
ing out  is,  I  find,  a  better  plan;  also  for  Peas. 

Cabbage.— Run  the  grubber  through  the  drills, 
and  draw  a  little  soil  up  to  the  stems  to  steady 
them. 

Celery.— Finish  off  the  earthing-up  of  late  crops 
when  conditions  are  suitable,  and  be  on  the  watch 
for  hard  weather;  have  the  covering  material  at 
hand. 

Globe  Artichokes.— Apply  a  good  dressing  of 
rough  stable  litter  round  the  plants  as  a  protec- 
tion from  frost. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale. — Lift  a  further  batch  of 
roots  for  forcing,  exposing  to  the  weather  for  a 
week  or  two. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  next  year's 
crops  should  be  pushed  on  now.  Deep  cultivation 
is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the  production  of  first- 
rate  vegetables,  and,  according  to  the  labour  at 
one's  disposal,  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to 
trench  a  portion  of  the  garden  every  year.  Ground 
trenched  now  and  thrown  up  rough  will  be  in  good 
condition  for  working  in  the  spring  apart  from  the 
time  saved  in  watering  during  a  dry  summer. 

Clean  off  all  decayed  leaves  from  winter  crops; 
these  can  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches. 
Collect  and  store  up  tree  leaves  when  dry  for 
making  hotbeds  later  on. 

Any  alterations  or  repairs  in  the  garden  can  be 
carried  on  when  the  weather  is  unsuitable  for 
ground  work. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Planting. — If  the  ground  was  prepared  as  ad- 
vised in  September  notes  the  planting  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  should  he  pushed  on  this 
montli,  providing  the  soil  is  in  good  working  con- 
dition, neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  To  help  on  the 
work  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  quantity  of  soil 
prepared  and  kept  under  cover  for  putting  about 
the  roots. 

Where  stakes  will  be  required,  these  should  be 
placed  in  position  before  planting  the  trees;  to 
drive  stakes  down  through  the  roots  after  planting 
may  destroy  the  fibrous  ones,  resulting  in  a  bad 
start  and  perhaps  a  sickly  specimen. 

Make  the  holes  wide  enough  to  spread  the  roots 
out,  and  avoid  planting  too  deep,  which  is  a  cause 
of  many  failures. 

Trees  arriving  from  the  nursery,  if  found  dry, 
should  be  placed  in  a  tank  of  water  for  an  hour 
or  two,  then  trim  any  broken  roots  and  heel  them 
in  at  once. 

Pruning. — Push  on  this  work  when  the  weather 
is  open,  starting  with  the  wall  trees,  for  the  reason 
that  training  can  be  carried  out  with  some  com- 
fort, also  the  wounds  get  healed  over  before  hard 
frost  sets  111 

All  prunings  and  rubbish  should  be  raked  up  as 
the  work  proceeds  and  consigned  to  the  fire. 

Raspberries  and  Loganberries. — The  canes  may 
now  be  tied  up  to  the  wires  and  the  plantation 
cleared  of  all  weeds,  and  a  dressing  of  manure 
applied  round  the  stools.  This  is  the  best  time  to 
plant  young  canes,  which  should  be  cut  down  in 
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February  to  nine  inches   from  tlie  ffround  to  en- 
courage strong  growth  to  fruit  the  following  yeai'. 

The  fruit  in  the  store  should  be  examined  from 
time  to  time,  removing  any  decayed  specimens. 

Thk    Plicasiiimc   GROiiNns. 

As  the  Border  Chrysantheuuuns  go  ]>ast  (lower- 
ing, lift  a  few  roots  of  eai'h  variety  and  box  them 
up,  meantime  placing  in  a  cold  frame.  About  tlic 
end  of  January  they  may  l)e  lifted  indoors  to  secure 
cuttings  early  in  March. 

Dahlias  nnist  be  lifted  when  the  tops  have  been 
frosted  down,  as  the  tul)ers  are  soft  and  easily 
destroyed.  Tliese  may  ho  ])Tacc(l  in  a  frame  to  dry 
before  storing  away. 

Gladioli  when  lifted  may  be  tied  up  in  bundles 
and  hung  to  the  rafter  of  an  airy  shed,  and  on  a 
wet  day  can  be  cleaned. 

liObelia  Cardinalis  1  find  keeps  tlirough  the 
winter  better  packed  in  a  cold  frame  and  covered 
over  witli  leaf  mould,  putting  on  the  lights  in  bad 
weather.- 

Make  an  effort  to  get  all  planting  done  in  the 
Herbaceous  quarters  tliis  month,  otherwise  it  is 
better  left  over  till  the  spring. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  beds  that  are  deteriorating  or 
bad  with  weeds  should  be  lifted  now  and  cleaned, 
selecting  the  strongest  t'rowns  and  replant  in 
bunches  of  three  or  four,  six  inches  apart. 

Roses. — November  is  about  the  best  month  to 
l)lant  these,  as  the  soil  is  generally  in  fair  con- 
dition. The  ground  should  be  well  trenched,  and 
if  of  poor  quality  add  a  quantity  of  fresh  soil;  good 
drainage  is  essential. 

When  planting,  spread  tlie  roots  out  carefully 
and  at  suc-h  a  depth  that  the  union  of  the  Rose 
and  stock  will  be  an  inch  or  two  below  the  surface. 
Cut  back  any  long  shoots  that  will  sway  with  the 
wind,  wiiich  in  wet,  stormy  weather  would  cause 
a  puddle  round  the  neck. 

Violets  in  frames  will  require  careful  attention 
from  now  onwards.  If  water  is  required  apply  it 
(in  fine  days.  Pick  off  all  decaying  leaves  and  stir 
the  soil  round  the  plants  occasionally;  ventilate 
freely  on  fine  days.  Fallen  leaves  give  the  grounds 
an  lintidy  appearance,  l)ut  it  is  as  well  to  leave 
tliem  initil  all  are  down  unless  near  and  around 
the  dwellinghouse.  When  finally  cleaning  up  store 
them  for  top-dressing  Rhododendron  and  Azalea 
beds  next  year. 

Sweep  and  roll  lawns  when  dry.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  level  up  any  depressions  in  the  turf. 

Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at 
the  offices,  5  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin,  on  the 
8th  ult..  Dr.  R.  T.  Harris  presiding.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Messrs.  Stopford  &  Turner,  agents  to 
liord  Carew,  Castleboro',  Wexford,  conveying  Lord 
Carew's  offer  of  the  Gladiolus  Cup,  won  out  by  him, 
for  further  c-onipetition  in  the  same  class,  which 
was  gratefully  ac-cepted,  and  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  jnissed"  to  Lord  Carew.  "Tliis  Cup,  by  the 
way,  value  ten  guineas,  was  originally  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Francis  V.  Westby,  Esq.,  D.L.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Fingal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  placing  at  the  Council's  disposal 
the  assets  of  the  Society  as  a  trust  fund,  under 
special  conditions  by  which  the  proceeds  will  be 
devoted  to  prizes  for  competitors  residing  in  the 
Fingal  district. 
It  was  decided  that  a  Spring  Show  be  held  on 


Wednesday  and  Thursday.  April  1.3th  and  14th, 
l'.)2\.  and  that  a  schedule  be  prepared  forthwith, 
peruiission  to  \)o  asked  of  Earl  Iveagh,  K.P.,  to 
liold  it  in  the  covered  yard,  Earlsfort  Terrace. 
Mrs.  O'Meara.  The  Ochra,  Bray,  was  elected  a 
ineinber  of  the  Society. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction. 

Annu.al  Gknerai.  Report,  &C'. 

The  above  Report,  which  covers  a  period  termi- 
nating on  the  ;iOth  of  Septem])er,  1919,  contains  a 
vast  amount  of  information  relative  to  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  and  Forestry  in  Ireland,  as  well  as 
reports  more  particularly  concerned  with  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  National  Museum,  the  National 
Library,  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  &c.  We  note 
that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  in  1918-19  was  394.561,  as  compared  with 
o57,446  for  the  preceding  year.  Many  new  trees 
and  shrubs  were  moved  from  the  nursery  quarters 
to  the  public  collections,  which  are  now  becoming 
crowded.  Alterations  and  improvements  were 
made  in  the  collections  of  agricultin'al  grasses  and 
forage  plants  generally.  The  grant  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Gardens  was  £6,84U. 

At  the  Albert  Agricultural  College  six  students 
were  admitted  to  the  course  for  Horticultural  In- 
structors in  Training.  Six  new  students  and  two 
students  who  had  previously  attended  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  gardening  ajjprentices'  class. 
Thirty-three  men  trained  in  tliis  school  hold  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  horticultural  schemes, 
either  under  local  authorities  or  innnediately 
luider  the  Dejjartment. 

We  further  note  that  46  itinerant  instructors 
were  employed  under  county  committees.  Dvu'ing 
the  year  41,70.'!  visits  and  demonstrations  were 
carried  out,  and  90  lectures,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40  persons,  were  delivered.  The 
number  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  planted  inider 
the  supervision  of  the  instructors  shows  a  gratify- 
ing increase,  and  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the 
fi'uit  industry  in  Ireland.  Some  362,805  trees  and 
shrubs  for  shelter  and  oriuiment  were  also  planted. 
The  report  generally  as  regards  horticulture  is  en- 
couraging. 

The  Newer  Gentians. 

In  the  Oetober  number  of  Iimsh  Gardening 
"  Hortus  "  asks  : — "  What  is  the  secret  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  newer  Gentians?"  In  1916  I 
planted  two  (t.  siiio-orndfn  in  a  mixture  of  peat 
and  sand,  with  stones  buried  round  them.  No 
flowers  were  produced,  so  in  1918  I  moved  them  to 
a  rock  l)ed  where  (r.  (Udulis  has  flowered  well  for 
several  years— loam  and  leaf  mould  with  some  very 
old  mortar.  In  1918  and  1919  I  had  four  or  five 
flowers  on  each  plant  at  the  end  of  September. 

y\bout  the  end  of  July  of  this  year  one  plant 
tuined  yellow  and  is  now  in  a  very  bad  way.  The 
()th(>r  seemed  quite  healthy  up  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, but  has  now  turned  yellow.  The  roots 
seem  to  1)0  quite  satisfactory. 

This  Gentian  succeeds  well  in  the  Edinburgh  dis- 
trict. In  a  garden  at  Musselburgh,  <i.  siiuz-unidfu 
was  planted  in  1916,  and  I  was  told  this  spring' 
that  it  was  quite  a  large  patch  nearly  a  foot  across. 

A  nice  pot  plant  of  G.  Furreii  was  given  n)e  this 
spring  by  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Garden,  but 
it  has  not  yet  flowered. 

E.  C.  Buxton,  Bettws-y-Coed. 
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TiiK  wonderfully  mild  \\-eat;her  during  October  depicted  in  the  illustration.  The  leaves  are 
and  early  November  proved  exceptionally  roundish  in  outline  more  or  less  seven-lohed, 
favourahle  to  tihis  beautiful   Japanese  species.      and   toothed  on  the   margin.     The  pure   \\-hite 


Saxifraga   Fortunei 


Photo  l>y\ 


Saxifraga    Fortunei 
In  the    Boo-    Garden  at  Glasnevin. 


[MUs  C.  V.  Mille 


3A.S  the  illustration  shows  it  flowered  with 
aireat  freedom  in  the  ling  garden  in  the 
Tioyal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Glasnevin.  There 
"^are"  two  forms  of  Sax.  Fortunei,  one  with 
'"^^ea,ves  green  on  both  surfaces,  the  other,  and 
Cj>etter  of  the  t^vo,  \A'ith  lea,ves  dark  green  above 
'^nd  ruddy  red  below;  t.he   latter  is   the  form 


flowers  are  produced  in  spreadmg  panicles. 
The  petals  are  unequal  in  size,  the  three  or  iomr 
upper  being  short  ;uid  the  lower  much  longer; 
moist,  rich  soil  with  shelter  fronx  rough  wmds 
and  earlv  morning  sun  suits  this  species  well. 
Sax  Fortunei  represents  a  section  ot  the 
"  3  called  bv  botanists  the  Diptera  group, 


genus 
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uf  wliirli  the  iollowinK  are  in  cultivation:  — 
Sax.  cortuscefolia,  with,  as  the  specitic  name 
implies,  leaves  resembling  tihose  of  the  genus 
Cortusa  belonging  to  the  Prinnila  order.  In 
this  species  the  leaves  are  roundish  in  outline, 
somewhat  lobed  and  M'ith  seirate  margins;  the 
leaf  st'alks  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  Sax. 
Fortu)u'i.  The  flowers,  which  here  at  least 
are  never  produced  with  anything  like  the 
freedom  of  S.  Fort  unci,  are  pure  white,  pro- 
duced in  October,  and  borne  in  panicles  as  in 
the  latter  species. 

Sax.  uni'lida  is  a  form  of  *S'.  cortusa' folia,  and 
has  lately  been  offered  by  the  trade.  I  have 
not  seen  the  Howers,  but  in  appearance  the 
plant  has  much  in  common  with  typical  Sax. 
cortusoidcs,  and  is  apparently  equally  shy  of 
flowering  here. 

Sax.  cuscutceforniis  is  an  interesting  but  not 
hardy  plant ;  it  spreads  by  means  of  slender 
runners  resembling  Dodder,  hence  the  specific 
name  cuscutaeformis.  The  leaves  are  small, 
roundish  or  orbicular  in  outline  and  lobed.  The 
short  flower  stems  bear  a  few  white  flowers  in 
summer.  An  interesting  plant*  for  a  cool 
house  where  it  forms  an  attractive  object  if 
grown  in  a  pan  and  suspended  from  the 
roof. 

Sax.  sari}ientosa  is  better  known  than  the 
last  named,  and  was  at  one  time  frequently 
seen  in  cottage  ^^'indow'S,  very  often  in  a  pot 
suspended  by  a  wire  from  the  top  of  the 
window,  the  runners  hanging  doM'ii  all  roimd 
the  pot  in  quite  an  attractive  manner.  The 
leaves  are  larger  than  those  of  S.  cuscutce- 
forniis, roundish,  kidney-shaped,  hairy,  and 
reddish  below,  and  mottled  white  above.  The 
stolons  or  runners  are  freely  produced,  and  give 
rise  to  numerous  young  plants  after  the  manner 
of  the  Strawberry.  The  flowers,  produced  in 
summer,  are  white,  the  petals  marked  with 
yellow  or  scarlet  spots. 

Sax.  sarinentosa.  tricolor  has  the  leaves 
beautifully  blotched  with  white  and  red,  and 
makes  an  ornamental  greenhouse  plant;  both 
forms  are  tender,  though  the  type  may  be 
groM'ii  outside  in  mild  districts  or  in  sheltered 
places  and  protected  in   ^^■inter. 

Sax.  tcUiiiioidcs  is  a  robust  species  suitable 
for  the  bog  garden  or  a  moist  place  at  the  base 
of  a  rock.  It  grows  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  producing  comparatively  hu-ge  pel- 
tate leaves  five  or  six  inches  across  and  deeply 
lobed.  The  small  dull  greenish  white  flowers 
are  of  no  ornamental  value,  but  the  bold  foliage 
is  effective  among  Primulas  and  other  moisture 
loving  plantfe. 

All  the  species  are  natives  of  Japan,  \\hile 
S.  .'iarinrntosa  is  found  also  in  China. 

B. 


Hardy   Cyclamens. 

The  various  species  and  varieties  of  hardy 
Cyclamens  are  among  the  choicest  and  most 
beautiful  of  hardy  plants.  Their  cultivation 
is  not  difficult,  a  free  open  soil,  mixed  with 
leaf-mould,  suiting  them  admirably.  They  may 
be  grown  among  short  grass  or  under  trees  or 
shrubs.  About  the  rock  garden  in  almost  any 
2)osition  they  are  quite  happy,  and  the  freest 
growers  soon  make  large  clumps.  One  of  the 
finest  colonies  of  C.  Goum  that  I  have  seen  is 
\mder  a  tree  of  Tsuga  mertensiana  at  Mount 
Usher,  and  there  is  another  of  C.  rcpanduin 
growing  among  short  grass  under  a  I'ine  tree  in 
the  rock  garden  at  Glasnevin;  here,  too, 
numerous  clumps  of  G.  neapolitaiium,  pink  and 
white,  are  a  feature  every  autuiim.  Home, 
such  as  the  last-named,  produce  the  flowers 
before  the  leaves,  others  produce  flowers  and 
leaves  together. 

Propagation  is  best  effected  by  seeds,  which 
in  some  cases  are  freely  produced.  G. 
africanum,  G.  rcpanduin  and  G.  ncapulitanum 
usually  seed  freely;  these,  if  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  germinate  in  a  fortnight  or  so,  and  as  soon 
as  the  seed-leaf  is  well  developed  they  may  be 
picked  off  into  boxes,  two  or  three  inches  apart, 
where  they  may '  remain  until  the  following 
year,  when  the  oo-rms  will  be  sufficientily  de- 
veloped to  plant  out. 

The  production  of  one  seed-leaf  only  has  been 
the  subject  of  inquiry  by  numerous  botanists, 
the  latest  being  the  Assistant  Director  at  Kew. 

In  ai  paper  read  recently  before  the  Ijinnaean 
Society  Major  Hill  sho^\ed  conclusively  that 
two  seed-leaves  are  really  formed  in  the  em- 
bryo as  in  dicotyledons  generally,  but  that  one 
of  them  becomes  aborted  and  never  develops. 

When  plantmg  the  conns  the  soil  must  be 
well  broken  up  and  mixed  with  leaf -mould  and 
sand;  in  some  heavy  soils  devoid  of  lime,  old 
pulverised  mortar  rubble  is  an  advantage.  The 
dorms  should  be  planted  just  below  the  siu'face 
and  covered  at  first  with  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
The  jjlanting  season  varies  for  the  different 
species;  those  that  flower  in  autumn  nuist  be 
])lanted  when  dormant  in  summer  and  those 
flowering  in  early  spring  may  be  planted  in 
early  autunm. 

Gjjclanicn  africainun,  also  known  as  G.  niac- 
ropJijilluin,  is  a  handsome  species  from  N. 
Africa.  The  leaves  are  large,  marbled  white  on 
the  upper  surface,  reddish  below;  they  are  pro- 
duced with  the  flowers,  but  continue  to  de- 
velop after  flowering  is  over.  The  flowers  pro- 
duced in  autumn  are  rose  pink  in  colour  with 
a  dark  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  They  are 
sweetly  scented.  This  is  a  good  species  for 
planting  in  a  sheltered  nook  of  the  rock  garden 
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or  undL'i'  a  slirub  whose  branches  \\ili  aft'urd 
sonic  ijrotection  from  hard  frost  in  winter. 

C.  ciUciain  is  a  mountain  plant  from  Cihcia 
and  x\sia  Minor,  growing  often  under  Pine 
trees.  The  leaves,  green  above  and  purplish 
red  below,  appear  with  the  flowers  in  autumn. 
The  latter  are  pale  pink  in  colour,  sometimes 
white  and  with  a.  dark  blottlh  a.t  the  base  of 
each  petal.  They  are  sweetly  scented  and 
very  attractive  on  the  rock  garden  or  under 
trees  or  shrubs. 

C.  Couvi  is  a  well  known  hardy  species  from 
Greece  and  Asia  ]\Iinor .  This  is  one  of  the 
dwai'fest  kinds  with    leaves   dark  green    above 


form,  C.  Atkiiisii,  being  rather  larger  in  all  its 
parts,  and  by  some  considered  a  hybrid  between 
(J.  Count  and  C.  ibericiun,  others  placing  it  as  a 
variety  of  the  latter.  It  is  in  any  case  a  good 
sirring  flowering  plant. 

C.  libanoticuin  from  Mount  Lebanon  has 
handsome  leaves,  marbled  above  and  reddish 
below%  produced  in  autumn  before  the  flowers ; 
the  latter  appear  in  early  spring  and  are  pink 
in  colour  with  a,  red  spot  at  the  base  of  each 
[jetal. 

(J.  neapolitannm  is  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  hardy  species,  flowering 
with  the  greatest  freedo'in  every    autumn   and 


Clematis  Montana   grandiflora 
A   good,  hardy,   white-flowered  climber   for  planting  now. 


and  purple  beneath;  they  appear  with  or  some- 
what in  advance  of  the  flowers  in  winter  and 
early  spring.  The  flowers  are  deep  purple  red 
in  colour,  making  a  fine  display  when  seen  in  a 
generous  mass.  A  good  species  for  planting 
freely  under  trees  and  shrubs  and  about  the 
rock  garden. 

C.  europceuiii  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia 
Minor,  the  Caucasus,  \c.,  inhabiting  the 
mountainous  regions.  The  thick  kidney- 
shaped  leaves  are  mottled  above  and  purplish 
red  beneath ;  they  are  borne  with  flowers  w^hich 
are  deep  red  and  sweet  scented,  appearing  in 
summer  and  autumn. 

C'.  ibericiun,  from  the  Caucasus,  is  an  attrac- 
tive early  flowering  species.  The  leaves  have 
a  whitish  band  on  the  upper  surface  and  the 
flowers  are  pink  or  rose  coloured,  in  some  forms 
nearly   white.     This    is    a   variable   plant,    one 


flourishing  in  practically  any  position.  It 
is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  bears  pink,  rose  or 
pure  white  flowers.  The  latter  appear  in  Sep- 
teniber  and  October;  the  leaves,  mai'bled 
white  above  and  reddish  beneath,  come  after 
1ihe  flowers  and  last  through  winter  into  the 
following  summer.  -  Easily  raised  from  seeds 
which  ai'e  freely  produced,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  species  for  planting  in  large  quantities, 
the  flowers  appearing  at  a  season  when  dwarf 
})lants  of  this  nature  are  scarce  in  flower. 

C.  re  panel  um  is  a  native  of  S.  Europe,  and  is 
often  known  as  C.  hedercefolium.  The  angular 
leaves  are  marbled  above  and  reddish  be- 
neath, appearing  in  spring  with  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  beautiful  rose  pink  with  a  dark 
spot  a.t  the  base  of  each  petal.  A  beautiful 
species  for  naturalising ;  it  produces  seeds 
freely.  Hortus. 
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Notes, 
Iris  unguicularis  alba. 

The  Iris  season  opened  in  the  iirsl  week  of 
Xovember,  when  the  white  t'onxi  of  tlie  lovely 
Algerian  Iris  began  unfolding  its  blooms.  By 
tlu'  middle  of  the  month  numerous  tfowers 
were  open  and  others  Mill  continue  from  now 
onwards.  The  plant  is  growing  in  a  dry  sunny 
position,  at  the  base  of  a  greenhouse  ^\•a.ll,  with 
numerous  other  viuieties  of  the  same  species. 
To  grow  and  liower  this  speoie&  successfully  a 
confined  root  spacie  and  free  exposure  to  sun  is 
necessary,  and  the  plants  jghould  be  left  un- 
ci istitrbcd  as  long  as  possible. 

Schizandra  Henryi. 

Autumn  colouring  has  been  lititle  in  evidence 
this  season,  due  perhaps  to  the  sunless  summer. 
On  a  wall,  however,  Scliizundm  Hcnnjl  has 
been  effective,  the  leaves  dying  away  in  a^beau- 
tiful  amber  yellow  colour,  very  noticeable  from 
a  considerable  distance.  There  is  now  quite  a 
number  of  Schizandraa  in  cultivation,  of  which 
Sc]iiza)idra  rubrifolia  is  perhaps  the  most  at- 
tractive when  in  flower,  but  Schiza)idra  Hcnryi 
is  the  only  one  which  has  attracted  notice  on 
account  of  the  autumn  tint  of  the  leaves. 

Sinofranchetia  sinensis. 

Nkar  the  Schizandra,  abo\e  alluded  to  Sino- 
jranclietia  sinensis  has  borne  its  long  racemes 
of  pale  glaucous  blue  fruits,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  small  grape  berry.  This  shrub  is  a 
vigorous  climber,  the  leallets  in  tdirees, 
glaucous  below.  The  tiowers  are  of  no  orna- 
mental value,  being  small  and  of  a  dirty  white 
colour  but  the  fruits  are  interesting  and  rather 
attractive.  i. 

Euphorbia  biglandulosa. 

This  is  a  striking  plant  for  the  rock  garden, 
where  it  can  be  given  suthcient  spaoe.  Apart 
from  the  yellow  inflorescences,  the  long  strong 
shoots  clothed  with  pointed  silvery  grey  leases 
render  it  a  striking  object  in  winter.  It  shows 
to  great  advantage,  clothing  a  rocky  bank  and 
seems  indifferent  as  to  aspect.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings. 

Lithospermum   rosmarinifolia. 

This  cliarming  Gromwell  has  been  flowering 
now  for  some  time,  on  the  roekery,  and  is 
very  welcome  at  this  season,  when,  in  sjjite 
of  the  display  made  until  quite  lately  by  the 
other  garden  flowers,  the  fine  blue  colour  is 
uiuch  admired.  Given  a  fairly  elevated 
position  where  the  shoots  will  be  well  ripened, 


the  plant  seems  fairly  lianly.  "While  e.xposui'O 
is  advised  to  facilitate  ri])euing,  it  is  possible 
that  shelter  from  the  biting  wind  is  disirable 
and  a  soil  not  too  rich. 

Linnaea    borealis . 

I  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  of  a  book-plate  which 
maA'  be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Sii" 
Herbert  JNIaxwell  in  >our  issue  for  the  current 
month.  It  belongs  to  a  set  of  volumes  the 
property  of  Mr.  Horace  W.  Monckton,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Linucean  yociet}^  who  considers 
that  it  was  ])i'obably  engraved  soon  after  th( 
death  of  Linnieus  in  1778,  at  any  rate  before 
1790.  The  special  volume  from  which  t)ie 
photograi^h  was  taken  was  ijublished  in  1781 ; 
consequently  the  book-plate  must  have  beer 
employed  by  some  botanist  or  society  in  com 


meuK /ration  of  the  great  Swedish  natuialisv 
1  may  add  that  1  have  never  found  any  trace 
of  a  book-plate  in  Linnaeus 's  own  Library,  but 
in  one  or  two  cases  I  have  seen  a  wax  im- 
pression of  his  seal  inside  the  cover  of  a 
volume.  His  series  of  thirteen  seals  is  in- 
teresting, but  I  will  confine  myself  to  tihose 
showing  Liniucd  horcalis.  The  earliest  was 
used  from  1784,  but  soon  disused;  its  motto 
was  Considerate  lilia.  From  1742  tO'  even  so 
late  as  1774  we  find  a  seal  in  use,  with  the 
motto'  Tiottifs  itnior  flunnn,  as  in  the  book- 
plate in  question.  About  17o8  to  1768  Linnteus 
used  three  seals  with  the  motto  Faincon 
cxtuUere  factis :  the  latest  with  any  legend 
shows  his  arms,  the  motto  being  varied  in 
Fa)naii  cxteitdcrc  factis.  This  seal  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  descendants,  the  family 
of  the  late  Prolessor  Tycho  Tullberg. 

B.  Davdon  Jackson. 

Delphinium   macrocentron. 

This  interesUng  species  has  flowered  very 
Well  during  the  late  autumn,  in  a  large  pan. 
It  is  ahout  three  feet  in  height,  but  would 
probably  exceed  this  if  planted  out.  The 
leaves    are    long    stalked    and   much    divided. 
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The  tlowers  are  a  curious  combinaition  of  blue 
and  green,  with  a  large  spur.  Altogether  the 
species  is  an  attractive  one  and  would  be  an 
acquisition  to  the  summer  flower  garden. 
When  the  seeds  M'ere  leceived  they  were  sim- 
])ly  labelled  "  Delphinium  East  Africa  "  and 
itVas  not  known  whether  the  plant  would  be 
hardy,  or  if  an  annual  or  perennial.  So  far  as 
the  plants  in  flower  ,u'c  ctjncerned  it  seems 
luore  like   an  annual,   but    small  seedlings   left 


timely  remindei'  of  this  welcome  addition  to 
the  list  of  Autunm,  dessert  and  cooking  fruits, 
which  are  not  at  all  so  generally  grown  as  their 
value  and  easy  culture  would  lead  one  to  ex- 
pect. 

The  fruits  are  borne  in  terminal  clusters  on 
tihe  young  canes  of  the  same  year,  and  they 
ripen  during  September,  October,  and  even 
into  the  month  of  November,  if  the  weather  is 
genial. 


Iris  unguicularis  flowering  now, 


in  the  seed  pot  and  \^liich  did  not  flower  or 
make  much  growth,  have  formed  small 
tuberous  rootstocks  and  appear  to  be  resting 
for  the  winter.  Even  as  an  annual,  D.  uiac- 
roccHlraii  would  be  worth  growing. 

Autumn  Fruiting  Raspberries. 

The  three  fine  dishes  of  these  fruits  staged  in 
the  conipetitive  class  for  autumn  raspberries 
at'  the  recent  great  autimm  fruit  show  in  Lon- 
don, as  well  as  the  beautiful  fruiting  sprays  of 
the  same  shown  by  the  Barham  Nurseries, 
Ltd.,    at    the    same    exhibition,    served    as    a 


They  demand  an  open,  sunny  position  to  en- 
sure quick  growth  and  to  secure  for  them  all 
the   sunshine   that  is    going   at  fruiting   time. 

The  crop  being  dependent  on  the  formation 
of  strong  canes  during  the  growing  season,  it 
follows  Hiat  the  ground  should  be  rich  and 
thoroughly  prepared  by  trenching  and  the  ad- 
mixture of  well-rotted  manure.  The  further 
addition  of  some  light,  rich  soil  over  the  roots 
at  ])lant(ing  time  \vill  ensure  a.  quick  start  into 
growth. 

After  planting  the  canes  must  be  cut  down 
to  the  ground,  which,  immediately  around  the 
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stools,  should  be  iiuilclied  A^itli  \\\'ll-rottrd 
manure. 

The  time  to  plant  is  during  the  month  of 
Februai^,  and  the  distance  apart  2  feet,  in 
vo\v9.  5  feet  asunder.  Growth  should  be  en- 
couraged during  the  suirmier  months  by  fre- 
([uent  hoeing  between  the  rows  and  by  water- 
ing A\henever  necessary,  timely  support  being 
afforded  to  the  young  canes  as  soon  as  they 
are  likely  to  need  it. 

Further  treatment  consists  of  cutting  the 
canes  down  to  the  ground  each  succeeding 
s})ring,  and  in  repeating  the  above  cultural 
directions — although  here  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  some  growers  find  it  best  to  replant  the 
canes  each  year. 

The  best  varieties  include  Queen  Alexandra, 
November  Abmidanco,  Hailshamberry,  and 
the  new  October  Eed,  whilst  October  YoIIoaa- 
will  pi'ovide  the  spice  of  variety. 

T.  E.  TOMALIX.: 

Bessborough,   Co.    Kilkenny,  Nov.    15,   1020. 

Gentiana   Sino-Ornata, 

A  L.VDY  at  Musselb\n"gh  planted  a  tiny  bit  in 
1918.  Iti  had  two  flowers.  This  year  she 
counted  forty-nine  flowers.  It  gets  a  great 
deal  of  sun,  and  is  in  a  low  rather  damp  place ; 
the  soil  is  mixed  with  a  good  many  chips  of 
stone.  In  this  particular  spot  everything 
ramps — G.  lagodecJtiaua  is  three  or  four  times 
the  size  of  plants  in  another  spot;  it  is  a  yard 
round  and  had  over  a  hundred  flowers. 

El.  C.  Buxton,   Bettws-y-coed. 

Famous   Netherland    Horticultural 
Centres. 

By  Mr.  J.  v.\n  den  Berg. 
V. 

Various  Centres  (Final). 

Having  written  of  the  most  important  liortieiil- 
tural  centres,  such  as  Boskoop,  Aalsmeer,  the  Bulb- 
growing  distiict,  &c.,  there  only  rertiains  a  few 
other  interesting  centres,  of  which  some  are 
smaller,  others  bigger,  than  those  already  dis- 
cussed. To  describe  fully  all  the  remaining  cejitres 
one  after  the  other  would  lead  to  repetition,  so  we 
will  only  give  your  readers  a  short  di  soiption. 

Speaking  of  tree  nurseries,  there  remains  two 
very  important  centres,  of  which  the  first  one, 
Naarden-Bussum,  is  situated  in  the  soutli  of  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  in  one  of  the  nicest 
parts  of  the  Netherlands.  The  nurseries  lie  between 
the  towns  of  Naarden  and  Bussum,  near  beautiful 
and  woody  surroiuidings,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  a  great  many  private  places  l^elonging  to 
Amsterdam  business  men.  Although  not  so 
nu.merous,  the  nurseries  are  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Boskoop  nurseries,  and  the  same 
methods  of  cultivation,  propagation,  export,  &c., 
are  in  use.  While  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Coni- 
fers, Roses,  &c.,  are  the  principal  cultures,  special 
attention  is  given  here  to  the  cultivation  of  young 


fruit  trees,  as  Standards,  Half-standards,  Cordons, 
and  Espaliers,  and  the  cultivation  of  laly  of  the 
Valley. 

The  soil,  which  is  loamy  and  very  sandy,  is 
different  from  that  which  we  find  at  Boskoop.  The 
Naarden-Bussum  centre  is  connected  by  water- 
ways with  the  seaports  at  Amsterdam  and  Rotter- 
dam, whicli  fact  is  very  useful  for  exporting  the 
products.  The  second  tree  nursery  centre  is  Ouden- 
bosch,  located  in  the  west  of  the  province  of  North 
Brabant,  and  including  the  towns  Zundert  and 
Roozendaal.  A  great  number  of  very  large  tree 
nurseries  are  to  l)e  found  here  on  a  sandy  soil,  but 
in  opposition  to  Boskoop  and  Naarden-Bussum 
where  we  found  the  so-called  "  luxury  "  tree  nur- 
series, the  0udenl)0sch  nurseries  principally  grow 
shade  and  ornamental  trees,  shruhs,  and  forestry 
stocks. 

Lime  (Lindens),  Chestnuts,  Maples,  Oaks, 
Beeches,  flowering  and  hedge  shrubs  are  there  also 
special  cultures  in  the  nurseries,  while  many  acres 
are  covered  with  young  forestry  stocks  of  pine-fir 
trees,  &c. 

Canals  and  ditches  are  very  few"  in  this  centre, 
and  horses  and  carts  are  the  principal  means  of 
transport  in  the  nurseries,  and  railways  for 
abroad.  The  export  is  generally  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  although  many  plants  are 
sliipped  via  the  Boskoop  niu'series. 

As  considerable  centres  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruit,  in  the  first  place,  we  mention  the  Betuwe, 
the  south  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  and  the 
province  of  Sealand,  all  places  where  extensive 
orchards  are  to  be  found.  The  Betuwe,  a  large 
tract  of  fertile  clay  soil  in  the  province  of  Guelder- 
land,  between  the  rivers  Rbine-Maese  and  Waal, 
is  the  best  known  orchard  centre,  then  the  south 
of  the  province  of  Limburg,  and  in  spring,  when 
the  fruit  trees  are  in  flower,  those  two  parts  of  the 
country  present  a  magnificent  aspect  and  attract 
many  visitors.  Together,  30,000  acres  are  occvi- 
pied  by  orchards.  These  orchards,  on  grass  used 
for  pasture,  consist  generally  of  standard  Cherries, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plum  trees,  of  which  the 
Cherries  and  the  Apples  are  the  most  numerous. 
The  number  of  different  varieties  of  Apples  and 
pears  cultivated  in  the  various  orchards  is  very 
large,  and  depends  mostly  on  the  soil  and  the 
situation  of  the  orchards.  Notwithstanding  a  con- 
siderable use  of  fruit  in  Holland  itself,  export 
takes  place  to  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great 
Britain,  and  amounted  over  the  whole  comitry  in 
1911  to  313,890  cwt.  Apples,  with  a  value  of  £100,000; 
62,830  cwt.  Pears,  with  a  value  of  £15,700;  and 
38,250  cwt.  Cherries. 

The  export  of  Plums  is  of  no  importance,  as  they 
are  mostly  used  in  the  country.  In  the  province 
of  Sealand  it  is  the  cultivation  of  small  fruit  which 
is  of  interest,  especially  that  of  different  kinds  of 
Currants  and  Berries,  often  used  as  luider-planting 
in  tile  orcliards.  Of  the  5,000  acres  in  tlie  Nether- 
lands planted  with  different  kinds  of  Berries  and 
Currants,  a  great  deal  is  to  be  found  in  this  dis- 
trict and  the  fruit  exported  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany — namelly,  47,370  cwt.  Gooseberries,  21,300 
cwt.  White  and  Red  Currants,  9,040  cwt.  Black 
Ciu-rants. 

A  centre  of  Strawberry  cidtivation  is  found  in 
the  province  of  North  Holland,  between  the  cities 
Haarlem  and  Alkmaar  with  the  town  of  Beverwyk 
as  centre.  More  than  750  acres  are  here  planted 
with  Strawberries,  and  although  this  product  finds 
a  great  sale  inland,  the  export  was  in  1911,  96,260 
cwt.,  of  which  93,460  cwt.  went  to  Germany,  1,600 
cwt.  went  to  Belgium,  and  1,180  CAvt.  went  to  Great 
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Britain,   which    .shows    the    gitat    siguifieanee    of 
Strawberry  cultivation  in  this  district. 

A  lengthier  description  is  required  for  the  very 
extensive  "  Cabbage  Centre  "' — an  area  in  the 
province  of  North  Holland,  called  the  "  Langen- 
dyk,"  and  including  ten  towns,  of  which  the  in- 
habitants mostly  find  their  living  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Cabbage.  Since  1865  this  cultivation — 
already  a  long  time  practised  on  a  small  scale — 
l)ecame  of  great  importance  through  the  inclusion 
of  this  area  in  the  railway  traffic  by  which  they 
were  able  to  export  their  products  to  foreign 
countries.  Ten  thousand  acres  consisting  of  a  mild 
and  strong  clay  soil  are  here  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  following  kinds  of  Cabbage — namely, 
AVhite  Cabbage,  Red  Cabbage,  and  Savoys — while 
nuich  of  the  area  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  early 
summer  with  other  products,  as  Carrots,  early 
Potatoes,  &c.,  and  afterwards  a  second  crop  of 
Cabbage. 

The  whole  area  is  divided  into  numerous  small 
]ilots  separated  by  innumerable  broad  and  narrow- 
ditches,  and  here  and  there  the  area  of  cabbage  is 
only  broken  by  a  bit  of  pasture  land.  As  in  other 
centres  where  we  find  many  ditches,  these  provide 
a  great  deal  of  the  needful  manure  in  the  form  of 
mud,  thrown  out  in  the  winter  time.  It  is 
necessary  to  gather  the  Ca)il);ige  regularly  a  great 
part  of  tiie  year  as  in  foreign  countries,  and  especi- 
ally in  Germany,  the  Cabbage  is  also  used  as  a 
summer  vegetable.  (In  Holland  itself  the  Cabbage 
is  only  used  as  an  autiunn  and  winter  vegetable.) 
One  has  to  apply  oneself  to  having  an  early  and 
a  late  crop,  and  a  regular  delivery  takes  place 
from  July  till  April.  For  this  purpose  they  sow  a 
])art  of  tiie  Cabbage  seeds  in  January  under  glass, 
afterwards  being  planted  out,  and  they  gafher  the 
crop  from  the  beginning  of  August.  Seeds 
sown  in  cold  frames  in  the  autumn,  and,  after 
having  passed  through  the  winter,  are  planted  out 
in  early  spring,  and  the  crop  is  gathered  in  July. 

The  largest  export  is,  however,  in  the  autumn 
and  the  winter,  and  as  the  Cabbage  does  not  resist 
frost  they  keep  them,  to  ensure  a  regular  delivery, 
during  the  winter  in  specially-arranged  sheds, 
called  "  Cabbage  sheds."  In  October  and  Novem- 
ber, having  cut  the  Cabbage  from  the  roots  and 
removed  weak  leaves,  they  bring  them  into  thi' 
cabbage  sheds  and  heap  them  up  in  piles.  Much 
care  has  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  Cabbage  from 
rotting,  and  the  temperature  in  the  sheds  must 
be  from  the  first  very  low. 

The  export  of  Cabbage  to  various  foreign  coun- 
tries amounts  to  nearly  one  million  cwt.  yearly, 
which  clearly  shows  the  importance  of  the  trade. 
A  good  deal  of  the  white  Cabbage  serves  for  the 
making  of  "  sour-crout,"  which  is  especially  con- 
sumed in  Germany.  Besides  the  cultivation  of 
Cabbage,  Cauliflowers  and  Onions  are  also  con- 
siderable products  in  this  centre;  and  over  the 
whole  of  the  Netherlands  half  a  million  cwt.  of 
the  former  is  yearly  exported,  for  the  most  part  to 
Germany,  and  one  million  cw4.  of  the  latter  mostly 
to  Great  Britain. 

For  the  production  of  seed  the  town  of  Enk- 
huizen,  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  is  very 
well  known,  and  round  this  place  5,000  acres  are 
iised  for  seed-growing.  Vegetable  seeds  are  the 
principal  kinds  of  seeds,  although  flower  seeds  are 
also  raised.  Here  the  smaller  seed-growers  culti- 
vate the  seeds  merely  for  the  bigger  firms,  who  ex- 
port them,  together  with  their  own,  abroad. 

To  conclude,  we  may  mention  that  several  large 
and  up-to-date  nurseries  in  Holland  are  also  to  be 
found  near  the  places  :  Arnhem,  Dedemsvaart, 
Hoogeveen,  Steyl  Tegelen,  Utrecht,  Veendam, 
&c. 
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Obituary. 

REGINAJ.D   FARRER. 


All  gardenuig  people  in  Ireland  will  hear  with 
sorrow  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer.  For 
years  he  has  been  known  through  his  writings  on 
the  Alpnie  Flora  of  Europe,  and  latterly  his  brilli- 
ant work  ni  Kansu  and  the  Tibetan  borderland  and 
iimong  the  Burmese  mountains  has  gained  him  a 
]jlace  of  honour  among  the  great  plant  collectors 
of  the  day.  His  death  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs. 
at  the  early  age  of  forty,  will  be  deeply  deplored 
l)y  all  connected  with  botanical  science  an  J  horti- 
cultui'e. 

Mr.  Farrer's  enthusiasm  for  rare  and  beautiful 
plants  was  boundless;  his  very  love  for  plants  led 
Inm  frequently  into  exaggerated  descriptions  of 
his  favourite.s— descriptions,  in  fact,  which,  whilst 
kindling  the  readers'  enthusiasm,  were  useless  as 
a  means  of  identification. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Fai-rer  had  a  shrewd  eye  for 
the  horticultural  value  of  a  plant,  quite  apart  from 
its  scientific  interest,  and  his  work  in  Kansu.  in 
conjmiction  with  Mr.  William  Purdon.  was  fruitful 
of  many  rare  and  beautiful  plants.  His  introduc- 
tions from  China  and  Burma  number  many  hun- 
dreds, among  them  some  which  have  created  no 
little  stir  ainong  gardeners  and  botanists.  They 
include  Gentiana  Farrrri,  claimed  by  many  as  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  and  Lilium  Farreri, 
which  has  taken  pride  of  place  in  this  beautiful 
family.  Asters,  Menconopses,  Primulas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, and  hmidreds  of  others  still  to  be  proved 
in  gardens  but  giving  great  promise,  will  keep  his 
memory  green  for  years  to  come.  A  man  of  in- 
domitable spirit  and  marvellous  energy,  Mr. 
Farrer's  death,  while  scarcely  more  than  in  the 
prime  of  life,  is  a  loss  which  cannot  easily  be  esti- 
mated, but,  for  many  years  to  come  his  wonderful 
enthusiasm  will  continue  to  inspire  all  who  love 
plants  and  gardens. 


Agricultural  Conditions  in  Ireland  on 
the  1st  November. 

The    Pot.4to  Crop. 

From  the  above  return  we  learn  that  most  of  the 
crop  in  the  three  southern  provinces,  but  only 
one-third  to  one-half  in  Ulster,  has  been  dug  and 
pitted  by  1st  November.  The  yields  are  exceed- 
ingly variable,  but,  though  the  crop  is  better 
than  was  at  one  time  anticipated,  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  the  yield  is  under 
average.  Arran  Chief,  Lochar,  and  Great  Scot  are 
reported  to  have  cropped  well  in  all  districts  rela- 
tive to  other  varieties,  and  in  addition,  compara- 
tively good  results  have  been  obtained  from 
Shamrock  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  from  Arran 
Victory  in  Ulster,  and  from  Irish  Queen  in  Con- 
nacht.  The  old  Champion  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment everywhere.  The  yield  from  Up-to-Dates  is 
smaller  than  in  other  years.  Little  of  the  Potato 
crop  has  yet  been  marketed.  The  following  prices 
are  quoted: — £8  to  £10  per  ton  (Carlow) ;  12s.  to 
14s.  nep  cwt.  (Kilkenny) ;  13s.  p^  cwt.  (Longford^  ; 
Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  stone  (Meath);  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  stone,  retail  (Clare,  Northi);  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d. 
per  stone  (Clare.  South) ;  20s.  per  cwt.  (Cork  South 
East) ;  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  stone  (Kerry  South);  2s.  6d. 
l)er  stone  (Tipperary  North);  lis.  per  cwt.  (Sligo) ; 
20s.  per  cwt.  (Mayo  South  East).  In  Ulster  prices 
range  from  £5  10s.  per  ton  in  Co.  Derry  to  £8  10s, 
in  parts  of  Donegal. 
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Allotments. 


This  is  a  dull  season  on  the  allotments.  Any 
flowers  which  helped  to  give  a  bright  appearance 
have  now  succumbed  to  frosts  and  bad  weather. 
For  the  majority  of  plotholders,  the  only  oppor- 
tunity for  visiting  the  i)lot  is  a  limited  period  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  Such  time  as  is  available 
should  be  given  to  digging  the  ground  and  making 
surface  drains  where  required.  There  is  always 
sometliing  which  demands  attention  even  on  a  plot, 
and  the  most  important  matter  is  to  get  the  ground 
thoroughly  dug  up  and  exposed  to  the  frost. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  is  now  somewhat 
limited,  but  every  allotment  should  even  now  he 
able  to  supply  Winter  Greens,  Leeks,  Turnijjs  and 
Parsnips  to  help  out  the  family  budget.  Potatoes 
in  the  store  should  occasionally  be  examined, 
throwing  out  decayed  and  diseased  tubers.  This 
turning  over  is  very  necessary  this  season,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  disease.  Decayed  potatoes 
soon  spread  through  the  heap.  Seed  potatoes  in 
sacks  or  boxes  can  now  be  spread  in  single  hiyeis, 
with  the  eyes  on  top.  Our  potatoes  are  stored  in 
quite  a  cool  place,  but  already  some  of  the  early 
varieties  show  signs  of  beginning  to  sprout.  This, 
however,  does  not  give  occasion  for  any  alarm, 
because  if  the  tubers  are  kept  in  a  cool  position, 
with  all  the  light  availal)le,  practically  no  growth 
will  take  place  for  some  time  to  come. 

Parsnips  and  Artichokes  keep  better  when  left  in 
the  ground.  If  the  ground  is  liable  to  become 
frozen,  some  dry  material,  such  as  bracken,  fern, 
or  leaves,  will  protect  the  surface,  and  enable  the 
roots  to  be  dug.  Some  similar  protection  may  be 
necessary  for  the  Celery  trenches.  The  ground 
between  the  rows  of  Cabbages  should  be  lightly 
forked  over.  This  will  prevent  the  soil  becoming 
caked  and  hard  with  continual  rain.  Rhu1)arb  is 
quite  easily  forced,  if  a  shed  is  available.  The 
roots  can  be  bedded  in  soil  or  leaves  to  keep  them 
moist,  and  then  covered  over  with  sacking  or  l)oxes 
to  keep  out  the  light.  Another  plan  is  to  cover  the 
roots  in  the  groimd  with  barrels  and  horse  litter 
to  generate  heat.  In  place  of  barrels  stout  stakes 
can  be  driven  in  closely  together  around  the  roots, 
and  the  covering  then  applied. 

Why  are  farming  and  gardening  implements  so 
neglected  in  the  way  of  cleaning  and  oiling?  The 
extra  amount  of  energy  required  to  dig  with  a 
rusty  spade  is  considerable,  and  good  work  is 
almost  impossible  with  it.  It  is  quite  a  conmion 
practice  on  large  areas  of  allotments  to  have  a  shed 
for  the  combined  use  of  plotholders.  When  suit- 
al)le  racks  and  hooks  are  placed  on  the  walls 
economy   of  space   is   obtained.        But   practically 


I'very  group  ot  alio!  iiicnls  has  its  conglomeration 
(>t  structures  devoted  to  various  purposes.  Very 
few  indeed,  however,  have  made  any  arrangement 
for  hanging  the  tools;  these  are  too  often  thrown 
in  a  corner  to  rust  away,  or  be  missing  when  next 
required.  Whereas  a  little  oiling  and  cleaning 
when  the  tools  are  polished  with  using,  would  make 
such  a  difference,  and  if  hung  up  out  of  the  way 
the  lif^^  of  the  tools  would  be  preserved  by  years. 

The  increase  in  allotments  gave  place  to  a  corre- 
s])onding  rise  in  the  literature  dealing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  plots.  Some  of  the  books  have  evidently 
l)een  written  in  a  hurry,  or  merely  extracts  from 
works  on  general  gardening.  Strange  to  say,  the 
best  information  is  probably  found  in  the  small 
l)amphlets  and  leaflets  distributed  gratis  or  at  a 
nominal  price.  What  requires  to  be  done  at  the 
moment  can  always  be  foimd  in  the  current  weekly 
and  monthly  i^eriodicals.  But  nnich  useful  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  t;ie  pamphlets  referred  to. 
A  useful  little  manual  is  published  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland,  on  ■"  The  Management  of  a  Cottage 
Garden."  The  i)rice  is  one  penny.  The  Depart- 
ment also  i)ublisli  leaflets  containing  most  vahuible 
information  to  1)e  obtained  gratis.  The  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  London,  have  also  issued  a  num- 
ber of  pamphlets  relating  to  allotments  and  small 
gardens,  which  are  obtainable  for  a  few  pence. 
These  mentioned,  and  the  leaflets  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  will  form  an 
allotment  holder's  library  at  little  cost.  Reference 
has  lieen  made  to  these  publication  because  of  their 
soiuid  and  exact  information — a  complaint  the 
writer  often  hears  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  get,  even 
now,  suital)le  books  for  the  small  garden,  the  majo- 
rity dealing  with  single  subjects.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  have  recently  issued  a  leaflet  giving 
suggestions  for  cultivation,  together  with  a  chart 
showing  a  plan  of  cropping  the  ])lot. 

In  this  district  there  has  been  quite  an  alarming 
amount  of  pilfering  vegetables  from  plots.  Notliing 
disheartens  men  more  than  to  see  their  ])roduce 
disappear  after  months  of  labour.  Ample  protection 
was  given  everywhere  during  the  war  by  regula- 
tions against  tr<\spassers.  The  causes  of  the  present 
mischief  are  perfectly  understood,  but  vmfortu- 
nately  the  detection  of  the  cidprits  is  not  so  easy. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  allotment  movement  here, 
there  were  sporadic  attempts  at  pilfering.  Even- 
tuiilly  these  were  completely  sujjpressed  by  prose- 
cution and  subsequent  publication  of  the  offences 
in  the  local  Press.  Hundreds  of  pounds  have  been 
spent  on  fences  and  locks,  and  the  upkeep  is  a 
serioiis  item  of  expenditure.  Apart  from  super- 
vision, the  remedy  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  one. 

I  wonder  how  many  allotment  holders  keep 
accounts  showing  the  expenditure  and  income  of 
the  plot.  It  is  both  interesting  and  useful,  and  the 
results  are  often  surprising.  The  area  of  a  plot  is, 
of  course,  far  too  small  to  give  a  return  on  the 
number  of  hours  laboured,  but  the  value  of  the 
])roduce  obtained  should  be  considerably  in  excess 
of  expenses.  Figures  have  been  published  by  en- 
thusiasts showing  quite  amazing  results,  but  even 
on  an  average  plot,  which  is  worked  with  interest 
and  merit,  quite  a  satisfactory  return  can  be  made, 
to  sav  nothing  of  any  other  benefits  obtained. 

G.  H.  O. 

Erratum, 

In  the  note  on  Trinity  College  Gardens  which 
appeared  in  our  last  issue  Qiincus  mpxirnva 
should  read  Qiiercus  rihilirrnrci}^^  native  of 
Mexico, 
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Midland  and  Northern  Counties. 

By  Mr.   F.   Streeter,  Gai'dener  to  B.   H.   Barton, 

Esq.,  D.Jj.,  Straffan  House,  Straffan, 

Co.    Kildare. 

The  Kitchen   Gauden. 

Artichokes. — Lift  the  crop  of  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
in  mild  weather  and  store  at  the  back  of  north 
walls.  Sort  them  as  soon  as  the  tubers  are  lifted, 
placing  the  ware  by  themselves  for  use,  and  cover- 
ing with  either  river  sand  or  ashes.  Keep  the 
seed  for  next  season's  planting  separate  and  dust 
over  with  a  little  powdered  lime  before  covering 
up.  If  the  crop  is  lifted  and  used. for  the  kitchen 
a.s  required,  a  sharp  watch  must  be  kept  for  slugs 
and  worms,  which  are  most  troublesome.  Burn  the 
stalks,  and  trench  and  licavily  manure  the 
ground  when  the  crop  is  lifted. 

Broccoli. — The  various  vaiieties  of  Broccoli 
will  require  constant  watching  to  have  them  in 
good  condition  and  without  a  break.  Continue  to 
place  the  heads  towards  the  north  in  the  manner 
reconnnended  last  month,  and  have  protecting 
material  in  readiness  for  sharp  spells  of  frost. 
Make  notes  of  any  variety  that  is  not  giving 
satisfaction  a,nd  try  another  well  tried  variety  over 
the  same  season  next  year.  A  good  number  of 
gardeners  get  their  broccoli  too  strong  in  leaf,  with 
the  result  that  frost  soon  destroys  the  whole 
l)atch.  Grown  on  hard  ground  the  stems  become 
more  tough  and  less  susceptible  to  frost. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — This  is  a  most  hardy  vege- 
table and  not  likely  to  suffer  from  frost.  Com- 
mence picking  the  mature,  hard  Sprouts  from  the 
l)ase  of  the  plants,  leaving  the  tops  of  the  plants 
till  spring.  Still  continue  to  take  away  all  de- 
cayed and  yellow  leaves,  keeping  the  plants  clean 
and  the  ground  free  from  fallen  tree  leaves  and 
weeds. 

Spring  Cabbage. — Should  the  earliest  Cabbage 
beds  on  south  borders  have  large  trees  near,  care 
nuist  be  taken  to  keep  the  fallen  leaves  cleared 
aw  ay ;  in  mild  weather,  when  the  plants  continue 
glowing,  draw  a  little  soil  up  to  the  stems  occa- 
sionally. A  slight  forking  between  the  rows  will 
prove  beneficial,  and  should  pigeons  i^rove 
troublesome  it  is  better  to  net  the  beds,  and  a  few 
spruce  boughs  placed  between  the  earliest  plants 
of  Harbinger  will  hasten  their  growth. 

Cucumbers. — Preparations  should  now  be  made 
for  a  sowing  of  early  cucumbers  to  plant  out  next 
month.  Sow  one  seed  in  a  clean,  small  pot  and  as 
many  plants  as  are  required  to  plant  the  house. 
J'lunge  into  a  hot  bed  with  a  l)ottom  heat  of  about 
To  degrees,  placing  glass  over  the  pots  till  the  seed- 
lings appear.  A  small  pit  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  hot  water  pipes  is  necessary  for  this  crop,  and 
a  temperature  of  70  degrees.  No  air  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  first  two  months,  and  aim  at  keeping 
the     atmosphere     well     charged     with      moisture. 


Always  use  warm  water  the  same  temperature  as 
the  house,  and  as  the  roots  appear  give  slight  top- 
dressing  of  equal  parts  loam  and  leaf  soil.  Keep 
a  sharp  look  out  for  insect  pests,  and  cut  the  fruits 
a.s  they  become  large  enough  to  use.  Improved 
Telegraph  is  an  excellent  variety  for  this  sowing. 

Carrots. — Where  one  has  heated  pits  for  vege- 
table growing  at  his  command,  a  sowing  of  Early 
Horn  Carrots  for  supplying  the  dining  room  with 
a  choice  dish  early  in  the  season  should  now  be 
made.  Make  a  slight  hot-bed,  thoroughly  firm, 
placing  nine  inches  of  finely  sifted  soil  on  the  top 
of  the  leaves,  arranging  for  the  whole  to  be  about 
eight  inches  from  the  glass;  draw  shallow  drills 
nine  inches  apart  and  sow  fairly  thick,  covering 
the  seed  with  prepared  soil  free  from  stones.  &c. 
Give  the  whole  a  slight  dusting  of  lime,  and  keep 
close  and  moist  till  the  seedlings  appear,  wlien  a 
little  air  must  be  cautiously  given.  Keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  slugs,  and  also  see  that  green  fly  is 
kept  down  by  slight  fumigations  of  X.L.   All. 

Parsley. — All  Parsley  growing  in  frames  and  pits 
nuist  have  plenty  of  ventilation  when  the  outside 
thermometer  reaches  38  degrees  and  above. 
Keep  the  soil  stirred  between  the  plants.  If 
leaves  are  to  be  gathered  from  outside  beds  these 
must  have  some  slight  protection  from  severe 
weather,  and  a  few  hand-lights  or  spare  lights 
placed  over  the  plants  will  protect  them. 

Spinach. — Eemove  all  decaying  leaves  from  the 
various  varieties  of  Siiinach,  lightly  forking  be- 
tween the  rows,  as  constantly  walking  up  between 
tlie  plants,  especially  in  wet'  weather,  to  pick  the 
leaves  causes  the  soil  to  become  like  a  road. 

Tomatoes. — Where  Tomato  seed  was  sown  early 
last  month  the  young  plants  will  require  to  be 
potted  off  singly  and  kept  in  a  growing  tempera- 
ture of  55  degrees  to  GO  degrees.  Prepare  and 
warm  the  soil  before  using,  and  pot  the  plants  in 
the  house  where  growing,  if  possible.  It  is  advis- 
able, where  the  potting  shed  is  not  connected  with 
the  houses,  to  have  a  small  portable  bench  made; 
it  can  then  be  carried  from  house  to  house 
wherever  it  may  be  Avanted.  Water  most  carefully 
early  in  the  morning,  and  with  tepid  water.  Seed 
.'should  be  sown  now  to  supply  an  early  crop  next 
spring.  Avoid  all  draughts  and  pot  off  as  soon  as 
ready.  Be  on  the  watch  for  the  dreaded  white 
fly,  and  fumigate  every  fortnight  as  a  preventive. 

Potatoes. — Hot  beds  should  be  prepared  for 
forcing  Potatoes;  use  three  part  leaves  to  one  part 
litter;  make  thoroughly  firm  and  place  about  12 
inches  of  fine  soil  over  the  whole,  then  placing 
the  frames  and  lights  in  position.  Place  the  trays 
with  the  tubers  into  a  warm  house  to  get  well 
sprouted  before  planting.  After  planting  see  that 
the  frames  are  kept  well  lined  with  fermenting 
material,  and  covers  to  put  over  the  lights  every 
night,  and  in  frosty  weather.  Where  one  has  a 
good  supply  of  glass,  early  Potatoes  may  be 
trrown  either  in  boxes  or  pots — small  boxes  for  pre- 
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fereneo.  A  sharp  look  out  for  rats  must  he  kept. 
A  Vinery  or  Peach  House  just  started  are  excellent 
for  forwarding  early  crops.  Go  over  all  the  stores 
of  Ware  Potatoes,  dusting  with  slaked  lime.  Keep 
the  seed  in  a  cool  position  and  look  them  over 
occasionally. 

Forcing  House. — See  that  the  supplies  of  Sea- 
kale,  Chii'ory  and  Endive  are  equal  to  the  de- 
mand. Have  plenty  of  mustard  and  Cress  for 
the  Christmas  season,  also  herhs  likely  to  be 
asked  for. 

Frknch  Beans. — Where  one  has  the  convenience, 
make  a  sowing  of  French  Beans  every  ten  days  in 
seven  or  eight  inch  pots,  and  grow  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  65  degrees  to  70  degrees;  only  half  fill  the 
pots  with  soil,  top  dressing  when  they  are  grow- 
ing well. 

Celery. — Have  some  long  litter  or  bracken  ready 
in  case  of  frost  to  place  over  the  rows  of  Celery, 
removing  it  the  first  opportunity  when  the  weather 
breaks. 

GENER.4L  Work. — Continue  to  manure  and  trench 
all  ground  in  readiness  for  next  season's  crops. 
Each  plot  should  be  prepared  to  suit  its  occupants 
as  near  as  possible.  Burn  all  rubl)ish  and  keep 
the  garden  as  orderly  as  possible.  Collect  all 
leaves  for  hot  beds,  or  leaf  soil.  Keep  the  soil  shed 
filled,  ancl  during  wet  weather  prepare  and  sift 
various  soils  for  the  coming  season.  See  that  all 
drains  are  kept  clear;  pumps  and  taps  protected 
with  hay  bands  in  case  of  severe  frost.  In  frosty 
weather  manure,  leaf  soil,  sand,  burnt  earth,  &c., 
should  be  wheeled  on  to  the  vacant  plots.  Sharpen 
all  Pea  and  Bean  stakes  and  make  boxes  of  a  ixni- 
forni  size  ready  for  the  busy  season.  Any  box 
edging  needing  replanting  should  be_attended  to. 
The  stores  of  roots  must  be  frequently  examined 
for  diseased  specimens.  Keep  the  w-alks  brushd 
and  clean,  and  re-gravelled  in  wet  weather.  In 
fact.  December  seems  to  me  to  be  as  busy  a  month 
in  the  Kitchen  Garden  as  any,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  may  be.  We  never  have  to  look  for 
something  to  do.  In  the  evening  our  diary  shows 
many  mistakes;  Avrong  timing  of  crops  to  be  recti- 
fied in  the  coming  year.  '  All  young  gardeners 
should  be  encouraged  to  keep  a  diary  from  the  day 
he  enters  his  first  place  till  he  must  retire  to  make 
w-ay  for  another  generation.  It  wall  improve  his 
knowledge  wonderfully,  assist  liim  with  his  spell- 
ing and  writing,  and  prove  most  valuable  informa- 
tion to   him   all  through  hie  career. 

Hardy  Fruit    Garden. 

Pigs. — In  very  cold  districts,  and  where  cold. 
damp  weather  affects  the  wood  of  Figs,  they  wall 
be  better  for  some  slight  protection,  either  spruce 
or  laurel  boughs  interlaced  between  the  main 
branches,  or  covered  with  straw  or  bracken,  but 
do  not  leave  the  covering  materials  on  during 
mild  weather,  otherwise  the  leading  growths  will 
become  too  soft.  If  the  trees  are  growing  too 
vigorously  and  not  bearing,  restrict  the  roots  and 
prune  the  trees;  ram  very  firm  and  add  plenty  of 
mortar  rubble  when  putting  the  soil  back  into 
position.  Where  new  trees  are  required  get  them 
planted  as  soon  as  possible,  and  mulch  with  long 
litter  to  keep  away  the  frost  from  the  soil ;  leave 
the  pruning  till  the  beginning  of  March. 

Raspberries.— Get  the  Raspberry  quarters  put 
straight  without  delay,  thin  down  the  canes 
finally,  tying  in  the  strongest,  Avell-ripened  canes; 
if  on\vires  bend  the  toDS  towards  the  north,  only 
just  taking  off  the  tips.     When  stakes  are  used  it 


is  a  good  plan  to  tie  the  canes  on  to  the  next 
stake,  thus  arching  the  whole  rows.  Cut  the  weak 
canes  down  hard,  endeavouring  to  cover  all  the 
available  space.  Autumn  fruiting  varieties  must 
be  left  till  the  spring.  We  are  still  gathering 
these  fruits,  which  have  been  extra  good  this 
season.  Do  not  fork  the  plantation,  as  other  fruit. 
Rake  off  all  rubbish  and  old  tins,  and  burn  on 
the  smother  fire,  and  add  a  good  muich  of 
manure.. 

Loganberries. — If  the  old  fruiting  canes  of 
Loganberries  were  cut  away  as  recommended,  the 
existing  canes  should  be  trained  into  position  very 
thinly.  I  would  advise  more  extensive  planting  of 
this  fruit  this  season.  When  most  fruits  were 
almost  a  failure  the  Loganberries  were  a  full  crop 
ot  first  class  fruit.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
layering  and  are  not  too  particular  as  to  soil  and 
position. 

Cordon  Gooseberries. — Get  the  pruning  of  the 
Cordon  grown  Gooseberries  finished  and  tied  in. 
Where  bush  Gooseberries  are  grown  in  wire  fruit 
cages  they  may  also  be  pruned,  but  not  bush  trees 
in  the  open,  owing  to  ravages  by  birds,  &c.  If 
caterpillars  have  been  troublesome  remove  several 
inches  of  the  surface  soil  around  the  trees,  replac- 
ing with  good  fresh  loam  and  manure.  Give  a 
good  dressing  of  manure  to  all  the  trees,  forking 
it  well  into  the  soil,  and  dust  the  trees  well  with 
fresh  lime.  If  mildew  is  suspected  give  a  thorough 
spraying  of  sulphur.  Where  American  mildew  is 
attacking  the  trees  they  must  be  rooted  out  and 
burnt.  This  is  a  terrible  disease  and  must  be 
stamped  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Outdoor  Vines. — As  soon  as  the  Vines  have  shed 
their  leaves  they  should  be  pruned.  If  left  till  the 
spring  they  are  apt  to  bleed.  To  grow  good  Grapes 
outside  they  nuist  have  the  same  attention  as 
those  under  glass,  and  I  think  there  is  no  fruit  or 
plant  that  a  gardener  has  to  produce  so  difficult  to 
bring  to  perfection  as  first  class  quality  Grapes. 
Early  this  year  I  was  asked  by  a  gentleman  in 
this  comity  to  give  him  advice  on  a  vinery  that 
had  been  left  alone  absolutely  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  and  which  everyone  w^ould  know  was  in 
a  bad  state.  The  growth  w^as  a  perfect  mass  and 
plenty  of  bug.  So  his  gardener  and  I  set  to  work. 
We  took  out  all  the  old  rods,  leaving  the  best 
ripened  young  shoot  at  the  base  of  each  Vine,  and 
after  thoroughly,,  cleaning  the  house  in  the  usual 
way  we  tied  in  the  young  shoots,  leaving  about 
twelve  to  fourteen  eyes,  according  to  strength. 
The  result  was  far  beyond  my  expectation,  as  they 
not  only  grew  away  strongly  but  showed  and 
carried  about  four  to  six  bunches  per  rod  on  the 
average.  We  left  the  borders  till  this  winter,  when 
we  hope  to  replace  with  a  new  and  properly  con- 
structed one,  getting  all  the  work  into  the  fresh 
soil.  I  mention  this  for  the  benefit  of  anyone 
who  is  in  the  same  difficulty  and  does  not  want  to 
root  out  his  existing  vines. 

Nailing  and  Training  Wall  TREES.^;^Push  for- 
v/ard  during  mild  weather  the  pruning  and  tra'hi- 
ing  of  all  wall  trees;  each  section  should  be  taken. 
\\'here  insect  pests  are  present  remove  all  old  ties 
and  burn  them  in  the  stoke-hole.  Nails  should 
bv?  heated  before  using  again.  After  each  wall  is 
finished  clear  away  all  rubbish  and  burn.  Spray 
the  trees  if  moss  lichen  is  present  w'ith  caustic 
alkali.  Give  a  dressing  of  artificial  manure  and 
slightly  fork  the  whole  border,  leaving  all  sweet 
and  clean.  Do  not  tie  in  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  yet,  but  tie  to  stakes  away  from  the  wall  to 
retard  the  buds. 
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Apples  and  Pears. — Coulinue  to  prune  all  Apple 
and  Pear  trees  during  mild  weather.  Where  sum- 
mer pruning  was  done  this  will  be  a  very  light 
operation.  Top  dress  all  the  trees  if  possible, 
especially  where  constant  hoeing  and  raking  off 
the  weeds  have  been  done  during  the  summer. 
These  trees  often  suffer  for  want  of  a  few  more 
inches  of  fresh  composts.  See  that  all  freshly 
planted  trees  are  not  rocking;  they  nuist  bei 
securely  fastened  otherwise  they  cannot  make  a 
fresh  start. 

General  Work. — See  that  the  soil  yards  are  full 
ol  fresh  soil  for  top  dressing.  Keep  all  wood 
ashes,  lime,  soot  and  manures  in  a  perfectly  dry 
shed.  In  wet  weather  prepare  cuttings  of 
Gooseberry  and  Currants.  Look  over  the  fruit 
room  as  often  as  possible,  removing  any  fruit 
that  is  showing  signs  of  decay.  Much  of  this 
fruit  will  be  useful  in  the  kitchen.  Watch  care- 
fully the  results  of  all  fruit  exhibitions  and  de- 
monstrations, and  keep  thoroughly  up  to  date 
with  all  varieties,  and,  if  possible,  attend  any 
lectures  that  may  be  held  in  your  district.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  ask  any  questions  to  further  one's 
knowledge  of  fruit  growing,  and  get  the  best  advice 
Ijossible. 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. 

LiLiuMs. — Plant  any  Liliums  immediately  they 
are  received  from  the  nurseries.  They  may  be 
used  almost  anywhere  in  the  flower  garden, 
through  beds  of  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons. 
Plant  Auratum  in  bold  masses;  in  damp  and 
moist  situations  plant  L.  r.rcelsum,  L.  tefitaceiim, 
and  L.  siipt'ibum.  In  the  herbaceous  borders  L. 
croceum  and  L.  umhellatum,  and  clialcedonicum, 
through  borders  or  beds  of  Montbretias  L.  Han- 
sonii,  or  any  of  the  elegans  type.  Take  every 
care  in  planting,  using  a  good  sandy  compost,  and 
allow  a  depth  of  eight  to  ten  inches  for  the  stem 
rooting  varieties. 

Roses. — Some  of  the  most  delicate  varieties  of 
Tea  Roses  will  require  a  little  protection  from 
severe  frost,  and  mulching  of  long  litter  will 
also  prove  beneficial.  Those  growing  on  walls  may 
need  a  few  spruce  or  laurel  lioughs  interlaced  be- 
tween the  main  branches.  Roses  growing  on  per- 
golas and  poles,  &c.,  should  be  thinly  trained  in 
over  the  whole  space;  cut  out  the  oldest  shoots, 
tying  in  the  best  ripened  shoots. 

Hardy  Fernery. — The  dead  fronds  of  hardy 
Ferns  may  be  used  for  protecting  the  crowns.  A 
good  mulching  of  leaf  soil,  cow  manure,  and  sand 
should  l)e  applied,  and  which  will  protect  the  roots 
in  hard  weather.  The  evergreen  species,  such  as 
Scoloj^endrium,  Polypodium,  Polystichum  and 
Aspidium  will  give  a  certain  amount  of  freshness 
and  character  to  the  fernery  during  the  winter 
months.  Where  Ferns  are  planted  in  rockeries, 
the  stems,  boughs  and  roots  used  in  its  structure 
iiuist  be  carefully  examined,  and  any  that  are  too 
much  decayed  must  be  replaced  by  sound 
duplicates. 

Montbretias. — Where  Montbretias  are  special- 
ised, and  the  choice  varieties  grown,  they  are  best 
lifted  and  treated  like  the  Gladiolas.  All  Mont- 
bretias are  much  better  for  thin  planting.  They 
are  too  often  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  until 
tliey  become  too  weak  to  flower. 

Sweet  Violets. — Remove  the  lights  whenever 
jiossible  from  the  Violet  frames ;  they  will  require 
l)ut  very  little  water.  Give  the  surface  soil  a 
weekly  stirring,  picking  off  all  damp  and  dead 
leaves,  during  heavy  weather  keeping  the  frames 


well  lined  with  hot-bed  material,  and  endeavour 
to  get  the  cover  off  for  a  few  hours  every  day. 
Lift  the  buds  above  the  foliage  if  at  all  inclined  to 
stay  under;  this  will  cause  them  to  open  much 
quicker.  Do  not  use  fire  heat  if  it^can  be  pre- 
vented. 

Frames,  &c.— The  greatest  caution  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  tlie  rooted  cuttings  of  Pentstemon, 
Calceolarias,  Alysuins,  Marguerite  and  other 
occupants  of  cold  frames  safe  from  severe  frost. 
Damp  is  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded.  Keep 
plenty  of  air  on  whenever  possilile,  and  keep  the 
surface  soil  stirred,  and  give  a  dusting  of  fresh 
lime  every  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

Sweet  Peas.— Give  Swtyet  Peas  plenty  of  air 
whenever  possible,  and  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for 
slugs  and  thrip.  Dust  wth  soot  and  give  the 
surface  soil  a  slight  pricking  up  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick.  Sweet  Peas  are  very  scarce  this 
coming  season,  so  I  would  advise  getting  the  seeds 
ordered  early  where  this  has  not  yet  been  done. 
Prepare  the  site  for  next  season's  plants  by 
trenching  and  heavily  manuring  the  soil.  Leave 
the  surface  as  rough  as  possible;  add  plenty  of 
wood  ashes  and  lime.  Where  grown  on  exhibition 
lines  the  supports  may  be  placed  in  position 
ready  to  tie  the  canes  to  in  the  spring. 

Specimen  Bedding  Plants. — As  soon  as  the 
specimen  plants  for  next  summer's  bedding  be- 
come rooted  through  afford  them  the  final  potting, 
using  large  pots,  and  pot  very  firm.  Make  sure 
the  pots  are  thoroughly  clean  and  dry.  LTse 
umbrella-shaped  wires  for  training  the  standard 
heads  to.  Keep  the  pyramids  well  pinched  and 
all  flowers  picked  off.  Syringe  well  to  keep  down 
insect  pests,  except  Zonals. 

Specimen  Plants  in  Tubs. — Hydrangeas, 
Agapanthus,  Ivyleaves  and  Fuchsias,  growing  ancl 
established  in  tubs,  must  be  kept  free  from 
draughts;  give  just  sufficient  water  to  keep  them 
from  shrivelling.  Keep  all  dead  leaves  picked  off, 
and  do  not  prune  them  until  putting  the  tubs 
into  a  gentle  heat  to  start  growth  for  the  season. 

Humea  Elegans. — Give  the  Humeas  a  shift  into 
two  sizes  larger  pot  as  they  become  full  of  roots; 
be  exceptionally  careful  with  the  water  for  these 
plants.  Try  and  keep  them  in  cool  surroundings 
and  the  soil  in  the  happy  medium  state. 

Early  Flowering  Gladiolus. — If  a  few  frames 
can  be  spared  for  the  planting  of  Gladiolus  Col- 
vilei,  they  will  prove  more  than  useful  and  well 
repay  the  time  spent  on  them.  We  never  use 
fire  heat  for  them,  growing  quite  cold  and  with 
al)undance  of  air.  Mix  up  a  compost  of  two  parts 
loaui,  one  part  leaf  soil,  one  part  decayed 
river  sand;  plant  the  crowns  about  four  inches 
deep  and  two  inches  apart.  The  Bride,  Blushing 
Bride,  Ackermanii,  Peach  Blossom  and  Salmon 
Queen  are  most  useful  and  delicate  varieties. 

Hellebores. — Remove  the  handlights  from  the 
Christmas  Roses  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
gathered,  and  place  them  over  the  later  varieties. 
I  think  it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  allow  the 
Hellebores  to  open  naturally  and  not  lift  them 
and  place  in  forcing  houses.  By  using  the  flowers 
in  their  proper  season  they  will  keep  healthy  for 
years,  with  an  annual  top  dressing. 

Bulbs. — All  kinds  of  bulbs  are  coming  through 
the  soil  very  early  this  year,  and  care  must  be 
taken  when  cleaning  up  not  to  damage  them  in 
any  way.  It  will  be  advisable  to  get  all  the 
leaves  together  as  quickly  as  possible  this  year, 
when  they  are  all  down,  otherwise  they  will  cause 
the  young  growth  of  the  bulbs  to  become  drawn 
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ami  weak  and  unalilo  to  staiul  the  wintry 
weather. 

(."limbers. — Many  hardy  eliuibing  i)lant.s  may  ))e 
.safely  ])lanted  in  mild  weather.  Well  prepare  the 
site,  using  a  good  strong  compost  with  plenty  of 
manure  added,  remembering  that  they  will 
cccupy  the  position  for  a  good  many  years. 
Wistaria,  Jasmine,  Honeysuckle,  Clematis, 
Magnolias,  Vines,  Ampelopsis,  Akebia,  Aristol- 
oehia,  Crataegus,  Cydonias  (in  flower  now), 
C'eanothus,  Indigofera,  Piptanthus,  Stauntonia 
and  Schizophragma  are  a  few  species  for  this 
jnu'pose.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  is  in  full  flower  at 
the  present  time.  A  striking  covering  for  a  per- 
gohi  facing  north  is  Jjaburnum  intermixed  with 
Wistaria,  the  flowers  last  so  much  longer  on  the 
cool  side  of  the  walls. 

Lawns. — Continue  to  top-dress  the  lawns  as  far  as 
time  and  material  allow.  Give  a  good  sweeping 
once  a  week  but  do  not  roll  nuich  this  month;  in 
fact,  the  roller  is  better  off  the  grass  for  a  bit. 
Keep  the  edges  still  clipped  if  growing  during 
mild  spells.  Keep  the  pleasure  ground  walls  in 
good  condition,  making  them  as  interesting  as 
possible.  Push  forward  all  alterations,  so  that  the 
New  Year  comes  in  with  a  clean  slate. 

Southern  and  Western   Counties^ 

By   J.  Matthews,  The  Gardens,  Tourin, 
Cappoquin,   Co.   \^'aterford. 

The  Kitchen  Garden. 

December,  with  its  short,  dark  days  brings  us  to 
the  end  of  the  year.  P'or  the  gardener,  however, 
V  really  means  the  beginning  of  his  calendar.  It 
is  a  month  of  preparations,  chiefly  digging  and 
trenching.  Many  other  little  jobs  can  be  done 
when  the  ground  is  unsuitable  to  work  on,  and 
which  will  save  time  in  the  busy  season.  Pea- 
.'-ticks  may  be  gathered  and  prepared,  labels  made 
and  painted,  stakes  of  various  lengths  tied  up  into 
bundles,  tools  cleaned  and  repaired,  cutting  boxes 
made.  All  these  little  things  may  seem  trifling, 
but  are  necessary  to  the  successful  working  of  a 
garden. 

In  frosty  weather  cart  manure  on  to  the  ground 
ready  for  digging  in,  and  never  dig  ground  when 
il   is  frozen  or  in  a  very  wet  state. 

Careful  attention  will  be  required  now  with 
))lants  in  cold  frames.  Afford  plenty  of  ventila- 
tion to  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuce  when  the  state 
uf  the  weather  permits,  stir  the  soil  occasionally 
with  a  hand  fork  and  remove  any  damp  leaves. 

Forcing. — Seakale  and  Khubarb  will  he  much 
in  demand  during  the  festive  season,  and  niay  be 
forci'd  with  very  little  trouble  if  roots  were  lifted 
as  advised  last  month.  Pack  the  Rhubarb  stools 
close  together  where  it  is  to  be  forced,  filling  in 
the  spaces  with  rotten  leaves;  if  a  forcing  house 
is  not  available  under  the  stage  of  a  warm  green- 
house will  suit.  Seakale  roots  may  be  placed  in 
pots  or  boxes,  and  must  be  kept  dark.  Lift  further 
1  latches  to  keep  up  the  supply.  New  plantations 
of  Rhubarb  may  be  made  this  month  on  deep, 
well-worked  soil;  plant  the  stools  three  feet  axiart, 
and  ill  the  second  year  alternate  plants  could  be 
litlcd  for  fort;in^. 

Potatoes. — Select  tubers  for  early  forcing,  and 
place   in   trays   in  a  light,   Avarm  house  to  sprout; 


when  these  uiv  aliout  two  inches  long  })lant  in 
nine  or  ten  iiu-h  pots  three  parts  filled  with  light, 
porous  soil;  the  remaining  space  will  allow  for 
top-dressing;  later  l)atches  may  be  brought  on  in 
frames.  Examine  those  in  the  store,  pinching  out 
any  diseased  tul)ers,  and  rub  off  iiny  sjjiouts  that 
have   started. 

Onions  are  not  keeping  too  well  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  them  ripened;  remove  any 
decaying  bulbs.  Shallots  also  should  be  turned 
over. 

Sow  Mustard  and  Cress  at  intervals  according 
to  the  demand.  After  severe  frosts  go  over  late 
IJianted  Cabbage,  and  tighten  the  soil  round  the 
stems,  run  the  grubber  along  the  drills  to  keep 
the  soil  loose,  and,  if  required,  draw  more  soil  u]) 
tc  the  stems.  Young  plants  remaining  in  the  seed 
beds  will  require  a  dusting  of  soot  and  lime  to 
check  slugs. 

The    Fruit    Garden. 

Operations  in  this  quarter  must  be  regulated 
according  to  weather  conditions,  and  on  the  state 
of  the  soil;  endeavour  to  comi)lete  the  plantinsx 
this  month  if  possible,  if  the  ground  is  at  all 
workable.  Push  on  the  pruning  and  tying  up  of 
wall  trees,  with  the  exception  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  which  are  better  left  till  the  buds 
begin  to  swell. 

Collect  and  burn  all  primings  and  old  ties, 
spraying  the  trees  afterwards  with  a  good  winter 
wash.  For  scale  on  Pears  or  Peaches  lime  sulphur 
is  to  be  recommended  at  the  strength  of  one 
gallon  to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  For  trees 
coated  with  moss  and  lichen  a  stronger  solution 
will  be  necessary;  one  gallon  to  fifteen  gallons  of 
water  may  be  used  with  safety.  Spraying  must 
be  done  on  calm,  dry  days,  and  no  opportunity 
.should  be  missed  to  get  it  done  early.  Give  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  a  dusting  of  basic  slag  round  the 
roots,  lightly  forking  it  in.  Complete  the  tying 
up  of  Raspberries  and  Loganberries  and  avoid 
overcrowding.  About  five  or  six  canes  from  each 
stool  will  be  ample  to  cover  the  wires  at  a  space  of 
six  inches. 

Young  Strawberry  plants  should  be  looked  over 
after  severe  frost  and  the  soil  tightened  round 
the  plants.  Apply  a  dressing  of  manure  between 
the  drills  if  not  already  done..  Examine  the  fruit 
in  the  storeroom  occasionally,  removing  any  de- 
cayed samples. 

The  Pleasure   Grounds. 

Now  that  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  give  the 
grounds  a  thorough  elean  up.  When  collecting  the 
leaves  store  them  up  in  an  out  of  the  way  corner 
for  making  hot-beds  and  leaf-mould;  when  well 
rotted  they  form  a  first  rate  top-dressing  for 
Acers,  Ericas,  &c. 

The  weather  during  the  early  iiart  of  November 
was  ideal  for  planting,  and  if  this  work  is  finished 
give  the  beds  and  Ijorders  a  light  forking  over  to 
give  them  a  tidy  appearance.  Complete  the  ])1  ant- 
ing of  Roses  as  soon  as  possible.  When  planting 
is  "finished  draw  up  some  loose  soil  round  the  necks 
as  a  protection  from  hard  frost;  for  standards, 
some  dry  bracken  or  straw  secured  round  the  top 
of  the  stems  will  give  the  required  protection. 
Have  an  eye  to  rock  plants  liable  to  suffer  from 
damp;  a  little  sharp  sand  or  lime  nibble  i)laced 
round  them   will   help   to   dry  up   the   moisture. 
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To  SEED 


MERCHANTS 


F  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  ihusrrate  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for  this  purpose. 

IRISH  PHOTO- 
■ENGP/IVIN6  COL,TP. 
so  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


W 


NOW  IS  THE   TIME  TO  PLANT! 

KELWAY  .  &  SON,  The  Royal  Horticulturists, 
Langport,  Somerset,  are  now  booking  orders  for 
their  Choice,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants.  Plant  a 
Kelway  Colour  Border,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years  without 
any   great  expense  or  trouble. 

Setid  Measurements  of  your  Border. 

Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Phloxes   and  other  beautiful 

flowers  included  in  their  Colour  Schemes,  whieli 

provide  bloom  from  early  Spring  to  late  Autumn. 

Write    NOW    to    the  Retail   Department. 


"Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition" 

Read  this  most  Practical  and  Reliable  Guide 

on  all  points  of  Vegetable  Growing 

Post  Ffte,  -OS.  ^d.  from  Author 

E.  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham  House  Cdns.,  Elstree,  Herts. 


wrTH's 

"^       MANURES  ^^ 

FAMPUS     FOR      45      YEARS 


For  ALL  VEGETABLES,  ALLOTMENT  and  GARDEN 

CROPS. 

Clean  to  Use.  Suit  all  Soils. 

Jj  Cu.stormr  utr.d  56  Iba.  and 

WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS 

Prices-Bags:  14  lbs  3  6:  28  lbs  6/- ;  }  cvvt   12/-;    I  cwt  24/-. 
»  ALL     ORDERS     CARRIAGE     PAID. 

WITH'S    MANURE   CO..   HEREFORD. 


THEY      ARE    .THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

.\LL  H.\NI)  .M.\ni-; 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

state  QuantUies  and  Sizes  required,  and 

have    '•  Carriu(je   Paid "  quotntion,    or 

rorife  for  price  List — PREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  A  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal     Potteries,     Bulwell,     .Nottingham 


BURNS  ON   THE   CROUNO 
NO    APPARATUS  BEQClJRtP 


AUTO-SHREDS 

DEATH  to  l.eaf- 
g  iiaggots,  M(^al.v  Bug  and 
all  Tests  infesting  Plants  under 
'  ;ias8.  Ill  ho.xes  to  fumigate  1,000 
cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2,500  cubic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  KV'OO  cubic  feet  (for  ordin- 
ai y  Plants),  3/6 ;  10,(100  cubic  fe«t 
(for  tender  foliaged  Plants),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  of  all  principul 
Seedsmen  and  Florist.i.    Makers  — 

W.  Darlin^on  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

HACKNEY,      LONDON,      E.8 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

LIST  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT'S  LEAFLETS. 
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The  Warble  Fl) 

'llie  UseuiKi  I'lhrchase  of  Feetiing- StufTs 

Footioi  ill  Sheep. 

Tlie  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leat-Spot  Disease  or  Blight 

Chai  lock  (or  Preshaiigh)  Spraying 

Fluke  ill  Sheep. 

'riinuth)'  Meadows. 

I'he  Turnip  Fly. 

U'ireworms. 

Preveiilioit  of  VVliiie  Scour  in  Calve* 

Liquid  Manure. 

Contagiou:>  Abortion  in  Cattle. 

I'revenlioii  ot  Potato  iilighi. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep  Scub. 

The  Llse  and  rnrcha.ic  of  Mannre.-*. 

Swine  Fever. 

Early  I'olalo  Growing. 

Calf  liearing. 

Di.-icases  of  I'oultry — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Prenrniin  BiilU. 

Fowl  Cliolera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of  Tigs. 

Blackleg,  Black  Quarter,  or  Bhieyuartei 

Flax  Seeil. 

Poiiltr}'     l''arHsites — Fleas.    Mitt»s,   and 

l.ice. 
Winter  l'*gg  Production. 
U»>ai  ing"  and   Flattening  of  Turkeys. 
Protilable  Bieed.s  of  Poultry. 
I'he  l\e\ival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Kieiil  lixpei  Imenls  —  Barley. 

,,  , ,  Meailovv  I  lay. 

,,  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  .J  Mangold.s. 

,,  ,,  Oats. 

,,  ,,  Tiirnip.s. 

i'ermanent  Pasture  C«rasses. 
riie  Rtiaringanti  Maiiageuicni  of  Chicken.'" 
"Husk"   or  "Moo.se"  in   Calves. 
Uingworm  on  Cattle. 
I  laymaking. 
The  Black  Currant   Mite 
Foul  Biooii  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable  Poultry  Mouses. 
The  l-eather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  TExperiment.s. 
The  Construction  of  a  Cowhou^e 
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Nanit 
Calf  Meals. 
The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  lli«  i^oot  Crop 
Marketing  of  Fruit. 
Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 
Testing  of  Farm  Seed*. 
On/  0/  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 
The  Management  of  Dairv  Cows. 
"Redwater"    or     "  Rh^od   ^Muiiam"    i<> 

Cattle. 
Varieties    of   Fruit   suitable    for     cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 
Foieslry  :   The  I'lanting  of  Waste  Lands. 
Foicslry  :   The  I'loper  Method  of   IMant 

ing  Forest  Trees. 
Forestry  :   Trees  for  Poles  and  Tiiuber. 
Forestry'  :  Trees  tor  Shelter   and    C^ma 

nient. 
The  Prevention  of  TuberiMilosis  in  Cattle. 
Forestiy  :    Planting,    Management,    and 

Preservation       of      Shelter-Belt       and 

Metlgeiow  Timber. 
Forestry  :  The   Maimgement   of   I'lan'a 

tions. 
O^t  of  Print. 
The       l^lanling      and      Management      o< 

Medges. 
Some  Common  i'aiasites  of  the  Shtep. 
Bailey  Sowing. 

American  Gooseberry  Mildew. 
Scour  anil  Wasting  in  Vonng  Cattle. 
Home  Buttermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small   Fiuits 
Catcli  Crops. 

Potato  Culluie  on  Small  l'"arnis. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Potatoes. 
Cultivation  of  Osiei  s. 
Ensilage. 

Some  lnjiiiii>us  Oichaid   liiseclti 
Dirty  Milk. 
Barley    Thi  eshing. 
The  ll»)me  Mollliug  ol  I''riiil. 
The  Construction  of  Piggeries. 
'Phe  Advantages  of  Fai  ly   J'loughing. 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  ICggv. 
Marketing  of  Wild  Fiuits. 
Oxt  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  »t  Butler,  Bacon  «n«l  Ki<gs. 
Packing  Eggs  for  Matchinj;. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poulliy. 
Seaweed  as  Manute. 


SPECIAL   LEAFLETS. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

n)it  of  Print. 

.Sowing  of  Spring  W'heat  and  Oats. 

Winter  l\Linuring — Grass  Lamls. 

Out  of  Print. 

ne.«;(ruction  of  Farm  Posts. 

<hit  of  P>  inf. 

Pig  Feeding  —Need  tor  Economy,    forny 

Poultry  Feeding— The  Need  for  Econ- 

Digtring  and  Storing  Potatoes. 

Sulphate  of  .Ammonia 
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24 
25 


Purcha.so  of  Kasic  Slag. 
Prices  of  Superphosphate. 

,,         Compound  I'erlilisers. 
Treatment   of   Allotments    for   nri>wing 

of  Vegetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon 
Prevention  oi"  Pollution  of  Rivers  by  Flax 
Farmers  and  Income  Tax.  IWalcr. 

Pig  Keepintr 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and   Meal. 
The    Conversion    of    Grass    L.-mds    into 

'rillage. 
Threshing  and  Storing  or  Giain. 


Compulsory  Saving  of  Flax  Seetl. 

Copies  of  the   above   Leaflets  can  be  obtained.    FREE   OF  CHARGE   and  post   free,  en 

Application  to  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical   In.-ntruction  for  Ireland. 

Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin        Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  nm  be  stamped,  ami 

envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications," 
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For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind  you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con^' 
fidence  that  this  century-old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  Excellent  Design  -  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  ^  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality  combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 

l-'.ii(ii(i)'u's  invltcii  for  X'inciics^  Peacli  Houses^   Lni  rdoi  1  >  o/i:<'ork,  Ldnialidu  Honscs,  Garden  Frames,  I'ciinit/nli.--. 
Slifllcrs,  Ilfntiiiii  Systems,   Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buddings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estii-nates  submitted  free. 


Telcfilionc 
S^i    .\or~iViili 


Telegrams  : 
•  BOULTOX 
NORWICH 


London  Addrcs: 


Queen     Mcloria  Street.    K  C,  4 


.>V'%'..r^.'M 


After 

Harvest 

there 

comes 

Wealth 


m 


!•'  ir  fuil  uifonnation  apply  to  SUPER- 
INTENDENTof  EMJfJRATluN  for 
CANADA.  11  I'i,  13,  Chariug  Cross 
L,->ii 'on.  S.W.I,  or  to  the  Canadian 
G  ivcrnnipnt  Emigration  Agent. 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin 


61  DAWSON  STREET  DUBLIN 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONCUR,  Ltd. 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING.  VENTILATING  AND   ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


iii^^pyyj^i^j^f ' 


cmiURIIDr^U    i  Registered  Office   and   Works     BALCARRES     STREET 
tlUII>IC^UKl;iri|        and    Edinburgh^Foundry,         SLATEFORDSROAD. 
LONDON—      Camden  Read,  N.AV.    GLASGOW--121    St.   Vincent.  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  s  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF  ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


I'laus    and    Estimates    prepared    free 

of  cost 
Large      Catalogue      of      photographic 

views    of    Horticultural    Buildings 

free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 


As     rail- 
way congrestlon 
may  cause  delay 
in   the    delivery    of 
,  cons  gnments,  Intend 
/ngpurchasers  are  re 
/.     ccmmended  to  post  their 
orders  as  early  as  possible 


SUTTON'S 

GARDEN    SEED 
CATALOGUE 

FOR       1920 

IS   NOW  READY 

THIS      mosl      iiiUTebliii_k;      Ciartloii 
Ciuide  contains  over  250  beaiitit'iil 
illustrations     in      "  colour  '"    and 
"black  and  white,"  and  includes  alsii 
Cr.ltural  Notes  on  Vegfelables. 

THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NOT  RE- 
CEIVED A  COPY  SHOULD 
SEND  THEIR  NAMES  AND 
ADDRESSES  AT  ONCE,  THE 
ISSUE  BEING  STRICTLY 
LIMITED 


MtJoii^i 


OlUs  i 


THE    KING'S    SEEDSMEN,    READING  = 


HiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH 


GARDEN  SEEDS   1920 


SEED  POTATOES 
GARDEN     SEEDS 

ETC. 


SEE     OUR     SPECIAI.     LIST 


EDMONDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 


ri 


IRISH  GARDENING. 


Catalogues. 


Mi;s,si;.s.  Mackky's  well-known  Gjirdt'n  Miuiiiiil  is 
ui>w  i.ssued,  and  in  point  of  fulness  yields  nothing 
to  {)ie-war  issues.  TJie  printing  'is  clear,  and 
remarkably  well  done,  while  the  illust  i  ations  are 
good,   and  expressive  of  the  subject. 

K.xcellent  selections  of  vegetables  are  offered. 
comprising  many  spin-ialities,  and  it  is  evidi'nl 
that  a  keeji  de^nand  is  anticipated.  Brief  cultnral 
notes  are  given  in  connection  with  the  more 
im|K)rtant  vegetables,  and  these  will  prove  a 
useful  guide  to  allotment  holders  and  others  of 
Ihe  great  army  now  growing  their  own  vegetables. 
In  ilow«"r  seeds,  Mackey's  have  always  been  to 
the  front,  and  their  many  patrons  will  find  this 
departnu'nt  as  full  and  up-to-date  as  ever,  so  that 
for  a  comparatively  small  outlay  a  brilliant  sum- 
mer  display  jnay  l)e  assured. 

Mksshs.  Edw.viiu  Wkbb  &  Sons,  of  Stourbridge, 
have  favoui'cd  us  with  a  c-o])y  of  their  new 
season's  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds, 
herbaceous  plants.  &q.  We  welcome  it  as  a  sign 
that  we  may  hope  soon  to  regain  our  j^re-war 
l.>rosperity  in  horticulture.  Messrs.  Webh  have 
issued  a  very  tine  list,  up  to  its  normal  excellence 
in  production  and  contents,  and  we  confidently 
predict  that  their  many  patrons  will  find  every- 
thing required  for  the  current  season  and  of  tlie 
finest  quality.  Many  of  the  firm's  specialities 
have  achieved  fajue  in  U)any  contests,  and  in  none 
more  thai)  the  numerous  gai'dens  scattered  through 
the  United  Kingdom  and  elsewhere  where  Webbs' 
seeds  are  grown.     • 

The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  heautifully 
I)ro(luced,  and  at  the  ]>ul)lished  price  of  Is.,  every 
gardener  should  have  a  copy;  it  is,  of  course,  sent 
free   to  customers. 

Mksshs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  Reading,  have  sent 
us  an  advance  copy  of  their  new  catalogue, 
and  we  are  glad  to  i)e  able  to  say  it  is  quite  nj) 
to  pre-war  standard.  The  selection  of  seeds,  ^c 
is  of  the  finest,  and  the  catalogue  is  ])roduced  in 
the  most  beautiful   style. 

'I'lie  first  section  is  devoted  to  vegetal)les,  uiiiny 
III  tlie  illustrations  i)eing  in  colouis.     iJi-ief  cullurjil 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non  Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural Fertilizer,  Lawn 
Sand, Weed  Killer,  Soil- 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 


^ 


Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

/'/case    -.I'lih-    fur 
/)c.sc /■/'/)/  /■:'(•   /.  isls. 

Sole    Proprs.    and    Mfrs.,    57    Beltriiig,    PacltlocU    Wood, 
Kent. 


2/  Q  rac-li  ottered  for  copies,  in  good  roiiditinu, 
/  0  of  the  issues  of  Ir'iah  (lanlciiitiq  for  March 
loot),  and  F(-hruary.  I'-tOV.  Add  res.';— The  JManaoer. 
Irixli    (Idrdciiiiig,    ;")3,    rpi)or  Sackville  St.,    Prm-is. 


To    achieve   best  results 
USE 


^^ 


Our  Vino, 
Plant  and  Vegretable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
dressing  Manure,  .ir«  ever  increasing 
in  public  favour— thoy  einbo(l.\-  the  prac- 
tical  experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  lloiticuUiire,  producing  vigorous,   healthy,  and 
fiuitfiil  growtli.    Write  for  our  booklet— post  fiee  on  request. 
Vine,  Plant  &  Vegetable  Manure : -II  :>  lbs.,  30/-;  56  lbs., 16/-;  ■:Slbs.,9-;  :4  lbs.. 
6'. ;  7  lbs.,  3/-;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywlif're  in  I'nited  Kingdom. 
Speoial  Top  droBsing  Manure  :—oU  lbs.,  18,6  ;    28  lbs,  10-;  141bs.,6-;  i  lbs,  3  6;   tiii.s,  1 - 
Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  np  anywhere  in  I'nilcd  Kingdim. 
!iol(l  by  Sccdsynen  (oul  Nurserymen  crerywhere,  or  from  Sole  Makers — 

^VM.    THOMSON     &     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 

mmmmmmmKmKmmmmmnmmmmmamtm 


no(e.s  iire  apixMided  to  tlie  principal  -vej^etables 
•  UKl  udiim-iihle  .sk.'telios  of  correct  iiietliods  (,| 
I-hnilino;,  SOW1HO-,  ,^r.;  this  tVaturo  will  Hi)i)(^;d  tn 
■  iinatcurs  and  tliosc  wlio  have  to  work  tlicir  own 
f^ardciis  or  allotments.  There  is  also  a  most  osefiii 
fal)l('  settmi^-  forth  the  proper  time  for  sowing  and 
[)laiitiiis-,  so  that  the  novice  may  have  a  guide  tn 
work  from.  important  advice' is  given  on  th  ' 
sovvuio-  of  quick-growin<>-  veoetnble  seeds  in  .lulv 
and  Angust  in  order  to  ensure  a  supply  of  fresh 
vegetal)les   in  the  late   autunni. 

The  second  section  deals  with  flower  seeds,  and 
many  beautiful  colour  illustrations  are  given,  the 
lfontisi)iece  being  a  reproduction  in  colour  of  a 
garden,  from  a  painting  by  the  well-kno\vn  artisi. 
Miss  Beatrice  Parsons.  It  is  impossible  to  etiu 
merate  all  the  varieties  of  siH'ds  offered,  suffice  it 
In  say  that  every  department  of  the  flower  garden 
an   be  supplied. 

Seedling  Potatoes,  in  which    the  firm  specialises. 


For  Garden 
and  Field 


No.  C539 


8/11 


Post  Free 


(JALOR  Clogs  are  mucli  clie.-iper  than  boots  and  just  as 
comfortable  and  warm.  They  keep  your  feet  dry  during 
Winter  work  out  of  do.->rs.  Uppers  of  good  grain  leathrr, 
lined  with  iion  tearing  felt  and  nicely  finished.  Plain  stronjj 
wood    soles.      yor  men    or    women.      Price    8/11    Post    Free. 

Clogs    for    boys    and    girls    in    a    variety    of    shapes,    also 
Wellington  and  lacing  Clogs  for  men  and  women. 

Send    for    our    New    IlluitrateJ     r'atalogue,    the     best     we 

have    yet     I'.sued. 

WM.  PATTERSON  'S  SONS 

G   79    Overrate  DUNDEE 


Garden  Architects 

NRW  and  OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED  BY  EXPERTS 

SKELTON    and    KIRBY 

Pirbright,     Surrey 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

Tor  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE    OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

L^^TT'^*'*^  -^"""l'  °'  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  valu.bU 
ngredients.  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  .yri»c 
mg  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trre.anr 
Plants,  wh.lst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can   re^uU  fron,  i„  u« 

It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES- Half-pint,    V- j     pint.    10  j    quart,    3,;     halt  gallon.     8'- • 

gallon.  8/9  J    tWe  gallons,  30/-;   ten  gallons,  64/. 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  80  gallons  01  water. 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  Central  Fertilising  Properties  »nJ  Staying  Power. 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins.  9d..  1,6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper  in  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 
«LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  NO;  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Candle  attached  to  each  Oon«  ealy  naedt 

lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 
No.  I.    For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    1,000  cubic 

feet.     Trice,  lOd.  eacli. 

No.  2.    For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feci. 

Price,  1  /3  each. 

No.  3.     For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  i»  for  destroying   Daisies  and  othar  weeds  on  lawns 

ai>d  at  ihc  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  on*  lis 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

Urjely  increasing. 

Tins.  16,  3,9  and    7  -  -»ch  ;   K -ts.  }  ewi.,  10 '■;   |  ewt..  18  - 
1  cwt.,  34/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
'SUMMER    CLOUD"     SHADING 

Registered  Trade  Mark  Ho.  1-1.029. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass 
In  packets,  1/6  for  io»  feet  oi  glass,  anu  4/-  r.ick  for  300  t'«« 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merch.ints  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  aad  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  ef  Duty,  tor  Agrlcultursi 
and  Horticultural   Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 


mention  tlie  firm's 
iind  reiioviitinji;  of 
well-deserved    fame 


are  prominent,  tlie  Avell-known  "  Castle  "  strain 
liaving-  been  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
first-early  seedling. 

If     may    he    snperfinons    to 
rt'nown    in    tlie    layinj;    down 
lawns   and   greens,    and    their; 
for   seeds  of  grasses. 

We  heartily  eonnnend  this  pnblieation  to  the 
jiotiee  of    onr  readers. 

The  ])n1)lished  price  is  Ls.,  post  free,  to  the 
piihlit-;  regidar  cnsfoinors  will  receive  a  cny)y 
short Iv  if  not  alreadv   to  hand. 


Edmonuson  Bros.,  of  10  Dame  Street,  Dnl)lin.  aro 
very  well  known  to  gardeners,  and  owners  ol 
gardens   in   Ireland. 

Their  stocks  have  long  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  for  quality  and  reliability. 

Their  catalogue  ju.sl  issued  will  be  welcomed  by 
their  many  i)atrons,  who  will  find  most  of  the  pre- 
war features  restored  and  ample  selections  of 
\(»getable  and  liower  seeds  for  gardens  of  every 
•  legree.  We  h;i,ve  no  hesitation  in  commending  to 
(lur  readers  the  liigh-cla.ss  goods  .stocked  by  a  firm 
with  a  reputation  to  maintain. 

Hawlmark  Skeds  have  earned  a  place  in  gardens 
through  genuine  merit,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  we 
note  the  issue  of  a  new  list.  Our  readers  need  no 
reminder  of  such  specialities  as  Sweet  Peas,  whicli 
Mt^ssrs.  .\.  Dickson  are  pre-eminent  in,  nor  of  the 
many  other  Hawlmark  strains  iiow  well  known. 

A  post  card  til  ')1  I>;i\\snii  Sfi-o(-t  -will  lu-jng  yon  a 
intalogue. 


\V.  Drcmmond  &  Sci  ,     lud  58  DaAvson  Str.  , 

Dublin,  are  noted  for  lugh-flass  strains  of  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds.  On.e  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the 
country,  tlicv  have  earned  a  reputation  for  goods  of 
the  highest  ipiality  and  reliability.  ^lany  growers 
>wo  til oir  success,  both  in  the  garden  and  at  the 
I'xhibition,  to  tlui  use  of  Druiuniond's  seeds,  and 
wo  gladly  advise  sending  for  a  catalogue  slu.nUI 
line   not   have  been    received. 


Correspondence, 


Bk'RBERTS      R.MI'ETRIKOLIA. 

Whv  does  B.,  in  mentioning  this  shrub  as 
one  of  the  parents  of  ]i.  stcttophylUi,  describe  ii 
as  "  a  small  species"  P  I  have  measured  one 
this  morning  9  feet  high  and  17  feet  through; 
there  are  several  of  similar  size  here.  Althouuh 
not  so  showy  as  the  hybrid  li.  stciiophijlld,  it  is  a 
beautiful  thing,  both  in  leaf  and  blossom,  and,  in 
my  poor  judgment,  possesses  the  superior  interest 
of  being  a  natural  species.  Notwithstanding  the 
many  fiiie  results  achieved  ])y  hybridisers,  I  am 
sometimes  tem))ted  to  wish  tbey  woidd  hold  their 
hands. 

TTr-RBERT    MaXW F.T.I,. 

.  Monrcitli. 

Trial  of  Autumn-fruiting  Raspberries 
at  Wisley. 

The  folloAving  awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  .Royal  Horticultural  .Society  to 
autmnn-fruiting  raspberries  after  trial  at  Wisley  : 


RETURN  OF  PEACE 

has  not  changed  Shortage  into  Plenty.  There 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  in  Food  Pro- 
duction. But  to  obtain  the  FINEST  CROPS 
:         you  must  sow  the  FINEST  SEEDS        : 

WEBBS' 

POPULAR    COLLECTfONs    OF 

Vegetable   Seeds 

Finest  (Juality  and  Best  Value  Ohtainable. 
W^ebbs'       5/-      Collection   contains    23    choice  varieties 
V/cbbs'       7/S     Collection   conUias    29    choice  varieties 
Webbs'     10/-     Collection   contains    36    choice  varieties 
CABRIAOE  PAID.     List  of  Contents  on  applimtion. 


Awarded  THE  ROYAL  HORT.  SOCIETY'S,  THE  KOYAL 
CALEDO.NIAN  SOCIETY'S  and  the  NATIONAL  POTATO 
SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS  in  I«I9. 

Catalogue    of    Vegetable,    Flower,    and    Laum    Seeds, 
Fertilisera,  ike,  post  free.  {Mention  Irish  Garderiing.) 


WEBB   &  SONSj   Ltd,    The  King's  seedsmen     STOURBRIDGE. 

Represented  by  Mr.   iV     ROURKE,    North  Circular  Road,  DUBLIN. 


X.LtiXkJJ.X 


\jx^±\iJL/  j-j  i.y  J.  j.>  vji 


r 


Bentley's  Concen 
trated  Alkali 


A  quick-acting  non-poisonous  winter 
wash  for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of 
every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  from  22  to  32  gallons 
of  wash. 


1  to  5  tins  3/4    each 

8  „  3/2 

12  „  3/- 

20  „  2/10       „ 

40  „  2/8 

Carriage     paid    on     7/6     orders     and 
upwards. 

Sole  M'lx  tifndurers 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY 

Limited 
Ghomical    Works, 

BARROW- ON -HUMBER,  HULL 


A  FEW 


Have  You  a  Garden  ? 

sow   . 

DRUMMOND'S 

CELEBRATED 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Awarded    over  1000   First  Prizes  since  1900 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

57  &  58  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN 


Daisy  Hill  Specialities 


HARDY    ORCHIDS 

Kach 

fvpiipci 

iuui    ncaiili' 

2  6 

ral(-<'iilii« 

16  Mild  2  6 

Ijarvifloia 

2  6 

puhescens 

2  6 

spetitabile        . .                      ....      2/6 

3/6  and  5 

Uicliis  foliosa,  CI'liP  finest  form  of  tliP  llaniy  MiifU 

ira  Orchid.)  1  ,6 

ami  2/6  each.    15/- ami  24/-  ix;r  doiten. 

Bach 

Bfibeii^ 

JJarwiuii  nendula   . . 

3/6 

,,        prostrata    . . 

2/6 

J, 

,,       .stenophyHa   cocciiiea — the 

brightest  red  of  all     . . 

2/6  and  3  6 

,,        Compacta 

2/6 

crecta 

1/6 

.,        Silauca 

1/6 

gracilis  compacta 

2/6 

,,      Nana        . . 

2/6 

Irwinii 

1/6  and  2,6 

,,        Semperflorens 

2/6 

The  : 

bove  Uaisv  Hill  nroduclioiis  .should  Im  iiic 

uded  in  the  list 

o(  all  dwarf  shrubs  for  the  Rock  (.Uiitlcii,  ami  will 

t;ro'v  in  any  soil 

or  situat 

1011. 

I'ia.-h 
2  6 

Ijprberis 

agj;rc>,'ata 

,, 

brcvipaniculata 

1 ,6  and   2  6 

siibcaiilialata 

2,6  and  36 

Wilsouae                 12/    and  18/- iier  doz. 

1  /6  ami  2  /6 

The  abovR  (4)  ars  the  best  of  the  new  berryiuy  Uarbi 

rrics  fron;  China 

Dcrbcris 

laudidiila  (Wallicliiaua    liypolciica).     A 

Karh. 

good  tlock  garden  subject     . . 

1/6 

(iagnepaiiiii 

1/6 

Kiiiahtii.      (Wallichiaiia    latifolia).       .\ 

very    liaucLsomc    cvcrKieeu,    wIkiso, 

Icavc.s   become  beautifully  tinted  in 

early  winter               

1/6 

I'ruinosa 

2  6  and  3,6 

Sauiiiiinca 

1/6  and  2,6 

verruculosa 

2/6 

AstilbB 

jimplieifolia                ..              10 ,6  per  dnz. 

1;- 

Gaulthei 

ia  trichophylUi         

1 ,6  and  2  6 

Iris  1)011 

glasiaiia                                . .   7  /-  per  doz. 

-/9 

., 

X  leuax                       10/6 

1/- 

,,     lacustris.  A    little    gem,    llowerinjj;    in 

early  Summer  and  again  in 
Autumn  10/6    per    doz.  1  /- 

Sidaleca  Rose  t^ucen  (T.  S.),  one  of  the  best 
border  jjerennial!;  ever 
sent  out  from  Daisy  Uill. 
8hcave.s  of  glisteniiii; 
rose  coloured  Howers 
in  July  and  August. 
Five  to  six  feet  high. 
Stroug  plants,  10/6  per 
doz 1  ;- 

Sparaxis  peiidula  alba  ..         15/-    per    doz.  1/6 

pallida      ..         15/-        ,,  1/6 
puleherrima.     Shades  of  red  and  purple. 

9 /-  per  doz        . .         . .         . .  1  ,  - 

,,      pendnla  mixed.    50/- per  100   ;    7/6  per 

doz.  -/9 

Tlialietrum  dipterocaiijum    ..       10/6    per    doz.  1 /- 

Ithododcndrou  eampanulfitum      lilacinuin.     Xice 
young  plants 
Ciliatum.    18/- ami  24/- per  doz.      2/- 
raecmosum.  15/-,  20/-  and 

25/-  per  doz 1/-,  2/- 

,,  Sutehucneuse.     Nice  young  plants 

Newer  Chinese  Rhododendrons.  Delavayii,  Fortunei,  eyano- 
carpum,  Fulvum,  habrotrichum.  .  oreotrephis,  trifloruui,  Vialii, 
Zaleucum  and  others.    Prices  on  application. 

Forest  Tree  list  for  1920  post  free  on  application. 

T.  SMITH,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  NEWRY 


3/6 

and  2/6 


and  2/6 

5/- 


brcm/  (,/  l/o7^— No.  2.  Queen  Alox-aiidra,  ;,,„,, 
v'-  J  •, /^-  Co'isens,  .SAvanwiek:  Soutliamptoii: 
A<).  /,  i'orpetucil  Superlative,  from  Mr  P  H 
Couscus;  No.  8,  Souvenir  c\v.  Desire  Bruueuu.  ironi 
Mr,  1.  H.  Gousens;  Nos.  .9  and  lu;  Surprise 
<(  .\ulonne,^  froiu  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard,  Maidstone 
Jliii hhj  <  n,n,nrndnl.—No.  :X  Dann's  Monart-h,  or 
nailsliamberry.  from  Mr.  P."  H.  Cousens;  No  4 
iNovfinher  Abundance,  troni  Mr.  P.  H.  CV)useu,s 
aud  Mr.  J.  G.  AlJgrove,  Middle  Green  Nursery, 
Laiiglcy.  Slough. 

('"uuncitdcd.—'No.  14,  Wisley  Autuiiui  Fruiting, 
liuui  K.H.S.    Gardens,  Wisley. 

The    Royal    Horticultural    Society 
of  Ireland. 

A    Series   of    Lectures. 

By  permission  of  tlu>  Royal  Dublin  Society ,  tlir 
Koyal  Horlieultural  Society  of  Ireland  is  providing 
a  series  of  free  lectures  in  the  TIh  the,  Leinster 
House,  Kildare  Street,   Dublin. 

In  our  last  issue  some  particulars  of  the  series 
ap])eared.  and  already  three  of  the  lectures  have 
i)een  delivered.  The  attendance^,  so  far.  has  In'en 
iuost  encouraging,  -and  the  Society  contemplates 
an  extension  of  the  niovenu-nt  iie.xt  winter.  The 
desire  is  to  .encourage  gaidening  in  all  its 
branches,  and  with  this  end  in  view  the  lectures 
are  made  as  interesting  as  possible  hv  the  use  of 
lanteni  slides  to  illustrate  the  subjects  dealt  with. 

Three  of  the  lectures  have  been  o'eliveied  viz  — 
\'r,jrfahl('.s,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Toner;  Aliiincs  a „(l 
J'nrk  rianf.s,  by  Mr.  R.  idoyd  Fr;ieger.  B.A.  ;  ajid 
Fhiwi-riiuj  Shruhs.  i)y  Sir  Frederick  Moore.  M.A, 
Others  to  be  delivered  during  January  are  :  — 
I/rrbdrrous  riaiits,  Apiihs  iind  ili,  ir  Tini'inirnt  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Irving;  and  Fdifs  nl,n,il  Fmi'iuid 
i''',s/.s,    by  Dr.    (\.    \]     Pelhyl)ridge,  B.Sc. 

Dublin   Wholesale   Markets. 

DuiMNG  the  past  month  the  maikets  have  been 
well  stocked  with  seasonable  vey:elables,  fruit,  and 
llovvers.  Gabljage — Yoik  and  Savoy  were  plenti- 
ful, and  prices  varies  considerai)ly.  York  Cai)- 
bage  was  not  of  first-class  quality,  but  apparentiv 
buyers  prefer  it  to  the  Savoy.  Gelery  was  in  good 
demand,     also      Brussels     Sprouts.  '*  The     variety 


nsu.Miy  giMwii  i,,r  ijie  nunket  is  "The'BiilK.t 
very  compact  and  naediumsize-  it  looks  well -whe'i 
sent  to  the  uiarket  in  floats.  Spinach  is  getlin 
.scarcer  as  the  season  advances;  small  lots  of  tray 
reahsed  good  prices.  Parsley  aud  Carrots  'weV. 
plentitui,  and  were  i-leared  at' nioderate  prices 
Onions  were  ni  very  great  deuiand,  and  wen 
readily  seized   by   anxious   buyers. 

Fruit.— In  this  section  A'pples  of  all  -radc 
were  plentiful,  and  top  prices  w^ere  well  lielo\^ 
the  average  of  last  month.  Barrels  of  Bramiev 
Seedling  and  Newton  Wonder  were  disposed  ,; 
cheaply.  Anierican  Apples  seem  to  "  swamp  " 
the  market,  buyers  pieferriim-  the  highly-c()l6ure( 
varieties.  Small  quantities  ..t  I'ears  sold*  ai 
normal  prices.  :n 

Flowkrs.— The  variety  of  llowcrs  was  ver.N 
•small,  a  great  uiany  colours  being  the  chief  feiUiiri 
m  Chrysanthemums.  A  few  small  buncht's  o 
Pheasant's  Eye  Narcissi  were  soon  picked  up  ai 
high  prices.  Suiilax  and  Asparauus  Fern  wer. 
in  good  demand. 

Prices  were  as  follows  :  — 


Cal)baL 


Hiirsnips 

B.  Sprout-J 

Parsli'y 

Broccoli 

Celery 

licek.s 

Carrots 

Spinacli 

Beet 

Artichoke.- 


Vegktablks. 
■,  York    jjer  load 
Savoy        ,, 


per  cwt. 
]>er  float 

|)er  d()Z. 

jK'r  buncli 
l)ei'  doz. 
tray 
buneli 
floal 


])er 
])er 
pel- 

Fkuit. 
.\p])l<'.-..  Select      pel-  i  bti.-li>'l 

,,  Second     per  bairel 

'.„         B.  S'ling       „ 
S^        Mixed     per  float 
Pears  per  tray 

Flowers. 
ChiysHiitheniums  per  12  blooms 
,,     Good  White  per  .'!()  blooms 
Narcissi — 

Pheasant's  Eye  per  0  bunches 
Asparagus  Fern     per  5-incli  pot 
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11. 

WINTER  SPRAYING 


OF     FRUIT    TREES 
to  remove  Lichen,  &c. 


Berger's   Lime- Sulphur    Wash 
Caustic  Soda,  98  per  cent. 
Paraffin  (Solar  Distillate) 
Pure  Soft  Soap 


Copper  Sulphate,  98  per  cent. 
Cooper's    V  1     Winter    Spray 
Fluid,  &c,,  &c. 


SPRAYING   AND    FUMIGATING    MATERIALS    OF  ALL  KINDS  AT    LOWEST   CASH    PRIGES 

HORTICULTURAL    CHEMIST 

61  South  Great  George's  Street, 

Telephone  1971 


D.  M.  WATSON 


Dublin 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C.  fflcM.  SMYTH,  f.r.h  s. 

DESIGNS  f<  LAYS  OUF  LAWNS  «c  PLEASUf^F. 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &PLANT^^ 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN' 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/     free     011     applicaUon 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

IVl  ERST  HAM,       SURREY 


NOW   IS   THE   TIME    TO  PLANT   \ 

K  I'll.  WAV  •  &  SO-X,  The  Eoyal  If.MlicultnrisU. 
l,ano|)ovt,  Roinoispt,  arc  now  hookiny  ordoi's  far 
ilicii'  Clioico  Hardy  INroiimal  Plaiiis.  Plant  a 
I  OI.Ol  IJ,  DORDI'.li  and  you  will  \'>o  ahlc  to  enjoy 
lis    i-'\-([iiisitf    hoauty    Jbi;    man  witliouf     any 

urrat.   ('X|n'nsc'    oi'  tronblo. 

Sond    .Moasurvniont  ot  yniii-   bordor.    ' 
I'  I-    Ill's,   l)olp]iininnis.  Tidoxos,  and  ofhov  hoautJIid 
ll'iui'is    incliidod     in    their    {'oloin-    Sidionios,    wliicli 
niovidi'  l)loonis    I'rom    rarly   ftprii^q;,  1o   late  Antnmn. 

^\^^vbl•idgc,  Jan.  lOtli,  1020. 
"  nyo    yctw    snppliod    mc    witli    a 

munbcf  ot  Hardy  rcrennial  Plants  for  eortain 
bordei-s  i)v  a  sa^li""  at'  Stroatham  Hill.  Those 
proved  a  great  snceess  and  yoar  by  yoai-  have  been 
'he  canso  of  niii(?h  conmient  and  adniiration." 
Troon,  Ayrshire,  Jan.  ]ltii,  3020. 
'•  The  ('onipjpte  border  I  iiought  in  1012  for 
r>()t.h\vel|    was   a  groat  success." 

M'rife  WAV  t.)  KELWAY  k  SOX, 

Ibtail    Plant  Depaifnient. 

LANDPOPT.  SOArKllSl'.T. 


DON'T     FORGET      TO      WASH 

\'oiir    l"nii(    Ti-ees  ami    lliislies  with 

XL  ALL  WINTER  WASH 

In   I  lb.  and  28  lb.  Tins 

From  the  IIoriicultiiiMi    !                   i    «liir<- 

MiiiiiifaMiirer — 

G.      H.       RICHARDS 

234  Borough  High  St.,  London,  S.E.I 

To  SEED 
MERCHANTS 


here  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
.<y  ■which  lends  itself  more 
any  other  to  artistic  result- 
ucing  illustration  it  is  the 
irtising  of  Seeds. 
le  more  you  i/iiisirafc  the 
:r  the  results.  We  produce 
._.j  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for   this   purpose.' 

IRISH  PHOTO - 
EKGP.^VING  CQL'^-P 
50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 

if 


Sj0jmS-'^;r^OH:.   45  5  YEARS. 


Per  ALL  VEGETABLES,  ALLOTMENT  and  GARDEN 
CROPS. 

Clean  to  Use.  suit  all  Soils. 

./7  Cti.sfnmcr  used  56  lbs   and 

WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS 

Prices  -  IJags:  14  lbs  3  6;  2S  lbs  5'-;  .J  cwt   12  -;    I  cwt.  24/-. 

g  ALL     ORDERS     CARRIAGE     PAID. 

WmrS    MANURE   CO..    HEREFORD. 


THEY   ARE   THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST 

ALL  HAM)  M.\l)l-: 


^  Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 


^tate  Qiinntilies  tiivl  ,s'(':i'j!  rcqalreil.  aiid 

ItKie    "  Corrluye    J'did"  (juolitfiuii,    ur 

vrllr  lor  I'fici'  List     l'lit:j: 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Koya<      Potteries,     Btilwell,     Nottingham 


PAJTO    SHRfo^ 


BURNS    ON    TMt    CROUNO  ' 
NC    APPARATUS    ntOyiRCO 


Is  CRKTAIN  PKATH  to  /.paf- 
iiiinin.g  Mnji.uols,  Mcniy  Wwj.  :\n<\ 
iill  Posts  iril'estin,y  I'l.iiils  iimlor 
( ;i:iss.  In  l.(>N(?s  III  fiMiiiiralc  l.ooo 
ctil)ic  feel.  9il.  ;  2,."iC0  cuhic,  feet, 
1  /3  ;  1(1,00(1  cubic  ici  I  (for  or.iiii- 
ary  I'ljitlts),  3/6  ;  KM.'aO  (uil.ic  foiH 
(for  tender  Toliiv^cil  I'Iniiis),  4/6 
cacli.  Obt (lined  oj  tiU  -jnixcipul 
!<ccdxmcHmHl  }''/oiist!i.     Mal-ers:-  - 

W.  Darling:ton  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

MACKNEY.   LONDON,   E.8 


Department    of    Agriculture    and    Technical     Instruction    for    Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


in   Cattle, 
Bli<jlit. 


Piireliaso   of    Mniini( 
Growin". 


J.  Till'   Warble   Fly. 

:!.  The     Tse     and     Purchase     of     Feedinj^' 

.;.  Foot    Rot   in  Sheep.  [Stuffs. 

4.  The  Sale  of  Flax. 

5.  Celery  Leaf-Spot  Di.sea.so  or  Bli^dit. 
(i.  Charlock  (or  Pre.shaugh^  Sprayiniz. 
7.  Fluke  in  Sheep. 

s.  Timothy   Meadows. 

!).  The   Turnip   Fly. 

111.  Wirewornis. 

II.  Prevention  of  White   Scoin-  in   Calves. 

1-2.  iiiquid    Manure. 

]A.  Contagions  Abortion 

14.  Prevention   of  Potato 

15.  Milk  Records, 
hi.  Sheep   Scab. 

17.  The  Fse  and 

18.  Swine   Fever. 

19.  Earlv  Potato 
■20.  Calf 'Rearing. 

21.  Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

22.  Basic  Slag. 
2.S.  Dishorning  Calves. 

24.  Care   and   Treatment  of  Premium 

25.  Fowl   Cholera. 
2f).  Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

27.  Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

28.  Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      oi' 

Quarter. 

29.  Flax   Seed. 

;!().  Poultry     Parasites — Fleas.     Mites, 

."tl.  Winter  Egg  Production. 

;i2.  Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Tni 

;!.'!.  Profitable  Breeds  of  Poiiltry. 

;)4.  The  Revival  of  Tillage. 

:\f>.  The  Liming  of  Land. 

.■|().  Field   Experiments — Barley. 
.■;7.  ,.  Meadow   Hiiy. 

;;s,  ..  Potatoes. 

.■;'.i.  ..  ..  Mangels. 

40.  ,.  ,,  Oats. 

41.  ,.  ,,  Turnips. 

42.  Pcinianent  Pasture  Grasses. 
4.;.  The      Rearing      and      Management 

Chickens. 

14.  "  Husk  "    or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 

45.  Ringworm  on  Cattle. 

40.  Haymaking. 

■47.  The  Black  Currant   Mite. 

48.  Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 

49.  Poultry   Fattening. 

50.  Portable    Poultry  House. 

51.  The    Leather-Jacket  Grub. 

52.  V\i\x  Growing  Experiments. 


5ull.^ 


Blue 


and 
[Licr. 
evs. 


Tuberculosis      in 


and 
and 


Xo.  5.'J.  The  Construction  of  a  Cnwhouse. 

,.     54.  (hit  of  J'lint. 

,.     55.  The  Ai)ple. 

5G.  Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

57.  Marketing  of  Fruit. 

58.  Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

59.  Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 
..     (id.  Ovt  nf  rririt. 

,.     (il.  Field   Experiments — Wheat. 

,,     f)2.  The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

,,     t).'!.  "  Redwater  "    or    "  Blood-Muirain  "    in 
Cattle. 

,,     (>4.  Varieties  of  Fruit    Suitable    for    Cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

,,     n5.  Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

.,     (id.  Forestry  :    The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

..     (i7.  Out  of  Flint. 

,,     (i8.  Out  of  riint. 

,.     (i9.  The'    Prevention      of 
Cattle. 

,,     70.  Forestry  :    Planting, 
Preservation      of 
Hedgerow   Timber. 

,,     71.  Out   of  Fr'nit. 

,.     72.  Out  of  Fnnt. 

,,     7.").  The      Planting     and 
Hedges. 

,.    74.  Soine  Common    Parasites    of   the  Sheep 

,.     75.  Barley   Sowing. 

,,     76.  American    Gooseberry    Mildew. 

,.    77.  Scour   and  Wasting   in    Young  Cattle. 

,.     78.  Home    Buttermaking. 

.,    79.  The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 

,,    80.  Catch-Crops. 

,,    81.  Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 

,.    82.  Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 

,,    80.  Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

„    84.  Ensilage. 

,,     85.  Some    Injurious    Orchard  Insects. 

,,     86.  Dirty   Milk. 

..    87.  Barley  Threshing. 

,,    88.  The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

,,    89.  The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 

,,     90.  The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

..    91.  Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

,,    92.  Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

,,    93.  Marketing  of  Wild   Fruits. 

„     94.  Out  of  Frint. 

,,    95.  Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Eggs 

,,    96.  Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

,.    97.  Weeds. 

,,    98.  Tuberculosis  in   Poultry. 

,,     99.  Seaweed    as  MaTnu'c. 


Management. 
Shelter-Belt 


Management 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


,s. 

9. 
Id. 
II. 
12. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding   for  Stock. 

Autunni  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Flint. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oafs. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  liands. 

Out  of  Flint. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Flint. 

Pig  Feeding — Need  for  Economy. 

Poultry    P>6>ding  :    The    Need    ifor    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes.      fnomy. 

Suli)hate  of  Annnonia. 


No. 


14. 
15. 
1(). 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
2L 
22. 
2,'i. 
24. 
25. 


Copies  of  tlie  ahnvo  LeaHcts  can  bo  obtainod,  FREE  OF  CTTA15GE  and 
Ajiiicultuio  and  'rcclmical  Instiuction  for  Iroland.  UpiJfv  IMenion  .Street. 
St  a  111  pod,  and  envelope's  sliould  be  marked   '"  Publieations '' 


Out  of  Frint. 
Out  of  Frint. 
Out  of  Frint. 
Ovt  of  Frint. 

Treatment    of  Allotments  for  the   Grow- 
ing  of  Vegetables. 
Home  ("uring  of  Bacon. 
Pollution    of    Rivers   by    Flax   Water. 
Ti'nder  Fcvision. 
Pig  Keeping. 

Palm   Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 
Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 

post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,'- Pepartment 
Dublin.      Letters  of  Apjilication  so  addressed  need  not 


^  For  the  Finest 
U  Conservatories 


for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con^ 
fidence  that  this  century-old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  g<^c4^ 
features  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled- 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices, 


h/ii/iuncs  invtuii    im    i  ;/m/((o..  i  i'lUii  lIo'-<s<.\>,   (.kiidcnlion'ivorky  Cannxtioii  Houses,  Garden  /■'/in/ies,  1  '(•/■din/if/is, 
SJiclicrs,  Healing  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  encguiries  invited.       Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
Sji    Xoriuicli 


Telegrams  : 
•'  BOULTOX 
NOR  WICH 


Loudon  Address;    i ]S'7  Qjteen    \'ictoria  Street,    E.C.  4 


?o 


s-r 


,M^o 


jl^^c^ 


S^. 


a 


/ft^f*^ 


'  ,11    <4^^ 


61  DA^VSON  STREET  DUBLIN 


J.UU11II.IBUIIIIIII  l>llllllWW«lll««mHIIWI>IH"IH"H'IIIIITTTr-|-MIIIIIIIII   III  II''       "r" 


5y    ApPOlNrMENT    TO 


MACKENZIE  & 


S^V     Hib  MAjtin    iHt   Kino. 

H 


UR,  Ltd. 


HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING.  VENTILATING  AND  ELEGTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


JH^rikni  il       •''>'"' 


C  r^  I  lU  D  B  B  D  tf^  U     ^   Registered  Office   and   Works      BALCARRES     STREET 
tOIIMDUKiaH     I        ant,    Edinburgh^jFoundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON—      Camden   Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW" -121    St.   Vincent  St. 


»fn— .^.t—ijiiiiimi'iiuiiuMw trmi,\iii/LE 


rmiinrimiiMmui 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


liiii 


i 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 

MANUFACTURE    OF   ALL    KINDS 

OF 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 

.iiul    EsliniaU;s    prepare*.!    Ircc 

(';ilaloi;n(  of  |'luMr>yr.ipl)ii' 
"f  lJurliciilliii-.il  J!uiklii)L;s 
I   Hpplic.'itioii 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 


SuttonS 


COLLECTIONS 

OF 

Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds 

Contain  liberal  supplies  of 
our  world-famed  varieties 
specially  selected  to  suit 
Gardens  of  all  sizes. 

Vegetable  Seed  only 

from  5S.  to  £7  7s. 

Flower  Seed  only 

from    2/6   to  £3   3s. 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seed 

from  7s.   to  £1    IS. 


SEED  GRO\A/ERS  AND 
MERCHANTS 


^uJJj^iurii 


cniQ 


READING 


I " "Ill" 'I iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiL 


GARDEN  SEEDS   1920 

SEED  POTATOES 
GARDEN     SEEDS 

ETC. 


SEE     OUR     t,PECElL     LIST 


EDMONDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 


VI 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Catalogues* 


Jii.AC'KAioKE  &  liANGDON,  Bath. — Whercvev  Begonias 
;iro  <.'i'own  the  name  of  the  above  firm  is  well 
known.  Their  catalogue  for  the  current  year  is  to 
liand,  and  contains  a  magnificent  selection  of 
probably  the  finest  Begonias  in  existence;  tubers, 
seedling  plants,  or  seeds  may  be  had  in  season,  and 
the  ilhistrations  are  such  as  to  convince  every  one 
of  the  excellence  of  the  strain.  Other  specialities^ 
not  less  worthy  of  notice  are  Cyclamens,  Delphin- 
iums, Gloxinias,  Carnations,  Aquilegias,  Blue 
Priun-oses,  &c.,  all  subjects  receiving  expert  atten- 
tion at  Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  where  only  the  very 
l)est  of  each  is*  grown. 

Dickson's,  Chester.— One  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  seed  houses  in  the  three  kingdoms,  Messrs. 
Dickson  are  known  to  all  gardeners  and  garden 
lovers.  Their  new  catalogue  is  up-to-date  in  every 
respect,  and  contains  selections  of  the  best  varieties 
of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  many  of  them  tlie 
firm's  own  special  lines.  The  sundries  list  is  one 
of  the  best  published,  and  everything  needful  for 
the  garden,  large  or  small,  can  be  obtained  on  the 
one  order  sheet.  Plentifully  illustrated  and  well 
printed.  Dickson's  is  a  catalogue  which  merits 
perusal,  and  a  post-card  will  bring  one  at  once  to 
those  not  already  customers. 

H.  J.  JONES'  GOLD  MEDAL  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS:— Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free  id 
stamp.  This  contains  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and 
much  useful  information,  also  list  of  best  Phlox  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  etc. — 
RvECROFT  Nl  RSERiEs,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX.     12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,    10/-  :      12  extra  fine,   7/6. 
MICHAELMAS    DAISIES.     12  very  finest 

varieties,   lo/- ;     12  very   fine,  7/6.       All    free  for  cash 
with  order — • 
H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non- Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural Fertilizer,  Lawn 
Sand, Weed  Killer,  Soil- 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 


^ 


Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended    by    Experts. 

Please    ivfite    for 
Descriptive  Lists. 

Sole    Proprs.    and    Mfrs.,    57    Beltring,    Paddock    Wood, 
Kent. 


2/Q  each  oft'ered  ior  copies,  in  good  cuiiditiiai. 
/  U  of  the-  issue  of  Irish  Gardening  for  March, 
190G,  and  February,  1907.  Address~THE  Man.vok:!;, 
Irish  Gardeniiui,  53  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 


r 


achieve   best  results 
USE 


^^ 


\3^ 


^ 


Our  Vine, 
Plant  and  Vegretable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
dressings  Manure,  ar«  ever  increasing 
in  public  favour — they  embody  tho  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  vigorouB,   healthy,  and 
fruitful  growth.     Write  for  our  booklet — post  free  on  request. 
Vine,  Plant  &  Vegretable  Manure :— 112  lbs.,  30/- ;  56  lbs.,  16/- ;  28  lbs.,  9/- ;  14  lbs., 
5;-  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  iu  United  Kingdom. 
Special  Top-dressingr  Manure  :— 56  lbs.,  18/6  ;    28  lbs,  10-;   141bs.,6-;  71bs.,36;    tins.l'- 
Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  I'nitcd  Kingdom. 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen  everywhere,  or  from  Sole  Makers— 

\fJM.     THOMSON     &     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 


IRISH    GARDENING 


VI 1 


^  ]F  you  are  obliged  to  «(jrk   in   ihe  damp  in   winter  time,  a  ^ 

pair  of  CALOR   CLOGS    are  the  best  preventive  = 

^  of  cold,  wet  feet.     Uppers  are  of  good  grain  leather,  lined  — 

^  with    non-tearing    felt.      Plain    strong    wood    soles.     Well  ^^ 

^  finished.     For  men  or  women.     .     .     Price  8y11    post  free.  ^ 

^  We  have  a  variety  of  clogs    for    boys    and   girls    and  for  ^ 

:=  men  and  women,  Wellington  and  lacing  shapes.  ^ 

^  Send  for  our  .Yew  Catalogue.       The  best  we.  Iiinie  ret  tsstieit.  ^ 

I  WM.  PATTERSON® SONS  I 


=   G    79    Overgate 

Hi 


DUNDEE    = 


Have    Produced     the    Finest 
Apples  and  Pears  on  Record 

60  Acres  of  Choice  Fruits   to  select  from.      Please   see  our 
Illustrated   Catalogue,  free  by  post,  before  ordering  elsewhere 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd., 

HEREFORD 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  &  CARNATIONS 

Our    Speciality 

Send    for    CATALOGUE    and /or    NOVELTY     LIST 

post   free   from 

KEITH  LUXFORD  &  CO,,  N^u^seMfs  HARLOW,  Essex 

and   at  SAWBRIDGEWORTH,  Herts. 


Garden  Architects 

NEW  and  OLD  GARDENS 
DESIGNED  BY  EXPERTS 

SKELTON    and    KIRBY 

Pirbright,     Surrey 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"NLQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Eitract  oi  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
iueredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  ail  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  anj 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegeiation  can  result  from  its  use. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9;    .,uari,    3/-;    halt  gallon.     6/.; 

gallon,   8/9  J    hve  gallons,  30,- j    ten  eallons,  54;- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  8o  y.-.llons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Power* 

Anaiyela  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper  in  Bulk. 

For  Futnisatins  t"  Greenhouses. 
"LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Regrlstered  No.  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  rrach  Oonc  oaiy  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    Thcysre  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1  /3  each. 

No.  3.     For     a    well   secured   house   of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  i»  for  destroying   Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  la -ns 

and  at  ihe  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  om«   tin 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  :ire 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  each  ;  Kegs,  i  cwt..  10/-;  i  cwt.,  18/- 
I  cwt.,  34/- 

ELLIOTT'S 
'•SUMMER     CLOUD"    SHADING 

Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  improved  article) 

For  Greenhouses.     A  pleasant  green  «hade  is  given  to  the  glass 
Ib  packets,  1/6  for  100  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  ; 

CORRY    &    Co..    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparations  Free  ef  Duty,  (or  Africiiltaral 
and  Horticultural  Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 


Vlli 


TrjTSH    OARDENTNG 


iia\\limai;k   skidds. 

i\Ii;ssns.  Aiix.  DjcKSON  c*fe  .Soxs,  nl  IJclfast  and 
Uiiblin,  aie  vt'ry  well  known  in  the  nursery  and 
seed  trades,  and  few  firms  have  won  j^rreater  re- 
nown in  the  world  .of  flowers. 

Their  new  Seed  Catalogue  is  replete  with  a  very 
fine  selection  of  Vegetahle  and  Flower  Seeds,  with 
adinirul)le,  though    brief,  Cidtural  Notes,  snffieient 


to  ])ut  the  hegimier  on  the  right  road.  The 
i'iustrations  are  instrui-tive  and  juspjring.;  n\\([ 
1/ie  Catalogue  is  oF  that  handy  size,  for  use  in  the 
grvden,    which    busy   ]ieople    so    nnieh    require. 

Sweet  Peas  are  a  i)roniineMl  line,  hut  other 
leaiitiful  flowers  are  represented  Ijv  first-class 
strains.  Seed  Potatoes  are  offered  in  the  ]>est 
knids  in  eacli  section,  and  a  full  list  of  garden 
sinidries  completes  the  work. 


"Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition" 

Head  tlii.s  most  Practical  ami  Reliable  Guide 
(til  all  points  of  Vegetahle  Growing 

Post  Free,  iis.  Gd.  Iroin  Antlior 

E.  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham  House  Cdns,,  Elstree,  Herts 


IN    I920  —  SOW 

iVhich  are  supplied  in 
pack  eh  or  bit  ujeiqhTIc 
Suit  all recfUire  ■ 

rnenl^  ^,— -— "■  _  .  _  „        . 

,_^       Send 
for  oar  neuj 
^        JiusTrated  cafoJoque 
free  film  0NElALL5E[D5  L'°S'ALBAN5 


^ 


ORNAMENTAL 


I  TREES  &  SHRUBS  | 

^  Good  Slock       Recently    Traiisplmiled  —, 

=  NEW     ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  = 

=  ON     APPLICATION  = 


=     The   Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd.     = 

=  BARNHAM.    SUSSEX  = 

~  IE 


VEGETABLES 


In 
Every  Garden 


^ 


THE 

RETURN  OF  PEACE 

has  not  changed  Shortage  into  Plenty.  There 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  in  Food  Pro- 
duction. But  to  obtain  the  FINEST  CROPS 
:         you  must  sow  the  FINEST  SEEDS        : 

WEBBS 

POPULAR    COLLECTfONS    OF 

Vegetable   Seeds 

Finest  Quality  and  Best  Value  Obtainable. 
Webbs'       S/-     Collection    contains    23    choice  varieties 
Webbs'      7/6     Collection   contains    29    choice  varieties 
V\Aebbs'     10/-     Collection   contains    36    choice  >ar(eties 
CARRIAGE  PAID.     List  of  Gontenls  on  ajipVimtion. 


Awarded  THE  ROYAL  HOKT.  SOCIETY'S,  THF.  ROVAI. 
CALEDONIAN  SOCIETY'S  and  the  NATIONAL  POTATO 
SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS  in  1919. 


Catalogue    of    Vegetable,    Flower,    and    Lawn    Seeds. 
Fertilisers,  ct-c,  post  free.  (Mention  Irish  Gardening.) 


WEBB   &   SONS,   LTD.,    The  King's  seedsmen     STOURBRIDGE. 

Represented  by  Mr,   W.     ROURKE,    North  Circular  Road,  DUBLIN. 

gff|r.ini^wiWiMWIHWiaWWMI 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Bentley's  Concen 
trated  Alkali 


A  quick-acting  non-poisonous  winter 
wash  for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of 
every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  from  11  to  32  gallons 
of  wash. 


1  to  5  tins  3/4    each 

8  „  3/2         „ 

12  „  3/-  „ 

20  „  2  10      „ 

40  „  2/8 

Carriage     paid    on     7/6     orders     and 
upwards. 

<SVj/c  M'<  n  ufa  civ  rrrs 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY 

Limited 

Chemical    Works, 
BARROW- ON -HUMBER,  HULL 


^ 


Have  You  a  Garden  ? 

sow   .       . 

DRUMMOND'S 


CELEBRATED 


Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Awarded   over  1000   First  Prizes  since  1900 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

57  &  58  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN 


A  FEW 


Daisy  Hill  Specialities 


HARDY    ORCHIDS 


V.m-h 


G\  l)i'iin;;liuii)    acaulo  ..  ....  2/6 

„  i-alecolus;  1/6  aiid  2/6 

liarvifloiii  2/6 

,.  [mbe.sccns  . .  . .  . .  2/6 

spcctabile  2/6.  3/6aii(15/- 

Orchis  foliosa.  (I'lio  finn^t  foiin  of  the  llanly  .ALuleiia  Orcliiil.)  1 ,6 
and  2/6  each.    15 /-ami  24/-  pei  dozen. 

Each 
Uciberis  J)ai\vhiii  iieudula   ..  ..  3/6 

.,  ,,        pvostrata   ..  ..  ..  ..  2/6 

.stoiophylla  cocciiiea — the 

brightest  red  of  all     ..  ..       2/6  and  3/6 

Compacta  ..  ..  ••  2/6 

cvecta         . .  . .  . .  •  •  1/6 

;;!auca         . .  . .  .  •  1/6 

1,'raeilis  compacta  ..  ..  2/6 

Nana        2/6 

Jrwiuii 1/6  and  2/6 

,.        Scmpcrflorens       ..  2/6 

'I'lic  above  Haisv  Hill  productions  sliould  be  Included  iu  the  list 
of  all  dwarf  shrubs"  for  the  lloclc  Garden,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil 
or  .situation. 


Berbcri-j 


liach 

2/6 
1  ;6  and  2  /6 
2/6  and  3/6 

1  /6  and  2  /6 


agf^rcijata 
,,        brevipaniculata 
,,       subcaulialata 

.,        Wilsonae  12/    and  18/- per  doz.       .,_  ,_ 

'J"he  above  (4)  ars  the  best  of  the  new  berryuig  Barberries  from  Cliii 

Berberis    candidula  (Wallichiaua    liypoleuca).     A 

good  Rock  garden  subject    . . 
Gagnepainil 
Knightii.      (Wallichiana    latifolia).      A 

very    liandsonie    evcrgieen,    whose 

loaves  become  beautifully  tinted  in 

early  winter 


Each. 
1  /6 
1/6 


I'ruinosa 

Sanguinea 

verruculosa 


10/6x)erdo/.. 


1/6 

2/6  and  3/6 

1/6  and  2/6 

2/6 

Each 

1/- 
1  /6  and  2  6 

-/9 

1/- 


Astilbe  siniplicifolia 

Ganltheria  trichophylla         

Iris  Douglasiana  ••   7/-perdoz. 

X  tenax  10/6 

l;icustris.  .\    little    gem,    flowering    in 

larly  Summer  and  again  in 
Autumn  10/6    per    doz.  1 

Sitlalcca   Kum;  Uuccii  (T.  S.),  one    of    the     best 

border    perennials    ever 

sent  out  from  Daisy  Hill. 

Sheaves     of     glistening 

rose    coloured       flowers 

in    July    and    August. 

Five  to   six   feet   liigh. 

Strong  plants,    10/6  per 

doz. 

.Sparaxi.-.'  pcndula  alba  ..         15/-    per    doz. 

pallida     ..         15/- 

„      pulcherrima.    Shades  of  red  and  purple. 

9 /-  per  doz 
,,      pendnla  mixed.    50/- per  100   ;    7/6  per 
doz. 
Thalictrum  dipterocarpum    ..       10/6    per    doz. 

Rhododendron  canipaimlatuin      lilaciuum.     Nice 
young  i)lants 
Ciliatuni.    18/- and  24/- per  doz.      2/- 
raeemosum.  15/-,  20/-  and 

25/-  per  doz 1  /-,  2/- 

Sntcbuenense.     Nice  young  plants 
Newer  Chinese    lUiododendrons.       Delavayii.  Fortunei,  cyaiin- 
carpum,    Fulvum,    liabrotrichum,    oreotrepliis,    trillorum,    Vialii. 
Zaieucu'm  and  others.    Prices  on  application. 

Forest  'L'rce  I  ist  tor  1920  post  free  on  apiilicatii.n. 

t.  SMITH,  Daisy   Hill  Nursery,   NEWRV 


i;- 

1/6 
1/6 

1 ; 

-/9 

1/- 

3/6 

and  2/6 

and  2/6 

5/- 


IKiSH    GARDENING 


The    Winter    Moth. 

'i.ttKK-aterpiIlar  of  llic  Winter  Moth  is  the  i  most 
'flt?strnf^t.ive  of  all  l)itiiijr  iiiset-ts  -in  orchards.  -  Tt 
attacks  Apple,'  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  and  many 
other  trees.  The  caterpillar  it  hatched  in  March 
or  Ap7-ii  from  eggs  that  liave  been  laid  in  aiitiunn 
or  winter.  At  first  of  a  greyisli  coloiir,  the  cater- 
pillars when  older  are  yt^^llowish-green  with  a 
white  line  along  oacli  side.  They  eat  greedily, 
and.  when  ihaneroiis..  almost  strip  thei  brandies 
0/  leaves.  Arsenical  spraying  should  be  carried 
eut  on  the  first  appearance  of  mischief.  When 
fully  fed  (about  June)  the  caterpillar  l)uries  itself 
a  few  inches  in  the  soil  and  there ,  turns  into  a 
l)rovvu  pupa.  The  moth  comes  out' from  the  pupa 
(.ase  in  October  or  later.  The  male  has  brownish- 
grey  wings,  wjiieh  measure  about  an  incii  across 
when,  outspread.  Tlir  feinalc  in  u-ingless,  and  litis 
t<>  cVtmb  up  flie  tree  frunhs  to  lay  her  eggs  in 
groups  at  the  bases  of  the  ])uds  or  in  cracks  of 
the  barli.  Hence  the  well-known  practice  of 
l)lacing  around  the  trunk,  about  4  feet  from  the 
giound,  a  grease-band  a  l)an(l  (^f  thick  ])ai)er. 
about  (5  inches  wide,  tied  carefully  and  tightly 
at  top  and  bottom  and  covered  with  cart-grease 
(not  mixed  with  tar).  Sudi  a  ))and  will  catch 
1  :,rge  nuud^ers  of  the  ascending  females  if  kept 
in  order  throxigh  the  autumn  and  ^winter.  Sup- 
1)0] ting  stakes  should  be  banded  as  well  as  the 
tiunks. — From  Leafief  85,  Depfirtment  of  Aiji'icul- 
1  are.    and    Technical    fust  ruction    for   Jrelnnd. 

Dublin  Wholesale   Markets. 

Thjujughol't  the  month  of  January  the  markets 
were  well  suplied  with  fruit  aiKl  vegetables,  but 
ihere  was  not  an  over-abundant  supply  of  fiowers. 

Cabbage. — York  and  Savoy  were  in  brisk  demand, 
choice  loads  reaching  high  prices.  Plenty  of  wel1- 
lilanched  Celery  caused  prices  to  vary  considerably. 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Carrots,  and  Parsley  were  easily 


cleared  at  normal    prices,  while  some  liomc-gniwii 
Onions  fetched  toj)  prices. 

Kim- IT. 
Apples,  though  plentiful,  made  better  j)rices  thati 
the  previous  month ;  liarrels  of  select  cookers 
cleared  readily,  while  a  few-  barrels  of  Annie  Eliza- 
beth and  Xing  of  the  Pippins  reacheil  lop  markel 
price.  Smaller  quantities  of  mixed  lots  in  Irays 
and  floats  were  in  good  demand. 

Flow  Kits, 

There  was  a  great  falling  off  in  IJie  llower  seelion. 
Small  Chrysanthemums,  Narcissi,  and  Arum  iiilies. 
which  w-ere  easily  cleared,  were  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  the  section. 

Prices  were  as  follows  :  — 


Vkoktahi.ks. 
Cabl)age  (York)     jxt  load 
(.Savoy)   pel'   load 


Celery 

l.eek.< 

Brnsseis  Spi-outs 

Citrrots 

Artichokes 

Parsley 

Turnips,  (Whiti') 

Cauliflowers 

Beet 


])ei    (loz. 

per    (loz. 
l)er  float 
per  doz. 
per  float 
per  tra,y 

])('!•   l)nii(llt 

])('!■  (loz. 
per  tray 


Fkuit. 

Apples,  Select  pei-  l)arrel 

Seconds  per  barrel 

Mixed  per  tray 

Pe>-ars.  Small  per  tiay 

Flowkhs, 
(_'liiysanthemnms  pei     bunch    o 

blooms 
A  linn  Lilies  per  blooui 

Narcissi,  White      per  l)unch 
Asparaaus,  Fern     per  l)unch 
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H.  H. 


WINTER     SPRAYING 


,\SK    YOUR     DEALER    TO    SUPPLY    A 

Vermorel      "ECLAIR" 

•       KNAPSACK    SPRAYER 

The    Machine    in    General    Use    throughout  Ireland 

Deliveries     from    Stock    of    all     Ironmong-ers    and 
General    Merchants 


/'■////   /'(ir/ic///iirs   1111(1  Caliihii^iics  fniiii   So/c    ll'/io/csd/c  .li^oi/s  : —  ^^ 

LOOrCKi     I   CuLbK    &    LO.^     Ltd.,        FINSBURY     square,    LONDON,     E.G. 2     = 


Miscellaneous   Section. 


RICHARD  G,  McM,  SMYTH,  f.r.h.s. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALkEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     application 

W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

IVl  ERSTHAM,       SURREY 


WITH'S 

^  ^      MAN  U  RES  ^^ 

FAMOUS      FOR      45;    YEARS. 


For  ALL  VEGETABLES,  ALLOTMENT  and  GARDEN 

CROPS. 

Clean  to  Use.  Suit  all  Soils. 

d  CitttnTner  used  56  lbs.  and 

WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS 

Prices -Bags:  14  lbs  3  6:  28lhs  6-:  i  cwt  12'-;   1cwl24/-. 
ALL    ORDERS     CARRIAGE     PAID. 

WITH'S    MANURE     CO.,     HEREFORD. 


To  SEED 


MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  ihiisinitc  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks   for  this  purpose. 

IRldH  PHOTO- 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


NOW   IS   THE   TIME   TO  PLANT.— 

K1'M.AVAY  &  S()N,  The  lio^al  Hnriiniltiirists 
l.angpoi't,  HoiiiL-rsi'l.,  are  now  booking  orders  [m 
their  Choice  Jrfardv  Percunlal  I'lauts.  Plant  t 
COLOLR-  BOEDKll  and  you  will  be  able  to  enj<.\ 
its  exquisite  beauty  for  many  years  wilhout  aiiN 
great   expense   or  trouble. 

S(>ud   iVJeasui'eiiient  of  your   binder. 
l-'ieouies,   Delpliiniums,  Phloxes,  and  other  beaulitu 
flowers    included    in   their    Colour    Schemes,     wliiei 
provide  blooms   from   early  Sipriug   to   late  Aulnnm 

Weybridgc,  Jan.   lOtli,  1'.I2<). 
Some,    six    years   ago    you    sup])lied   nu'    with    c 
number     of    Hardy     Perennial     Plants     for     eei'taii 
bordei's    in     a    garden   at    Streathani     Hill.       Tliesi 
proved  a  great  success  and  year  l)y  year  have   bcei 
ihe    cause  of  much   connnent   and  admiration." 
Troon,   Ayrshire,   Jan.    lltli,    10'2(K 
"  The     complete     border     I    bought     in     P.ipJ    Ua 
LjothwcU  -was   a  great  success." 

Write  NOAV  to  KELWAY  &  SON , 

Pietail   Plant  Department. 

LANGPORT ,  SOM  M 1  { s  I •  T 


.\0\V      1.^     THE     TIME     TO     PLANT 

KELWAY'S      LOVELY     GLADIOLI      FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kehvay'.s 
famous  Ghidioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spike.soC 
glorious  flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They 
are  particularly  useful  for  church  decorations  during 
Harvest  Fe.stivals,  for  large  halls  and  hospitals,  and 
for  decorating  the  home  when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 
They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we  can  supply  them  in 
ail  colours  for  innnediate  planting.  Do  not  buy  Dutch 
bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list  of  named 
sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department  :■ — 

KELWAY    &    SON,    Langport,    Somerset. 


HARDY  BORDER  CARNATIONS   AND 

PHLOX    from    a    choice    collection    of    160    varieties. 
Send  for  list. — Edwabds,  215  Maryvale  Kd.,  Bournville. 


THEY      ARE      THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

ALL    HAND    MADL 


Mrtistic  Pern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 


state  Quantities  and  Siies  required,  and 

have    •■  Carriage   Paid "  quotation,    or 

write  for  Price  List — FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal     Potteries.     Bulwell,     Nottingham 


^   I.OTO    SHRfQ^ 


lik  AUTO-SHREDS 


Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  l.nal- 
mining  Maggois,  Mealy  liu.^'  ami 
all  I'ests  ijii'estiii.i^  Plajiis  undei- 
<  llass.  In  bo.\es  lo  tmwgaic  1,000 
culiic  feeL  9d.  ;  2,5G0  cubic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  lU.UOO  cubic  feel  (for  orJiii- 
:u-y  Plai)te),'3/6;  10,000  ciil'ic  fesl 
(for  tender  foliagcd  Plaiils),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  of  all  principnf 
^Seedsmen  and  Florists.    Makers  .-.— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

HACKNEY,       LONDON,      E.8 


BURNS   ON    T«1E    CROUNO. 
NO    APPARATUS    REOUlPtB 


Department     of    Agriculture     and     Technical     Instruction     for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


!l. 
1(1. 
II. 
12. 

I.;. 

14. 
15. 

in. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

24. 
25. 
20. 
27. 

28. 

2!  I. 
."iO. 


.•;4. 

.•!5. 


4(1, 
41. 
42. 

4;;. 

44. 

45. 
40. 
47. 

IS. 
4!). 
5(1. 
51. 

52. 


4. 

5. 

(!. 

( . 

,^. 

II. 
Id. 
II. 
12. 
i:;. 


'I'lif    \\iui)lr    Fly. 

The     I'se     and      Purchti.se     ol      Feeding 

Foot   Rot   in  Sheep.  (Stuffs. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery   Leaf-Spot  Disease    or    Bli-i;lit. 

Cliarloek    (or    Prcsliauj,di)    Sprayinji. 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Tiiuotliy   Meadows. 

The   Turnip  Fly. 

Wirevvonns. 

Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calvc.s. 

iiiquid   Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion  .in    Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep   Scab. 

The  Use  and   Purelia.se  of   Mannret;. 

Swine  Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care   and    Treatment  of  Preniinin    Bulls. 

Fowl   ('holera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of    Pigs. 

Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or       Bluo 

Quarter. 
Flax    Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas,     Mites,     and 
Whiter  Egg  Production.  [r.,ice. 

Rearing    and    J'attening    of    Turkeys. 
i*rofitabIe  Breeds  of  Poultry, 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  liiniing  of  Land. 
I'Meld  Experiments — Barley. 

Meadow  Hay. 

Potatoes. 

Mangels. 

Oats. 

Turnips. 
Permanent  Pastuie  Gr-asses. 
Tlu'      Rearing      and      Management      of 

Chickens. 
"  Husk  '"    or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 
Ringworm   on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant    Mite. 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable    Poultry   House. 
The    Leather-.Jai'ket   Grub. 
Flax   Glowing  Experiments. 


Mo.  5;J. 

..  54. 

.,  55. 

,.  5(i. 

,.  57. 

,.  58. 

.,  5!J. 

„  (it). 

„  ()1. 

„  (■)2. 

„  6;i. 

..  (i4. 


(i7. 
(i«. 
(J9. 


of 


CowllOU.': 


74. 

75. 
70. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
80. 


89. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
9;5. 
94. 
95. 
90. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


Tuberculosis      in 


Management. 
Shelter-Beit 


The  Construction 

Out  of  L'rlni. 

The  Ai)ple. 

Cultivation  of  th,e  Root  Croi). 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  of  riint. 

Field  Experiments— Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy   Cows. 

"  Redwater  "     or    "  Blood-Miirraiii  "    in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit    Suitable  for   Cultiva- 
tion ill  Ireland. 

Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :    The  Proper  ^Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Out  of  Flint. 

Out  of  Pi  hit. 

The     Prevention      of 
Cattle. 

Forestry  :    Planting, 
Preservation       of 
Hedgerow   Timber, 

Out   of  rr'rnt. 

Out  of  Flint. 

Tlie      Planting 
Hedges. 

Some  Common 

Barley  Sowing. 

American    Gooseberry    Mildew. 

Scour   and   Wasting   in    Young  Cattle. 

Home    Buttermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 

Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small   Farms. 

Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some   Injurious    On-bavd    InseiMs 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barley  Threshing, 

The  JHonie  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes.^ 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Markethig  of  Wild  Fruits. 

Out  of  riiiit. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter.  Bacon,  and  Eg!. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in    Poultry. 

Seaweed   as  Manure. 


and 
anil 


of 


and      Management 
Parasites    of   the  Sheej) 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


Cfileh  Crops — Spring  Feeiling   for   Stork. 

.\utumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Fggs   and    Poultry. 

Out   of  I'liiit. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wlieat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Ivands. 

Out  of  Flint. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  i>f  Flint. 

Pig  Feeding— Need  for  Economy, 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The    Need    for    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Pota,tQes.      [""my. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


No.  14.  Out  of  Flint. 

„  15.  Out   of  J'rint. 

„  10.  Out  of  Print. 

,,  17.  Out  of  Flint. 

„  18.  Treatment   of   xMlotmenls   for   the    Grow- 
ing of  Vegetables. 

..  19.  Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 

..  20.  Pollution    of    Rivers   by    Flax    Water. 

,.  21.  J'nder  l{i'\-i.^ion. 

,.  22.  Pig    Kee])ing. 

..  2.J.  Palm   Nut  Cake  and   Meal. 

.,  24.  C'onversion   of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 

..  25.  Tlireshiiig  and    Storing  of  Grain. 


,f    ^!^-!'i!!!^'f^l!.?^^'/^^'■J''''',"\'*^"''V''''°,''H"*'^  ^'^W  *^*'''  <^'"-^'«('l''  ■>"*!  l'"«t  fn'^^N  <•"  iWli-iition  to  tl.e  Secretary.-' Depart m..nt 

\l    t  ,Vnn   I      „^      .     li     !=  1,     ';S'T*'""  ^':' }'r}'t'"i:..^?y''''  .^''■'•'•'"»  ^*'"^'^'*-  J^"'^'^"-      ■^^''^ws  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 
lie  stiuiipcd.  .-ind  (H\elopes  «Iioiild  be  iiiarlied       fublieatioiis.  ' 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 


for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con- 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices, 


KnQiiirlcs  invited  for  Vineries,  Peach  Houses,  Garden  fmnivork,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Frames,  I'eranda/ts, 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
S-;i    Xorivich 


Telegrams  : 
'  POTLTOA 
sXOPWICH 


London  Address ;    /Jj"-/  Queen    Victoria  Street,   K.C,  4 


OINflDft 


Fof  full  information  apply  to  SUPER- 
IN  TEN  DENT  of  EMIGRATION  for 
CANADA.  II.  \%  13,  Charing  Croaa 
London.  S.W.I,  or  to  tlie  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Agent,  U 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 


iDlCKSON^s. 


6l  DAWSON  STREET  DUBLIN 


By  Appointment  to 


•J>      His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING.  VENTILATING  AND  ELEGTRIGAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


i  ili"  ■«  18  RC  X3  m  FS  m^l'^  O'i  ^^  ['P  *f^  <  B  fl !  BR  S  [3 "'"  «^  c^  M  "  1 
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crklKIRllDOU    5  Re9's*ered  Office   and  Works     BALCARRES     STREET 
El^irMDUKVan    I        and    Edinburgh    Foundry,        SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON—     Camden   Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW— 121    St.   Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  s  Co. 

SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF   ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


I^lans    and    Estimates    prepared    free 

of  cost 
Large      Catalogue      of     pliotograpliic 

views    of    Horticultural    Buildings 

free  on  application 


DJiRLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFIGE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St.,  S.W.I) 


s 


UTTON 


COLLECTIONS 

OF 

Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds 

Contain  liberal  supplies  of 
our  world-famed  varieties 
specially  selected  to  suit 
Gardens  of  all  sizes 

Vegetable  Seed  only 

from  5S.  to  £7  7s. 

Flower  Seed  only 

from  4/-=   to  £3  3s. 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seed 

frdm  7s.  to  £1    IS. 


SEED  GROWERS  AND 
MERCHANTS 


fitCt(FH/|<f 


oicq 


GARDES    SEEDS   i 

1 

920 

SRRD  POTATOES 
GARDES      SEEDS 

ETC, 

1  ■  ■ 
1 

SEE     OUR     SPECIAL     LIST 

EDMC 

)NDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  Dl 

JBLIN 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


Catalogues* 
Dicksons*  Farm  Seeds. 


\Vr.  li.ivi'  lerrived  a  co])y  of  thoir  Fanu  Seed 
Catalogue  from  Messrs.  Dicksons,  ("liestor.  This 
old-t'stahlished  firm  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
introduction  from  Jis.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  their 
well-known  strains  of  farm  seeds  can  now  l)e  oh- 
'. lined  in  all,  the  best  varieties  and  in  mixtures  to 
I  lit  all  soils  and  situations. 

Chrysanthemums,  Phloxes,  &c. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones.  Ryecroft  Niu-series.  Lewisham, 
las  favoured  iis  with  a  copy  of  his  list  of  Chrys- 
.itithemums.  Phloxes,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  &c. 
.Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Chrys- 
anthennnn  world,  and  has  raised  and  distributed 
an  immense  number  of  varieties.  His  exhibits  in 
London  and  elsewhere  are  remarkaMe  for  the  taste 
iiown  in  their  arrangement,  and  testify  to  his  skill 
IS  a  cidtivator.  He  is  also  a  ])rominent  grower  of 
l^hloxes  and  tlie  finer  varieties  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies  as  well  as  Fuchsias.  Dahlias,  and  other 
florists'   flowers. 

One  and   all  Seeds. 

The  Catnlogue  of  One  and  All  Seeds,  Ltd.,  St. 
.\lbans,  contains  a  fine  selection  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  at  remarkably  reasonable  prices,  all 
the     best     standard     varieties     being     represented 

H.  J.  JONES'  GOLD  MEDAL  CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS.— Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free,  id. 
stamp.  This  contains  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and 
much  useful  information,  also  list  of  best  Phlox  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  etc. 

RvECROFT  Ntrseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX.     12  finest  varieties  in 

cultivation,   10-  ;     12  extra  fine,  7/6, 
MICHAELMAS   DAISIES.     12  very  finest 
varieties,   10/-;    t2  very   fine,  7/6.       All    free  for  cash 
with  order. 
II.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Xirsf.ries,  Lewisham,  S.  E.  i^s 


^^0h^oi^ 

POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 

Non- Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent    Syringes, 
Shading,    Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural   Fertilizer,    Lawn 
Sand, Weed  Killer,  Soil- 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 

i 

Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

/'lease     7vri/e    for 
Descriptive  Lis/s. 

Sole    Proprs.   and    Mfrs.,    57   Beltring:,    Paddock    Wood, 
Kent. 

J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories. 
Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heatina;^  Eng^ineers,  Danvers 
Street.  Chelsea,  London,  S.\V.3.  Wire,  CiRAV,  201, 
Western,   London.      Telephone  ;    Western,  201. 


To    achieve   best  results 


USE 


o^' 


>A^ 


^^^ 


^S 


Our  Vine, 

Plant  and  Veg^etable 

Manure,  also  Special  Top- 

dresalng  Manure,  »r«  ever  inrreasing 

in  public  favour— tbey  embody  ilio  jnac- 

tlcal  experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 

of  Horticulture,  producing  vigorous,  liealihy,  and 

fruitful  growth.    Write  ior  our  booklet— post  jiee  on  request. 

Vine,  Plant  A  Vegretabte  Manure :— 112  lbs.,  30/- ;  56  lbs.,  16/- ;  2S  lbs.,  9  - ;  ; i  lbs., 

6-  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  Uniicd  Kingdom. 

Special  Top-dreeeins  Manure  :— 56  lbs.,  18/6  ;    2Slbs.,  10>;  14  lbs.,  6-;  Tibs,  3  6;    tins,  1  ■ 

Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  I'nited  Kingdom. 

Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  y urseri/men  everywhere,  or  from  Sole  Makers — 

WM.    THOMSON     &    SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 
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loiri-tluT  with  uuiiK'ious  noveltit'S  well  worth  a 
trial.  The  flower  soods,  sold  iu  packets  at  2d.  each, 
are  exi-eptioiially  attractive,  many  really  fine 
lliinfis  heinp:  offered  at  this  popvdar  price.  We  com- 
mend this  i)ul)lication  to  oin-  readers,  who  will  find 
in  it  mucii  of  interest  and  many  delightful  ilhisti'a- 
lions. 

Suttons'  Farmers*  Year  Book  and  Graziers' 

Manual. 

This  indispensahie  aiuiual  has  now  heen  issued  to 
customers  and  is  obtainaliU'  by  others  on  applica- 
tion to  Messrs.  Sutton  <fc  Sous,  Reading.  The  first 
part  of  the  woi'k  is  devoted  to  root  crops,  of  which 
Suttons   have   many    well-known   pedigree   strains. 


HJIIIIIIIII 


I    8/11 


—  Post    /'aid 

SI  If  you  arc  obliged  to  work   in   the  damp  in   winter  time,  a  —, 

=  pair  of  CALOR   CLOGS    are  the  best  preventive  = 

SS  of  cold,  wet  feet.     Uppers  are  of  good  grain  leather,  lined  ^ 

^Z  with    non-tearing    felt.     Plain    strong    wood   soles.     Well  —^ 

^^  finished.     For  men  or  women.     .     .     Price  8/1 1   post  free.  '— 

IZ:  We  have  a  variety  of  clogs    lor    boj-s    and    girls    and  for  ^ 

^  men  and  women,  Wellington  and  lacing  shapes.  m 

•—  Send  for  our  Xew  Catalogue,       'flic  best  we  have  yet  issi:cii.  zz 

I  WM.  PATTERSON® SONS  1 

=  G    79     Overgate                       DUNDEE  = 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES 

Have    Produc<5Ci     the    Finest 
Appl«s  and  Pears   on  Record 

60  Acres   of    Choice  Fruits    to  select  from.      Please    see  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  by  post,  before  ordering  elsewhere 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd., 

HEREFORD 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  &  CARNATIONS 

Our    Speciality 

Send    for    CATALOGUE    and/ or     NOVELTY     LIST 

Post    Jrce    jioiii 

KEITH  LUXFORD  &  CO,,  ^^^t^f.  HARLOW,  Essex 

and   at  SAWaRIDCEWOSTHt  Herts. 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otfaer  valuable 
ing^redients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syrioe- 
ine  and  dippine-  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  ana 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  Tegetation  can  result  from  its  use 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9;    quart,    3/-;    halt-gallon,    8/-, 

gallon,  8/9  ;   five  gallons,  30/-  ;  ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  alt  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Power* 

Analysis  on  Application 

SoU  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.    Cheaper  In  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 

"LETHORION" 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No:  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Oont  ealy  heeds 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  eScacious, 

No.  I.  For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to   i,ppo  ciibiijp 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each.  ;    ^ 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to  1,500  cubic   feet* 
Price,  1  /3  each.  ;': 

No.  3.    For    a   well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This   preparation  is  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  oa«  tin 

ii  tried  as  a  sample,  its  ralue  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tins,  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  each  ;  Kegs,  \  cwt.,  10/- ;  i  cwt.,  18/> 

I  cwt.,  34/. 


ELLIOTT'S 

''SUMMER    CLOUD"    SHADING 

Registered  Trads  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greenhovses.    A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
la  packets,  1  /6  for  zee  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 

Sole  Manufacturers: 

CORRY    d    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Fr<e  el  Duty,  for  AgriciiltarsI 
and  Horticultural  Purpons. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 
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Tlic  ill  list  riitiuns  of  Turnips.  Mangolds,  tScf.,  are 
very  fiiu',  and  tlu>  niuuerous  successes  of  their  cns- 
tbiliers  testify  to  the  liigli  quality  of  the  seeds.  Part 
11.  is  devoted  to  Grasses  and  Clovers,  and  we  note 
iliat  spci-ial  prominence  is  given  to  wild  white 
clover,  the  value  of  wiiich.  in  mixtures,  has  lately 
been  much  commented  on  l)y  able  scientific  and 
piai-tical   men. 

.-The  value  of  short-term  l.eys  is  becoming  recog- 
n^ised  hy  agriculturists,  and  the  selection  of  suit- 
;il)le  nuxtures  is  a  matter  of  moment. _  Permanent 
])astures,  too.  req\iirc  great  care  in  laying  down,  or 
in  imi)roving  existing  oiu\s.  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
made  a  special  and  successful  Study  of  these 
matters,  and  agriculturi.=!ts  will  do  well  to  obtain  a 
cojjy. 

Little   and   Ballantyne. 

\\\:  \\:\\r  ifceived  the  above  Firuj's  Catalogue  of 
Farm  Seeds.  With  large  mu'seiies  and  triid  grounds 
in  the  North  of  England,  this  firm  is  aljle  t(j  supply 
the  finest  and  hardiest  strains  of  root  crops,  and 
can.  from  practical  experience,  recommend  and 
supply  mixtures  of  grasses  and  clovers  for  all 
classes  of  soils  and  situations. 

Rowan's   Seeds   of  Quality- 

Mkssk.s.  Rowan  &  Co..  of  Capel  Street.  Dublin, 
spare  no  effort  to  snpply  seeds  of  the  finest  quality. 
Collections  for  small  gardens  are  a  feature,  while 
the  body  of  the  catalogue  contains  all  the  best  stan- 
dard varieties  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  and  in- 
cludes numerous  kinds  bearing  the  firm's  name. 
Of  handy  pocket  size,  the  catalogue  is  just  right 
for  taking  out  in  the  garden  or  allotment. 


**  Ideal  Home  *'  Exhibition^  Olympia, 

Moi)i;i>  Vkoktabli:  Cakdkn  Pkki'akko  in  Fivk  Wkkks. 

AND    EXHIBITKO    KV    SUTTON    &    SoNS,    ROYAL    SliKUS- 
MKN,   RkAUING. 

A  MOST  remarkable  exhii)it,  (littering  froui  auy- 
tlung  usually  seen  at  exhibitions. 

It  is  that  of  a  Vegetable  Garden,  1,500  stpiarc 
feet  in  extent,  showing  crops  in  growth  as  thougli 
the  season  were  .Tune  instead  of   February. 

The  Ministry  of  Agricidture  having  designed  a 
method  of  cropiJing  a  garden  or  allotment  which, 
in  their  opinion,  should  produce  the  maxinuMU 
amount  of  food  from  the  land,  and  having  sent 
l)lans  of  such  to  County  Councils  throughout  the 
covnitry,.  were  anxious  that  their  schenie.  showing' 
the  smnmer  cropxjing,  should  be  publicly  demon- 
strated, at  Olympia. 

Consequently.  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Reading  were 
asked  if  they  could  prepaYe  and  lay  out  such  a 
garden  in  the  short  space  of  five  weeks,  and  this 
they  TUidertook  to  do. 

"  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (says  the  EveniiKj 
Xeirs)  wanted  sonu^thing  almost  as  impossible  as 
Strawberries  in  February;  an  allotment  showing 
an  eg,rly  sunnner  crpp  of  Vegetables,  and  all  in 
five  weeks;  but  Suitons'  accepted  tlie  challeng<' 
to  their  efficiency."      ,^ 

It  bas  been  referred  to  as  a  "  Miracle  "  Garden, 
something  more  difficult  than  anything  of  this  kind 
ever  attempted  l)efore. 

Potatoes  are  earthed  up,  Leeks  and  Celery  are 
in  their  trenches.  Peas  will,  soon  be  showing  for 
l>loom.  -and  Runner  Beans  are  s^tarting  to  climb  the 
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THE 

RETURN  OF  PEACE 

has  not  changed  Shortage  into  Plenty.  There 
must  be  no  relaxation  of  effort  in  Food  Pro- 
duction. But  to  obtain  the  FINEST  CROPS 
:         you  must  sow  the  FINEST  SEEDS        : 

WEBBS' 

POPULAR    COLLECTIONS    OF 

Vegetable   Seeds 

riiiest  guality  and  Best  Value  Obtainable. 
V/ebbs'       5/-     Collection   contains    23    choice  varieties 
Webbs'      7/6     Collection   contains    29    choice  varieties 
Webbs'     10/-     Collection    contains    36    choice  varieties 
CARRIAGE  PAID.    List  of  ConterUs  on  applicaiion. 


Awarded  THE  ROYAL  HORT.  SOCIETY'S,  THE  ROYAL 
CALEDONIAN  SOCIETY'S  and  the  NATIONAL  POTATO 
SOCIETY'S  GOLD  MEDALS  in  1JH9, 


Catalogue    of    Vegetable,    Flower,    and    Lawn   Seeds, 
Fertiliiert,  <fec.,  post  free.  (Mention  Irish  Gardening.) 


WEBB   &  SONS,   Ltd.,    The  Kind's  Seedsmen     STOURBRIDGE 

Represented  by  Mr.  )V.    ROURKE,    North  Circular  Road,  DUBLIN. 
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Scraper   and    Brushes 


Tu  I'rcss  into  Soil  or  tcnieiit.      Enamelled  Stctl 
Inhreakahle.      Renewable  Stiff  Brushes 

Car,  into    6/-    i'nid        Oj    iiour    IroniiiGtwtf,  or 

I.   G.  'HARRIS   CO. 
Portland      Road,      LEICESTER 


I  ORNAMENIAL  | 

I  TREES  &  SHRUBS  | 

~  (iood  Slock       Recently   Transphtn/cd  —: 

=  NEW     ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  = 

=  ON     APPLICATION  = 


=     The   Barnham   Nurseries,   Ltd.     = 

=  BARNHAM,    SUSSEX  = 

511 


"Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition" 

KcaU  this  must  Hraiitical  and  Heliahic  Guide 
on  all  points  of  Vegetable  Growing 

Post  Free,  is.  Od.  Irom  Author 

E.  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham  House  Cdns.,  Elstree,  Herts 
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Butcher.  Baker,  Butter, 
(irocer.  Laundry,  Fish, 
Potato,     Tomato,      etc. 


SQUIBBS,  360  Wickeries,  BRIDGWATER 


Bentiey  s  Concen- 
trated Alkali 


A  quick-acting  non-poisonous  winter 
wash  for  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  of 
every  kind. 

One  tin  makes  from  11  to  32  ganons 
of  wash.         

1  to  5  tins  3/4    each 

8  „  3/2         ,, 

12  ,,  3/-         „ 

20  „  2/10      „ 

40  „  2/8         „ 

Carriage  paid  on  7/6  orders  and 
upwards. 


iiolt  3Janufaciurer,'s 

JOSEPH  BENTLEY 

Limited 

Chomical    Works, 

BARROW- ON -HUMBER,  HULL 


Have  You  a  Garden  ? 

sow   . 

DRUMMOND'S 

CELEBRATED 

Vegetable  &  Flower  Seeds 

Awarded    over  1000    First   Prizes  since   190O 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

57  &  58  Dawson  Street,  DUBLIN 


^ 


IRISH    GARDENING 


f'  yidis;.v:.(Jutious;  Beets,  Cat^rots}.  .P:^6nips,\TT.iriiips, 
iiir'ows,  aiid  Sluillots  are  all  several  inclies  liigli, 
^^,  liilst    Kliiiharl).    Spring    Cabbage,    and    I.ettuees 
ui"e  rea'l  '      iiisr  now. 

))/  .,' 

Banana  Growing  in  Queensland.    : . 


offspring    so    raised 
eonuuon  ;:  Snowborrv 


are    no 

This 


bettev    tlYall  •rhi.-i 
proof,     if 


j    irsa 

N  view 


gricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland. 


W^e  import  it)f  dried  Itanauae.td  Great  Britain  it  is 
interesting  1d  note  Empire  production  in  this  direc-- 
t^pn.  Queensland  is  a  great  banana  producer,  and 
^c;ording  to  the  Government  statistician's  annual 
rijport  for  tlie  period  1890-1899  tlie  average  produe- 
ti'on  of  bananas  in  Queensland  was  4,671  dozen  per 
iliere.ior,  rec'koning  the  bunches  at  10  dozen  each, 
4i8i7  bunches  per  acre.  That  was  when  the  northern 
Ij'Ude  wap  at  its  highest.  In  1898  the  average  per 
ittre  wivg:8,843 -dozen,  and  Queensland's  record  was 
^'^^M  acres  rnider  bananas  for  a  production  of 
4H,647.000  dozen.  From  1910  to  1918  the  average 
per  acre  dwindled  to  158  bunches  per  acre,  while 
ill  1918  there  were  only  7.817  acres  xuider  banana 
liviltivation.  and  the  published  returns  are  1.267,641 

fnches — an  average  of  162  bunches  T)er  acre. 

I 

Tjii-:  Board  met  at  their  offices,  14  8t.  yiephcn's 
(^ieen,  Dublin,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  29th  and 
;^th  January,  1920,  when  the  following  were 
l.ji4sent  :  — 

;\Mr.,J.  V..Cqyle  (Cluiirnian),  Mr.  E.  M.  Archdale, 
^:P.  ;^^r;Tl.^A."  Butler,  J. P:;  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  J. P.; 
Mi-.  .).■  Gallagher,  Sir  W.  R.  Nugent.  Bart.;  Mr. 
T;.;  B.  Ponsouby,  D.J..;  Mr.  P.  Bradley,  Mr.  J. 
(ii<angle.  Mr.  ,1.  Everett,  Mr.  V/.  J.  Reilly,  Miss 
Ei(  M.  Cunningham,  M.A.;  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Nolan 
tftiVrallj  J.Pif  i       .   t^'i  , 

i\j^  vote  of  condolence'  with  Mrs.  James  Murphy 
oil!'  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  a 
Hii!mber.:pf1;he  Board  since  its  establishment,  was 
adopted! 

The  Board  had  \nider  consideration  the  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  District  Wages  Com- 
mittees in  connection  with  the  question  of  fixing 
new  miniuuun  rates  of  wages  for  Irish  Agricui- 
liiral  Workers.  It  was  decided  to  invite  further 
oliservations  from  the  Committees  before  finally 
adopt inii  any  proposal  for  puljlication. 

Correspondence. 

,  ii'J  i  j>Bi;KB«:ris  j:Mi'KaMai<'OLT.\. 
I  ,\M  greatly  obliged  to  B.  (page  29)  for  calling 
attention  to  what  turns  out  to  be  an  error  on  my 
pairt.  On  reading  his  note  I  sent  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Beau 
at'I<,G\y;.  a.spray  of  the  shrub,  which  I  have  long 
n'*;arm'd^as..!  li.  I'lnjiefiifclia.  He  pronounces  it  to 
be;  a.Jiar'fow-lt'aved  foim  of  the  hybrid  H.  sfeiin- 
pliylla,  calling  my  attention  to  the  down  on  the 
shbots,  a  character  inherited  from  li.  Jkinrin'r, 
wl'iereas  the  young  wool  of  Ji.  empi'fiifolid  is 
glabious.  TJiis  disposes  of  my  notion  that  ther(^ 
are  ^\|di 'i(5|'^is  6i  B^  'eriipelvifuUa ,  a  large  one  and 
a  dwarf,  as  in  B.  huj-'ifoVi(i. 

Monseith.  Herbert  Www  ill. 


xi-^iW  i 


■M'-rfe  EbiTOR  Irish  gart)ENin<; 


SiR/-;-^\V|th.rj.'i(i;reflce^  to.  the.  account  in  your  last 
isstu^'fciff'  miitttihyit'umrpus-  racemosus  livr'ujufns,  it 
is  Kvell  that  your  readers  should  know  that  this 
plant 'dot'sJI^iolic'ome  true  front  seed,  and  that  the 


conunon  ':  hnowlterry.  inis  is  prooi,  it  '.unyj 
j\'er'e  iikit>ded;,  that  tiu^  fiiie.'form  Avhieh-  ^dcijife  both! 
Glasnevin  and  Aldenham  is  nothing  more  than  a) 
variety  of  the  species  with  avWcIi  we  are  all5 
familiar.  That  it  cannot  be  raised  from  seed  i.-::^' 
not,  however,  a  serious  misfortune,  as  it  is  easily! 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  would  also  probably'' 
layer  readily. 

About  three  weeks  before  your  l&st  issue  an  illu.'^- 
tration  of  the  Aldenham  IplaTit  appeared  in  Tin 
Garden,  and  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  tin 
very  one- which  you  have  depicted.  >    :  ' 

•  I  saw  my  plant  last   Friday  and 'it;-. still    had   a| 
great  many  berries,  and  was  still  a  stvilnug  object.' 
although  much  of  the  glory  had  departecl.;   It  lia- 
been  in    good     fruit    for     at    least     two     months.— 

X'lCAKY  GlBBS. 

New   Host   Plant   for   Mistletoe. 

.Sii;, — -I  have  nolii'cd  a  plant  of  Huinphoi'ivurjni >^ 
aiKjust'ifulius  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  beariiij. 
mistletoe  evidently  sown  by  birds.  Have  you  an;, 
record  of  this  plant  as  a- host? — Yours  faithfully. 

Druiu. 
.■.■■''  r.i..:]^-i:\k 
.  Dear  t?iR, — It  would  interest  me  .greatly,  if  any.oi 
your  readers  would  enlighten  my  ignorance  as  ,to 
how  long  a  bulb  may  remain  dormant  in  tiie  earth. 
I  have,  of  course,  heard  all  the  standard  stories  of 
peas,  beans,  &c.,  grown  from  some  found  in 
Egyptian  sarcophagi;  but  in  this  case,  that  of  a 
lily  bulb,  I  want  wisdom.  Three  years  agip/aSgrovc 
near  this  house  was  cleared  of  trees. '  Last  Sutiimer, 
at  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  but  just  under  the  ror 
niaining  trees,  a  white  Martagon  l^ily  rose  uj) 
straight  and  seductive  out  of  the  Bishop's  Weetl 
and  other  pests.'  No  one  connected  with  the  garden 
here  has  ever  seen  a  White  Martagon  at  Blands- 
fort — that  remembrance  covers  more  than  thirl v 
years.  No  garden  rubbish  was  ever  shot  where 
■'  Elaine  "  suddenly  appeared.  But  in  an  old, map 
of  the  demesne,  dated  1714,  the  ground  froiil  which 
the  grove  was  cleared,  and  where  the  '"  Lily  Maid 
woke  from  her  dreams,  was  marked  "  Ye  Pleasure 
Ground."  1  am  not  clear  if  that  actually  implies  a 
garden  of  flowers,  or  merely  kept  grass.  -  The  trees 
cleared  from  the  grove  were  certainly  ninety  years 
old.  Was  it  ijossible  that  the  White  MiirtagOn, 
covered  in  with  undergrowth  and  heavily  shaded 
l)y  trees,  had  slept  for  all  those  years?-      ,. 

Muriel  E.  Bland, 
Blandsforl,   Abbcylei.x. 

Announcement. 

An  interesting  engagement  is  announced -between 
G.  H.  Pethybridge.  B.Sc..  Ph.D..  Koyal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin,  and  Mi.ss  May  Crosbie.  of  Rush. 
Co.  Dublin.  Dr.  Pethybridge's  name  is  well 
known  to  readers  of  Irish  Gardening  who  are  in-' 
terested  in  plant  diseases,  and  may  have  found 
help  and  guidance  from  his  articles  on  this  side  of 
the  gardening  question-  Miss  Crosbie  is  a  past  pupil 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  where  she  studied 
under  Sir  Frederick  Moore  for  the'  "pci'iod  'of  one 
year.  After  some  years  of  alpine  nursery  work 
combined  with  raising  seedling  forest  trees,  she 
took  over  the  management  of  Robertson's  Bulb 
Farm  at  Rusii,  which  post  she  has  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully held  until  the  ])resent  time.  We  fei?.l  'sure 
that  readers  will  wish  them' both  many  years  f)f 
happiness  in  their  new  venture. 


Miscellaneous   Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r,h.s. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  I. AWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  I'ERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     application 
W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


WITH'S 

^  ^       MANURES  ^^ 

FAMOUS      FOR     45     YEARS. 


For  ALL  VEGETABLES,  ALLOTMENT  and  GARDEN 

CROPS. 

Clean  to  Use.  Suit  all  Soils. 

A  Cu^inmer  xari  56  Ibi.  and 

WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS 

Prices  -Bass :  14  lbs  3  6;  28  IKg  6  •  -,  }  cwt   1  2  - ,    1  cwt  24/-. 
ALL     ORDERS     CARRIAGE     PAID. 

WITH'S    MANURE     CO.,     HEREFORD. 


%3^^  To  SEED 
S^'  MERCHANTS 


F  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing  which    lends    itself   more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing    illustration    it    is    the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

'I'he  more  you  ilhtsiratc  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for   this   purpose. 

IRISH  PHOTO- 

DO  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


KELWAY    COLOUR     BORDER 


Now    is    the    Time    to    Plant 


IM.nut  a  KI':i.A\AV  COLOll!  liOllDl'.K  mihI  ,\(.u 
will  1)1'  ai)li>  to  I'lijoy  its  exqiusitt'  Ik'uuI.V  I'nr  iuau,r 
vcars   witlioul.   any   great  expense   or   trouble. 

Scud  Measurement  of  your  border. 
Ptfonies,  l)L'l])liiiuunis,  Phloxes,  and  other  beautiful 
tlowers    included    in    their    Colour    Selierues,     wJiicli 
pj'ovido  blonuis    IVdiii   early  S'pring   to   late  Autumn. 

Weybridge,  -Jan.  10th,  I'J'JO. 
"  Some  six  years  ago  you  supplied  mo  with  a 
number  of  Hardy  Perennial  Plants  for  eertairi 
bordei's  ill  a  ijarden  at  Streatliani  Hill.  Those 
proved  a  gn^at  sueeess  and  year  liy  yoar  have  been 
jjie    eauso  of  mueh   comment   and  admiration." 

Troon.   Ayrshire.   -Ian.    lltii.    1!>2(>. 
'■  Tlie     complete     border     I     bouybt     in     P.112    for 
l')utli\\ell   was   a  great  success." 

Write  NOW  to  KELWAY  k  SOa;. 

Retail   Plant   Department. 
LAXGPOBT,  SOMKIJSET. 

NOW      IS      THE     TIME     TO      P1..\NT 

KELWAY'S      LOVELY      GLADIOLI       FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWKRS.- KehvaV's 
famous  Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  gfrand  spikes  of 
gflorious  flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They 
arc  particularly  useful  for  church  decorations  during 
Harvest  Festivals,  for  larg'e  halls  and  hospitals,  and 
for  decorating-  the  home  when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 
They  will  grrow  in  towns,  and  we  can  supply  them  in 
all  colours  for  immediate  planting-.  Do  not  buy  Dutch 
bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list  of  named 
sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department : — 

KELWAY   &   SON,    Langport,    Somerset. 
HARDY      BORDER     CARNATIONS      AND 

I'HLOX  from  a  choice  collection  of  i6o  varieties. 
Send  for  list. — EdWabds,  215  Maryvale  Kd.,  Bournville. 


THEY      ARE      THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

ALL   HAND   MADE 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

Slait  Quantitits  and  Sizes  required,  and 

hate    "Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

write  for  Price  List— FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal     Potteries,     Bulwell,     Nottingham 


BURNS  ON  THE  CROUNCi 
HC  APPARATUS  RLQwmr,o. 


AUTO-SHREDS 

Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  lo  Leaf- 
mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  ami 
all  Pesis  iiiCestiiig  Plants  under 
Class.  In  boxes  to  fumigate  1,000 
cubic  feel,  9fl.  ;  2,600  cubic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  10,000  cubic  feet  (for  ordiii- 
ury  Pl.auts),  3  ./6  ;  10,000  cu  1 1  ic  fe«t 
(for  teniler  foliaged  PlaiUs),  </• 
each.  Obtained  of  all  principal 
Seedsmen  mid  Florist)!.     Makers: — 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

MAGKNHV.       I.ONUON,       H. 


Department    of    Agriculture    and    Technical     Instruction     for    Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


4. 

5. 
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7. 

8. 
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41. 
42. 
4.'i. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
4&. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


No.     1 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 


The   \Var)>h'    Fly. 

'I'fie     U.Sf     and     I'uicha.so     uf      I'tH'diut,' 

Foot    Rot    in  Sheep.  |  Stuffs? 

The  Sahi  of   Fla.K. 

Celery   Leaf-Spot  Disease    or    Bliglit. 

Charloek    (or    Preshaugh)   Spraying. 

P'liike  in  Sheep. 

Timothy   Meadow«. 

The  Turnip   Fly. 

AVirewornus. 

Prevention  of  Wliite   Scour  in  Calves. 

Liquid   Manure. 

Contagions  Abortion   in    Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep   Scab. 

The  TLse  and    Purchase   of   Manures. 

Swine    Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Cape-s. 

Basic  Slag. 

Di.shorning  ("alves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  I'remiuni    Bulls. 

Fowl   Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

Blackleg.      Black       Quarter,      or       BUie 

Quarter. 
Flax   Seed. 

Poultry      Parasites— Flea.<,      Mites,      and 
Winter  Egg  Production.  \lAcc. 

Rearing    and    P'attening    of    Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultrv. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
'The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field-  Experiments — Barley. 

Meadow    Hay. 

Potatoes. 

Mangels. 

Oats. 

Turnips. 
Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The      Rearing      and      Management      of 

Chickens. 
"Husk    "    or  '•  Hoo.se  "    in  Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Havmaking. 

The  Black^Cnrrafit   Mite. 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Porta})le    Poultry  House. 
The   Leather-,Tacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments, 


TulH'rculosis      in 


Management, 
Shelter-Belt 


and 
and 


No.  5;j.  'J'lic  Construction  of  a   Cowhouse. 

„     54.  Out  of  I'nnt. 

,,     .^5.  The  Ai>])le. 

,^)().  Cultivation  of  the  Root  Croi). 

,,     57.  Marketing  of  Fruit. 

,,     58.  Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

,,    59.  Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

..     (iO.  Oaf  nf  rrint. 

,,     (il.  Field   Experiments — Wheat. 

,,     ()2.  The  Management   of  Dairy  Cou^. 

,,     O;;.  "  Hedwater  "    or    "'  Blood-Murrain  "    in 
Cattle. 

„     04.  Varieties  of  Fruit   Suitable   for   Cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

,,    05.  Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

,.     00.  Forestry  :    The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

„     07.  Out  I'f  rrint. 

;',     08.  Out  of  rrint. 

,,    09.  The  ■  Prevention      of 
Cattle. 

,,     70.  Forestry  :    Planting, 
Preservation       of 
Hedgerow   Timber. 

,,     7J.  Out  of  J'rint. 

„     72.  Out  nf  rrint. 

,,    7.S.  The      Planting 
Hedges. 

..    74.  Sfjme  Conunon 

,,     75.  Barley  Sowing. 

,,     7().  American    Gooseberry    Mildew. 

,,    77.  Scour   and  Wasting    in    Young  Cattl 

,,    78.  Home   Butterniaking. 

,,    79.  The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 

„    80.  Catch-Crops. 

'„    81.  Potato   Culture  on   Small   Farms. 

,,    82..  Cultivation  of  Main  Crop   Potatoes. 

,,    8.'?.  Cultivation  of, Osiers. 

„     84.  Ensilage. 

„    85.  Some   Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 

„    86.  Dirty   Milk. 

,.     87.  Barley   Threshing. 

,,    88.  The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

„    89.  The   Construction   of   Piggeries. 

„    90.  The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

,,    91.  Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

,.    92.  Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

,,    9;!.  Marketing  of  Wild    Fruits. 

.,     94.  Out  of  rrint. 

..    95.  Store  Cattle  or  Bulter,  Bacon 

,,    96.  Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

,,     97.  Weeds. 

,,     98.  Tuberculosis  in   Poultry. 

,,     99.  Seaweed    as  Manure. 


and      Management      of 
Parasites-  of   the  Sheep. 


and  Eggs. 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


Catch  Crop.-^— Spring  Feedfujr   for  Stock,   "j    No 

Autunni  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry.  I      ,, 

Out  of  Print.  '      ,, 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oat.-. 

Wmter  Manuring— Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Ovt  of  PriiU.    .  \  I      ,. 

Pig  Feeding— Need  for  Economy.  I     [. 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The    Need    for    Eco-   I      .. 


Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes.      Tnoniy. 
SuJphat-e  of  Ammonia. 
Copies  of  the ^abovo  :i.ei.il,.lg  run  l.(-(,ly1ainfil.  I^P.KE  OF  CI 
A  nculturc  and    I  oc}inic.'i.t  Instniction  for  li-.-Jjinil.  Upper  Mci 
siamped,  aud  ouvclopes  sliouM  be  ..larkul  "  l>ubli<a( ions.  ' 


.I'.GK 
Ml  .str 


J4. 
15. 
If). 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21, 
22. 
2.'i. 
24! 
25. 

and  I 
i-.-l .   I 


Out  of  Print. 
Oat  of  Print. 
Oat  of  Print, 
(hit  of  Print. 
Treatment  of   Allolmcjils   for  the   ( 

ing  of  Vegetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 
Pollution    of    Rivei-s   by    Flax    Wa(( 
J^mfer  Pevision. 
Pig  Keeping. 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and   Meal. 
Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Til 
Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 

lost  free.  <m  {i|)plieat)on  to  the  Secretary.' .Diipa 
iiililiii.       I.elfers  of  .Vjiplir.-il ion  io  addreh^sod  jk 


lage. 


rliiiciil 
ed   not 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

— for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century-old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Vineries,  Peach  Hoi/ses,  Garden  homvorl-,  Carnnilon  Houses,  Garden  Frames,  Verandahs, 
Shelters,   Hea/i)iq  Sys/enis,  Motor  Car  /louses  and  Portable    Wuod  P,iitldi)igs  of  ail  tcinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
<9^A      Xorwirh 


Telegrams  ; 
BO(J1TO\ 
NOR  WICH 


Loudon  Address;    /jo""  Queen    I'ieloria  Str«et,    E.G.  4 


ma^ 


ALL 

ABOARD 

for 

For  full  information  apply  to 
S  U  P  E  R  I  N  TENDENT'  of 
EMIGRATION  for  CANADA 
tl  12  13.  Charing  Cross,  London 
S.W  ».  or  to  tfie  Canadian 
Government  Em-eration 
Agent.  44.  Dawson  Street. 
Dublin. 


EARLY    FLOWERING 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Our  Champion  Set  of  i8  of  the  very 

best  Varieties  ' 


fi 


very  fine  varieties  for  exhibition  or  th» 


This  unKurpassed  collection  will  ensure  a  grand  disjlay  from 
Augast  to  October.  The  plants  are  well  rooted  and  correctly  nanied 
and  includes  such  gems  as  Almirante  Polly,  Pearle  Chattillonaise 
Sanctity,  Harrie  Cranfordia  and  Framfleld  Early  white,  5/-  iho 
set,  in  pairs,  9/-- 

VIOLAS 

For  Exhibition  and  th«  Borders.    {Our  SpemlUy) 

Our  Champion  Set  of  13  of  the  flne.st  Exhibition,  varieties,  fit  lor 
the  keenest  competition,  truly  nanied  and  carefully  jjacked,  3/6 
in  pairs,  6/-.  '     ' 

Our   Border  Set  of  1; 
lionh^rs,  2/6  ;  pairs,  4/6. 

We  have  a  nice  stock  of  border  varieties  in  mauve,  white,  yellow, 
pnrple  and  blue  at  7  8  for  50;  14/- per  100. 

PANSIES 

Our  Stock  of  these  is  exceptionally  fine  this  Season,  very  bushy 
plants,  well  in  bloom  in  a  truly  grand  range  of  colours.  Madam 
Perrett,  beautiful  wine-stained  ;  Coliath  Golden  Queen,  large  well- 
formed  yellow  with  black  eye ;  Lord  Beaconsfield,  rich  plum-blue 
and  lilac,  very  effective,  and  Odier's  ilue  spotted,  2/-doz.  •  12/6 
per  100.  -■■ 

Pyrethrums  .Tames  Kelway  and  Mrs.  Bateman  Tirown,  fine 
flowering  clumps,  6d.  each  ;   6/-  per  doz. 

PInka  Mrs.  Sinkins  ;  Ceum  Mrs.  Bradshaw  ;  Caillardlas  grand 
large-flowering.  Polyanthus  Suttons  large  flowering;  Forg-et  ma- 
Note,  Victoria;  Canterbury  Bells  and  Sweet  Williams,  2/6  per  doz. 

All  orders  of  6/-  and  upwards  packing  and  carriage  paid,  under 
6/-  please  add  6d. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction. 


THOMAS    CULLUM    &    SONS,      Viola   Specialis/s 
The    Bristol    Nurseries,    HANHAM,    BRISTOL 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELEGTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


c  r%  I  RJ  D  I  I  D  r^  U     ^  Registered  Office   and   Works     BALCARRES     STREET 
EDINBURGH    |        and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON—     Camden   Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW" 121    St.   Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF   ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 

Plans    and    Estimates    prepared    fiee 

of  cost 
Larcje      Catalog-ue      of     photoifrapliir 

views    of    llorlicidtiiral    Hnildinvjs 

free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFIGE :  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St.,  S.W.I) 


Royal  Horticultural  &  Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland 


SPRING    SHOW 

Thursday  April  8th,  1920  X^^ 

By  kind  Permission    of   EARL  IVEAGH,  K.P.,  the  Show  will 
be    held    in    the    covered   yard,    entrance    by    Earlsfort    Terrace 


OPEN   TO    MEMBERS   ON    MEMBER'S  TICKETS    AT    1.30 
Open   to   the    public   2   till   4   oclock   2  6:;    4   to   6.30   1  6 

(Jlicllldillir     Tlix) 


E.    KNOWLDIN,   Secretary,    5    MOLESWORTH    ST.,    DUBLIN 


GARDES    SEEDS   r 

920 

SEED  POTATOES 

GARDES      SEEDS 

ETC. 

SEE     OUR     SPECIAL     LIST 

EDMC 

)NDSON  BROS.,  10  Dame  St.,  Dl 

JBLIN 

n 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland- 

Tlie  following  letter  lias  been  circulated,  aiifl 
\vt'  coiniiiend  it  to  tlif  favourable  consideration 
of  our   readers : — 

5  MoLKswoHTH    Stiieet,   Dubltn. 

DicAR   Sir    (or   Madam), 
The  Coiuicii  desire  lis  to  bring  under  your  notii'C 


the  diffictdt  jiosition  in  wliicb  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural and  Arboricultural  Society  of  Ireland 
now   finds  itself. 

Owing  to  the  war,  the  nieuibership  has  largely 
(iiniinislied,  a  ninnl)er  of  nienibers  resigned.  an(i, 
idtiiougii  many  niendiers  have  recently  re-joined, 
the  nund)er  is  now  little  more  than  half  Avhat  it 
was  in  1914. 

Tlie  cost  of  everything — printing,  stationery, 
wages,  staging,  liire  of  tents,  &c. — has  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  Society  has  to  pay  Entertain- 
ment Ta.x.  The  amount  of  sul)Scriptions  for  mem- 
bers remains  the  same;  hence,  with  a  greatly 
<liuiinished  income,  the  Comicil  has  to  meet  an 
increased  expenditure.  To  do  this  some  of  the 
investments  have  had  to  be  sold.  Further,  to 
meet  the  diminished  value  of  money,  the  ])rizes 
w  ill  have  to  be  increased,  so  as  to  promote  lieaitliy 
comjK'tition   at  the  shows. 

There  are  only  three  courses  open  by  which 
extra    funds  can    be   raised  :     (1)   to    increase  the 


H.    J.    JONES'    GOLD    MEDAL    CHRYSAN- 

TIIEMUMS. — Catalogue  now  ready,  post  free,  id. 
stamp.  This  contains  list  of  all  the  best  varieties  and 
much  useful  information,  also  list  of  best  Phlox  Michael- 
mas Daisies,  etc. 

RvECROi-T  NiRSKRiES,  Lewisham,  S.E.  13 

GOLD  MEDAL  PHLOX      12  finest  varieties  in 

rvihi\.'Uioii,    10  -  ;      ij  extra   line,    7  '6. 

MICHAELMAS    DAISIES.     12  very  ihiest 

varieties,    10/-;     u  very    line,  76.       .Ml    froc  for  cash 
with  order. 
II.  |.  lONES,  RvF.CROKT  NtRsi,Ru:s,  Lcwisham,  S.E.  13 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non  Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural Fertilizer,  Lawn 
Sand, Weed  Killer,  Soil 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 


Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

/'/(■tise     ivrilt-    far 
nrscr'iptii'C    /./s/s. 

Sole    Proprs.    and    Mfrs.,    57    Beltringr,    Paddock    Wood, 
Kent. 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Con.serviitorle.s, 
(beenhouscs.  etc.,  jind  Heatinjf  Enj^ineers,  ' Danvers 
Street.  CluMsca,  London,  S.W.^.  Wire,  CiR.W,  201, 
Western,    Lonilon.      Telephone  ;    Western,   201. 


achieve   best  results 
USE 


^^ 


\3^ 


^^ 


Our  Vine, 
Plant  anri  VeB:etable 
Manure,  stlso  Special  Top- 
dreselner  Manure,  »r«  ever  increasing 
in  public  favour— they  embody  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  Tigoroue,  liealthy,  and 
fruitful  gnjwtli.     Write  jor  our  booklet— post  fiee  on  request. 
Vine,  Plant  &  Vegetable  Manure: -112 lbs.,  30/-;  56  lbs.,  16/-;  28  lbs.,  9-;  14  lbs., 
»  -  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
Speotal  Topdreseing  Manure  :— 56  lbs.,  18,6  ;    2Slbs.,  10-;   14  lbs.,  6-;  7  lbs.,  3  6;    tins,  1  - 
("arriaire  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  np  anywliere  in  United  Kingdom. 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  N urserymen  everywherf,  or  from  Sole  Makers — • 

WM.     THOMSON     &     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 


IRISH   GARDENING 
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KimiKil  sul)scri))lious  loi-  iiiembors;  (2)  to  charge 
lii<,'li('r  iidiiiissioiis  to  shows;  (o)  to  increase  tlic 
i.iiuibei;  of  iii.emhcrs.  Tlie  Council  feels  that,  in 
file  Ix^st  iutei'ests  of  the  Society,  the  first  two 
conrses  are  not  at  present  flesirabk\  It  sliould 
lie  easily  possibU'  to  doul)le  the  present  nmnljcr 
of  members,  and  an  nr<tent  appeal  is  niiidc  to  all 
existing  members  to  helj)  in  doing  this. 

If  cacli  member  will  propose  one  new  mendx'r 
dining  Ihc  current  yeai',  the  desired  end  will  lie 
altained,  and  the  Society  can  resnme  its  fidl 
activities. 

The  Council  hopes  tiiat  members  will  remember 
the  i)atrio1ic  work  carried  out  by  their  Society 
(bn-ing  the  war.  and  trusts  that  the  response  to 
this  ii))])eal  wib  bi^  so  enconraging  and  satisfac- 
tory tliat  the  various  ])i-ojects  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Horticulture',  ArboriCultur(\  ;nid  food 
j)ro(bictiou  in  Ti-eland  which  have  been  consid(M-e<l 
mid   prepMi'ed    mny   at  once   be  ])nt  into  o])er;ition. 

HEADKOiri',    rrrs'nifiit. 


INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  Slugs,  Worms,    Rats, 
Mice,   Cats  and   Birds 

Large  .ind  Small  Tins  anil  in  bags,  of  ,ill 
Cheiiiisis,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  S ANITAS  CO.,    Ltd. 
Limehouse,     London,     E.14 

j-, '^—^•Jl       Awarded  Medal.  Royal  HorticHltund 
'.y^.fi,^^^^  livhibilwn,  igjj  ' 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES 

Have    Produced    the    Finest 
Apples  and  Pears  on  Record 

60  Acres   of   Choiccj  Fruits    to  .M:lect  from.      Please    !<ec  our 
llluhlratcd  Catalogue,  free  by  post,  before  ordering  elsewhere 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd., 

HEREFORD 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  &  CARNATIONS 

Our    Speciality 

Send    for    CATALOGUE    and /or    NOVKLTY    LIST 

Post,  five  irom 

KEITH  LUXFORD  «J  CO,,  ^t^g  HARLOW,  Essex 

and   at  SAWBRIOGEWORTH,  Herts. 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  contibinej  with  other  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  tyring- 
ing  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Treei  an<i 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES -Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9;    quart,    3/-;    halt-gallon,     */- 

gallon,  8/9;    five  gallons,  30/-;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exce:dsall  others  in  Geniril  Fertilising  Properties  ani  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

SoU  ID  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   in  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 

"  LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Reg^lstered  No.  62,697 

Todettroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Oone  o«ly  needs 
ligbting.and  there  is  no  fu-ther  trouble,    llieyare  mo«t  efficacio  us. 

No.  I.    For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  9d.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1,'-    each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured    house   of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,    1/6  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This    preparation  i»  for  destroying   Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  oat  lia 

is  tried  as  a  sa-mple,  its  ralue  will  be  at  onee  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Till,  1/6,  3/9  and    7>  e,»eh  ;   Bags,  \  ewt.,  11/-;  4  ewt.,  21/. 
I  cwt.,  39/- 


ELLIOTT'S 

<<SUM!VIER    CLOUD" 


SHADING 


Raglsterad  Trade  Mark  No.  U,629. 

(The  only  g^anuina  original  and  Im.tiroved  article) 

For  Gree»h3u>es.     A  p'eisant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glasi. 

la  packets,  1/6  for  i»»  feet  of  glass,  and  4/«  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers    : 

CORRY    &    Co..     Limited 

viercliaiits  and  .Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  anil  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Prepjratiaas  Fr«e  of  Duty,  for  AJriculturtl 
atil  H  irtic  iltural   Purpjsss. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 


Vltl 
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Advantages  of  Membership. 


MciiiIkis   on    paynu'ut  ot   uiu- 
lile    iiifiiibcrs    one    i)iiyui('nt    of 


ijiiini'ii    iuiiuiiilly. 
tt'-n    <ruin»';is.    ;irc 
ntitlfd    lo- 

I.    I'l'isoiuil    julniission    1(j    all    sliows    held    iiiiilfi- 
llic  aiispift'S  of   lilt'  Sui'icty.  with  six   transfi'ial)!*' 
(roniplinu'ntary)    tickets    for    friends,   and    if    they 
iekets    at   a    red  need    rate, 
members,   and    to  holders 
lialf-an-honr     i)efore      the 


wish    can   have  fnrtlit 

'J.  Shows  are   open    1o 
ct      members'      tickets, 
Lrt'iieral    ])nblic. 

.'!.    Members  have  fret 
I  he    Society's   CliaUenge     _     , 
Prizes   (save   sneh    classes   as 
nurserymen). 

4.   Meiid)ersiii)j    ensnres    prompt     receij)!    of    tlu 
Society's  Scliednles,   witli    siicli   other   ])ul)lit'ation; 


entiy  in  competitions  for 

Cni)S,    Medals,   and    Cash 

nay  be  reserved  for 


may  be  issned. 
f).   Members    can 
matters     connected 
1  ultnre,     inclndin; 


have  practical  advic 
witli  horticidtnre  o 
naming    specimens. 


on    all 
arbori- 

.      --^     --. .      iit     the 

Society's   offices,   5   Molesworth    Street.    Dul)lin.  or 
l>y  ))ost    (enclosing  stani])   for  reply). 

().  Gardens   can   be    inspected   and    re|)oits   made 
for  a   small    fee   and   out-of-pocket    e.xpensi's. 

1'r.\ctic.\l     Mkmbeiis. —  Practical     gardeners     can 

become  niendjers.   and  have  the  same  advantages 

for    ten  shillings   and    sixpence    annually    (or    life 

members  on  one  payment  of  five  guineas). 

Associates. — P'oren)en  and  journeynien  gardeners 


If  )0u  scikI  a  PosI  C'ird 
for  llieir  68  page  beau- 
tifully coloiiied  Key  to 
( iarden  Success  in  which 
Ihey  plainly  lell  vu 
-  1  low  to  Grow  llieir 
Highly  lire.l  Seed> 
n-.S     I'KKE 

(;/'///     120     iiears     »)'    pcraiMint 

and    ronsitlnit     TJi.'iTlNa     and 

ASAIA  'SIN  a  can  prodiire  Seeds 

11  f  siirli   l/ii//i  Exet'li'/te 

KN IG  HTS 

Sri'l      S/lirhlHsIs  Drill.      ■■■• 

WOLVERH AMPTO  N 


.'ire  admitted  as  associates  for  an  aiinnaT  payment 
of  five  sliiijings.  and  ari'  cntitliMJ  in  p»'rsonal  ad- 
mission  to  the   Shows. 


Catalogues. 


W  K  have  before  us  a  coi)y  of  I'mrvr's  Faint  Srnls. 
a  comjjrehensivc  booklet  i.ssued  by  the  wdl-known 
and  highly-esteemed  firm  of  Win.  Power  it  Co.. 
Walerford.  Those  who  know  Messrs.  I'ower's 
Horticultural  Catalogues  will  not  be  snri)rised  to 
know  that  their  list  of  Agrii-ultnral  Seeds  and 
Roots  is  comjjlete  and  com])reliensive  in  all 
respects.  Their  Grasses  and  Clovers  are  cliosen 
and  described  with  admiralile  care,  and  the  same 
can  be  said  of  their  Seeds  of  Root  Crojjs.  such 
as  Turnips  and  Mangolds,  their  pedigree  strains 
being  known  and  a])prec-iated  over  a  wide  area. 
The  best  Cal)bages  and  Onions  for  farm  gardens 
are  listed  at  popular  prices,  and  excellent  col- 
lection of  Vegetable  Seeds,  comprising  reliable 
varieties,  may  be  obtained  from  '2s.  Od.  to 
Ids.  Gd. 

Various  well  known  garden  requisites  can  be 
suj)plied — viz.,  ('orni.^iii*'.  dressing  for  seeds  as  a 
j)rotection  against  birds;  Vfipinife.  for  Wireworm; 
and  the  popular  Eclair  Sprayer.  We  commeixl 
this  list  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  whether  en- 
gaged in   agriculture  or   horticulture. 


By  Appointment 

iimrwrn 


To  His  Majesty 


Swcot    I'ea.-s   a  Speciality.     Sec  our  Cataloiriic  before  ordering-'. 


ALEX.   DICKSON    &    SONS,  LIMITED. 

Hawlmark— 61     Dawson    St.,    Dublin. 


The    Rose   Annual. 

This  is!  a  suiuptvious  work  in  an  attractive  gieon 
cover  and  packed  between  with  an  enormous 
amount  of  valuable  information.  The  illustrations 
are  i>articularly  fine,  a  number  of  them  being  in 
colours.  Following  the  purely  business  matters  con- 
nected with  the  National  Rose  Society,  there  is  an 
appreciative  article  on  Mr.  Geo.  Paul.V.M.H.,  than 
whom  no  one  has  done  more  in  the  interests  of  the 
favourite  flower.  The  Editor  does  honour  to  this 
veteran  Rosarian,  and  all  will  join  in  the  tribute 
I)aid  to  his  strenuous  work  in  the  improvement  of 
the  garden  roses.  Miss  Jekyll  writes  of  M'oodland 
Roses  in  her  usual  fascinating  style,  and  an  inter- 
esting article  is  that  on  Rose  growing  in  Devon- 
shire. Mr.  Walter  Easlea  breaks  new  oround  in 
treating  of  Roses  as  Large  Bushes.  The  Editor 
tells  the  story  of  the  beautiful  hybrid  bracteata 
Mermaid,  which  ought  to  prove  a  great  acquisition 
to  Irish  gardens.  A  suggestive  note  is  that  on 
Autunm  Pruning  of  Dwtirf  Roses,  and  we  counnend 
to  our  readers  the  article  on  Pests  and  Precautions 
])y  Richard  Woosnam,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

Those  who  have  perforce  to  grow  their  Roses  in 
or  near  large  cities  will  take  heart  of  grace  from 
reading  Roses  within  Four  Miles  of  Charing  Cross, 
and    exhibitors    will    learn    much    on    Preparing 


HJ 


ORNAMENTAL  | 

TREES  &  SHRUBS  j 

Good  Slock       Recently  Transplanled  ^ 

NEW    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  = 

ON     APPLICATION  = 


=     The   Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd.     = 

=  BARNHAM.    SUSSEX  = 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirE 

"  Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition" 

Head  this  most  Practical  and  Reliable  Guide 
un  all  points  of  Vegetable  Growing 

Post  Free,  is.  6d.  from  Author 

E.  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham  House  Cdns.,  Elstree,  Herts 

IN    I920 


SOW 


-t^ss 


Butcher.  Baker,  Butter, 
Grocer,  Laundry,  Fish, 
Potato,     Tomato,      etc. 


SQUIBBS,  360  Wickeries,  BRIDQWATER 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 
FERTILISERS 


Cii/alogiic     on     Appliciiliiui 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentiey,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
Barrovf-on-Humbei',     HULL 


BEGONIAS !"°  ^^^^r^ 

5/- per  packet 

For  Exhibition,  Greenhouse,  Bedding,  Hang;- 
ingf  Baskets,  &c.  Awarded  50  Gold  Medals. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  i. 

DELPHINIUMS  ^^IS?s "" 

from  our  unsurpassed  Gold  Medal  Collection, 
choice  named  varieties  in  strong  ground 
roots.  20/-,  25/-,  30/-,  40/-  and  50/-  per  doz. 

Other  SpecialilieS'- 
Carnations,  Cyclamen,  Gloxin- 
ias,   PoiyafVthus,     Blue     Prim- 
rose,   Violets,    &c. 

BLACKMORE  and  LANGDON,  BATK 


i  WINDOW   GLASS 

^  

ij^  Polished  Plate  for  Shop  V^lhdows 
0  Horticultural  Class  at  Lowest  Rates 
%    In  Original  200  ft.  Boxes.    GOOD   VALUE 


I  Death  to  the  Weeds ! 

#  HOYTE'S     AVEFID     KILLER. 

9  Strongly  Rteommendtd  tor  th$  Dutrmetiom  •f  ff$*d$,  &*t 

2  Price,  38.  per  gallon;    •  gallons,  2s.  9d.  per  gallon  j 

W  10   gallons,  2a    6d.  per  gctllon ;    Original   40  gallon 

^  casks,  2s    3d.  per  gallon 

I  HOYTE  &  SON,  UA.r^TvW^Hr'' 
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LOWER     SACKVILLE      ST., 

PLKASa   UBRTIOH   THII    TIPIB 


DUBLIN 


9«OiN>9^9^9^a^9^d^9«9^9^9«9iyi^ 


IRISH    GARJJEiNilNG 


Roses  ior  Exliibitiuu  from  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell. 
Mr.  Easlea  has  much  of  vahie  to  say  on  Aiitiiinn 
Flowering  Climbing  Roses,  and  Mr.  Darlington 
treats  of  Decorative  Roses,  a  very  valuahlc  class. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Jacob  writes  In  Praise  of  Rosa 
Moyesii,  and  Mr.  George  M.  Taylor  treats  of  Roses 
and  Disease,  while  Mrs.  Darlington  writes  delight- 
fully of  Roses  in  Autumn.  We  cannot  enmuerato 
all  the  valuable  articles  contained  in  the  Annual, 
but  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  yet  produced,  and 
the  Society  and  Editor  are  to  be  congratulated. 


The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of 
rriculture. 


Agt 


Till-;  February  nuuiber  contains  many  interesting 
articles,  among  which  is  an  important  contribution 
by  A.  D.  Cotton  and  M.  N.  Queen  on  "  The  Wliite 
Rot  Disease  of  Onion  Bulbs."  This,  disease  luis 
been  conuuon  in  Ireland  for  some  years  at  least, 
and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  means  of  control 


at  present  feasible  is  to  avoid  growing  Onions  on 
or  near  affected  ground  for  as  many  years  as  pos- 
sible. Mr.  J.  G.  Stewart,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  contributes 
a  valuable  paper  on  "  Land  Settleuient  in  Den- 
mark," where  small  holdings  are  highly  siu'cessful. 
Other  valuable  articles  are  those  on  "  Agricultural 
Education  and  Research,"  "  Land  Draiiuige," 
"  The  Quality  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,"  and 
other  matter  of  interest  to  agriculturists.  The 
journal  is,  as  usual,  excellently  produced,  illus- 
trated fully  where  necessary,  and  well  edited. 

Honey  Production  in  Quebec. 

Six  thousand  people  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
were  bee-keepers  at  the  end  of  1919,  an  increase  of 
718  over  the  previous  year,  and  the  61,240  hives 
under  their  control  produced  last  year  2,218,314  lbs. 
of  honey,  with  a  total  value  of  1,500,000  dollars. 
There,  Avere  30,000,000  lbs.  of  maple  sugar  produced 
in  Quebec  in  1919,  valued  at  7,000,000  dollars.  In 
seven  years  the  production  of  nuiple  syrui^  and 
maple  sugar  has  trebled. — Canadian  News. 


1  ATr»£  Bff/r/S/f  /SL£S  /AfrERNAtJOA/AL  .'  T\l  X^TVJLv/    J.  «V****^»^ 

And  Ibc  EStfUAIEir  Mn»0PLPRl2E  ;wcrci^on by 


A60S  FERTILIZERS 


AGAINST  OVER  750,000  COMPETITORS  //v<3/'f/vcd/f/»ir77r/£>A' 
SUITABLE  for  Horticulttiralists,  Allotment  Associalions  a  all  intending 
Ppize  Winn  EPS.    -      THE  BEST  FERT/LiZER  JfA^OWA/  TQ  US.    ' 
WE  OFFER  GOOD  FERTI  LI  ZERS(with  the  same  base)  i  n  two  ton  lots  r»d/.£8lOO  pepton 
in1cx.r  bags.cARRiAGE  PAID.  8A6S  TREE  Write  for  booklet,  free  sample  *  guaranfeed. 

analyses  toAGOS  U?  7f  5t  MaryVRow.BIRMINPHfiM*^rU« 


'MmtWMm!0e^^(^^ 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 

Weeds,  Mosses,  &c.  y 


On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  :: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1   gallon    to  60   gallons  water 


W^oirisM^^ 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM,  SMYTH,  f.rjs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTIEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     application 


W.     V^ELLS     &     COMPANY 

IVl  ERST  HAM,       SURREY 


PERPETUAL    CARNATIONS. 

SPECIAL  OFFEiR.  AVe  liavo  about  160  dozen 
of  well-igrown  plants  in  o  inch  pots — ^good  named 
varieties — our  selection  (anti  until  sold),  for 
delivery  immediately  after  Eastea*,  at  40s.  per  dozen. 
Package  and  carriage  p^aid  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Cash  wifli  order  only.  A  192:0 
Catalogue  will  be  included  for  description'.  We 
study   amateurs. 

YOUNG  &  CO.,   Gold   Medallists, 
(Established  1890).  Hatiierley,  CnELTENHAii. 

IRISH     SPADES.     T     handle,    8    inch    tread    top 
with    14    inches    taper    blade,    49  inches    over    all. 
Exceptional  ■   bargain,     10s.     each,     carriage     paid. 
WALLACE  KING,  LIMITED, 

Norwich,  England. 


?M 


U^ 


PHONEr 
DUBLIN 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  resuh- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  illusTratc  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks   for  this   purpose. 

IRI5H  PHOTO - 

DO  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 

tlllfeWi'lfifffii 


NOAV    is    the    time    to    PLiANT 

A  KELWAY  colour  border  and  you  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  its  exqiusit©  beauty  for  many  years 
to   eomo   without    any    great    expense    or   trouble. 

>SV»(7    Measurement    of   y(ur    Border. 
P;eonies,    Delphiniums,    Phloxes    and   other   beauti- 
ful   flowers     included    in    Kelway    Schemes,     which 
provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

southsea. 

"  Am  now  writing  you  re  the  splendid  collection 
of  Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants  wdiich  was 
forwarded  to  me  tliis  year.  They  have  been  much 
admired  by  all  my  visitors  and  friends ;  in  fact  I 
may  say  that  my  garden  in  Southsea  wants  so^me 
beating.  I  may  require  a  few  niore  Plants  later  on. 
All  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  I  have  not  lost 
a   plant." 

Write    NOW    to   KELWAY   &   SON, 
Retail  Plant  Department, 

Langport,    Somerset. 


NOW      IS      THE      TIME      TO      PLANT 

KELWAY'S       LOVELY      GLADIOLI       FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's 
famous  Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  ^rand  spikes  of 
glorious  flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They 
are  particularly  useful  for  church  decorations  during 
Harvest  Festivals,  for  large  halls  and  hospitals,  and 
for  decorating  the  home  when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 
They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we  can  supply  them  in 
all  colours  for  immediate  planting.  Do  not  buy  Dutch 
bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list  of  named 
sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department  : — 

KELWAY   &    SON,    Langport,    Somerset. 


HARDY      BORDER     CARNATIONS    AND 

PHLOX    from    a    choice    collection    of    i6o   varieties. 
Send  for  list. — Edvv'ARDS,  215  Maryvale  Rd.,  Bourneville. 


THEY       ARE      THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

ALL    HAND    .MADE 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

state  Quantities  and  Si'^es  required,  and 

have    "Carriage  Paid"  quotation,    or 

write  for  Price  List — PKEE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal      Potteries,      Bulwell,     Nottingham 


^  f,oTO  sHneos 


Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  Leal- 
mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  Plants  under 
rUass.  In  boxes  lo  fumigate  1,000 
cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2,600  cul)ic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  10,000  cubic  feet  (for  ordiu- 
aiy  Plants),  3  ,/6 ;  10,000  cubic  fe«t 
(for  tender  foliaged  Plants),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  of  all  principal 
Seedsmen  and  Florists.     Makers : — 

-^  W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

BURNS   ON    TMt   GROUND.        HATIirMFV  lONinON  F 

NO     APPARATUS    REQIHRLD        HA^yKINbY.  LUINUU.-S,         b. 


Department     of    Agriculture    and     Technical     Instruction     for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


No.     1.  The  Warble   Fly. 

2.  The     Use     and     Purchase     of     Feeding 

3.  Foot  Rot   in  Sheep.  [Stuffs. 
..      4.  The  Sale  of  Flax. 

5.  Celery  Leaf-Spot  Disease    or   Blight. 

6.  Charlock    (or   Preehaugh)    Spraying. 

7.  Fluke  in  Sheep. 

8.  Timothy   Meadows. 
,.      9.  The  Turnip  Fly. 

,,     10.  Wireworms. 

,,     11.  Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calves. 

.,     12.  Liquid   Manure. 

,,     13.  Contagious  Abortion   in   Cattle. 

,.     14.  Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

,.     15.  Milk  Records. 

,,     16.  Sheep   Scab. 

,,     17.  The  Use  and   Purchase  of  Manures. 

,,     18.  Swine   Fever. 

,.     19.  Early  Potato  Growing. 

..     20.  Calf   Rearing. 

..     21.  Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

,,     22.  Basic  Slag. 

..     23.  Dishorning  Calves. 

.,     24.  Care  and   Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 

,.    25.  Fowl   Cholera. 

,,     26.  Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

..     27.  Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

..     28.  Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or      Blue 

Quarter. 

,.     29.  Flax   Seed. 

,,    30.  Poultry     Parasites — Fleas,     Mites,     and 

„    31.  Winter  Egg  Production.  [Lice. 

,,    32.  Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Turkeys. 

..     33.  Profitable  Breeds  of  Poviltry. 

..    34.  The  Revival  of  Tillage. 

,,    35.  The  Liming  of  Land. 

,,    36.  Field  Experiments — Barley. 
,,    37.  ,,  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,    38.  „  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,    39.  ,,  „  Mangels. 

,,    40.  „  „  Oats. 

,.    41.  ,,  ,,  Turnips. 

,,     42.  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

.,     43.  The      Rearing      and      Management      of 

Chickens. 

,,    44.  "  Husk  "   or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 

,,     45.  Ringworm   on  Cattle. 

.,     46.  Haymaking. 

..     47.  The  Black  Currant   Mite. 

,,     48.  Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 

..     49.  Poultry  Fattening. 

,.     50.  Portable    Poultry  House. 

.,     51.  The   Leather-Jacket  Grub. 

„     52.  Flax  Growing  Experiments. 


No.  53. 

„  54. 

„  55. 

„  56. 

„  57. 

„  58. 

„  59. 

„  60. 

„  61. 

„  62. 

„  63. 

„  64. 

„  65. 

„  66. 

„  67. 

„  68. 

.,  69. 

„  70. 


71. 

72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


i-op. 


Management, 
Shelter-Belt 


The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse 

Out  of  rrint. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  C 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  (if  rrint. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  Redwater  "    or    "  Blood-Murrain  "    in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit   Suitable  for   Cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :    The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Out  of  I'rint. 

Out  of  Print. 

The     Prevention      of      Tuberculosis      in 
Cattle. 

Forestry  :    Planting, 
Preservation       of 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The      Planting 
Hedges. 

Some  Common 

Barley  Sowing. 

American    Gooseberry   Mildew. 

Scour   and  Wasting   in    Young  Cattle. 

Home   Buttermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 

Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 

Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some   Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 

Dirty   Milk. 

Barley  Threshing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Eggs 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

Seaweed   as  Manure. 


and 


and 
and 


of 


Management 
Parasites    of   the  Sheep 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


No.     1. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs   and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Print. 

Pig  Feeding — Need  for  Economy. 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The    Need    for    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes,      fnomy. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


Copies  of  the  above  Leaflets  can  be  obtained,  PKEE  OF  CHAliGE  and 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  TJpper  Merrion  Street, 
be   stamped,  and  envelopes  should  be  marked  "  Publications. '' 


No.  14.  Out  of  Print. 

„  15.  Out  of  Print. 

„  16.  Out  of  Print. 

,,  17.  Out  of  Print. 

,,  18.  Treatment    of  Allotments  for  the   Grow- 
ing  of  Vegetables. 

„  19.  Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 

„  20.  Pollution    of    Rivers  by    Flax  Water. 

,,  21.  Under  Pcvision. 

,,  22.  Pig  Keeping. 

.,  23.  Palm  Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 

„  24.  Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 

,,  25.  Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 

post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Departonent 
Dublin.      Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM,  SMYTH,  F,R,e,s. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


PERPETUAL    CARNATIONS. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  We  liav©  about  160  dozen 
of  ■\-\-ell-igrov\-n  plants  in  o  inch  pots — ^good  named 
varieties — our  selection  (and  until  sold),  for 
delivei-y  immediately  after  Easter,  at  4i0is.  per  dozen. 
Package  and  carriage  paid  anywhere  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  Cash  with  order  only.  A  1920 
Catalogue  wiU  be  included  for  description.  We 
study   amateurs. 

YOUXG  &  CO.,  Gold  MedalUsts, 
(Established  1&90).  Hathbrley,  Cheltenham. 

IRISH  SPADES.  T  handle,  8  inch  tread  top 
with  14  inches  taper  Idade,  49  inches  over  all. 
Exceptional     bargain,     10s.     each,     carriage     paid. 

WALLACE  KING,  LI:MITED, 

Norwich,  England. 


§1  To  SEED 
^  MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  illusirate  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for  this  purpose. 

IRISH  PHOTO- 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


NOW    IS    THE    TIME    TO    PLANT 

A  KELWAY  COLOUR.  BORDER  and  you  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  its  exqmsite  beauty  for  many  years 
to   come   mthout   any    great   expense    or   trouble. 

S>end    Measurement   of  your    Border. 
Paeonies,    Delphiniums,    Phloxes    and   other    beauti- 
ful  flowers     included    in    Kelway    Schemes,     which 
provide  blooms  from  early  Spring  to   late  Autumn. 

SOUTHSEA. 

"  Am  now  writing  you  re  the  splendid  collection 
of  Herbaceous  and  Rock  Plants  which  was 
for-\^^arded  to  me  tliis  year.  They  have  been  much 
admired  by  all  my  visitors  and  friends;  in  fact  I 
may  say  that  my  garden  in  Sonthsea  wants  some 
beating.  I  may  require  a  few  more  Plants  later  on. 
All  arrived  in  good  condition,  and  I  have  not  lost 
a   plant." 

V.'ritc   XOW   to   KELWAY  &  SON, 
Retail  Plant  Department, 

La.vgport,    Somerset. 


NOW      IS      THE     TIME      TO      PLANT 

KELWAY'S      LOVELY     GLADIOLI      FOR 

SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  FLOWERS.— Kelway's 
famous  Gladioli,  planted  now,  produce  grand  spikes  of 
g-lorious  flowers  from  July  until  late  Autumn.  They 
are  particularly  useful  for  church  decorations  duringf 
Harvest  Festivals,  for  larg-e  halls  and  hospitals,  and 
for  decorating-  the  home  when  other  flowers  are  scarce. 
They  will  grow  in  towns,  and  we  can  supply  them  in 
all  colours  for  immediate  planting-.  Do  not  buy  Dutch 
bulbs,  but  send  at  once  for  our  new  price  list  of  named 
sorts  to  the  Retail  Plant  Department  : — 

KELWAY    &    SON,    Langport,    Somerset. 


HARDY   BORDER  CARNATIONS  AND 

PHLOX   from    a    choice    collection    of    i6o   varieties. 
Send  for  list. — Edwards,  215  Maryvale  Rd.,  Bourneville. 


THEY   ARE   THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST 

ALL  HAND  MADE 


^^^  Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 


state  Quantifies  and  Sizes  required,  and 

hare    "  Carriage  Paid "  Quotation,    or 

urite  jar  Price  List— FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal      Potteries,     Bulwell,     Nottingham 


Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  Leaf- 
mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  Plants  under 
Glass.  In  boxes  10  fumigate  1,000 
cul:)ic  feet,  9d.  ;  2,500  cubic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  10,000  cubic  feet  (tor  ordin- 
ai-y  Plants),  3  ./6  ;  10,000  cubic  feat 
(for  tender  foliaged  Plants),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  of  all  'principal 
Seedsmen  and  Florists.    Makers : — 

___  -^  W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

BURNS  ON   THE   GROUND-       MAnK-IMFV  I  ON'OON  E 

NO    APPARATUS    REQUiR^O       nAUK-lNKY.         LU1>IUUI>,         C. 


Department    of    Agriculture    and    Technical     Instruction    for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


No. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


The  Warble   Fly. 

The     Use     and     Purchase     of     Feeding 

Foot  Rot   in  Sheep.  [Stuffs. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leaf-Spot  Disease    or   Blight. 

Charlock    (or   Preehaugh)   Spraying. 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy   Meadows. 

The   Turnip  Fly. 

Wireworms. 

Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calves. 

Liquid   Maniire. 

Contagious  Abortion   in   Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep   Scab. 

The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures. 

Swine   Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 

Fowl   Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or      Blue 

Quarter. 
Flax   Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas,     Mites,     and 
Winter  Egg  Production.  fLice. 

Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

,,  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  „  Potatoes. 

Mangels. 
Oats. 
Turnips. 
Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The      Rearing      and      Management     of 

Chickens. 
"  Husk  "    or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant   Mite. 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable    Poultry  House. 
The   Leather-Jacket  Grvib. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 


No.  53. 

„  54. 

„  55. 

„  56. 

„  57. 

„  58. 

„  59. 

„  60. 

„  61. 

„  62. 

„  63. 

„  64. 

„  65. 

„  66. 

„  67. 

„  68. 

,,  69. 


71. 

72. 
73. 

74. 

75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


Management, 
Shelter-Belt 


and 
and 


The  Con.struction  of  a  Cowhouse. 

Out  of  rrint. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  of  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  Redwater  "    or    "  Blood-Murrain  "    in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit   Suitable  for   Cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :    The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The     Prevention      of      Tuberculosis      in 
Cattle. 

Forestry  :    Planting, 
Preservation       of 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The      Planting 
Hedges. 

Some  Common    Parasites    of   the  Sheep, 

Barley  Sowing. 

American    Gooseberry   Mildew. 

Scour   and  Wasting   in    Young  Cattle. 

Home   Buttermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 

Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 

Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some   Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barlev  Threshing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Eggs 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

Seaweed   as  Manure. 


and      Management     of 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


No.     1. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Aiitumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs   and   Poultry. 

Out   of  Print. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Print. 

Pig  Feeding — Need  for  Economy. 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The    Need    for    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes,      fnomy. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


N 


,.  9. 

,,  10. 

.,  11. 

„  12. 

„  13. 

Copies  of  tlie  abnve  Leaflet?  can  be  obtained,  FKEE  OF  CH.\EGE  and 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
be   stamped,  and  envnlnpes  should  be  marked  "  Publication?." 


o.  14. 

,  15. 

,  16. 

,  17. 

,  18. 

,  19. 

,  20. 

,  21. 

,  22. 

,  23. 

,  24. 
25. 


Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 

Treatment   of   Allotments  for  the    Grow- 
ing  of  Vegetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 
Pollution    of    Rivers  by    Flax  Water. 
ZJnder  Pevision. 
Pig  Keeping.- 
Palm  Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 
Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 

post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Department 
Dublin.      Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 
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For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 


— for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con- 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Enquiries  invited  Jiir  i  nicrics,  J'eacJi  Houses,  Ociracn  / /on-eorfc,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Fratnes,  Verandahs, 
Skelters,  Heating  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
S^i    A'orwich 


Telegrams  : 
"BOULTON 
NORWICH' 


London  Address :    i]S-7  Queen    Victoria  Street.   E,C,  4 


"Vegetables  for  Home  and  Exhibition" 

Read  this  most  Practical  and  Reliable  Guide 

on  all  points  of  Vegetable  Growing 

Post  Free,  5s.  M.  from  Author 

E.  Beckett,  V.M.H.,  Aldenham  House  Cdns.,  Elstree,  Herts 


i  WINDOW   GLASS 

^   

^        Polished     Plate   for    Shop    >Vlndows 
A        Horticultural  Glass  at  Lou/est  Rates 


#    In  Orisinal  200ft. 


Boxes.     GOOD   VALUE 


t  Death  to  the  Weeds  ! 


« 


HOYTE'S     V^EED     KILLER. 

Strengly  R$eomme*dKl  for  th»  Dtttraetion  of  W$«di,  &ti 

Price,  38.  per  gallou ;  »  ^allona,  23.  9d.  per  gallon  ) 
10  gallons,  2s  6d.  per  gclloa ;  Original  40  gallon 
casks,  2a    3d.  per  gallon 

HOYTE  &  SON,  Ltd./^JHir'HAT'-"' 

16    LOUVER     SACKVILLR      ST.,     DUBLIN 

P£,31Sfl   USHTIOH   THII  f  APII 


J«9«:9«}««»9i^9«9«9«(9«9«9«9^9^^ 


^llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllinillllllllllllillfllllllllilllllilllllillli^ 
I  ORNAMENTAL  | 

I  TREES  &  SHRUBS  | 

=  Good  Stock       Recently  Transplhnted  S 

=  NEW    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE  = 

=  ON     APPLICATION  = 


=     The   Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd.     = 

=  BARNHAM,    SUSSEX  = 


>-t>s 


Butcher,  Baker,  Butter, 
Grocer,  Laundry,  Fish, 
Potato,     Tomato,     etc. 


SQUIBBS,  360  Wickeries,  BRIDQEWATER 
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•F AIV! Otis ■■  ;■  :'iFp,B. ■ ; ■^4-5'^-^' 5^E ARS .:■., ' ■ 


For  ALL  VEGETABLES,  ALLOTMENT  and  GAR  DEN 
CROPS. 
Clean  to  Use.  Suit  all  Soils.  _ 

/?  Custnmer  used  56  lbs.  and  ^ 

WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS     i 

Prices-Bags:  14 lbs  3  6:  28 lbs  6/-;  \  cwt  12/-;   I  cwt  24/- 
ALl.     ORDERS     CARRIAGE     PAID. 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating-  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.\V.3.  Wire,  Gk.\Y,  201, 
Western,    London.       Telephone  ;    Western,   201. 


I    GARDEN     TOOLS 
I    LAWN     MOWERS 
I    WATER    BARROWS 
i    GARDEN     ROLLERS 


=    Wire  Netting    ::    Wood  Trellis    = 


WITH'S     MANURE     CO.,     HEREFORD,      i 


I    THOS.   McKENZIE  &  SONS,   Ltd.    | 

=     GT.     BRUNSWICK     STREET,     DUBLIN      = 


HJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIJIIIIIIilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllH 


DaMels^Soa 
WymoixdKanv 

-^        NORFOLK 


OUR    1920     LIST  = 


OF 


I  Summer  Bedding  Plants  i 


IS   NOW   READY 


There's  something  in   it   for  every 
Garden. 

POST   FREE   OX    APPLICATION 


Antirrhinums,  Asters.  Chrysanthemums, 
Carnations,  Dahlias.  Delphiniums.  Dian- 
thus,  Dimorphotheca,  Geum,  Heliotrope, 
Myosotis.  Nemesia.  Nicotiana,  Lobelia, 
Pansies.  Pentstemons,  Salvia,  Schizan- 
thus.  Stocks,  Verbenas,  ®c. 


=    WYMONDHAM 


&      SON    I 

NORFOLK    = 


are 
WANTED 

for  the 

FARMS    and 
WOMEN  WORKERS 

for  the 

HOMES  of 


Fof  full  information  apply  to  SCPER 
tNTENDENX  of  EMIOKATIOS  for 
CANADA.  11.  12,  13,  CharinK  Cross 
Loii  In  ,  S.W.I,  or  to  tlie  <»imiii:in 
ii  vciiiincnt  l':mii;ii\liou  Agent.  4i 
Hanson  .Street.  Dublin. 


'If  It  Comes  from  Bees= 
It  Grows" 


That's  what  they  say  in  Lancashire,  and  what 
Lancashire  says  to-day  Ireland  said  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday. 

Try  these  Collections  and  see  for  yourself  how 
true  the  saying  is.  You  get  your  money  back  in 
full  if  the  plants  are  not  satisfactory. 

The  CREAM  of 
Bedding  Violas 

Bees'  T  /Q     per  dozen 

selection   ^/  «?      23  /-  100 


Hardy  Border 
Chrysanthemums 

One  each     '7  /         Carriage 

12  sorts      '/  "         paid 

Customers'       Selection 

7  /6  dozen,  carriage  paid 

Almirante,  brilliant  red 
Betty  Sparks,  rich  piaU 
Cranfordia.  golden 
Cranford  Pink,  rich  rose 
Craofurd  Yellow,  deep  gold 
Dolores,  terra-cotta 
Dorothy  Ashley,  salmon 
Miss  F.  Collier,  pure  white 
Mrs.  A.  Beech,  rich  bronze 
Queen  of  Whites,  very  tine 
White  Countess,  alabaster 
Ethel  Blades,  fine  and  free 
Bella  .Mauve,  rich  shade 
White  iMasse,  tip  top 


Customers'      selection, 
4 /-dozen,  25/-  100 

Blue  King,  rich  blue 
Cream  King,  soft  cream 
Coun.  Waters,  velvet  purple 
Dove,  white,  edged  blue 
J.  Quartin,  liglit  niauve 
.1.  B.  Riding,  crimson  rose 
King  Cup,  golden  yellow 
Maggie  Mott,  rosy  lavender 
Moseley  Perfection,  orange 
Mrs.  Chichester,  cream, 

edged  purple 
Primrose  Dame,  primrose 
Snowdrift,  pure  white 


Not  less  than  6  plants  same  name  at  doz.  rate,  or  less 
than  25  same  name  at  lOo  rate.  Postage  on  less  than 
I  doz.,  Gd.  extra.        Carriage  paid   on  i  doz.  upwards. 


/S/»  MiLL  STREET 

LIVERPOOL= 


Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii 


I  Plants  — ^===  I 

I  must  To  Horticulturists  | 

^  DC  The  two  main  elements  of  success  in  ^ 

=  —    J  gardening    are    proper    tillage    and  ^ 

=  rCU  ::  intelligent   Fertilizing  E 

E  Always  follow  up  your  Autumn  and  E 

=  Winter  manuring  with  a  top  dressing  = 

1  in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  of  = 

I  Nitrate  of   Soda  I 


Any  of  the 

Leading 

Seedsmen 

and  Dealers 

will  supply 

it. 


It  is  easily  applied — quick  in  its 
action — and  a  necessary  ingredient 
:     for  the  well-being  of  the  plant      : 


CEND  for  the  Pam- 
phlets entitled 
"  Chemical  Fertilizers 
in  the  Garden "  and 
''The  Manuring  of 
Orchards  and  Fruit 
Trees,"  supplied 
gratis  and  post  free  by 

THE 

Chilean  Nitrate 
Committee 

25  Chichester  Street 
BELFAST 


Friars  Buildings,  New 

Broad  St.,  LONDON, 

E.C. 


By  Appointment  to 


His  Majesty  the  King. 


-SEi,  ■■'«'«' 


MACKENZIE  &  MONGUR,  Ltd. 

HOTHOUSE      BUILDERS 

HEATING,  VENTILATING  AND  ELECTRIGAl  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS. 


emiUDIIDr^LJ    J  Registered  Office   and   Works      BALCARRES     STREET 
EDIIMdURGH    I        and    Edinburgh    Foundry,         SLATEFORD      ROAD. 
LONDON—     Camden   Road,  N.W.     GLASGOW— 121    St.   Vincent  St. 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF  ALL.    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 

Plans    and    Estimates    prepared    free 

of  cost 
Large      Catalogue      of     photographic 

views    of    Horticultural    Buildings 

free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 
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The    Spring    Show    of     the    Royal 

Horticultural  and  Aboricultural  Society 

of  Ireland. 

Everyone  interested  in  gardening  was  delighted  to 
hear  of  the  resumption  of  the  Society's  Spring 
Show.  The  kite  war,  though  it  absorbed  a  large 
part  of  the  Society's  energy  in  the  provision  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  fleet,  had  a  disastrous 
effect  on  its  exhibitions,  which  for  obvious  reasons 
had  to  be  greatly  curtailed.  It  is  the  more  satis- 
factory, therefore,  to  know  that  again  we  may  hope 
to  enjoy  the  full  quota  of  shows  per  annum.  The 
first  Spring  Show  following  the  war  was  generally 
conceded  to  be  highly  cieditable.  The  exhibits, 
though  not  so  numerous  as  of  yore,  were,  on  the 
whole,  highly  satisfactory,  and  came  from  districts 
as  wide  apart  as  Drogheda,  Waterford,  Meath,  &(•. 

The  trade  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Hogg  & 
Robertson,  who  staged  a  fine  exhibit  of  Tulips, 
Daffodils  and  Anemones.  A  noteworthy  exhibit 
was  that  from  Mr.  J.  Lionel  Richardson,  who 
staged  a  remarkable  collection  of  Narcissi,  com- 
prising the  finest  varieties  in  cultivation  as  well 
as  numerous  seedlings.  This  gentleman  was 
liighly  successful  in  the  competitive  classes,  where 
he  showed  many  finely-developed  blooms. 

There  was  a  limitecl  display  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, but  of  fairly  good  quality  for  this  season. 

Flowering  shrubs  and  hardy  flowers  were 
superbly  shown,  and  in  these  classes  the  Dublin 
shows  are  pre-eminent.  The  magnificent  vases  c  f 
various  choice  shrubs  would  worthily  hold  their 
own  anywhere.  The  show  was  held  in  Lord 
Iveagh's  covered  yard  off  Earlsfort  Terrace,  an 
ideal  place  for  a  floral  exhibition,  the  roof  being 
lightly  but  effectively  draped  with  festoons  of  Ivy. 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non  Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural Fertilizer,  Lawn 
Sand,Weed  Killer,  Soil- 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 
I 

Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

Please    ivrile    for 
Descriptive  Lists. 

Sole    Proprs.   and    Mfrs.,    57   Beltring:,    Paddock    Wood, 
Kent. 
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''Hawlmark"  Wallflowers 


FOR  some  years  past  we  have  advocated  the  sowing  of  Wallflower  Seeds  as  an 
economical  method  of  obtaining  a  fine  show  of  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  of  pleasing 
and  varied  colours. 

They  are  easily  raised,  are  equally  suitable  for  small  or  large  spaces,  may  be  used  for 
beds,  borders  or  rockwork.  and  succeed  well  on  wails  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  root 
room.     A   gorgeous  show  can  be  made  at  the  small  expense  of  a  few  packets  of  seed. 
Sow  early — transplant  in  time — don't  crowd — and  pinch  back  leading  shoots. 

The  following  are  the  most  distinct  varieties,  and  embrace  the  most  pleasing  colours :  — 

Price  per  packet  s 
Ellen  Willmott.  Dwarf  compart  growing  variety,  producing  flowers  of  largest  size,  aiid  brightest  ruby  red  colour  6d  and  1 
Dickson's  Pure  Cold.  Fine  dwarf  compact  habit  of  growth,  flowers  of  rich  golden  yellow  colour  and  large  size  3d.,  6d.,  1 
Dickson's  Superb  Dark  Red.    Fine  dwarf  compact  habit  of  growth,  the  best  dark  blood  red     .        .  3d.,  6d.and     1 

Vulcan.    A  grand  variety  of  very  dwarf  habit,  bearing  immense  flowers  of  the  richest  velvety  crimson  colour  3d.,  6d.  and     1 
Golden  Monarch  {New).     A  splendid  companion  to  "Vulcan"  ;  in  excellent  contrast,  being  of  a  bright 

rich  golden  yellow  colour,  and  dwarf  compact   growth 3d.,  6d.  and 

Eastern    Queen.       Flowers  of  a   pleasing  shade  of   bright  chamois,  changing  to  salmon   red.      Dwarf 

habit  of  growth  '        •  .    3d.,  6d    and     1 

Primrose  Dame.     A  pleasing  primrose  colour,  dwart  habit       ...,-....     3d.,  6d.  and     1 
Dickson's  Superb  Mixed.     A  splendid  selection,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  colours     ....     3d.,  6d.  and     1 

Collections  of  six  varieties  from  the  above •        .        1  /3  ;    larger  packets    2 

We  can  also  supply  Violc  Blue,  Golden  Tom  Thumb,  Harbinger,  Early  Paris  Market, White  Dame  Ruby  Gem  3d.,  6d.  and     1 

SEE    OUR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,  POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION 
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I     AL.£:X.     DICKSON    &    SONS,     Linaited    | 

1  "HAWLMARK"-61  DAWSON  STREET  ::     DUBLIN  | 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prize-winners  :  — 

Roses,  pot  (the  Lord  Ardihiiin  Challenge  Cup).— 
Major  Kelly.  Montrose,  Doniiybrook)  (gardener, 
Mr.  MaeDermott). 

Alpine  Plant.s  in  Flower.— 1.  Mrs.  Greer. 
Curragh   Grange. 

Prinuda  Obeonica. — 1.  William  Robertson,  Her- 
mitage, Dmidrnm  (gardener,  Mr.  Kemi)t(>n);  2. 
Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wylie,  The  Elms,  Blackrork  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Taylor);  :\.  C.  Wisdom  Hely,  Oaklands, 
Rathgar  (gardener,  Mr.  Orr). 

Azaleas  (different).—!.  Sir  .Stanley  Cochrane, 
Bart.,  Woodbrook,  Bray  (gardener.  Mr.  Bower). 

Azaleas,  Deciduous,  Mollis,  &e.— 1.  Sir  Stanley 
Cochrane. 

Deutzicvs.— 1.  F.  W.  Westby,  Roebuck  Castle  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Simmonds);  2.  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane; 
:i.  Major  Kelly. 

Mignonette. — 1.  Sir  Stanley  Cool\rane 

Freesias. — 1.  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane 
Wylip,. 

Arum   Jjilies.— 1.    W.    Robertson; 
Wylie. 

Calceolarias.—].    W.    Rohertson; 
Wylie.  . 

Schizauihus. — 1.    Major    Kelly.    2 
Wylie. 

Bulbous     or    Tuberous    Rooted 
Stanley  Cochrane. 

Hyacinths. — 1.  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane. 

Prinudas  and  Polyanthus. — 1.  W.  Robertson;  2. 
Lady  Albreda  Bourke,  Roseboro',  Naas. 

Potatoes  (Old).— L  Colonel  Claude  Cane,  Ce!- 
bridge;  2.W.  Robertson;  o.  G.  C.  Smyth,  Drogheda. 

Rhubarb.— 1.  Miss  Cunningham,  Rathmines;  2. 
W.  Roliertson;  3.  T^ord  Cloncurry. 

Seakale.— L  C.  W.  Hely;  2.  Mr.  Justice  Wylie; 
3.  Mrs.  Tisdall. 

Turnips.— L  Lord  Cloncurry;  2.  Mrs.  Tisdall. 

Collection  of  Vegetables.— L  Howard  Guinness. 

Collection  of  Vegetables.— 1.  Mrs.  Tisdall;  2-  W. 
Robertson. 

Gold  Medals. 

Gold  Medal — Collection  of  Bulbs.—  Hogg  and 
Robertson. 

Gold  Medal— Collection  of  Daffodils.— J.  I,. 
Richardson. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
2.    Mr. 
2.     Mr. 

Plants.- 


Justice 
Justice 
Justice 
Justice 
1.    Sir. 


Narcissus  (30  varieties).—  1.  J.  Lionel  Richard- 
son, Prospect  House,  Waterford;  2.  Mrs.  Butler, 
Priestown  House,  Priestown. 

Narcissus  (12  varieties). — 1.  Charles  W.  Parr. 
Ballivor,  Athboy. 

Narcissus  (trumpet  varieties). — 1.  J.  L.  Richard- 
son; 2.  Mrs.  Butler. 

Narcissus  (medium  cupped). — L  J.  L.  Richard- 
son. 

Narcissus  (small  cupped). — 1.  J.  L.  Richardson. 

Narcissus  (large  trumpet). — 1.  Charles  W.  Parr. 

Narcissus  (mediinn  cupped). — I.  Mrs.  Butler;  2. 
C.  W.  Parr. 

Narcissus  (small  cupped). — 1.  Mrs.  Butler;  2. 
C.  W.   Parr. 

Narcissus   (poeticus). — 1.   J.   L.   Richardson. 

Narcissus  (sin2;le  stem,  trinnpet). — 1.  C.  W.  Parr; 
2.  Mrs.  Butler. 

Narcissus   (incomparabilis). — L   Mrs.  Butler. 

Narcissus  (arranged  by  ladies  only). — L  Miss  L. 
O'Keefe,  Deiville,  Glasnevin;  3.  Miss  K.  Kelly, 
Montrose,  Donnybrook. 

Hardy  Cut  Powers  (twenty). — 1.  Captain  Lewis 
Riall,  Old  Conna  Hill,  Bray;  2.  Sir  Stanley 
Cochrane;  3.  Mr.  Justice  Wylie. 

Hardy  Cut  Flowers  (twelve). — 1.  W.  Robertson. 

Hardy  Shrub  Flowers— 1.  Captain  Riall;  2.  C.  W. 
Hely. 

Roses  (twelve). — 1.  C.  W\  Hely. 

Dinner  Table  Decoration. — 2.  Miss  Kelly,  Mont- 
rose. 

Apples  (Baking). — 1.  Captain  Riall;  2.  R.  T. 
Harris;  3.  Lord  Cloncurry. 

Pears  (Baking). — 1.  W.  Robertson;  2.  Major 
Kelly ;  3.  ijord  Cloncurry. 

Strawberries. — 1.  C.  W.  Hely. 

Broccoli.— L  J.  M.  Toner,  18  Tivoli  Terrace. 
Kingstown;  2.  E.  Peggs,  18  Tivoli  Terrace.  Kings- 
town; 3.  W.  Robertson. 

Cabbage  (small).— 1.  Lord  Cloncurry;  2.  J.  M. 
Toner;  3.  E.  Peggs. 

Cabbage  (large). — 1.  Howard  Guinness,  Black- 
rock. 

Lettuce. — 1.  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane;  2.  Major 
Kelly;  3.  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane. 

Parsnips.— 1.  Mrs.  TLsdall,  Kells;  2.  C.  W.  Hely. 

Potatoes  (New). — 1.  Sir  Stanley  Cochrane;  2. 
Mrs.  Tisdall. 


achieve   best  results 
USE 


^^ 


Our  Vine, 
Plant  and  Vegetable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
dressing:  Manure,  *re  ever  increasing 
in  public  favour— they  embody  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  vigoroue,  healthy,  and 
ftuitful  growth.     Write  for  our  booklet — post  fiee  on  request. 
Vine,  Plant  &  Vegetable  Manure  i— 112  lbs.,  30/- ;  56  lbs.,  16/- ;  28  ib^.,  9  - ;  14  lbs., 
8  -  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
8pe«|al  Top  dressing  Manure:— 56  lbs.,  18/6;    28  lbs,  10-;   14  lbs.,  6 -;  7  lbs  ,  3  6  ;    tins,  1  • 
Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
Sold  by  Seed»men  and  Nmterymen  everywhere,  or  from  Sole  Makers — 

WM.     THOMSON     &     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 
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Correspondence, 


Dear  Sir,—  I  t-iit  some  lovely  sprays  of  Cytisiis 
pnecux  yesterday,  and  a  very  highly-coloured  and 
splendid  specimen  of  Bliodo.  nubleanum  venvs- 
tiiim.  I  have  seen  to-day  that  two  of  our  Eh.  arho- 
reuin  (Himalayans)  are  hursting  open.  In  the 
Jap.  Azaleas  we  have  Kumsal-i  Bhiki  just  gone, 
hut  I  see  a  much  nicer  and  more  fioriferous  group 
of  Selirnorei  hurling  a  challenge  across  to  his 
neighbour.  Why  are  there  not  more  of  those  Jap. 
Azaleas  grown?  Vihiiniuiii  huddJeifurnnn  is  open- 
ing to-day. 

T  have  visions  of  some  lovely  trusses  of  bloom  on 
this  nice  Viburnum.  The  SteJUita  mdijuoVias  are 
lovely  for  the  past  ten  days,  and  M.  Sduldiiut'dna 
is  just  opening  now.  Cliioiiodoj'u  giuaiiteu  var. 
sdidensis  is  very  pretty  and  at  its  best  now. 
Mostly  all  carry  from  four  to  six  florets  on  each 
little  stem,  one  inch  wide.  The  Grape  Hyacintli 
has  made  a  great  show.  Pyrus  imvpureu  is  flower- 
ing now,  and  (rieriUed  aJpnui  and  Correit  ren- 
fricosd  are  completely  enveloped  in  flowers.  In 
the  Australian   Heaths  we   have  Epaois   (iiios)ii;i- 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 


SANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS  " 

Against  Slugs,  Worms,    Rats, 
Mice,   Cats  and   Birds 

Large  and  Small  Tins  and  in  bags,  of  all 
Chemists,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  SANITAS  CO.,   Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,    E.  14 

Awarded  Medal,  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  iqi i 


KING'S  ACRE  FRUIT  TREES 

Have    Produced    the    Finest 
Apples  and  Pears  on  Record 

60  Acres   of   Choice  Fruits   to  select  from.      Please    see  our 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  free  by  post,  before  ordering  elsewhere 

King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd., 

HEREFORD 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  &  CARNATIONS 

Our    Speciality 

Send    for    CATALOGUE    and /or    NOVELTY     LIST 

Post  free  from 

KEITH  LUXFORD  &  CO.,  nI^^S  HARLOW,  Essex 

and  at  SAWBRIDCEWORTH,  Herts. 


For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE    OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  and 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping, 

PRICES  — Half-pint,    1/- J     pint,    1/9;    quart,    3/-;    halt-gallon,     6/- 

gallon,   8/9  ;    five  gallons,  30/-  ;   ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  3o  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Establishert  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  ill  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Stayiag  Poweri 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d..  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   in  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 

«LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No.  02,607 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oanile  attached  to  each  Oont  ealy  needs 
Ughting,and  there  ii  no  further  trouble.    They  are  moat  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.      Price,  9d.   each. 

No.  2.    For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1/-    each. 

No.  3.     For     a    well   secured    house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,    1/6  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This    preparation  i*  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weed*  on  lawo* 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  ob«  tia 

is  tried  as  a  guunple,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.    Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tias  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  akch  ;  Bags.  \  ewt.,  11/-;  i  ewt.,  21/- 
I  ewt.,  39/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
"SUMMER     CLOUD" 


SHADING 


Reg:i8torsd  Trada  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(Tha  only  g^anulna  origrlnal  and  Improved  article) 

For  Grseihouses.     A  p'eataot  gre;n  shaie  is  given  to  the  glas*. 
la  p  iskets,  1/6  for  io»  fe;t  of  gla«<,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers    : 

CORRY    &    Co..    Limited 

.^erchints  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurseryoien,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
SjuJrifrs  and  Tobacco  Preparitiaas  Frse  ef  Duty,  for  Agricaltural 
and  Hjrtlcultural  Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries. 
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flora  fl.  pi.  in  splendid  flower  in  the  open.  E. 
Diadem  is  just  going  off.  Of  the  Cape  Heatlis  we 
hiive  E.  melaittlieia  going  over  after  being  a 
regvilar  picture  for  w^eeks.  E.  persulvta  alba  and 
E.  King  Edirard  are  coming  in.  Andromeda  pub- 
folia  is  in  flower  for  some  time.  I  could  go  on  in- 
definitely if  time  and  space  would  permit. 
Glengarriff,   March  2.'5.  J.   P.   O'Dwyek. 

Show  Fixtures,  1920. 

July  24.— Terenure  and  Districts  Horticultural 
Society  at  Oaklands.  Eathear  Entries  close  July 
21.  Hon  Sec,  A.  Phipps,  Tyuion  Lodge,  Taliaght, 
Co.  Dublin 


Agos  Products. 


Agos,  Ltd.,  7a  St.  Mary's  Row,  Birmingham, 
have  favoured  us  with  a  copy  of  their  booklet  de- 
tailing their  various  Fertilizers.  Insecticides, 
Weedkiller,  and  Soil  Fumigant.  This  is  of  intense 
interest  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  as  the  high- 
class  manures  manufactured  by  the  firm  are 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  both  farm 
and  garden  crops.  That  they  have  been  success- 
ful was  demonstrated  at  The  British  Isles  Inter- 
national Potato  Trials,  when  the  £50  War  Bond 
and  Gold  Medal  were  won  by  the  competitor  using 
Agos,  and  four  days  later  the  I'hiily  Mirror  £50 
prize  was  won  by  the  user  of  the  same  fertilizer; 
this  is  the  celebrated  No.  3  Fertilizer,  and  readers 
interested  in  food  production  woidd  be  well  ad- 
vised to  make  enquiries  regarding  Agos.  The 
booklet  contains  abundant  information  and  full 
analyses  showing  the  composition  of  the  various 
manures.  Fertilizer  No.  4  is  recouunended  for 
Vegetables  and  Flowers. 

Agos  Spring  and  Sunnner  W'ash  for  Fruit  Trees 
and  Bushes,  Winter  Wash,  Hopwas,  Woolly 
Aphis  Cure,  Weed  Killer,  and  Soil  Fumigant  are 
other  Agos  products,  and  we  may  add  that  the 
prices  compare  favourably  with  other  similar 
articles  on  the  market. 


Weedy    Walks. 


A  GOOD  arsenical  weed-killer  is  the  most  effective 
and  lasting  preparation  for  keeping  garden 
and  other  walks  free  from  weeds,  and  of  these 
weed-killers  the  most  reliable  is  that  made  by 
Messrs.  Mark  Smith,  Ltd.  An  advertisement 
(giving  prices)  willbe  found  in  this  issue.  The 
Irish  agent  is  Mr.  D.  M.  Watson,  Chemist,  61  South 
Great  George's  Street,  Dublin,  who  specializes  in 
weed-killers,  spraying  and  fumigating  mate- 
rials, &c. 


Reviews. 


Practical  Hardy  Fruit  Culture.* 

The  writer  of  tliis  book  essays  to  produce  a  manual 
of  hardy  fruit  culture,  as  a  guide  to  many  people 
who  seem,  at  the  present  time,  to  be  attracted  to 
fruit  farming  as  a  business.  He  has  not,  however, 
been  completely  successful  in  his  purpose,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  information  and  instruction  he 
imparts  is  likely  to  be  useful  only  in  a  large  private 
garden,  where  cost  of  production  is  not  of  the  first 
importance,  as  it  would  be  in  a  commercial  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  R.  Staward  is  well  known  as  a  successful 
cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  hardy  fruits,  and  in 
this  book  he  displays  a  very  wide  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  all  the  recognised  kinds  being  described 
and  explained  exhaustively — too  nuicli  so,  in  our 
opinion,  in  some  cases,  for  instance,  where,  on 
pages  15  and  148,  he  is  dealing  with  the  x)ropagation 
of  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  and,  after  stating  that 
cuttings  and  layers  are  very  undesirable  methods  of 
increasing  these,  he  goes  on  to  describe,  in  the 
latter  case  for  over  half  a  page,  how  this  may  be 
done.  Far  too  much  space,  again,  is  taken  up  with 
instructions  on  training  the  trees,  so  as  to  form 
pyramids,  fan-trained,  cordons,   horizontal,  &c. 

Pruning  is  fully  dealt  with  for  each  variety,  and 
the  practice  advocated  is  generally  sound  if  con- 
ventional. Exception  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
the  advice  given  regarding  young  Apple  trees  on 
page  29 — viz.,  that  "  young  trees  should  be  left  un- 
pruned  for  the  first  year  or  two,  during  which  time 
the  trees  should  be  lifted  and  re-planted  annually." 
Such  advice  is  impractical,  and  the  expense  of 
doing  this  would  be  quite  prohibitive  for  most 
growers.  The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  "  when 
the  trees  begin  to  carry  a  good  crop  they  require  a 
little  pruning."  But  surely-the  first  essential  is  to 
build  up  a  good  tree,  and  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out careful  and  judicious  pruning  for  the  first  five 
years.  After  that,  by  decreasing  the  amount  of 
pruning,  fruitfulness  will  be  encouraged,  and  this 
in  turn  will  decrease  the  amount  of  growth  made 
annually.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  trees  are  left 
unpruned,  fruit  spurs  form  along  the  branches 
instead  of  young  growths,  and  the  trees  become 
stunted  and  ruined. 

Diseases  and  pests  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  fruit 


*  "  Practical  Hardy  Fruit  Culture."  By  Richard 
Staward,  F.R.H.S.  London  :  The  Swarthmore 
Press,  Ltd. 


From  an  Allotmeni;  Holder  (Unsolicited) 


.SEi-TEMBER  20TH,  1919 

Messrs  "Agos"  Lttl..Biru)ingham 
Dear  Sirs, — At  the  recont  Biimingliaia 
Allotment  Show  I  grained  Seven  Prizes  ; 
I  have  also  been  suci'issful  in  two  other 
shows— WoLseley  (open  classes)  August 
16th,  Three  Prizes,  East  Biniiinghani. 
Aug^ust  23rd,  Twelve  Prizes.  1  won  the 
First  Prize  at  the  Birming'ham  "  Daily 
Gazette  "  Allotment  Competition  for 
the  Best  Garden  on  tlio  Bachelor's 
Farm  Allotments. 

This  I  owe  to  your  "  AGOS  "  FERTI- 
LIZER No.  3,  forwliich  I  have  nothing 
but  praise,  more  especially  does  this 
apply  to  potatoes  and  celery,  for  which 
1  gave  a  thorough  test,  and,  although  a 
trying  season,  I  have  the  best  crops  I 
havi-  ever  grown,  and  I  shall  certainly 


use  more  next  season. 
Wishing  your  products  every  success 


And  the  EsOTnaiEr  MllOMIPLi^^^^^  ly 


^GAINST  OVER  750,00 QCOMPETITQRS  //vope/v  coMPer/r/OAf 
SUITABLE  for  Horticultural ists  Allotment  Associa^ons* all  intendinq 
Prize  Winn  et»s.    '     TM£  BEST  f£/rT/LiZ£ff  ff^OtV^  fO  VS.    ' 
WEOFFER  GOOD'  FERTILIZERS(Withthesame  BASE)in  twoton  lots  «o«£8"IO'Operton 
in  Itw.  bags. cASRiACE  PAID. BABs  fREE  Write  for  booklet , free  sample  «  guaranf  eed 

analyse,  toAGOS  17?  7*  St  Marus  Rov^BIHMINCHAH:^^""- 
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I  Government  | 

I  Surplus  I 

=  {SUBJECT     UNSOLD)  = 

I  WIRE     NETTING  | 

=  In  Rolls,  150  ft.  X  3  ft.     Thick  Gauges  = 

r:  Japanned  Black  ^ 

=  One=and=quarter  inch  Mesh  ...  30/=     roll  = 

=  One=and  =  half  inch  Mesh       ...   25/=    roll  = 

=  Two  inch  Mesh           ...            ...    21/6    roll  = 

I  WIRE     PANELS  | 

=  Suitable    for     Fencini^-,     Gardens,     Sheep  ^ 

=  Hurdles,  etc.    6ft.  3in.  X  2ft.  3in.    8  Gauge.  ^ 

=  extra  strong.      Black  Japanned  S 

EE  3l  inch   square   Mesh,    24/=    per    dozen  = 

E  I   CwT.=ONE  MILE  OF  = 

=  Galvanized    Fencing    Wire  E 

=  42/6  for  I  cwt.  ;     21/6  for  ^  cwt.  = 

^  Specification.— 16    G.       Two    Strand    Twisted  = 

=  Galvanized.      Made  up  in  J-cwt.  Coils.     New-  ~ 

=  IRON    ANGLE    POSTS    for    above,    sJin.  XiJ  ^ 

^  in.  X-p^in.      Pointed  and  drilled  ready  for  fix-  z^ 

~  ing-.      I   dozen  weighs  i   cwt.  — 

=  33''-  per  dozen                                  All  free  on  Rail  = 


sm:it  h:    | 

=.    3  Falcon  St.,  Aldersgate  St.,  London,  E.C.I      = 

=  Phone:  City  8994.  = 

^lllill!l!!lil!illl!lllllllllllllilliilIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!l!ll[!!IIIIIIIIIIIIIE 


BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 


FE! 

Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 


ientiey,  Limi 

CHEIVHiCAL    WORKS   t 
Barrov^-on-Humber,      HULL 


J^f0^rW£(ed^ej^^^iy^ 


Weeds. 


Gravel  Paths 


Double  the  strength 
Weed  Killen 


1   gallon    to  60    gallons  water 


Wt0ms^i(^4^ 


xu 
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tree  are  dealt  with  in  turn,  together  with  much 
advice  on  curing  and  eradicating  same.  The  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  pests  are  rather  vague,  an 
example  being  that  of  American  Blight  as  "  a 
white,  woolly  substance."  With  regardto  diseases 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  writer  does  not  even  men- 
tion Silver  Leaf  Disease  of  the  Peach  and  Plum. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  serious  disease  to  wliich 
these  two  kinds  of  fruit  are  subject,  and  it  is 
answerable  for  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
Victoria  Plum  from  certain  badly-affected  districts. 
This  feature  of  the  liook  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  if  it  had  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
chapter.  The  wearisome  necessity  for  describing 
methods  for  combating  the  same  pests  in  the  same 
manner  at  several  different  places  throughout  the 
book,  as  they  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
various  kinds  of  'fruit,  would  thus  have  been 
avoided. 

The  lists  of  desirable  varieties  with  which  the 
chapter  on  each  kind  concludes  are  remai'kable  for 
two  omissions.  A  list  of  early  Pears  which  does 
not  include  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  like  Hamlet 
without  the  Prince;  also  in  the  list  of  early  Gages 
we  fail  to  notice  Oullin's  Golden  Gage,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  calendar  of  operations 
for  each  month.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  advice 
in  the  chapter  for  March  to  "  spray  all  trees  with 
Caustic  Alkali  Wash."  This  would  be  at  least  a 
month  too  late  for  Plums,  Pears,  and  even  for  most 


kinds  of  Apples.  An  example  of  the  loose  methods 
of  expression  used  throughout  the  book,  which 
certainly  does  not  make  it  easier  for  a  learner  to 
understand,  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter 
headed  "  June."  This  states  that  "  the  thinning 
of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  should  now  be-  attended 
to,"  whereas  it  is  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  that  is 
really  meant. 

T.  E.  T. 


Antwerp  Flower  Show. 

In  connection  with  the  Antweip  Exhibition  and 
Olympic  Games,  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  series  of  international 
flower  shows  will  be  held  from  May  to  October  this 
year.  A  great  Floral  Hall  is  being  erected  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  Exhibition  grounds,  and 
this  will  be  surrounded  by  gardens  typical  of 
various  nations.  The  committee  invite  the  co- 
operation of  British  horticulturists,  gardeners, 
flower  and  seed  merchants,  market  gardeners, 
arboriculturists,  and  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural and  gardening  implements.  On  the  com- 
mittee are  horticultiiral  experts  of  many  countries, . 
and  the  displays  will  be  viewed  by  countless 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Full  particulars  of  these  international  flower  .shows 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  John  Bellham,  'lO.'!  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.L 


Smith's  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


WEED 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION 


^ 


Nothing   like  it  ever  seen  before. 


Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 

gallon.s 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 

All  Tins  Free.     No  Return  Empties 


PRICES  - 


Enniscorthy. 
The  Powder  Weed  Killer 
I  got  from  you  last  month 
is  the  best  I  ever  used. 

Glenellen,  Miltown 

Your  Weed  Killer  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  tried  that 
is  any  use.  Yours  never 
fails. — L.  Cre.\che  Creaghe 
Howard. 


1   Tin  to  maki 

4  Tins 

8  Tins         „ 
12  Tins 
20  Tins         „ 
40  Tins 


25 
100 
200 

300 
500 
1000 


£0     4 
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1  14 

2  9 

3  17 
7     0 


I/- 
1/- 
2 
2/6 

Box        3  /6 
Boxes,  7/— 


Post 
Box 
Box 
Box 


4  Tins  when   mixed  with  water  will   cover  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  yards. 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  IN  USING  THE  POV/DER  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  EMPTIES  TO  RETURN. 
Eight  Tins  sent  Carriage   Paid  to  any  Station   in   Ireland. 

''  Perfect "  Liquid  Weed  Killer 

PRICES 

1  gallon 

2  gallons 

3  „ 


One  Gallon  to  make  25  Gallons  for  use. 


5 


£0  4 
0  8 
0  12 
0  16 
0   iB 


6  gallons 

8  ,. 
10  „ 
12       „ 


£1      3 

1    10 

1  16 

2  4 


16  gallons 
18 

20        „ 
40        „ 


£2  17 
3  4 
3  10 
6  10 


Carriage  paid  on  eight  gallons  to  Stations  in  Ireland 


4  gallons  when  mixed  will  cover  an  area  of  about  400  square  yards. 
Drums  and  Casks  charged  extra.  Full  price  allowed  for  empties  re- 
turned in   good  condition.       Carriage  paid. 

PRICES  OF  PACKAGES.     Drums— 1  gal.,  1/6  ;    2gal.,3/-;   3gal.,4/6;   4gal.,  6/-;  5gal.,7/6;  6gal,9/-;   8gal.,  12/-;  10  gal.,   15/ 

Casks  : —  40  gallons,  10/-.  Our  preparations  are  all  guaranteed  full  strength. 

IRISH     AQE.NT —  notice.— These  Preparations  are  Poisonous.         Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,   Ltd. 


D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S., 


Telephone,  1971 


Horticultural 
Chemist 


6 1  South  Great  George's  Street 

D  UBLIN 


Insecticides,    Fungicides,  Fuinigants,    Spraying     Machines,    4^c. 


IRISH    GARDENING 


^iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiig 

I  Governinent  | 
I       Surplus       I 


=  (SUBJECT     UX.'^OLD) 

I  WIRE     NETTING 

=  In  Rolls,  150  ft.  X3  ft.      Thick  Gaug-es 

iz:  Japanned  Hlack 

^  One=and=quarter  inch  Mesh  ...  30/=     roll 

=  One=and  =  half  inch  Mesh       ...   25/=    rolJ 

=  Two  inch  Mesh          ...            ...    21/6    roll 

I  WIRE    PANELS 

=  Suitable    for     Fencing-,     Gardens,     Sheep 

=  Hurdles,  etc.    6ft.  3in.  X2ft.  3in.    8  Gauge. 

=  extra  strong-.      Black  Japanned 

=  3  J   inch   square   Mesh,    24/=    per    dozen 

^  I   CwT.=ONE  MILE  OF 

=  Galvanized    Fencing    Wire 

=  42/6  for  I  cwt.  ;     21/6  for  |-  cvvt. 

=  Specification. — 16    G.       Two    Strand    Twisted 

^  Galvanized.      INIade  up  in   |-cwt.  Coils.     New 

=  IRON    ANGLE    POSTS    for    above,    s-iin.  X  i|- 

—  in.  Xyfin.      Pointed  and  drilled  ready  for  fix- 

=  ing.      I   dozen  weighs   i   cwt. 

=  33/-  per  dozen                               All  free  on  Rail 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(La^vn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUBVIIGANTS 
FERTILISERS 

Catalogue     on     Application 


SIVIITM     I 

=    3  Falcon  St.,  Aldersgate/St.,  London,  E.C.I      = 

=  Phone:  City  8994.  = 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJii!iiiiii!iiiin= 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEIVIiCAL    WORKS 
Barrow-on-Humber,      HULL 


J^J^^sW^d  3)>e^^6yem 


KILLS  ALL  ,  .  . 


Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 

On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  ;: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  KiUera. 


1   gallon    to  60   gallons  water 


iMomsJiM 


xu 


IRISH    GARDENING 


tree  are  dealt  with  in  turn,  together  with  much 
advice  on  curing  and  eradicating  same.  The  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  pests  are  rather  vague,  an 
example  being  that  of  American  Blight  as  "  a 
white,  woolly  substance."  With  regard  to  diseases 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  writer  does  not  even  men- 
tion Silver  Leaf  Disease  of  the  Peach  and  Plum. 
This  is  by  far  the  most  serious  disease  to  which 
these  two  kinds  of  fruit  are  subject,  and  it  is 
answerable  for  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
Victoria  Plum  from  certain  badly-affected  districts. 
This  feature  of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly 
improved  if  it  had  been  dealt  with  in  a  separate 
chapter.  The  wearisome  necessity  for  describing 
methods  for  combating  the  same  pests  in  the  same 
manner  at  several  different  places  throughout  the 
book,  as  they  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
various  kinds  of  fruit,  would  thus  have  been 
avoided. 

The  lists  of  desirable  varieties  with  which  the 
chapter  on  each  kind  concludes  are  remarkable  for 
two  omissions.  A  list  of  early  Pears  which  does 
not  include  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  like  Hamlet 
without  the  Prince;  also  in  the  Ijst  of  early  Gages 
we  fail  to  notice  OuUin's  Golden  Gage,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  calendar  of  operations 
for  each  month.  We  do  not  agree  with  the  advice 
in  the  chapter  for  March  to  "  spray  all  trees  with 
Caustic  Alkali  Wash."  This  would  be  at  least  a 
month  too  late  for  Plums.  Pears,  and  even  for  most 


kinds  of  Apples.  An  example  of  the  loose  methods 
of  expression  used  througliout  the  book,  which 
certainly  does  not  make  it  easier  for  a  learner  to 
understand,  occurs  at  the  opening  of  the  chapter 
headed  "  June."  This  states  that  "  the  thinning 
of  Apple  and  Pear  trees  should  now  be  attended 
to,"  whereas  it  is  the  thinning  of  the  fruit  that  is 
reallv  meant. 

T.  E.  T. 


Antwerp  Flower  Show. 

In  connection  Mith  the  Antwerp  Exhibition  and 
Olympic  Games,  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  King 
and  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  a  series  of  international 
flower  shows  will  be  held  from  May  to  October  this 
year.  A  great  Floral  Hall  is  being  erected  in  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  Exhibition  grounds,  and 
this  will  be  surrounded  by  gardens  typical  of 
various  nations.  The  conmiittee  invite  the  co- 
operation of  British  horticulturists,  gardeners, 
flower  and  seed  merchants,  market  gardenerSj 
arboriculturists,  and  manufacturers  of  agricul- 
tural and  gardening  implements.  On  the  com- 
mittee are  horticultural  experts  of  many  countries, 
and  the  displays  will  be  viewed  by  countless 
thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Full  particulars  of  these  international  flower  shows 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  John  Bellham,  P>()o  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.L 


Smith's  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


WEED  KILLER 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION 


^ 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 


Nothing   like  it  ever  seen  before.     Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 

gallons 


TESTIMONY 

Enniscorthy. 

The  Powder  Weed  Killer 
I  got  from  you  last  month 
is  the  best  I  ever  used. 

Glenellen,  Miltown 

Your  Weed  Killer  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  tried  that 
is  any  use.  Yours  never 
fails. — L.  Creaghe  Creaghe 

Hovl'ARD. 


1   Tin  to 

make      25 

4  Tins 

100 

8  Tins 

200 

1 2  1  ins 

300 

20  Tins 

500 

40  Tins 

1000 

1  Tins 

Free 

.     No  Ret 

PRICES  - 

jrn  Empties 

£0     4     3 

Post       1  /- 

0  17     0 

Box        1  /- 

1   14     0 

Box       2 

2     9     6 

Box       2/6 

3  17     0 

Box       3 /6 

7     0     0 

Boxes,  7,  - 

4  Tins  when   mixed  with  water  will  cover  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  yards. 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  IN  USING  THE  POWDER  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  EMPTIES  TO  RETURN. 
Eight  Tins  sent  Carriages  Paid  to  any  Station   in   Ireland. 

"  Perfect ''  Liquid  Weed  Killer 


PRICES 

gallon 


One  Gallon  to  make  25  Gallons  for  use. 


gallc 


£0  4 
0  8 
0  12 
0  16 
0  m 


6   gallons 

8  „ 
10  ,. 
12       „ 


£1 


3 

1    10 

1  16 

2  4 


16  gallons 
18        „ 

20       „ 
40        „ 


£2  17 
3  4 
3  10 
6  10 


Carriage  paid  on  eight  gallons  to  Stations  in  Ireland 


S>RICES  OF  PACKAGES. 

IRISH    AGENT— 


4  gallons    when    mixed    will    cover    an    area    of    about    400    square   yards- 
i  Drums  and  Casks  charged  extra.       Full  price  allowed  for  empties  re- 
turned in   good  condition.       Carriage  paid. 

Drums— 1  gal.,  1/6;    2gal.,3/-;  3gal.,4/6;   4gal.,  6/-;  5gal.,7/6;   6gal,9/-;   8gal.,  12/-;  10  gal.,   15/ 
Casks  .—  40  gallons,  10/  .  Our  preparations  are  all  guaranteed  full  strength. 

NOTICE. — These  Preparations  are  Poisonous.         Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,   Ltd. 


D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S., 


Horticultural 
Chemist 


Telephone,  1971 


6 1  South  Great  George's  Street 

D  UBLIN 


Insecticides,    Fungicides,  Fumigants,    Spraying     Machines,    &c. 


iscellaneous   Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM,  SMYTH,  F.ii.H,s. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

IVI  ERST  HAM,       SURREY 


PERPETUAL  CARNATIONS.— 1020  Catalogue 
ready,  post  free.  We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  good- 
named  varieties  in  3-inch  pots.  Our  selection, 
ready  for  bedding  out,  at  20s.  per  doz. ;  or  larger 
size  for  earlier  results,  at  40s.  per  doz.  Package 
and  carriage  paid  anywhere  United  Kingdom. 
Cash  with  order.  YOUNG  &  CO.  (Estd.  IWOm 
HATHERLEY,   CHELTENPIAM.  Gold   Medallists. 


IRISH  SPADES.  T  handle,  8  inch  tread  top 
with  14  inches  taper  blade,  49  inches  over  all. 
Exceptional     bargain,     10s.     each,     cai'riage     paid. 

WALLACE  KING,  LIMITED, 

Norwich,  England. 


^a  To  SEED 
^"  MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  iUitsTrate  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for  this   purpose. 

IRI5H  PHOTO- 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 

"mmmmmmmi 


NOW   IS  THE   TIME  TO   ORDER 

KELWAY'S  CELEBRATED  HARDY  PLANTS  and 
HYBRID  GLADIOLI,  PiEONIES,  DELPHI- 
NIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  LUPINES, 
&c.,  many  of  which  can  still  be  planted;  others  will 
be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 

As  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted 
by  the  unprecedented  rush  of  this  season,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  early  orders,  so  that  our  many 
customers  may  not  be  disappointed. 

W nt&  now  jar  Price  List  to  the  Betail  Plant 
Department. 

KELW^AY  &   SON,   "  THE  ROYAL   HORTICUL- 
TURISTS,"   LANGPORT,    SOMERSET. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  &  CARNATIONS 


Our    SpBciaiity 


Send    for    CATALOGUE    and /or 

Post  free  from 


NOVELTY    LIST 


KEITH  LDXFORD  &  CO.  ^H^s^fs  HARLOW,  Essex 

and  at  SAWBRIDCEWORTH,  Herts. 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  notv  ready,  post  free 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous   Plants 
in  the  country. 

W.ARTINDALE®Son,  Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


THEY   ARE   THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST 

ALL  HAND  MADE 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

state' Quantities  and  Sizes  required,  and 

have    "Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

urite  for  Price  List — FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal      Potteries,     Bulwell,     Nottingham 


BURNS    ON    THE    GROUND 
NO     APPARATUS    REQCliRtO 


Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  Leaf- 
mining  Maggots,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  Plants  under 
Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumigate  1,00? 
cubic  feel,  9d.  ;  8,500  cubic  feet, 
1/3;  10,000  cubic  feet  (frr  ordin- 
aiy  Plants),  3/6;  10,000  cubic  feat 
(for  tender  foliaged  Plants),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  o'  all  vrincipal 
Seedsmen  and  Flori''ts.     M  akers: — 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

HACKNEY,       LONDON,      E. 


Department    of    Agriculture    and    Technical     Instruction    for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


No.  1.  The  Warble   Fly. 

..  2.  The     Use     and     Purchase     of     Feeding 

.,  3.  Foot   Rot  in  Sheep.                       [Stuffs. 

..  4.  The  Sale  of  Flax. 

5.  Celery  Leaf-Spot  Disease   or   Blight. 

„  6.  Charlock    (or   Preshaugh)    Spraying. 

7.  Fluke  in  Sheep. 

8.  Timothy   Meadows. 
,,  9.  The  Turnip  Fly. 

,,  10.  Wireworms. 

„  11.  Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calves. 

„  12.  Liquid   Manure. 

,,  13.  Contagious  Abortion   in   Cattle. 

,,  14.  Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

,.  15.  Milk  Eecords. 

,,  16.  Sheep   Scab. 

,,  17.  The  Use  and  Purchase  of  Manures. 

,,  18.  Swine   Fever. 

,,  19.  Early  Potato  Growing. 

„  20.  Calf   Rearing. 

,,  21.  Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

„  22.  Basic  Slag. 

,,  23.  Dishorning  Calves. 

,.  24.  Care  and   Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 

„  25.  Fowl   Cholera. 

,,  26.  Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

,,  27.  Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

,,  28.  Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or      Blue 

Quarter. 

,.  29.  Flax   Seed. 

,,  30.  Poultry     Parasites — Fleas,     Mites,     and 

,,  31.  Winter  Egg  Production.                   [Lice. 

,,  32.  Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Turkeys. 

,,  33.  Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 

..  34.  The  Revival  of  Tillage. 

,,  35.  The  Liming  of  Land. 

,,  36.  Field  Experiments — Barley. 

,,  37.          ,,               ,,               Meadow  Hay. 

„  38.           „                ,,                Potatoes. 

„  39.           ,,                „                Mangels. 

„  40.          „               „               Oats. 
,,41.          „               „                Turnips. 

,,  42.  Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 

„  43.  The      Rearing      and      Management     of 

Chickens. 

,,  44.  "  Husk  "    or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 

,,  45.  Ringworm   on  Cattle. 

,,  46.  Haymaking. 

,,  47.  The  Black  Currant   Mite. 

,,  48.  Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 

,.  49.  Poultry   Fattening. 

,,  50.  Portable    Poultry  House. 

,,  51.  The   Leather-Jacket  Grub. 

„  52.  Flax  Growing  Experiments. 


No.  53. 

„  54. 

„  55. 

„  56. 

,,  57. 

„  58. 

„  59. 

„  60. 

„  61. 

„  62. 

„  63. 

„  64. 

„  65. 

„  66. 

„  67. 

»  68. 

„  69. 

„  70. 


71. 

72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  of  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  Redwater  "    or    "  Blood-Murrain  "    ir 

Cattle. 
Varieties  of 'Fruit   Suitable  for   Cultiva' 

tion  in  Ireland. 
Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands 
Forestry  :    The  Proper  Method  of  Plant 

ing  Poorest  Trees. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
The     Prevention      of      Tuberculosis      ir 

Cattle. 
Forestry  :    Planting,    Management, 

Preservation       of       Shelter-Belt 

Hedgerow  Timber. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
The      Planting 

Hedges. 
Some  Common 
Barley  Sowing. 
American    Gooseberry   Mildew. 
Scour   and  Wasting    in    Young  Cattle. 
Home   Buttermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 
Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 
Cultivation  of  Main  Crop  Potatoes. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers. 
Ensilage. 

Some   Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 
Dirty   Milk. 
Barley  Threshing. 
The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 
The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 
The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 
Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 
Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Eggs 
Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 
Seaweed   as  Manure. 


and 


and 
and 


of 


Management 
Parasites   of   the  Sheep 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


No. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Print. 

Pig  Feeding — Need  for  Economy. 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The    Need    for    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes,      [nomy. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


No. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Copies  of  tlie  above  Leaflets  can  be  obtained,  FREE  OF  CHARGE  and 
of  A£?riculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
be  stamped,  and  envelopes  should  be  marked  "  Publications." 


Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 

Treatment   of   Allotments  for  the   Grow- 
ing of  Vegetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 
Pollution    of    Rivers  by    Flax   Water. 
Tfnder  Pevision. 
Pig  Keeping. 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 
Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 

post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Department 
Dublin.      Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 
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For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 

for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Ktii/iiiries  invited  for  Vi)ierics,  Peach  Houses,  Garden  Ii ow.vwric.  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Frames,  Verandahs, 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,   Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


lele phone 

8^1    XorivicJi 


'Oulton  8rau 


'fd. 


L' I  mi  on   Addri 


/VO  R.W  /  C  H 


/ y,^',"   Queen    I'i'-toria  S/reet,    Ji.C.  4 


Telegrams  : 
■'  BO[P.TO.\ 

Nomvjcpi- 


■JM§^0XJ^0^d;M^ 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 

Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 

On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  ;: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


Moirism^ 


IRISH    GARDENING 


WITHS 

H  ^      MANURES  ^^^ 


For  ALL  VEGETABLES,  ALLOTMENT  and  GAR  DEW 
CROPS. 

Clean  to  Use.  Suit  all  Soils. 

/J  C'l.'.tr.mcr  uipj  56  lbs.  and 

WON  41  PRIZES  out  of  41  EXHIBITS 

Prices-Bags:  14 lbs  3  6:  28 lbs  6/-;  h  cwt   12/-;    I  cwt.  24/-. 
ALL     ORDERS     CARRIAGE     PAID. 

WITH'S     MANURE      CO.,     HEREFORD. 


J.    GRAY,    LTD.,    Builder    of   Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,    and    Heating-    Engineers,    Danvers 
Street.   Chelsea,   London,  S.W.3.       Wire,    Gray,    201,    j    = 
Western,   London.       Telephone  :    Western,  201.  •    ^ 


HJiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu^ 


i  Fruit  Preserving  Bottles  | 


Economise     sugar    and  zi 

use    up    ail    small    fruit  =; 

Bottles    and  Fittings  = 

Large  Stocks.  =. 


Chip  Baskets, 
Punnets  : : 

Fruit  Trays,  &c. 


Thos.  McKenzie  &  Sons,  Ltd.    =: 

Great  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin     = 


IJj 


DYOWEED 

Non-Poisonous    Powder  Weed 
Killer. 


SAFE, 

EFFECTIVE 
ECONOMICAL. 

AND 

Used  in 

powder    form 

or   sc 

lution. 

PRICES 

Order 

To  make 

Postage 

Size 

(xals. 

Price 

Extra 

Dl. 

7 

3/- 

1/- 

D2. 

15 

5/- 

1/- 

DS. 

25 

7/6 

1/3 

D4. 

75 

14/6 

1/6 

1  Cwt  Kegs 

500 

70/- 

free 

2  Cwt  Kegs 

1,000 

120/- 

free 

SOX 


IN 


Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide 

TABLET   FORM 
Kills    .    . 

CATERPILLARS,  GREEN- 
FLY, SPIDERS,  BLIGHT, 
MILDEW,  'Sc,  and  other  Insect 
Pests  and  Fungfoid  Growths  on 
Fruit,  Flowers  ®  Vegetables. 

One  tablet  of'"''  Sox  "  makes  otie  gallon  of  Insecticide 


PRICES. 

Boxes 

Making 

Order 

containing 

Galls. 

Postage 

Size 

Tablets 

Insecticide 

Price 

Extra 

SI. 

3 

3 

1/- 

4d. 

S2. 

6 

6 

1/9 

6d. 

S3. 

12 

12 

3/- 

9d. 

S4. 

24 

24 

5/9 

9d. 

S5. 

48 

48 

10/6 

1  - 

SB. 

120 

120 

22  6 

free 

=         Carrrage  paid  on  Orders  of  1  cwt  Kegs  and  upwa  ritf. 


Carriagre  paid  on  Orders  of  £1  and  upwards. 


=  To  be  had  of  Seedsmen,  Ironmongers,  Chemists,  Stores,  ^c.  ^^ 

I    Sole  Manufacturers  :    HAWKER  &  BOXWOOD,    Ltd.,    LONDON    AND  DUBLIN    | 

=  (DUBLIN    DEPOT.    17   Market  Buildings,  FADE   STREET).  = 


^J^ 

v^.*  - 


comes 
Wealth 


Voc  full  information  annlv  to  snpi?R 

f*NADA  Ij  12,  13,  Charing  Crosa 
LomioD,  S  W.l,  or  to  the  clnadian 
governmeut  Emigration  Agent  a 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin, 


'*If  It  Comes  from  Bees 
It  Grows" 


That's  what  they  say  in  Lancashire,  and  what 
Lancashire  says  to-day  Ireland  said  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday. 

1  ry  these  Collections  and  see  for  yourself  how 
true  the  saying  is.  You  get  your  money  back  in 
full  if  the   plants  are  not  satisfactory. 


Hardy  Border 
Chrysanthemums 


One  each     'JT  /         Carriage 
12  sorts      '/  "  paid 

Customer.s'       Selection 
7  /6  dozen,  carriasje  paid 
Almirante,  brilliant  red 
Betty  Sparks,  rich  piak 
Cranfordia,  golden 
Cranford  Pink,  rich  rose 
Cranford  Yellow,  deep  gold 
Dolores,  terra-cotta 
Dorothy  Ashley,  salmon 
Miss  F.  Collier,  pure  white 
Mrs.  A.  Beech,  rich  bronze 
yueen  of  Whites,  very  fine 
White  Countess,  alabaster 
Ethel  Blades,  fine  and  free 
Halla  Mauve,  rich  shade 
White  Masse,  tip  top 


The  CREAM  of 

Bedding  Violas 

Bees'         'Z  /Q    per  doien 

selection    ^/   ^      23  /-  100 

Customers'      selection, 
4/- dozen,  25/-  100 

Blue  King,  rich  blue 
Cream  King,  soft  cream 
Coun.  Waters,  velvet  purple 
Dove,  white,  edged  blue 
J.  Quartin,  light  mauve 
J.  ft.  Riding,  crimson  rose 
King  Cup,  golden  yellow 
Maggie  Mott,  rosy  lavender 
Moseley  Perfection,  orange 
Mrs.  Chichester,  cream, 

edged  purple 
Primrose  Dame,  primrose 
Snowdrift,  pure  white 


Not  less  than  6  plants  same  name  at  doz.  rate,  or  less 
than  25  same  name  at  ico  rate.  Postage  on  less  than 
I  doZ.,  6d.  extr<i.        Carriage  paid    on  i  doz.  upwards. 


I  Plants  =  I 

I  must     To  Horticulturists  I 


be 
Fed 


The  two  main  elements  of  success  in 
gardening  are  proper  tillage  and 
::  intelligent   Fertilizing  .': 

Always  follow  up  your  Autumn  and 
Winter  manuring  with  a  top  dressing 
in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  of 


I  Nitrate  of   Soda  I 


Any  of  the 

Leading 

Seedsmen 

and  Dealers 

will  supply 

it. 


It  is  easily  applied — quick  in  its 
action — and  a  necessary  ingredient 
:     for  the  well-being  of  the  plant      : 


CEND  for  the  Pam- 
phlets entitled 
"Chemical  Fertilizers 
in  the  Garden "  and 
"The  Manuring  of 
Orchards  and  Fruit 
Trees,"  supplied 
gratis  and  post  free  by 

THE 

Chilean  Nitrate 
Committee 

25  Chichester   Street 
BELFAST 


Friars  Buildings,  New 

Broad  St.,  LONDON, 

E.C. 


MACKENZIE 


CUR 


LIMITED 


Hothouse     Builders     and    Heating     Engineers 


TO     HIS     MAJESTY     THE     KING 


ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERS    AND     l»ONFOUNDERS 


Registered  Office  and  V^orks, 
Iron  Foundry 

LONDON         .... 
GLASGOW     . 


BALCARRES    STREET,    EDINBURGH 
SLATEFORD    ROAD,    EDINBURGH 
8    CAMDEN    ROAD,  N.AV. 
121     ST.    VINCENT    STREET 


HOTHOUSES,  HEATING,  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING,  IRON  FOUNDING 


Surveys    Made 


Estimates    and    Plans    Sup/jlletl 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
—n      MANUFACTURE   OF   ALL    KINDS 


HORTICULTURAL 


ALSO 


HEATING  ENGINEERS 


Plans    and     Estimates    prepared    free 

of  cost 
Large      Catalogue      of      photographic 

views    of    Horticultural    Buildings 

free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 
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Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 

The  Council  met  on  the  14th  ult.,  when  the 
Schedule  Committee  was  instructed  to  prepare  a 
Schedule  for  a  Winter  Fruit  Show,  suggested  to 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society's  Show  at  Ballsbridge  on  November  30th 
and  December  Ist.  One  hundred  and  seven  new 
members  were  elected,  and  the  Council  expressed 
gratification  at  results  of  the  appeal  to  members 
with  grateful  acknowledgments  to  them  for  their 
kind  interest  in  securing  what  is  regarded  as 
splendid  results.  In  a  courteous  comnumication 
from  Mr.  E.  H.  Walpole,  respecting  facilities  he  is 
willing  to  offer  as  a  special  privilege  for  members 
of  the  Society  to  visit  Mount  Usher,  Co.  Wicklow, 
a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wal- 
pole, and  members  will  be  duly  notified  as  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  can  be  availed  of.  A 
recommendation  from  the  Committee  of  Arbori- 
culture in  support  of  the  Empire  Timljer  Exhi- 
bition, at  the  Holland  Park  Skating  Rink,  London, 
July  5th  to  17tli,  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
Council  reasonably  hope  for  a  still  further  acces- 
sion of  new  members  prior  to  the  three  days'  great 
show  to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Horse 
Show  at  Ballsbridge  in  August,  and  for  which  a 
special  privilege  is  granted.  Schedules  and  all 
particulars  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  5  Moles- 
worth  Street,  Dublin. 


POPULAR    GARDE 
SPECIALITIES 


Non  Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural Fertilizer,  Lawn 
Sand,Weed  Killer,  Soil 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 


Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

Flense    ivri/e    for 
Descriptive  Lists. 

Sola    Proprs.   and    Mfrs.,    57   Beltring:,    Paddock    Wood, 
Kent. 
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Hawlmark"  Wallflowers 

FOR  some  years  past  we  have  advocated  the  sowing  of  Wallflower  Seedj  as  an 
economical  method  of  obtaining  a  fine  show  of  deliciously  fragrant  flowers,  of  pleasing 
and  varied  colours. 

They  are  easily  raised,  are  equally  suitable  for  small  or  large  spaces,  may  be  used  for 
beds,  borders  or  rockwork,  and  succeed  well  on  walls  where  there  is  a  minimum  of  root 
room.     A   gorgeous  show  can  be   made  at  the  small  expense   of  a  few  packets  of  seed. 
Sow  early     transplant  in  time — dont  crowd — and  pinch  back  leading  shoots. 


g 
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The  following  are  the  most  distinct  varieties,  and  embrace  the  most  pleasing  colours :  — 

Piice  per  packet    s. 

Ellen  Willmott     Dwarf  compact  growing  variety,  producing  flowers  of  largest  size,  and  brightest  ruby  red  colour  6d  and  1 

Dickson's  Pure  Gold.     Fine  dwarf  compact  habit  of  growth,  flowers  of  rich  golden  yellow  colour  and  large  size    3d.,  6d.,  1  

Dickson's  Superb  Dark  Red.    Fine  dwarf  compact  habit  of  growth,  the  best  dark  blood  red     .        .        .     3d.,  6d.and  10       = 

Vulcan.    A  grand  variety  of  very  dwarf  habit,  bearing  immense  flowers  of  the  richest  velvety  crimson  colour  3d.,  6d.  and  10        ^ 
Golden  Monarch  [Aew).     A  splendid  companion  to  "Vulcan"  ;  in  excellent  contrast,  being  oi  a  bright  ^ 

rich  golden  yellow  colour,  and  dwarf  compact   growth -^d.,  6d.  and  10        __ . 

Eastern    Queen.       Flowers   of  a   pleasing  shade   of   bright  chamois,  changing  to  salmon   red.       Dwarf 

habit  of  groMtli  •         .  .     3d.,  6d    and  1 

Primrose  Dame.     A  pleasing  primrose  colour,  dwart  habit       ....-••••     3d.,  6d.  and  1 

Dickson's  Superb  Mixed.     A  splendid  selection,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  colours     ....     3d.,  6d.  and  1 

Collections  of  six  varieties  from  the  above 1/3;    larger  packets  2 

We  can  also  supply  Viole  Blue,  Golden  Tom  Thumb,  Harbinger,  Early  Paris  JIarket.White  Dame  Ruby  Gem  3d.,  6d.  and  1 
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SEJi    OUR    ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE,  POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION 


i      "HAWLMARR  "— 61    DAWSON   STREET  :: 
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A   Horticultural  Landmark. 

The  eiieroafhiuent  of  Iniilding  on  tlio  environs  of 
ovir  towns  and  cities  gradnully  pnshes  our  gardens 
and  nurseries  out  into  nioi'e  open  country,  and  the 
tale  is  repeated  in  Dublin  1)y  the  passing  of  the 
nurseries  at  Clontarf,  which  are  now  closed.  All 
luu'sery  letters  and  orders  should  now  be  addressed 
to  Messrs.  Wni.  Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Killiney 
Nurseries,  Killiney,  Co.  Dublin. 

Generally  known  to  fame  for  the  battle  in  1014, 
when  Brian  Boroihme  defeated  the  Danes,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Clontarf  in  our  time  has  been 
known  to  horticulturists  throughout  Ireland  for 
the  "  Clontarf  Nurseries."  It  is  nearly  40  years 
since  Messrs.  Watson  &  Sons  first  established  their 
thriving  nursery  business  there. 

For  many  years  past  all  young  stock  has  been 
raised  at  Killiney,  although  for  convenience 
the  head  office  remained  at  the  small  nursery  at 
Clontarf,  where  the  stock  has  been  gradually  sold 
off.  Ijast  year  the  firm  notified  their  customers 
that  they  had  moved  their  head  office  to  Killiney, 
and  since  then  all  business  has  been  transacted 
at  the  nuich  more  extensive  Killiney  Nurseries. 
Now  the  Clontarf  lease  has  expired,  and  the  name 
and  fanie  of  the  old  Clontarf  Nurseries  passes  en- 
tirely to  Killiney,  but,  of  course,  the  cut-flower 
department  at  31  Nassau  Street  is  maintained  as 
the  firm's  city  hrancli  establishment. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs  are  the  chief  con- 
cern in  Messrs.  Watson's  nurseries,  and  it  is  their 
intention  to  devote  most  of  their  attention  to  these. 
Their  name  is  widely  associated  with  Fruit  Trees 
in  the  public  mind,  as  they  do  the  largest  trade  in 
these  in  this  country,  the  stock  of  fruit  trees 
occupying  a  large  acreage  at  Killiney. 

The  Nurseries  are  not  situated  in  the  mild  resi- 
dential part  of  Killiney  Hill,  but  on  the  exposed 
side  between  Ballybrack  and  Cabinteely,  open  to 
the  winds  which  sweep  down  uninterrupted  from 
the  Dublin  Mountains.  The  trees  are,  therefore, 
of  the  hardest  nature. 

Visitors  by  rail  should  book  to  Killiney  (28 
minutes'  run  from  W'estland  Row  Station),  where 
vehicles  can  usually  be  had  for  the  1^  miles'  ride 
to  the  Nurseries.  Motorists  from  Dublin  drive 
through  Kill-o'-Grange  and  Rochestown  Avenue, 
and  will  find  the  Nurseries  opi^osite  Killiney  Golf 
Links. 


A  New  Insecticide. 

"  Sox  "  is  advertised  in  this  issue  of  Irish 
Gardening  (page  iv),  and  all  who  use  Insecti- 
cides should  be  glad  of  this  preparation  which  is 
effective  against  t)oth  caterpillars  and  the  various 
sucking  insects — green  fly,  &c.  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett,  V.M.H.,  the  eminent  horticulturist, 
writes  : — "  We  have  given  it  a  thorough  test,  both 
on  the  tenderst  of  plants  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  and 
so  far  have  found  it  efficient  in  destroying  all 
living  pests  without  doing  the  slightest  injury  to 
the  most  delicate  foliage."  Under  the  scheme  for 
the  trial  of  horticultural  appliances  and  sundries 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of 
Great  Britain  "  highly  commend  "  "  Sox  "  In- 
secticide, submitted  by  Messrs.  Hawker  &  Bot- 
wood,  Ltd.,  who  are  also  makers  of  "  Dyoweed,"  a 
non-poisonous  weed-killer.  See  advertisment  on 
page  iv  of  this  issue. 


Reviews. 


Everybody's  Book  of  Garden  Annuals. 

The  use  of  annuals  is  becoming  more  popular  in 
gardens  every  year,  and  justly  so,  for  with  proper 
attention  to  cultural  details  a  magnificent  display 
is  possible  even  in  a  limited  space. 

The  author,  Mr.  Haslehurst  Greaves,  F.L.S., 
has  succeeded  in  presenting  his  subject  in  an  in- 
teresting and  eminently  practical  manner.  It  is 
evident  from  the  outset  that  he  knows  his  subject 
and  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  it  without  any 
of  the  verbosity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  mere 
dabbler  in  gardening.  The  cultural  directions  are 
practical  and  thorough,  and  can  be  followed  con- 
fidently. The  lists  of  species  and  varieties  de- 
scribecl  and  recommended  are  thoroughly  reliable. 

For  those  who  wish  to  know  about  annuals, 
liardy  and  half  hardy,  dwarf,  medium,  tall  and 
climbing,  we  heartily  commend  this  little  book. 
Unpretentious  in  appearance,  but  clearly  printed, 
it  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  series,  which  in- 
chides  "  Wild  Flowers,"  "  Botanical  Names," 
"  British  Trees,"  &c.,  all  published  by  Holden 
and  Hardingham.  Ltd.,  12  York  Buildings, 
Adelphi,  W.C.  2,  at  the  nominal  price  of  Is.  net. 


achieve  best  results 
USE 


^^ 


Our  Vine, 
Plant  and  Vegretable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
dressing  Manure,  art  ever  increasing 
in  public  favour — they  embod.v  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  Tigoroun,  healthy,  and 
fruitful  growtli.     Write  for  our  booJdet—post  free  on  request. 
Vine,  PUnt&VegetableManure:— ll21bs.,  30/-;  56 lbs.,  16/-;  28  lbs.,  9-;  14  lbs., 
8  -  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
ipettlai  Top-dresaing  Manure  :— 56  lbs.,  18/6  ;    28  lbs.,  10-;   14  lbs.,  6-;  7  lbs.,  3  6;    tins,  1 - 
Cairinge  jiaid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  KiBgdom. 
Sol'l  by  Sccd.^mcn,  and  yufserypum,  everywhere,  or  from  Soif  Makers — 

VJM,     THO!VISON     &     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 
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Potato  Cookery. 


This  is  a  commendable  addition  to  an  excellent 
series  of  small  books  published  by  Geo.  Newnes, 
Limited,  and  the  numbei'  of  dishes  which  can  be 
prepared  from  the  Potato  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many. 

Some,  however,  who  consult  Mrs.  Wade's  ad- 
mirable recipes  will  lie  inclined  to  think  that  the 
humble   Potato   requires   good   company. 

The  ingredients  required  for  some  of  the  so- 
called  Potato  dishes  are  strongly  criticised  by 
housewives.  For  instance,  a  very  free  use  o.'' 
eggs,  cream,  butter,  margarine,  &c.,  is  constantly 
recommended,  and  anyone  who  has  to  buy  these 
commodities  at  the  present  time  will  prefer  to 
use  "  a  pinch  of  salt."  Nevertheless  the  authoress 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  compiled  an 
excellent  set  of  recipes,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  many  people  will  be  able  to  make 
good  use  of  such    a  useful   book,   in   which   there 


INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  Slugs,  Worms,    Rats, 
Mice,   Cats  and    Birds 

Large  and  Small  Tins  and  in  bags,  ot  all 
Chemists,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  S ANITAS  CO.,   Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,     E.  14 

Awarded  Medal,  Royal  Horticulttirai 
Exhibition,   iqii 


Death  to  the  Weeds ! 

One  gallon  of  Hoyte's  Weed 
Killer  makes  20  galls,  of  solu- 
tion for  spraying  Garden 
Paths,  Walks,  Drives,  etc. 

1  gall.  2  6,  5  galls.  1 1 73,  10  galls.  20  - 

Tins  charged  extra  and  allowed   for  in 
full  when  returned. 

Sole  Makers 

Hoytc   &  Son,  Limited 

16   LOWER    SACKVILLE    ST.     :.     DUBLIN 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE    OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otter  valuabl: 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  ana 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES-Half-pint,    1/-;     pint,    1/9;    quart,    3/-;    halt-gallon.     8/- 

gallon,  8/9;    five  gallons,  30/-;    ten  gallons,  54/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 


STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  36  Years) 

Exceedsall  others  in  General  Fercili<ing  Properties  and  Staying  Power* 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sol4  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper  in  Bulk. 

For  Fumisatins  in  Greenhouses. 

«LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No.  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Oon«  oaly  needs 
lighting, and  there  is  no  further  Uou'o'.e.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  9d.  each. 

No.  2.   For  .small  g-reenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1/-    each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house   of  2,000  to    2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,    1/6  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This    preparation  i»  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeda  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  ob«  tia 

ii  tried  as  a  sample,  its  Talue  will  be  at  onee  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

rim  1/a,  3/9  and    7/-  ta,-k. ;  Bags,  \  ewt.,  11/-;  \  cwt.,  21/- 
I  cwt.,  39/- 

ELLIOTT'S 
'SUMMER     CLOUD"     SHADING 

Ragrlsterod  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  §:enulna  orig-lnal  and  Improved  article) 

For  Grceahotsses.     A  pleasant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  i»9  feet  oH  gla.ss,  and  4/-  eack  for  300  f<et. 

Sole  Manufacturers   : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundri&s  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Frte  ef  Duty,  (or  Agricultorat 
and  H'lrtlcuUural    Purpoi»s. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries- 
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are  many  inexpensive  dishes  as  well  as  those 
which,  at  present,  are  somewhat  beyond  those  of 
average  means. 

Journal  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 

Volume  XX  of  tliis  vahiablc  publication  contains 
many  notes  and  articles  of  interest  to  agricul- 
turists as  well  as  horticulturists.  Details  are  given 
of  "  Field  Experiments  "  in  1919,  particulars  and 
reports  of  "  Trade  Scliolarships,"  "  Notes  on 
Crop  Rotations."  &c. 

Excellent  contributions  are  those  on  the 
"  Cultivation  of  Maincroj)  Potatoes  and  Black 
Scab  in  Potatoes,  '  while  "  Feeding  Experi- 
ments "  with  live  stock  are  exhaustively  dealt 
with.  The  importance  of  the  Poultry  Industry  is 
adequately  insisted  on  by  means  of  numerous 
diagrams  and  tables. 

Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  April  number  of  this  Journal  is  full  of  valu- 
able information  to  gardeners  and  farmers,  the 
latter   particularly. 

"  The  Cultivation  of  a  Moor  in  Cornwall  "  is  of 
absorbing  interest  as  showing  the  possibilities  of 
much  of  the  supposed  waste  land  in  these  islands, 
"  The  Manufacture  and  Use  of  Nitrate  of  Lime  '" 
must  be  of  interest  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  crops 
and  the  soil.  "  The  Composition  of  Potatoes  Im- 
mune from  Wart  Disease  "  is  ably  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  C.  J.  Russel,  while  Mr.  A.  W.  Oldershaw,  who 
is  not  unknowm  to  Irish  Agriculturists,  continues 
his  articles  on  "  Silos  and  the  Preserving  cf 
Green  Fodder."  Details  of  the  Ministry's  Model 
Allotment  and  the  Ideal  Homes  Exhibition  are 
worthy  of  careful  study. 

Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland* 

The  Board  met  at  their  offices,  14  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  13th  May,  19"20,  when 
the  following   were  present  :  — 

Mr.  J.  V.  Coyle  (Chairman),  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler. 
J. P.;  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  J. P.;  Mr.  Michael  Gallagher. 
.I.P.;  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  Bart.;  Mr.  T.  B.  Pon- 
sonby,  D.L. ;  Mr.  Patrick  Bradley,  Mr.  James 
Craiigle,  Mr.  James  Everett,  Mr.  Timothy  Raleigh, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Reilly,  Miss  E.  Margaret  Cunningham, 
M  A      and  Mr.  -t.   C.  Nolan  Ferrall,  J. P. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Bowers  (Secretary)  was  in  atten- 
dance. 

The  Board  had  under  consideration  the  general 
progress  of  their  work,  including  various  matters 
connected  with  the  enforcement  of  their  Orders. 
They  also  dealt  with  a  lunuber  of  applications  for 
exemption  from  the  niiniiiiiini  wage  scheme  for 
n£rricnltural  w^orkers. 


Garden  Produce  under  Glass  in  Holland 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  has 
received  from  His  Majesty's  Consul  General  at 
Rotterdam  the  following  information  concerning 
garden  produce  under  glass  in  Holland. 

The  exceptionally  fine  spring  weather,  together 
with  the  large  amount  of  sunshine,  has  caused 
the  early  development  of  all  crops.  The  condition 
of  Strawberries  is  stated  to  be  very  good  in  the 
Westland  and  Rhine  districts  and  in  South 
Holland,  while  reports  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  favourable.  The  prospects  of  the 
Tomato  crop  are  increasingly  good  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Cucumbers,  especially  of  those 
grown  in  the  Westland  district.  Carrots  are  very 
good  at  Hoogezand,  Gouda  and  Nymegen,  and  in 
the  Rhine  and  Westland  areas;  less  good  in  the 
western  part  of  Friesland.  The  report  on  Cauli- 
flowers and  Lettuces  is  generally  encouraging. 


Elbow  Room  on  the  Prairies. 

According  to  the  National  Resources  Intelligence 
Branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  following  farming  population  could  be 
supported  in  the  three  prairie  provinces  of 
Western  Canada: — Manitoba.  1,639,.31.3;  Saskatche- 
way,  2,319,968;  Alberta,  3,739,478— total,  7,698,759. 
This  is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  if  that  numl^er 
of  farmers  were  on  the  land  there  would  be  no 
overcrowding. — Canadian  Neu-s  Items. 

Show  Fixtures^  1920. 

July  24. — Terenure  and  Districts  Horticulture 
Society  at  Oaklands,  Rathgar.  Entries  close 
July  21.  Hon.  Sec,  A.  Phijjps,  Tymon  Lodge, 
Tallaght,  Co.  Dublin. 

Avigust  10,  11,  12. — Royal  Horticultural  and 
Arborieultural  Society,  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Premises,  Ballsbridge.  Entries  close  August  3. 
E.    Knowldin,   Secretary.   5  Moleswortli    Street. 


From  an  Allotment  Holder  (Unsolicited) 


September  20th,  1919 
Messrs  "Agos"  Ltd.  .Bimiinjiham 
Dear  Sirs.— At  the  recent  Birininsliam 
Allotment  Show  I  gained  Seven  Prizes  ; 
I  have  also  been  successful  in  two  nthcr 
shows  Wolseley  (open  classes)  August 
16th,  Three  Prizes.  East  I'.irmiii<_'liaMi. 
August  23rd,  Twelve  Prizes.  I  won  tin- 
First  Prize  at  the  Birmingham  "  Daily 
Gazette  "  Allotment  Competition  for 
the  Best  Garden  on  tlie  Baehelor"s 
Farm  AUotnients. 

This  I  owe  to  yo\ir  "  AGOS  "'  FERTI- 
LIZER Mo.  3,  forwhicl)  I  have  nothing; 
but  praise,  more  especially  docs  this 
apply  to  potatoes  and  celery,  for  whicli 
I  gave  a  thorough  test,  and,  altli<iiii;h  .■> 
trying  season,  I  have  the  best  crups  1 
have  ever  trrown.  and  I  shall  certainly 
iise  more  next  season. 

Wishing  your  products  every  success 


V  AT TH£  Bff/r/SH  /SL£S  /A/r£RN/iT/OAfAL     1:  V/XX^l.  VT    XXVlX^*prf»J 

And  the  £50"DAIi:^MIRR0*PRIZE  wcre^orilyy 


AGOS  FERTILIZERS 


AGAwsT  OVER  750,000  COM^^TYTOJtS  y/v oper/ coM/'er/r/OM 
SUITABLE  for  Hor+iculturalists.  Allotment  Assoclaliqns aaii  intending 
Prizewinners.   '     r/¥£  BEST  f'ERTfUZER  /CJVOWJ'if  TO  VS.  .' 
WEOFFER  GOOD  FERTlUZERS(wiTHiHESAiiE  BAskjin  twpton  lors  «».£8l0  0p«rton 
in  l»T  bags.cARRfACE  pa>o.bags  free  Write  for  booklet,  free  sample  a  ^uapan-^eed. 

analyses  to  AIJPS  I™  7f  St  MafUS  RCI^BIRMlNGHfirt:*!^^^^ 
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Obituary. 


MR.   WILLIAM   McGABE. 

The  death,  under  such  tragic  circumstances,  of  Mr. 
William  McCabe,  who  held  the  responsible  position 
of  gardener  and  steward  to  L.  W'aldron,  Esq., 
Marino,  Killiney,  has  removed  from  amongst  us 
a  young  man  who  was  a  bright  ornament,  in  an 
unostentatious  way,  of  the  gardening  fraternity, 
being  of  a  genial  and  imassuming  manner  and  an 
upright  and  inoffensive  disposition. 

The  writer  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  him 
fourteen  years  ago  in  one  of  the  positions  which 
he  held  as  foreman,  and  much  of  the  success 
which  attended  the  writer's  term  there  w^as  due 
largely  to  the  skill  and  resource,  which  was  every- 
wliere  evident,  of  Mr.  McCabe's  foresight. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Gardeners'  Association,  to  which  body  the  news  of 
his  untimely  death  came  as  a  great  shock,  and 
their  whole-hearted  sympathy  is  sorrowfully  ten- 
dered to  his  father,  relatives' and  others  to  whom 
our  fellow-member  had  so  endeared  himself. 

W.  F.  H. 

Winter  Vegetables* 

Most  growers  of  vegetables  understand  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  cultivation  of  winter  greens, 
and  more  especially  the  maintenance  of  a  succes- 
sion during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

Broccolis  for  winter  and  spring  use  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  to  the  varied  atmospheric  dis- 
turbances of  winter,  and  to  supply  a  household 
with  nice  Broccoli  daily  from  September  till  June 
is  a  feat  worthy  of  special  mention.  That  honour 
has  come  my  way  for  probably  the  first  time  in  my 
horticultural  career. 

The  varieties  grown  were  Self-protecting,  Autumn 
and  Winter,  Superb  Winter  White,  Snow  White, 
Drummond's  Superlative,  Drinnmond's  Mont 
Blanc,  May  Queen,  Oakenhead's  Omega,  and  a 
new  strain  claimiirg  to  possess  the  delicate  proper- 
ties of  Cauliflower  with  the  hardihood  of  Broccoli 
—viz.,  Sutton's  Peerless;  this  is  certainly  a  fine 
introduction,  and  stood  the  winter  well.  The  sow- 
ings took  place  during  April  and  May,  the  last 
sowing  taking  place  on  the  6th  May.  The  main 
crop  was  planted  on  ground  occupied  by  early 
Potatoes,  and  followed  that  crop  as  it  was  dug, 
without  further  preparation  or  manuring.  As  it 
is  my  invariable  custom  to  grow  early  Potatoes 
between  Peas,  the  batches  of  Broccoli  were  divided 
by  Peas,  and  the  spaces  vacated  by  the  Peas  were 
then  filled  by  August-sown  Cabbages.  This  system 
has  the  great  advantage  of  giving  a  maximum 
yield  and  shelter  in  early  spring  and  winter  by 
the  Peas  and  Broccoli  to  their  respective  com- 
panions— Potatoes  and  Cabbage. 

It  would  be  invidious  to  select  any  particular 
seedsman's  variety  for  special  mention,  but  it  is 
not  amiss  to  record  Mont  Blanc,  Omega,  and  Satis- 
faction as  pre-eminently  superlative  Broccolis  in 
this  garden. 

We  are  cutting  (May  24th),  and  can  do  so  for 
another  ten  days,  heads  of  great  weight  and  fine 
quality,  almost  equal  to  the  choicest  Cauliflower, 
and  the  main  crop  square  is  now  being  made  into 
Celery  trenches,  with  the  ridges  sown  in  Lettuces 
and  Kidney  Beans. 

This  system  has  been  pursued  here  more  or  less 
for  many  years,  and  it  has  the  advantages  of  keep- 
ing the  soil  perfectly  worked  with  a  minimum  of 
expenditure  and  a  maximum  yield,  while  allowing 


an  elastic  arrangement  of  routine  cropping;  for 
there  are  many  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables 
to  choose  from  as  accompanying  subjects. 

This  and  similar  systems  may  be  commended  to 
the  man  who  wishes  to  make  the  most  of  the  land 
under  his  control ;  even  if  the  produce  be  not  used 
as  a  household  vegetable,  it  is  never  wasted,  as  by 
animal  consumption  it  ultimately  reaches  the  soil 
from  which  it  was  extracted,  after  serving  the 
various  purposes  of  a  beef,  milk,  pork,  egg,  or 
chicken  supply.  A.  F.  P.,  Lota,  Cork. 

Appointments, 

Mn  W.  H.  Johns,  N^D.Hort. 

Mr  W.  H.  Johns,  N.D.Hort.,  lately  Instructor 
in  Horticulture  and  Rural  Science  in  the  Kilkenny 
and  Waterford  districts,  has  been  appointed 
County  Horticultural  Instructor  under  the  Corn- 
wall County  Council. 

Mr.  Johns  formerly  held  a  similar  post  under  the 
Belfast  Corporation,  where  he  did  notable  work  in 
forwarding  the  Allotment  movement.  Subse- 
quently he  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
School  of  Gardening  at  Meanee,  Terenure  from 
whence  he  joined  the  Department's  Staff  of  In- 
structors. 

.  Mr.  Johns  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Garden- 
ing Staff  at  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  while 


BEMTLErS  SPECIALITIES 

WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Laufn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGAryTS 
FERTILISERS 

Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
Barrovv^-on-Humber,      HULL 
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there  he  took  a  high  place  in  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  examination  for  employees  in 
Public  Parks  and  Gardens.  In  1918  he  gained  first 
place  in  the  final  examination  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  Horticulture  (Horticultural  Instruc- 
tion), and  has  consistently  maintained  his  interest 
in  the  sciences  underlying  the  practice  of  garden- 
ing. 

We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Johns  will  continue 
to  progress  in  his  new  sphere  and  will  rapidly  gain 
the  confidence  of  his  new  employers. 

We  wish  him  every  success  and  happiness,  and 
hope  that  Irish  Gardening,  which  has  frequently 
had  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  may  still  occa- 
sionally hear  from  him  in  his  home  in  the  English 
Riviera. 


The  Sweet   Pea   Annual. 

It  is  a  welcome  foretaste  of  what  we  may  expect 
during  the  coming  summer  to  see  again  the  Sweet 
Pea  Annual,  as  interesting  as  ever.  As  a  frontis- 
piece, a  beautiful  coloured  plate  of  Eawlmarl'  Pink 
creates  a  good  impression.  Thereafter  we  find 
valuable  and  interesting  articles  and  jottings  by 
well-known  growers  and  Sweet  Pea  enthusiasts 
from  many  lands.  Mr.  J.  Stevenson  writes  oi  "  A 
Feio  Besults  of  Cross-fertilizing ,"  and  we  have  a 
note   on    "  Sweet   Peas    in   America,"  followed    by 


Smith  s  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 


MARVELLOUS    INVENTION 

Nothing   like  it  ever  seen  before. 


most  valuable  information  on  "  The  Treatment  of 
Hard  Seed  with  Sulphirric  Acid,"  which  is  appar- 
ently quite  successful  when  carefully  done. 
"  Jottings  from  Scotland,"  by  John  Oguille  and 
James  Paul;  "  A  Note  from  Mavitnba,"  "  Notes 
from  Dunedin,"  and  a  "  r>ihliography  of  the  Sireet 
Pea,"  by  C.  Harman  Payne,  are  all  valuable  con- 
tributions. The  illustrations  are  many  and  fine, 
and  we  congratulate  the  Committee  and  Editor  on 
the  excellent  production  of  the  Annual. 


Motor  Legislation  Committee. 

The  Agricultural  Engineers'  Association  has 
joined  the  Motor  Legislation  Committee,  whose 
membership  now  comprises  the  following  con- 
stituent bodies: — Agents'  Section,  Ltd.;  Agricul- 
tural Engineers'  Association;  Association  of  British 
Motor  and  Allied  Manufacturers,  Ltd.;  Auto  Cycle 
Union;  Automobile  Association  and  Motor  Union; 
Cycle  and  Motor  Cycle  Manufacturers'  and  Traders' 
Union,  Ltd. ;  Institute  of  British  Carriage  Manu- 
facturers ;  Motor  Trade  Association ;  Scottish 
Motor  Trade  Association,  Ltd. ;  Society  of  Motor 
Manufacturers  and  Traders,  Ltd.  Sir  William 
Joynson-Hicks,  Bart.,  M.P.,  is  the  Chairman,  and 
Mr.  W.  Rees  Jeffreys  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the 
Committee. 
83  Pall  Mall,  S.WM,  5th  March,  1920. 


D  KILLER 


^ 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 


TESTIMONY 

Enniscorthy. 

The  Powder  Weed  Killer 
I  got  from  you  last  month 
is  the  best  1  ever  used. 

Glenellen,  Miltown 

Your  Weed  Killer  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  tried  that 
is  any  use.  Yours  never 
fails. — L.  Creaghe  Creaghe 
Howard. 


re.     Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 

All  Tins 

Free 

.     No  Ret 

urn  Empties 

PRICES  - 

I  Tin  to 

make      25   gallons 

£0     4     3 

Post       1  /- 

4  Tins 

100      „ 

0  17     0 

Box        1  /- 

8  Tins 

200      „ 

1   14     0 

Box       2 

12  Tins 

300      „ 

2     9     6 

Box       2  6 

20  Tins 

500      „ 

3  17     0 

Box       3  /6 

40  Tins 

1000     „ 

7     0     0 

Boxes,  7,'- 

4  Tins  when   mixed  with  water  will  cover  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  yards. 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  IN  USING  THE  POWDER  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  EMPTIES  TO  RETURN. 
Eight  Tins  sent  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Station  in  Ireland. 

"  Perfect "  Liquid  Weed  Killer 


PRICES 

One  Gallon  to  make  25  Gallons 

for  use. 

1  gallon 

2  gallons 

3  „ 

5    !! 

£0     4 
0      8 
0  12 
0  16 

0  ia 

3 
3 
3 
0 
3 

6   gallons     ,£130 

8       „           .     1    10     3 

10       „           .     1    16     9 

12        „          .240 

16  gallons 
18        „ 

20        .. 
40       ,. 

£2  17 
.     3     4 
.     3  10 
.     6  10 

0 
0 
0 

0 

PRICES  OF  PACKAGES. 

IRISH    AGENT— 


Drums- 
Casks  :- 


Carriage  paid  on  eight  gallons  to  Stations  in  Ireland 

4  gallons  when  mixed  will  cover  an  area  of  about  400  square  yards. 
Drums' and  Casks  charged  extra.  Full  price  allowed  for  empties  re- 
turned in   good  condition.       Carriage  paid. 

-1  gal.,  1/6;    2  gal.,  3/-;  3  gal.,  4/6;   4  gal.,  6/-;  5  gal,  7/6;  6  gal,  9/-;   8  gal.,  12/-;  10  gal.,   15/- 
-  40  gallons,  10/-.  Our  preparations  are  all  guaranteed  full  strength. 

NOTICE.— These  Preparations  are  Poisonous.         Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,   Ltd. 


D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S., 


Horticultural 
Chemist 


Telephone,  1971 


6 1  South  Great  George's  Street 

DUBLIN 


Insecticides,    Fungicides,  Fumigants,    Spraying     iVIachines,    &c. 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


D 


EPARTMENT  of  AGRICULTURE  and  TECH- 
NICAL     INSTRUCTION      FOR     IRELAND. 


TRAINING    IN— 
Agriculture,     Horticulture     and 
Creamery     Management  :  : 

Persons  who  desire  to  attend  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
above-mentioned  subjects,  to  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  1 920-2  K  should  apply  without 
delay  for  prospectuses,  &c.,  to 

THE    SECRETARY,    Department  of 
Agriculture    and  Technical   Instruction 
for  Ireland,  Upper  Merrion  St.,  Dublin 
Envelopes    nhoidd    he     mar'ked 
"  Agricultural  Branch,  Sec.  C." 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Posi     free     on     application 


W.      WELLS     &     COMPANY 

IVl  ERSTHAM,       SURREY 


CHOICE    ALPINES,     Named    Primroses,    Best 
Herbaceous.     Cheap  to  Clear — 

•' Amaranthe,"    Care    of    Irish   Gardeitiiii^,    53    Upper 
Sackville  Street,   Dublin. 


To  SEED 
MERCHANTS 


is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
hich   lends    itself   more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing    illustration    it    is    the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  illusn-afc  the 
better  tha  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for   this   purpose. 

IRI5H  PHOTO - 

DO  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


NOW    IS  THE   TIME   TO    ORDER 

KELWAYS  CKLP:BRATED  HARDY  BORDER 
PLANTS  .\ND  HYBRID  GLADIOLI,  P.EOMES, 
DELPHINIUMS,  PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES, 
IRISES,  LUPINS,  &c.,  many  of  which  can  .still  be 
planted  ;  others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper  lime  for 
planting:. 

As  our  slocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by 
the  unprecedented  rush  of  this  season,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  early  orders,  so  that  our  many 
customers  ma\-  not  be  disappointed. 

Wri/c  iiDii'  for  Price   Lis/s    lo    III,-  Retail  Plant 
Depart  incut 
KELWAY    cSc  SON,     "THE    ROYAL     HORTICUL- 
TURISTS,'    LANGPORT,     SOMERSET. 


PERPETUAL  CAKNATIONS.— 1920  Catalogue 
ready  post  free.  We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  good- 
named  varieties  in  3-inch  pots.  Our  selection, 
ready  for  bedding  out,  at  2()s.  per  doz. ;  or  larger 
size  for  earlier  results,  at  40s.  per  doz.  Package 
and  carriage  paid  anywhere  United  Kingdom. 
Cash  with  order.  YOUNG  &  CO.  (Estd.  1890), 
HATHERLEY,  CHELTENHAM.     Gold  Medallists. 

'  RlCHARDl.  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.bs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List  of  Hardy  Flower   Roots 

is  ninv  ready,  post  free 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous    Plants 
in  the  country. 

W.ARTINDALE'SSon,  Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


THEY   ARE   THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST 

.\LI.  n.Wn  MADK 

Arlistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

gitate  Quantities  and  Sizes  required,  and 

hare    "Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

urite  for  Price  List — FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal      Potteries,      Butwell,      Nottingham 


,    p-OTO    SHRfQ, 


BURNS    ON    TMt    GROUND 
NO     APPARATUS    REOOlRtO 


AUTO-SHREDS 

Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  10  Leaf- 
inining  Ma.trsots,  Mealy  liui;  and 
all  I'esls  iiifestiii.i;  Plains  under 
<  ;iass.  In  boxes  !o  fumlgatf  1,00? 
cubic  feel,  9d.  ;  2.500  cubic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  10,000  cubic  feet,  (f(  r  ordiu- 
aiy  Plants),  3/6;  10,000  cubic  fe«t 
(for  tender  foliaged  Planls),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  o'  all  vrineipal 
Seedsmen  and  Florists.     Ai  akers:— 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

HACKNEY         LONDON,       E. 


Department     of    Agriculture     and     Technical     Instruction     for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


No. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
JO. 
11. 
12. 
IS. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


P'eeding 

r  Stuffs. 


The   Warble   Fly. 

The     L'se     and     Purchase     of 

Foot   Rot   in  Sheep. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery   l.eaf-Spot  Disease   or   Blight. 

Charlock    (or   Preshaugh)    Spraying. 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy   Meadows. 

The   Tu'rnip   Fly. 

Wirewornis. 

Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calves. 

Liquid   Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion   in   Cattle. 

Prevention   of  Potato  Bliglit. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep   Scab. 

The  Uee  and   Purchase  of   Manures. 

Swine   Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf   Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care   and   Treatment  of   Premium   Bulls 

Fowl   Cholera. 

Winter   Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or 

Quarter. 
Flax   Seed. 

Poultry      Parasites — Fleas,     Mites 
Winter  Egg  Production.  rLice. 

Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

Meadow   Hay. 

Potatoes. 

Mangels. 

Oats. 

Turnips. 
Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The      Rearing      and      Management      of 

Chickens. 
"  Husk  "    or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 
Ringworm   on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant   Mite. 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry   Fattening. 
Portable'  Poultry  House. 
The   Leather- Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 


Blue 


and 


No.  53. 

„  54. 

,.  55. 

,,  56. 

„  57. 

„  58. 

„  59. 

„  60. 

„  61. 

„  62. 

,>  63. 

„  64. 

„  65. 

„  66. 

„  67. 

„  68. 

„  69. 

»  70. 


74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


Management, 
Shelter-Belt 


and 
and 


The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse. 

Out  of  I'l'int. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  of  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  Redwater  "    or    "  Blood-Murrain  "    ii 

Cattle. 
Varieties  of  Fruit   Suitable  for    Cultiva 

tion  in  Ireland. 
Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands 
Forestry  :    The  Proper  Method  of  Plant 

ing  Forest  Trees. 
Out  of  Print, 
(hit  of  Print. 
The     Prevention      of      Tuberculosis      ii 

Cattle. 
Forestry  :    Planting, 

Preservation       of 

Hedgerow  Timber. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
The      Planting     and 

Hedges. 
Some  Common    Parasites    of   the   Sheep 
Barley  Sowing. 

American    Gooseberry    Mildew. 
Scour   and   W^asting   in    Young  Cattle. 
Home   Buttermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 
Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 
Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers. 
Ensilage. 

Some    Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 
Dirty   Milk. 
Barley   Threshing. 
The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 
The   Constriiction   of  Piggeries. 
The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 
Marketing  of  Wild   Fruits. 
Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Eggs 
Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in   Poultry. 
Seaweed   as  Manure. 


Management     of 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


No.     1.  Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

2.  Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

3.  Eggs   and  Poultry. 

4.  Old   of  Print. 

5.  The  Sowing  of  Spring  W^heat  and  Oats. 

6.  W^inter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 
„       7.  Out  of  Print. 

8.  Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

9.  Out  of  Print. 

,,     10.  Pig  Feeding — Need  for  Economy. 

..     11.  Poultry    Feeding  :    The   Need    for    Eco- 

,,     12.  Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes,      fnomy. 

,,     13.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


No. 


14. 
15. 
16 
17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 

Treatment   of   Allotments  for  the   Grow- 
ing of  Vegetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 
Pollution    of    Rivers  by    Flax  Water. 
Under  Pfvision. 
Pig  Keeping. 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and   Meal. 
Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 


Copies  of  the  above  Leaflets  can  be  obtained,  FKEE  OF  CHAE6E  and  post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,' Department 
of  Acriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Upper  Merrion  Street.  Dublin.  Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 
l,e  stamped,  and  envelopes  should  be  marked   "Publications." 


IRISH    GARDENING 


.,.  :|  For  the  Finest 
!     Conservatories 


for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind- — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century^old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  -  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Enquiries  itivitcu  jui    I  inei-ie^,  J'euch  JIuuscs,  Cnudeti  Jfunwurk,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Frames,  Verandahs, 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable   Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
I?,/    A^'orivich 


Telegrams  ; 
■'BOULTOX 
NORWICH" 


London  Addre: 


Okcch    ]"icturia  Street.    E,C,  4 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 


Mosses,  &c, 


arnag-e 


Di 


Gravel  Paths 


Strength  of  most 


PliOTHOLDER 

SHOULD      SAVE      THEIR      POTATOES      BY 
SPRAYING     WITH 

Sherwin-Williams  Bordeaux  Mixture 

SUPPLIED      IN      TINS      OF      ONE      POUND      AND      UPWARDS 
FULL    PARTICULARS    FROM 


DOCKRELL,  . 


IMITED 


DUBIL.11^ 


H1lllllllllllllilllllllllllillllllllllllillllllllllllllNIII!lllllllilllilll!ll!lllil!ll[|llllllll!IIIIIJIIIIIillim 
HJIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!llllllll!lllllllllll!lllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllliilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiH 


DYOWEED 

Non-Poisonous    Powder  Weed 
Killer. 


SAFE, 

EFFECTIVE 
ECONOMICAL. 

AND 

Used  in 

powder    form 

or   so 

lution. 

PRICES 

Order 

To  make 

PostaLje 

Size 

Cals. 

Price 

Kxtra 

Dl. 

7 

3/- 

1/- 

D2. 

13 

5/- 

1/- 

D3. 

25 

7/6 

1/3 

D4. 

75 

14/6 

1/6 

1  Cwt  Kegs 

500 

70/. 

free 

2  Cwt  Kegs 

1,000 

120/- 

free 

SOX 


Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide 


IN   TABLET   FORM 
Kills    .    . 

CATERPILLARS,  GREEN- 
FLY,    SPIDERS,     BLIGHT, 

MILDEW,  'Sc,  and  other  Insect 
Pests  and  Fung'oid  Growths  on 
Fruit,  Flowers  'S?  Vegetables. 

One  hiblct  of  ^''  Sux"  Diakcs  one  gallon  <if  J nseclieide 


PRICES. 

Boxes 

Making 

Onier 

cfintainin^ 

Galls. 

Postage 

Si-"r 

'1  ablets 

Insecticiiie 

Price 

Extra 

SI. 

3 

3 

1;'- 

4d. 

S2. 

6 

6 

1/9 

6d. 

S3. 

12 

12 

3/- 

9d. 

S4. 

24 

24 

5  9 

9d. 

S5. 

48 

48 

10  6 

1   - 

S6. 

120 

120 

22  6 

free 

^        Garriagre  paid  on  Orders  of  1  cwt  Kegs  and  upwards. 


Carriag^e  paid  on  Orders  of  £1  and  upwards. 


■^  To  be  lurd  of  Seedsmen y  I ronmongeiSy  Chefiiisls,  Stores,  &c.  rr 

I   Sole  Manufacturers :    HAWKER  &  BOTWOOD,   Ltd.,    LONDON    AND  DUBLIN    | 

=  (DUBLIN    DEPOT.    17   Market  Buildings.  FADE   STREET).  = 


llllllllllllllllllllliiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir;: 


IRISH    GARDENING 


WOMEN  WORKERS 

for  the 

HOMES  of 


GIN^DF^ 


B'of  fnii  information  apply  to  SUPER- 
tNTENDENT  of  EMJOIUTION  (or 
CANADA.  11,  12,  13,  Charing  CroBS 
Loniioii.  S.W.I,  or  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Agent 
Uawiou  Street.  Dublin. 


^Guarantcstcd  Gardening- 

BEES  Ltd.  are  the  originators  of  Guarantested 
Gardening  They  supply  you  with  every- 
thing for  your  garden  ;  they  stand  by  and 
help  you  to  make  a  success  of  your  garden. 
Their  monthly  journal,  The  Busy  Bee.  is  printed 
and  published  in  the  interest  of  customers.  There 
is  nothing  like  The  Busy  Bee  in  the  whole  range 
of  jour,-alism.  There  is  nothing  that's  worth 
knowing  about  gardening,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
that  The  Busy  Bee  cannot  pass  on  to  you  when 
you  are  in  need  of  it 

Post  free  2  6  per  year 

Poultry  and  Bees 

These  paying  hobbies  and  industries  are  now 
being  treated  by  BEES  Ltd.  in  the  same 
thoroughgoing  fashion.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  in 
if    you  are  interested   in 


touch  with  BEES  Ltd. 
any  of  the  following  : — 

Flower  and  Vegetable 

Seeds 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants 
Fruit  and  Rose  Trees 
Scotch  Seed  Potatoes 
English    and    Dutch 

Bulbs 


Border  and  Rockery 
Plants 

Climbers  and  Orna- 
mental Shrubs 

Beelieepers  &  Poultry- 
keepers'  Require- 
ments 


Wri'/e  to-day  "■  Lest  you  Forget' 


»66S 

LIVERPOOL 


I  Plants 

1  must     To  Horticulturists  I 


The  two  main  elements  of  success  in 
gardening  are  proper  tillage  and 
::  intelligent   Fertilizing  .': 

Always  follow  up  your  Autumn  and 
Winter  manuring  with  a  top  dressing 
in  the  Spring  and  early  Summer  of 

itrate  of   Soda 


It  is  easily  applied — quick  in  its 
action — and  a  necessary  ingredient 
:     for  the  well-being  of  the  plant      : 


Any  of  the 

Leading 

Seedsmen 

and  Dealers 

will  supply 

it. 


CEND  for  the  Pam- 
phlets   entitled 

"  Chemical  Fertilizers 
=  in  the  Garden"  and 
=  ■'  The  Manuring  of 
=  Orchards  and  Fruit 
=  Trees,"  supplied 
^     gratis  and  post  free  by 

^  THE 

I  Chilean  Nitrate 
I      Committee 

=     25  Chichester   Street 
=  BELFAST 


Friars  Buildings.  New 

Broad  St..  LONDON, 

B.C. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiillll 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin= 


MACKENZIE  AND  MONCUR 


LIMITED 


Hothouse    Builders     and    Heatsstg     lEngineers 


TO     HIS    MAJESTY     THE     KING 


ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERS    AND     IRQNFOUNDERS 


Registered  Office  and  ^A/orks, 
Iron  Foundry 

LONDON         .... 
GLASGOW    . 


BALCARRES    STREET,    EDINBURGH 
SLATEFORD    ROAD,    EDINBURGH 
8    CAMDEN    ROAD,  N.AV. 
121     ST.    VINCENT    STREET 


HOTHOUSES,  HEATING,  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING.  IRON  FOUNDING 


Surveys    Ma  tie 


Estiiftates    Bnsi    Plans    Suppiied 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE    OF   ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 


HEATING  ENGINEERS 


Plans    and     Estimates    prepared    free 

of  cost 
Large      Catalog'iie      of      photographic 

views    of    HorticuUural    Buildings 

free  on  application 


ARL 


TON 


(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Vll 


Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 

June,  1920. 
Dkab  Sir  (or  Madam), 

In  response  to  the  appeal  to  nieiubers  earlier  ii, 
the  year,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship in  order  to  improve  the  position  of  the  Society, 
we  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  109  new  members 
were  elected  at  the  Council  meeting.  May  14th,  and 
12  new  members  at  the  meeting,  June  11th.  By  a 
resolution  of  the  Council  we  are  desired  to  tender 
grateful  acknowledgments  on  their  behalf  for  your 
valued  interest  and  help  conducing  to  this  excellent 
result,  to  which  we  would  add  the  sincere  thanks 
and  appreciation  of 

Yours  faithfully, 

Heabfokt,  Ficsideiit. 

F.  W.  Moore,  Hon   Secretary. 

P.S. — In  view  of  the  great  Show,  August  10th, 
11th,  and  12th.  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  Horse  Show,  with  the  further 
privilege  the  Council  is  now  able  to  include  in  Mr. 
E.  H.  Walpole's  kind  offer,  as  per  circular  notiino 
enclosed,  any  publicity  you  can  give  the  Society 
among  interested  friends,  to  the  end  of  their  sup- 
port by  membership  will  be  much  esteemed. 

All  particulars,  including  staiuped  post  cards  for 
nomination,  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary 

5  Molesworth  Street, 

Dublin. 

The  Council  is  very  pleased  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  members  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Arbori- 
cultural Society  of  Ireland  a  most  generous  eon- 
cession  granted  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole. 

Mr.  Walpole  offers,  for  one  year,  to  admit  all 
members,  with  some  friends,  free  to  his  beautiful 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 

Non  Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent    Syringes, 
Shading,    Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural   Fertilizer,    Lawn 
Sand, Weed  Killer,  Soil- 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 

i 

Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

Can  be  liad  from 

NURSERYMEN,    IRONMONGERS,   AND    STORES 

/'/rase  7vrile  for  Descriplivc  Lis/s. 

Sole  Proprs.  and  Mfrs., 

ABOL,   LTD.,  57    Beltring,  Paddock   Wood,  KENT. 
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Hawlmark    Seeds 


CABBAGE,     i 

\-y  (ly 

.  s. 

d.  Pkt.  s. 

d. 

Excelsior.     Extra  Early  ... 

1 

2 

0 

4 

Mileeross  Marrow.    Very  hardy 

and 

Early 

1 

(i 

U 

() 

Early  Ofi'enham 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Flower  of  Spring 

I 

-) 

0 

4 

Nonpareil 

0 

10 

0 

4 

Champion  Drumhead 

0 

8 

0 

3 

Prizewinner  Flat  Dutch  ... 

1 

0 

0 

4 

ONION. 

Ailsa  Craig 

3 

U 

1 

() 

Tripoli  Lemon  Rofca 

2 

0 

0 

8 

Tripoli  Red  Bassano 

•) 

0 

0 

8 

Tripoli  White  Mammoth 

•> 

0 

u 

8 

White  Lisbon  (Scallions) 

0 

(5 

0 

- 

LETTUCE. 

All  the  Year  Round 

1 

(_) 

0 

1 

Maximum 

1 

(J 

0 

6 

Dickson's  Hardy  White  Cos 

1 

4 

0 

G 

SEE    OUR    ILLL'SXR 

I  TED 

CATALOi 

FOR    AUTUMN    SOWING 


FLOWER   SEEDS. 

Stocks.     East      Lothian,       Purple, 
White  or  Mixed 
„      Brompton  Mixed 
Antirrhinum.  Tall,  and  Dwarf  Mixed 

„  In  Separate  Colours 

Auricula.     Dickson's  Prize 
Alyssum.      Saxatile  Yellow 
Calceolaria.      Dickson's   Prize 
Canterbury   Bells.       Rose,    White, 

Blue  or  Mixed 
Geurn.  Mrs.  Bradshaw, Double  Scarlet 
Myosotis.  (Forget-Me-N<jt)  in  variety 
Pansy.     Dickson's  Prize  I/-, 

Poppy,     Iceland.         White,   Yellow 
<  Ji'auge 
„         „      New  tiiant,  Art  Shades 
Polyanthus.    New  Giants  Mixed  ... 
Schizanthus.      Hawhnark    Hybiids 
UE,  POST    FREE    ON    APPLICATION 


Per  Packet 

s.  d.         s.  d 
0  and  I 
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"HAWLMARK  "— 61    DAWSON   STREET  :: 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


garden  at  Mount  Usher,  Eathnew,  Co.  Wicklow, 
under  the  following  eonditions  :  — 

1.  Mount  Usher  to  be  open  to  members  of  the 
R. H.S.I,  on  any  day  other  than  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  Bank  Hol'idays,  till  the  end  of  October, 
1921,  when  the  arrangement  may  either  be  can- 
celled, or  renewed,  as  decided  by  Mr.  Walpole. 

2.  Members  to  present  their  current  year's 
Membershij)  card,  and  sign  the  Visitors'  Book. 
They  are  put  on  their  honour  not  to  transfer  their 
card  to  any  other  person. 

;!.  Any  n"ieilil)er  complying  with  (2)  may  bring  in 
a  party  of  not  more  than  5  (6  including  the 
member). 

4.  There  are  certain  l)arriers  inside  tlie  garden 
to  keep  visitors  away  from  the  precincts  of  the 
house.  Visitors  will  be  expected  not  to  cross  these 
barriers,  and  in  every  way  to  treat  the  place  as  a 
private  garden  to  which  they  have  been  allowed 
access  as  a  privilege,  and  not  as  a  right. 

In  case  of  any  damage  being  done,  or  of  any 
serious  infringement  of  above  conditions,  Mr. 
Walpole  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  iuune- 
diately  terminate  this  concession. 

To  avoid  disax)pointment,  members  will  ]>lease 
note  that  they  must  produce  card  of  membership 
for  the  current  year,  on  eacli  occasion  on  which 
they  visit  Mount  Usher. 

Tlie  Council  has  already  suitably  acknowledged  to 
Mr.  Walpole  its  appreciation  of  his  kindness,  and 
conveyed  to  him  the  thanks  of  the  members. 

Training  in  Horticulture^  &c. 

Attkntion  is  directed  to  the  announcement  in  our 
advertising  columns  relative  to  courses  of  train- 
ing in  Horticulture  to  be  held  during  the  year 
1920-21  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Horticultural  School  attached  to  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  Dublin,  will  be 
open  to  two  classes  of  resident  students — viz.,  (1) 
Horticultural  Instructors  in  Training,  and  (2) 
Apprentices.  No  applicant  will  be  eligible  for  ad- 
mission to  the  first-mentioned  course  who  has  not 
had  from  5  to  7  years'  continuous  experience  of 
gardening.  Applicants  for  admission  as  appren- 
tices will  not  be  required  to  have  had  any  special 
experience  of  this  nature. 

Students  admitted  as  Horticultural  Instructors 
in  Training  will   receive  an  allowance  of  10s.  per 


week,  and  be  provided  with  board  and  residence  at 
the  College.  Apprentices  will  be  provided  with 
board  and  residence  at  the  College,  and  will,  after 
some  months'  training,  be  eligible  to  receive,  in 
addition,  an  allowance  of  5s.  per  week. 

The  course  for  Horticultural  Instructors  in 
Training  will  provide  facilities  for  the  study  of  the 
sciences  bearing  on  Horticulture.  Indoor  instruc- 
tion will  be  supplemented  l)y  work  in  garden  and 
orchard,  special  attention  ))eing  devoted  to  fruits, 
vegetables,  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests.  In  the 
case  of  the  apprentices,  outdoor  instruction  will  l)e 
supplemented  by  special  classes  designed  to  enable 
an  apprentice  to  luiderstand  the  principles  under- 
lying Horticultural  practice. 

Arrangements  have  also  been  made  for  a  course 
of  instruction  for  non-resident  pupils,  open  to  both 
male  and  female  students.  These  students  will  be 
required  to  take  part  for  seven  or  eight  hours  daily 


Wheeler's    Pedigree   Seeds 

FOR    PRESENT    SOWING 

Full  Descriptive  List  free  on  application. 

Wholesale  prices  quoted  on  request  to  Allotment 

Societies,  Market  Growers,  etc. 

Specialities  :  — 

CABBAGE 

Wheeler's  Imperial  Improved,  1  3  per  oz. 

Bi'st:   tor  earliest  euttiiij:. 

Wheeler's  Dreadnought,  1-  per  oz. 

Best  for  general  use. 

Wheeler's  All-heart,  1/-  per  oz. 

Best  large  hearting  variety. 


"  Wheeler's  Imperial  I  have  been  cutting  since  beuinninLT 
of  May,  wnd  to  my  uiiud  they  are  very  valuable  as  eaily  ana- 
pact  C'abbaf;es  and  a  most  Welcome  addition  to  our  Spring' 
Vegetables."  — Mr.  J  Banting:,  Head  Gardener  to  The  Kight 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  IJucie. 

"  Wheeler's  Imperial  is  a  real  good  thingr,  every  plant 
came  true,  not  one  bolted,  and  eacli  is  of  a  nice  conical  sh-ipe." 
-  Mr.  T.  Arnold,  Head  Gardener  to  The  Right  Hon  Earl 
Bathurst. 

J.  C.    Wheeler    &    Son,    Ltd. 

Seed   Growers,    &c.,  GLOUCESTER. 


achieve   best  results 
USE 


^^ 


v)^ 


Our  Vine, 
Plant  and  Vegetable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
dressing  Manure,  ar»  ever  increasing 
in  public  favour— they  embody  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  vigorouB,   healthy,  and 
fruitful  growtli.     Write  for  ow  booklM-^ost  free  on  request. 
Vine,  Plant&VegetableManure:— 1121bs.,  30/-;  56  lbs.,  16/-;  28lbs.,9_-;  14  lbs., 
8  -  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  Uniud  Kingdom. 
Speolal  Top  dressing  Manure  :-56 lbs.,  18/6  j    28  lbs.,  10-;   14  lbs.,  6-;  7  lbs.,  3  6;    tins,  i - 
Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Xttraomrnen  everywhere,  or  from  Sole  Makers 

WlVIc  .THOIVISON     &     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 
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BEMTLErS  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 
FERTILISERS 

Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
Barrow-on-Humber,     HULL 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating-  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street.  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.3.  Wire,  Gray,  201, 
Western,    London.       Telephone  ;     Western,   201. 

^Illllllllllll!llll!llll!l!llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllilg 

I  Fruit  PrcscrvingiBottlcs  | 

Economise     sugar,  and  ^ 

use    up    all    sniallj  fruit  —. 

Bottles    and  Fittings   % 

Large  Stocks.  —. 


Chip  Baskets,        ^ 
Punnets  e 

Fruit  Trays,  &c.        = 


Thos.  McKenzie  &  Sons,  Ltd.    = 

Great  Brunswick  St.,  Dublin     S 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuablt 
ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing and  dipping.  It  destroys  alt  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  an^ 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,  1/4;  pint,  2/3;  quart,  3/9;  hall-gallon,  6/-;  gaJlon, 

11/-;  five  gallons,  36/-;  ten  gallons,  62/6;  twenty  gallons,  120/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  80  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  Generiil  Fertilising  Properties  an«l  Staying  Powers 

Analysis  on  Application 

SolJ  in  Tins,  9d,.  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   in  Bulk. 

For  Fumisating  in  Greenhouses. 

•'LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No;  62,697 

Todeatroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Oon*  ealy  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  mo«t  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    1,000  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

For  small  g^reenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1/3    each. 

For     a    well   secured   house   of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 


No. 
No. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  i»  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  on*  tia 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  onee  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tiai,  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  e>»ck  ;   Bags,  \  ewt.,  11/- j  \  ewt.,  21/- 
I  ewt.,  39/- 


ELLIOTT'S 

SUMMER     CLOUD" 


SHADING 


Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  genuine  original  and  improved  article) 

For  Greeahiu'^e*.     A  p'easant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  pacicets,  1  /6  for  i©»  fen  of  glass,  and  4/-  eack  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    6    Co.,    Limited 

VierchMts  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  SeeJsraen  and  Florists' 
Sunilri&s  aad  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Fr«e  ef  Doty,  for  AgriciiUurti 
and  H^irticultural   Purposes. 

To  be  obtatoed  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries. 
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in  nil  the  operations  carried  out  in  the  CoHege 
<,'ardens.  They  will,  in  addition,  receive  class-room 
iiistiuction  in  the  sciences  bearing  on  gardening 
operations.  No  reiunneration  will  he  allowed  in  the 
case  of  these  extern  students.  Tlic  instruction  will 
he  provided  free. 

Tlif  i).'i)aiHiiont  also  offer  valuable  scholarships 
in  Honicultiirc,  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Dublin.  The  scholarships  are  renewable 
for  a  total  course  of  four  years,  and  eiuible  the 
holders  to  obtain,  free  of  cost,  the  most  advanced 
technical  and  scientific  training. 

Early  Peas  in  Wisley. 

The  trials  of  these  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Wisley  were  at  their  best  in 
1lie  middle  of  ,hme.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
stocks  were  grown,  and  afforded  an  excellent 
(ij)portunity  of  coin])aring  the  relative  earliness, 
growth,  and  characteristics  of  the  vniions  Peas  now 
ulTered  for  early  croi)s. 

Primula  helodoxa 

Primttla  helodoxa  stands  ."^  to  4  feet  high,  of  Z*. 
pill renileiifd  h;d)it,  with  whorls  of  neat,  clear, 
yellow  flowers.  It  likes  a  damp  place.  The  stock 
of  this  plant  at  Donard  Nurseries  is  exceptionally 
well  grown,  and  shows  what  a  fine  plant  this  can 
l)e  under  siiitable  conditions. 

Horticulture  in  Parliament. 

A  STRONG  and  influential  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Rupert 
Gwynne,  M.P.,  has  recently  been  formed  to  guard 
and  watch  over  all  the  interests  of  Horticulturists 
ill  general. 

Til  is  important  step  has  been  successfully  organ- 
ised by  the  Chamber  of  Horticulture,  of  18  Bedford 
Square,  W.C.  1,  who,  although  a  comparatively 
young  organisation,  has  already  obtained  many 
concessions  in  favour  of  those  whose  livelihood  is 
linked  up  with  the  Horticultural  world,  and  has 
;dso  been  the  means  of  keeping  before  the  authori- 
ties the  just  claims  of  those  engaged  in  this  essen- 
tial industry. 

Amongst  those  who  are  already  serving  on  this 
new  Parliamentary  Committee  may  be  mentioned 
the  names  of  : — Rupert  S.  Gwynne,  M.P.,  East- 
bourne; Major  S.  Steel,  M.P.,  Ashford,  Kent; 
Ronald  McNeill,  M.P.,  Canterbury;  Major  G.  H. 
Wheeler,  M.P.,  Faversham;  Commander  C. 
Eellairs.    M.P.,    Maidstone;    Colonel    H.    Spender- 


Clay,  M.P.,  Tonbridge,  Kent;  Earl  Winterton; 
M.P.,  Worthing;  Sir  Philip  Pilditch.  M.P.,  Spel- 
thorne;  U.-Col.  G.  L.  Coiirthope,  M.P.,  Rye;  Lt.- 
Col.  G.  I)alrym])le  White.  M.P..  S()uth])ort;  Right 
Hon.  E.  G.  'I'rctvinan.  M.P..  Chelmsford;  H.  li. 
Betterton,  M.P.,  Riishcliffe;  H.  S.  Caiitley,  M.P., 
East  Grinstead;  Commander  B.  M.  Jiyres  Monsell, 
M.P.,  Evesham;  Major  R.  Glyii,  M.P.,  Clack- 
mannan; Colonel  C,  R.  Burn,  M.P.,  Torquay; 
M.  G.  Townley,  M.P.,  Bedford;  Major  Clive 
Morrison  Bell,  M.P.,  Honiton;  Sir  Charles 
Hansom,  M.P.,  Bodmin;  Ijt. -Commander  Charles 
Williams,  M.P.,  Tavistock;  G.  F.  Hohler,  K.C., 
M.P.,  Gillingham;  Sir  Clifford  .1.  Cory.  M.P.,  St. 
Ives. 

Tt  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  above  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  after  the  next  meeting, 
hut  in  the  meantime  Horticulturists  of  every  class 
may  at  last  teel  satisfied  that,  owing  to  the  action 
of  the  Chamher,  their  interests  are  being  carefully 
guarded  and  ()reseived  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Correspondence 

Weinmannia  trichosphrma. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  a  statement 
in  the  very  interesting  account  of  trees  and  shrubs 
at  Rostrevor.  which  appears  in  your  issue  of  June, 
page  82.  Weinmavnia  trichosperma  is  not  a  native 
of  New  Zealand  but  of  Chile.  It  differs  very  much 
in  appearance  from  W.  racemosa.  its  New  Zealand 
relative,  the  leaves  being  pinnate,  and  the  joints 
of  the  petiole  are  furnished  with  rounded  wings. 
A  plate  of  TT'.  tricliosp/erma  may  be  seen  in  Cavan- 
illes's  Icones,  t.  567.  According  to  Cunningham, 
the  plant  is  common  in  the  island  of  Chile,  where 
it  grows  to  the  size  of  a  low  tree.  It  appears  to  be 
hardy,  at  any  rate  in  the  milder  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  Zero. 

Show  Fixtures,  1920. 

July  24. — Terenure  and  Districts  Horticulture  Society 
at  Oaklands,  Katlitjar.  Entries  close  July  21.  Hon. 
Sec,  A.   Phipps,  Tynion  Lodge,  Tallaght,  Co.  Dublin. 

July  29,  30,— Ulster  Horticultural  Society  and  The  Irish 
Rose  and  Floral  Society,  at  Botanic  Park,  Belfast. 
Entries  close  July  22.  J.  MacBride,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
1  Adelaide  Street,  Belfast. 

August  10,  11,  12. — Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society,  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Premises,  Ballsbridge. 
Entries  close  August  3.  E.  Knowklin,  Secretary, 
5  Molesworth  Street. 


From  an  Allotment  Holder  (Unsolicited) 


September  2nTH,  1919 
Messrs  "Agos"  Ltd. .Birmingham 
Pear  Sirs. — At  the  recent  Birmingham 
Allotment  Show  I  grained  Seven  Prizes  ; 
1  liave  also  been  successful  in  two  other 
shows —AVolseley  (open  classes)  Augrust 
16th,  Three  Prizes,  East  Birmingham, 
August  23rd,  Twelve  Prizes.  1  won  the 
First  Prize  at  the  Birming-ham  "  Daily 
Gazette  "Allotment  Competition  for 
the  Best  Garden  on  the  Bachelor's 
Farm  Allotments. 

This  I  owe  to  vour  "  AGOS  "  FERTI- 
IZER  No.  3,  for  which  I  have  nothing 
but  praise,  more  especially  dues  tliis 
apply  to  potatoes  and  celery,  for  which 
I  gave  a  thorough  test,  and,  although  a 
trying  season,  I  have  the  best  crops  I 
have  ever  grown,  and  1  sh<all  certainly 
use  more  next  season. 

Wishing  your  products  every  succes  : 


.'pIERRST  PrIZB  fe>^t6r^  piYf  alV^ 

And  the  £5tf  DAU^  MlRIIttt^  >«rere%oii  by 


AGOS  FERTILIZERS 


AGAif^sT  OVER  750PQ0  COMPETITORS  //vo/v^Arcawyr/r/<?// 
SUITABLE  for  Horticulturalists.  Allotment  Associations  &  all  int^Hdinq 
Prize  Winnie  PS .   >     TM£  BESt  /=^£/rTfLiZ£R  JC/^OIVAf  TO  US. '  ' 
WE  OFFER  GOOD  FERTri.lZERS;(wiTHTHE  same  base)  i n  two  tpii  lot's  «o«£8l0  0perton 
inlcNT  bdqs.cARRrACEPAip. BAGS  FREE  Writefor  booklet ;fpee  sample  a  guaranteeid 

artaluses  fpJUJOS  fe  7a  5t  MaPliS  Ro^ 


Royal  Horticttltmal  &  Arboricaltural  Society  of  Ireland 
GREAT 

Autumn  Show 

IN    CONJUNCTION    WITH    THE 

Royal  Dublin  Society's  Horse  Show 

Ballsbridge,   August   10,   11,   12,  1920 


SCHEDULES   AXD   ALL    PARTICULARS   FROM— 

E.  KNOWLDIN,  SezrtUry, 

The  Society's  Offices, 

5  Molesworth  St.,  DUBLIN 


110  Classes 


INCLUDING 


Special  Open 
Classes,  Trade 
Classes,  and 
Plotholders" 
Section  for 
Vegetables       :: 

Eii/rics    r/csc    Tuesday. 
A  I/O  us/  J n/ 


Early       application       for 
Trade  space  is  requested 


An  attractive  programme 
with  liberal  prizes. 


-J' 


^IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^ 

1  Ulster  Horticultural  Society   "llX^^^   I 

=  THE     IRISH     ROSE     AND     FLORAL     SOCIETY  = 


Annual    Summer    Shov^ 

In  BOTANIC  PARK,  BELFAST,   on   29th  &  30th  JULY 


CUPS,     PLATE     AND     VALUABLE     MONEY     PRIZES 

Entries    c/osc    J2nd  July 


=       /^,/£r  .S'r//(Y////r.v  w.,_i'/><' 'V;A//,7rt/ ./>-');//— J.  MacBRIDE,  Secretary,    i   Adelaide  Street,  BELFAST       = 

iTiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiJJiiin 


Terenure    and    Districts     Horticultural     Society 

THE    ANNUAL     SHOW 


The  Band  of  the  Com' 
rades  of  the  Great  War 
will  play  during  the 
afternoon. 


WILL    BE    HELD    0\ 


SATURDAY,  24th  JULY,  1920' 

A  r 

OAKLAND        ::        ::        RATHGAR 

By  kind  invita.tion  of  C.  Wisdom  Hei.v,   Esq.,  ].v. 
The    Pleasure    Grounds    m>i\\\    be    open    to   Visitors 


THE  SHO  W  WILL 
OPEX  AT  2  Q  /,. ,„. 


Sr/wtiulfs  may  be  had  from 

A.  PHIPPS,  Hon^Sec. 
Tymon     Lodge,    Tallaght 

Entries  dose  Wed..  Jul;/  2lst. 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


Vegetable  Recipes,  &c. 


Pea  Soup. — Tak( 
l)reparing    Peas 


whatever   shells   are  over   after 

,  . -^ e.    - -"-   '-■'   tlie   table.        Boil   tor   several 

hours,  keeping  the  shells  well  covered  with  water, 
in  \vhich  a  piece  of  Sage,  Thyme,  and  Mint  must 
hoil  at  the  same  time;  also  a  good  share  of  Carrots 
and  Leeks,  some  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  as 
many  peeled  potatoes  as  will  slightly  thicken  the 
soup.     Pass  through  a  colander  and  serve. 

Vegetable  and  Marrow  Soup. — Fry  some  sliced 
■Onion  in  a  little  butter,  margarine,  or  dripping; 
add  Hlbs.  of  Vegetable  Marrow,  cut  into  small 
I)ieces,  and  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  and  sufficient 
water  to  stew  the  fried  vegetables  until  soft.  Then 
pass  all  through  a  colander,  add  1  quart  of  milk — 
less  or  more  may  be  used — bring  to  the  boil  and 
thicken  with  a  little  blended  flour  to  the  consist- 
ency of  cream. 

Mushroom  Soui>.— Take  1  lb.  or  more  of  fresh 
mushrooms;  boil  in  2  to  ;{  pints  of  milk;  add  pepper 
and  salt  and  a  piece  of  butter,  about  the  size  of  a 


walnut.  Also  add  a  little  cream,  if  possible. 
Thicken  slightly  with  well-blended  cornflour  or 
other  Hour,  and  stiain  before  serviu". 


The  Minister  of  Agriculture,  i^ord  J>ee  of  Faieham, 
has  appointed  Mr.  V.  J.  Lobjoit,  O.B.E.,  F.R.H.S., 
to  be  Controller  of  Horticulture  (unpaid)  at  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Ministry. 

Mr.  Lobjoit  is  President-Elect  of  the  Chamber  of 
Horticulture;  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Com- 
mittee, the  Small  Holdings  Conunittee,  and  the 
Agricultural  Education  Committee  of  the  Middle- 
sex County  Council,  of  which  he  is  also  an 
Alderman;  Chairman  of  the  Market  Gardening, 
Fruit-growing,  and  Hop  Conunittee  of  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture;  Examiner  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society;  and  Member  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Advisory  Conunittee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Jjobjoit  is  also  a  well-known 
writer  on  Horticultural  subjects,  and  has  a  life-long 
practical  experience  of  market  gardening  on  a  large 
scale. 

Ministry  of  Agriciiltui'e  and   Fisbei-ies, 
11///   .fiinr,   1920. 


Smith  s  "Perfect" 
Patent    Powder 

MARVELLOUS    INVENTION  e^ 

Nothing   like  it  ever  seen  before.     Soluble  in  Cold  Water. 


KILLER 


MOST    EFFECTIVE 


TESTIMONY 

Enniscorthy. 

The  Powder  Weed  Killer 
1  got  from  you  last  month 
is  the  best  I  ever  used. 


Glenellen,  Miltown 

Your  Weed  Killer  is  the 
only  one  I  ever  tried  that 
is  any  use.  Yours  never 
fails. —  L.  Creaghe  Creache 
Howard. 


All  Tins 

Free 

.     No  Return  Empties 

PRICES  - 

£0     4     3 

Post       1  /- 

0  17    0 

Box        1  /- 

1   14     0 

Box        2 

2     9     6 

Box       2   6 

3  17     0 

Box       3  /6 

7     0     0 

Boxes,  7/- 

I   Tin  to  make      25    gallons 

4  Tins         „  100      „ 

8  Tins         „  200       ., 

1 2  Tins         „  300      „ 

20  Tins        „  500      „ 

40  Tins         „         1000      „ 

4  Tins  when    mixed  with  water  -will   cover  an  area  of  about  400  sq.  yards. 
ONE  ADVANTAGE  IN  USING  THE  POWDER  IS  THAT  THERE  ARE  NO  EMPTIES  TO  RETURN. 
Eight  Tins  sent  Carriage   Paid  to  any  Station   in   Ireland. 

''  Perfect  '^  Liquid  Weed  Killer 


PRICES 

One  Gallon  to  make  25  Ga 

Ions 

for  use. 

1  gallon 

2  gallons 

3  „ 

4  „ 

5  „ 

£0     4 
0     8 
0  12 
0  16 
0   19 

3 
3 
3 
0 
3 

6   gallons     .  £1      3 

8       „           .     1    10 

10       .,           .1    16 

12        „           .24 

0 
3 
9 
0 

16  gallons 
18        .. 
20        ,. 
40        „ 

£2  17 

.     3     4 

3  10 

6  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Carriage  paid  on  eight  gallons  to  Stations  in  Ireland 


4  gallons  when  mixed  will  cover  an  area  of  about  400  square  yards. 
Drums  and  Casks  charged  extra.  Full  price  allowed  for  empties  re- 
turned in   good  condition.       Carriage  paid. 

PRICES  OF  PACKAGES.     Drums— 1  gal.,  1/6  ;    2  gal.,  3/- ;    3gal.,4/6;    4gal.,  6/-;   5gal.,7/6;    6gal,9/-;    8gal.,  12/-;   10  gal.,    15/- 

Casks  r —  40  gallons,  10/-.  Our  preparations  are  all  guaranteed  full  strength. 

IRISH     AGENT —  NOTICE.— These  Preparations  are  Poisonous.         Sole  Proprietors,  MARK  SMITH,   Ltd. 


D.  M.  WATSON,  M.P.S., "", 


Telephone,  1971 


rticultural 
Chemist 


6 1  South  Great  George's  Street 

DUBLIN 


Insecticides,    Fungicides,  Fumigants,    Spraying     iVlachines,    &c. 


Miscellaneous   Section. 


D 


EPARTMENT  ok  AGRICULTURE  and  TECH- 
NICAL     INSTRUCTION      FOR     IRELAND- 


TRAINING     IN— 
Agriculture,     Horticulture     and 
Creamery    Management  :  : 


Persons  who  desire  to  attend  any  of  the  courses  in  the 
above-mentioned  subjects,  to  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  1920  21,  should  apply  without 
delay  for  prospectuses,  &c.,  to 

THE    SECRETARY,    Department   of 
Agriculture    and  Technical  Instruction 
for  Ireland,  Upper  Merrion  St.,  Dubhn 
Envelopes    should    be    marked. 
"Agricultural  Branch,  See.  C" 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  for  Ireland. 


VACANCIES  FOR  ITINERANT  INSTRUCTORS  IN 
POULTRY-KEEPING     AND     BUTTER-MAKING. 


A  LIMITED  number  of  Scholarships  entitling  the 
liolders  to  free  training  in  Poultry-keeping  and 
Butter-making,  with  free  board  and  residence,  for 
one  year,  at  the  Munster  Institute,  Cork,  or  the 
Ulster  Dairy  School,  Cookstown,  are  offered  for 
competition. 

Students  obtaining  these  Scholarships  will  be  on 
probation  for  the  first  term  (of  three  months), 
during  whicli  period  they  will  have  to  take  part  in 
all  classes  of  work  included  in  the  general  course 
of  training  at  the  institution  to  whicli  they  are 
assigned.  Scholarship  holders  who  are  retained 
after  the  first  term  will  specialise  in  Poultry-keep- 
ing and  Butter-making. 

These  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  result 
of  an  examination  which  will  be  held  by  the  De- 
partment early  in  September  next.  The  course  will 
open  on  the  5th  October  next. 

The  Scholarships  are  being  offered  v/ith  a  view 
to  enabling  young,  educated  women,  who  have  an 
interest  in  Poultry-keeping  and  Butter-making,  to 
obtain,  by  means  of  the  course  of  training  provided, 
the  Cjualiflcations  necessary  to  fill  vacancies,  which 
occur  annually,  for  Instructors  in  these  subjects. 

Applications  to  compete  for  these  Scholarships 
should  be  made  on  the  form  prescribed,  copies  of 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 
Ireland,  I'pper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin. 

The  latest  date  for  making  application  is  the  Htli 
August,  1920. 


RICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.bs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,   DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


NOW  IS   THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 

KELWAY'S  CELEBRATED  HARDY  PLANTF5 
AND  HY^BRID  GLADIOLI,  PEONIES,  DEL- 
PHINIUMS, PYRETHRUMS,  PHLOXES,  IRISES 
LUPINS,  &c'.,  many  of  which  can  now  bo  planted; 
others  will  be  sent  at  the  proper  time  for  planting. 
As  our  stocks  have  been  considerably  depleted  by 
the  uniprecedented  rush  of  last  season,  we  shall  bo 
glad  to  receive  orders,  so  that  our  many  customers 
may  not  bo  disappointed. 

Write  nou!  for  Price  List  to  the   Retai]  Plant  ]>rp1., 

KELWAY  &  SON, 

The    Royali   Horticulturists, 
LANGPORT,    SOMERSET. 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/     free     ofi     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COIVIPANY 

IVI  ERST  HAM,       SURREY 


FRUIT  FARM  AND  RESIDENCE  FOR  SALE. 
comprising  42  acres  of  land,  20  of  which  are 
in  fruit,  situated  in  famous  fruit-growing 
district.  Ideal  conditions  for  rock  and  water 
gardening  round  house.  A  working  water  mill  in- 
clucled,  the  whole  making  a  money-making  little 
property,  1^  miles  from  railway  station.  Full  par- 
ticulars from  J.  D.  P.\LMER,  Catherine  Street, 
Waterford. 


THEY   ARE   THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST 

ALL  HAND  MADE 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

state  Quantities  and  Si^es  required,  and 

hare    "Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

twite  jor  Price  List — FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal     Potteries,     Bulwel',     Nottingham 


BURNS  ON "the    ground. 
NO    APPARATUS   REQUIRCO 


AUTO-SHREDS 

Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  Leaf- 
minliig  MaggQiis,  Mealy  Bug  and 
all  Pests  infesting  Plants  xmdei- 
Glass.  In  boxes  to  furaigate  1,00? 
cubic  feet,  9d.  ;  2,500  cubic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  10,000  cubic  feet  (fc  r  ordin- 
ary Plants),  3/8  ;  10,000  cubic  fe»t 
(for  tender  foliaged  Pla)its),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  of  all  vrineipal 
Seedsmen  and  Florists.     M  akers : — 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

HACKNEY.       LONDON,       E. 


Department     of    Agriculture     and     Technical     Instruction     for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


No. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
G. 
7. 
8. 

y. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
1«. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


The  Warble   Fly. 

The     Use     and     Purchase     of     Feeding 

Foot   Rot  in  Sheep.  [Stuffs. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leaf-Spot  Disease    or   Blight. 

Charlock    (or   Preshaugh)    Spraying. 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy   Meadows. 

The  Turnip  Fly. 

Wirevv'orms. 

Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calves. 

Liquid   Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion    in    Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep   Scab. 

The  Use  and   Purchase  of  Manures. 

Swine   Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf   Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care   and   Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 

Fowl   Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or      Blue 

Quarter. 
Flax   Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas,     Mites,     and 
Winter  Egg   Production.  [Lice. 

Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

,,  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  ,,  Mangels. 

„  „  Oats. 

Turnips. 
Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The      Rearing      and      Management     of 

Chickens. 
"  Hu.'^k  "   or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant   Mite. 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry   Fattening. 
Portal)le    Poultry  House. 
The   Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 


No.  53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 

67. 
68. 
69. 


71. 

72. 
73. 

74. 
75. 
76. 


79. 
80. 
81. 

82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


The  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse. 

(Jut  of  Flint. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  of  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  Redwater  "  or  "  Blood-Murrain  "  in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit  Sviitable  for  Cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :  The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  in 
Cattle. 


Management, 
Shelter-Belt 


and 
and 


Management     of 


Forestry  :    Planting, 

Preservation       of 

Hedgerow   Timber. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
The      Planting     and 

Hedges. 
Some  Common    Parasites    of   the  Sheep. 
Barley  Sowing. 

American    Gooseberry   Mildew. 
Scour   and   Wasting   in    Young  Cattle. 
Home   Buttermaking. 
The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 
Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 
Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 
Cultivation  of  Osiers. 
Ensilage. 

Some    Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 
Dirty   Milk. 
Barley  Threshing. 
The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 
The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 
The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 
Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 
Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 
Marketing  of  Wild  Fruits. 
Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Egga. 
Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 
Seaweed   as  Manure. 


SPECIAL    LEAFLETS 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Print. 

Pig  Feeding — Need  for  Economy. 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The   Need    for    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes,      [nomy. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


No.     1.     Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock.       No. 

2 

]',  3. 

,,  4. 

.,  5. 

,,  6. 
7. 

„  8. 

„  9. 

,.  10. 

,.  11. 

„  12. 

„  13. 

Copies  of  the  above  Leaflets  can  be  obtained,  FREE  OF  CHAKGE  and 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Upper  Menion  Street, 
he  stamped,  and  envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications."' 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 

Treatment    of   Allotments  for  the   Grow- 
ing  of  Vegetables. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 
Pollution    of    Rivers  by    Flax  Water. 
Under  Be  vision. 
Pig  Keeping. 

Palm   Nut  Cake  and    Meal. 
Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 

post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Department 
Dublin.      Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 


IRISH    GARDENING 


111 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 


— for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices* 


Enquiries  iiivilca  for  I'inerics,  J'eac/i  /Joust's,  Gu/cicn  /nju7i'o/-^,  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Frames,  Verandahs, 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable   Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
Sgi'  Norwich 


Telegrams  : 
'BOULTOX 
NOR  WICH ' 


London-  Address:    i]S-7  Queen-    Victoria  Street,    E,C.  4 


Sivy 


\ 


After 

Harvest 

there 

comes 

Wealth 

in 


G1N/4DPt 


For  full  information  apply  to  SUPER. 
INTENDENT  of  EM JG RATION  for 
CANADA  11  12,  13,  Charing  Cross 
Lontlon,  S.W.I,  or  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Emigration  Agent  44 
Dawson  Street.  Dublin. 


^Guarantcstcd  Gardenings 

BEES  Ltd.  are  the  originators  of  Guarantested 
Gardening.  They  supply  you  with  every- 
thing for  your  garden  ;  they  stand  by  and 
help  you  to  make  a  success  of  your  garden. 
Their  monthly  journal,  The  Busy  Bee,  is  printed 
and  published  in  the  interest  of  customers.  There 
is  nothing  like  The  Busy  Bee  in  the  whole  range 
of  journalism.  There  is  nothing  that's  worth 
knowing  about  gardening,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
that  The  Busy  Bee  cannot  pass  on  to  you  when 
you  are  in  need  of  it 

Post  free  26  per  year 

Poultry  and  Bees 

These  paying  hobbies  and  industries  are  now 
being  treated  by  BEES  Ltd.  in  the  same 
thoroughgoing  fashion.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  in 
touch  with  BEES  Ltd.  if  you  are  interested  in 
any  of  the  following  : — 


Flower  and  Vegetable 

Seeds 
Hardy  Perennial  Plants 
Fruit  and  Rose  Trees 
Scotch  Seed  Potatoes 
English    and    Dutch 

Bulbs 


Border  and  Rockery 
Plants 

Climbers  and  Orna- 
mental Shrubs 

Beekeepers  &  Poultry- 
keepers'  Require- 
ments 


Write  to-day  '■^  Lest  you  Forget" 


Y  Yiri^f\T\/^/\f 


ZIE  AND  MONGUR 


LIIVIITED 


Hothouse    Builders     and    Heating     l^ngineers 


TO     HIS     MAJESTY     THE     KING 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRQNFOUNDERS 


Registered  Office  and  W^orks, 
Iron  Foundry 

LONDON         .... 
GLASGOW    . 


HOTHOUSES,  H 
LIGHTING,  I 

Surveys    Ma  die 


BALCARRES    STREET,    EDINBURGH 
SLATEFORD    ROAD,    EDINBURGH 
8    CAMDEN    ROAD,  N.V/. 
121     ST.    VINC£.NT    STREET 

;ating,  electric 

tON  FOUNDING 

Estimates    and    Plans    Supplied 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF  ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


I     Plans    and    Estimates    prepared    free 
of  cost 
Large      Catalogue      of      photographic 
views    of   Horticultural    Buildings 
free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 
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Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society  of  Ireland. 

The  muiithly  meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  at 
the  Society's  Offices,  5  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin, 
on  the  9th  inst..  Dr.  R.  T.   Harris  presiding. 

Judges  were  appointed  and  other  matters  dealt 
with  for  the  Autumn  Exhibition,  to  be  held 
August  10,  11,  12,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  Horse  Show,  at  Ballsbridge. 
Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mrs. 
George  Mitchell,  Ardlui,  Blackrock.  ior_",The 
Tully  Cup,"  won  out  by  her  in  1913,  and  re- 
presented by  her  for  future  competition;  to  Mr. 
Jas.  I'den  (Messrs.  Fletcher,  Sons  &  Co.,  Cor- 
poration Fruit  Market,  Dublin),  for  further  cash 
prizes  offered  by  him  in  the  Apple  Packing  Classes 
at  the  coming  Winter  Fruit  Show;  and  to  Messrs. 
Chas.  Ramsay  &  Son,  for  a  collection  of  Violas 
from  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Ballsljridge,  exhibited 
at  the   meeting. 


Vacancies  for  Itinerant  Instructors  in  Poultry- 
keeping  and  Butter-making, 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  announcement  in  our 
advertising  cohnnns  relative  to  a  special  course 
of  training  to  be  held  at  the  Minister  Institute, 
Cork,  or  the  Ulster  Dany  School,  Cookstown,  with 
a  view  to  enabling  applicants  to  qualify  for  em- 
ployment  in  the  above-mentioned  jjositions. 
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POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non  Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul- 
tural Fertilizer,  Lawn 
Sand,Weed  Killer,  Soil 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 


Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

Can  be  had  from 

NURSERYMEN,    IRONMONGERS,   AND    STORES 

ricnse  -,v>-i/e  for  Descriptive  Lists. 

Sole  Proprs.  and  Mfrs., 

ABOL,  LTD.,  57   Beltring,  Paddock   Wood,   KENT. 
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Hawlmark    Seeds 


FOR    AUTUMN    SOWING 


D 


D 


CABBAGE. 

Per  oz 

.s. 

d.  Pkt.s. 

d 

Excelsior.     Extra  Early  ... 

1 

■T 

0 

4 

Milecross  Marrow.    Veiy  hardy 

and 

Early               

1 

6 

0 

6 

Early  OfPenham 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Flower  of  Spring 

1 

2 

0 

4 

Nonpareil 

0 

10 

0 

4 

Champion  Drumhead 

0 

8 

0 

3 

Prizewinner  Flat  Dutch  ... 

1 

0 

0 

4 

ONION, 

Ailsa  Craig 

3 

u 

.  1 

0 

Tripoli  Lemon  Rocca 

2 

0 

0 

s 

Tripoli  Red  Bassano 

2 

0 

0 

s 

Tripoli  White  Mammoth 

■> 

0 

0 

8 

White  Lisbon  (Scallions) 

U 

(i 

0 

.) 

LETTUCE. 

All  the  Year  Round 

1 

0 

0 

4 

Maximum 

1 

(J 

(J 

(3 

Dickson's  Hardy  White  Cos 

1 

4 

0 

G 

.s££    OVK    ILLUSTRATED 

C  AT  A  1.0  C 

FLOWER   SEEDS. 

Stocks.     East      Lothian,       Purple, 
White  or  Mixed 
„      Brom])ton  Mixed 
Antirrhinum.  Tall,  and  Dwarf  Mixed 

„  In  Separate  Colours 

Auricula.     Dickson's  Prize 
Alyssum.      Saxatile  Yellow 
Calceolaria.       Dickson's   Prize 
Canterbury   Bells.        Rose,    White, 

Blue  or  Mixed 
Geum.  Mr.s.  Bradshaw, Double  Scarlet 
Myosotis.  (Forget-Me-Not)  in  variety 
Pansy.     Dickson's  Prize  1/-, 

Poppy,    Iceland.        White,  Yellow 
Orange 
„         „      New  Giant,  Art  Shades 
Polyanthus.    New  Giants  Mixed  ... 
Schizanthus.      Hawlmark    Hybrids 
UE,  POST    EHEE    OS    APPLICATION 


Per  Packet         j= 


d.  s. 
0  and  1 
6     ..     I 


3 


1     U 


1     6 


0     3 


U     3 
U     6 


d. 
6 
0 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 
0 
6 

6 
0 
0 
0 
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ALEX.     DICKSON    &     SOMS,     Linxitecl    _ 

"HAWLMARK       61    DAWSON   STREET  ::  DUBLIN     g 
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The  coursf  will  open  on  the  5th  October,  192U, 
and   win   be  of  aljout    twelve   months'    (kiration. 

A  limited  iiunil)er  of  valuable  iScholarships, 
covering  the  cost  of  board,  residence,  niid  train- 
ing for  the   i^eriod.    ai'c   offered    foi-   competition. 


Summer  Feeding- 


Bv  E.   T.   Ellis.   F.R.H.S.,  Wcstwoud.   Ecclesall, 
Sheffield. 

Is  Feeding  Necessary  ? 
During  the  last  few  years  I  have  had  some  con- 
siderable experience  with  amateur  gardeners,  and 
so  far  as  that  goes.  I  may  say  that  they  seem 
too  fond  of  carrying  out  sunnner  feeding.  On 
nearly  every  allotment  and  in  every  small  garden 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  barrel  containing  liquid  as 
black  as  ink.  and  with  this  they  dose  their  flowers 
and  vegetables.  Moreover,  many  gardeners  who 
are  not  amateurs  are  also  too  fond  of  the  barrel 
of  liquid  manure.  They  will  not  ask  themselves 
the  question  :  "  Is  Feeding  Necessary?  "  for  they 
conclude,  all  of  them,  that  it  is  necessary. 

But  is  it?  If  the  ground  has  been  well  dunged 
last  winter  and  if  average  crops  are  desired,  is 
it  necessary  to  feed  at  all?  My  answer  is.  No. 
But  if  the  land  has  not  been  well  dunged  during 
the  winter  (and  manure  was  very  scarce  last 
])ecember),  or  if  monster  crops  are  desired 
(which,  though  large,  are  often  coarse  as  well), 
then  feeding,  it  must  l)e  admitted,  is  not  only 
necessary,  but   is  essential. 

But  don't  overdo  it  in  any  case.  "  Weak  and 
often  "  should  be^  the  plan,  and  not  strong  and 
often,  or  even  strong  and  seldom.  Over-feeding 
of  flowers  or  vegetables  makes  them  run  to  leaf, 
or  it  very  often  ruins  them  altogether. 

Wh.\t  to  Give. 
1    have    referred   to    the   l)arrel    of    licjuid   animal 
manure    aV)Ove.     Many   people    pin  their   faith    on 
this,  and   there  is  no  doul)t  that  it  is   a  very  good 


liquid  manure.  There  are  various  ways  of  making 
it,  but  the  following  is  a  good  one  : — Put  a  peck 
of  fresh  horse  droppings  and  quarter  peck  of 
soot  into  :V)  gallons  of  water.  Stir  well,  and  let 
it  stand  foi-  several  days.  Then  draw  off  the 
liquid  and  (lilutc  it  with  water.  The  manure  and 
soot  can  he  jmt  into  a  coar.-^e  bag,  and  this  sus- 
pended in  the  water  if  necessary.  Pig  dung, 
sheep  dung,  oi'  cow  dung  may  take  the  place  of 
horse  droppings,  and  all  these  are  useful  for  feed- 
ing plants  generally. 

But  we  must  not  forget  artificial  manures, 
for  these  are  more  convenient  and  less  smelly 
than  animal  dung.  Two  and  a  quarter  pounds 
of  nitrate  of  soda  or  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  annnonia  can  be  dissolved  in  .'JG  gallons  of 
water,  and  the  liquid  used  as  it  is,  or  further 
diluted    l)y    using    e(jual    paits    liquid     and     water. 


mm9. 


SANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

^    Against  Slugs,  Worms,    Rats, 
Mice,   Cats  and    Birds 


'Sy^__-^,  Large  and  Small  Tins  and  in  bags,  of  all 
,^S!S^Ji        Chemists,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  SANITAS  CO.,   Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,    E.  14 

Iwarded  Medal,  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  igii 


To    achieve   best  results 
USE 


^^^ 


^X3t^ 


t-s 


Our  vine, 
Plant  and  Vegretable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
dressing  Manure,  ar«  ever  increasing 
In  public  favour— they  embody  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  vigoroue,   healthy,  and 
fruitful  growth.     Write  1or  our  booklet — post  jru  on  revest. 
Vine,  Plant  &  Vegetable  Manure :— 112  lbs.,  30/- ;  56  lbs.,  16/- ;  2S  lbs..  9  - ;  14  lbs., 
8  -  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  66  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  IJniU-d  Kingdom. 
Spetflal  TopdreseinE:  Manure  :— 56  lbs,  18/6  ;    28  lbs.,  10'-;   14  lbs.,  6-;  7  lbs.,  3  6;    tins,  I'- 
Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
Sold  by  Se-edgmev.  atid  Nwrter^vien  everywhere,  or  jrotn  SoU  Makers — 

WM.^^THOMSON     &     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 
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BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEEP    DESTROYE  RS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 
FERTILISERS 

Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
BarroAv-on-Humber,     HULL 


J.    GRAY,    LTD.,  Builder    of   Conservatories. 
Greenhouses,  etc.,    and    Heating-    Eng-ineers,    Dan  vers 
Street.  Chelsea,  London,  S.\\\3.       Wire,    Gray     301 
Western,    London.       Telephone;     Western,   201.' 


To  SEED 


MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

T  he  more  you  illusmite  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks   for  this   purpose. 

IR15H  PHOTO- 
EN  GP^qviNG  CQi^TD 
50  Middle  Abbey  St,  Dublin 

wmmmmmmm 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
insrredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  lyrine- 
ine  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  anW 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  uie. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

''^'.?^*7"*"^"P'"''  ^'*'  P'"''  "^1^'  "l""''  3/9;  halt-gallon.  6'-;  gaJlon 
11/-;   five  gallons,  36/-;   ten  gallons,  62/6;  twenty  gallons,  120/-    ' 
I  gallon  sufficient  for  80  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  36  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  anJ  Staying  Power. 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sow  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   In  Bulk. 


For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 
'<LETHOR10N  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Reg^istered  No.  62,597 

To  destroy  Imect  Pens.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Oont  oalv  needs 

lighting,  and  there  :»  no  further  trouble.    They  are  mo»t  efficacious. 
No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    1,000  cubic 

feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 
No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet 

Price,  1/3    each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 

cubic  feet.     Price,    1/9  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This   preparation  i»  for  destroying   Daisies  and  other  weed,  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  ome  lia 

It  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

nat.  1/a,  3/9  and    7/-  e>»k  ;   Bags,  k  ewt..  11/-;  |  ewt.,  21/- 
I  ewt.,  39/- 


ELLIOTT'S 
"SUMMER     CLOUD" 


SHADING 


Reerlsterad  Trad*  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(Tha  only  g^anulne  orlgrlnal  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greeahatisei.     A  p  ea»aat  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glaw. 

In  packets,  1/6  for  i»»  fe;t  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    &    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  e(  Duty,  for  Agricvltaral 
and  Horticultural  Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sindrits 
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J)ilutioii    is   not    at    all    necessary   if    given    as   de- 
seiibcd  below. 

When  to  tiivi:. 

Liquid  nianvires  of  all  kinds  are  plant  foods,  it 
must  be  remembered,  and  great  harm  is  done  if 
they  are  given  to  thirsty  plants.  When  \ho  soil 
is  hard  and  dry,  first  of  all,  break  it  v\])  witli  the 
fork  or  hoe,  and  Avater  well  with  clear  water. 
Then  apply  the  liquid   fertiliser. 

As  regards  liquid  animal  manure,  it  is  foolisli 
in  the  extreme  to  give  thick  liquid  as  lilack  as 
ink,  as  so  many  people  do.  The  liquid  in  the 
Ijarrel  is  strong,  and  should  be  greatly  diluted; 
the  exact  amount  of  water  to  add,  of  course, 
varies,  but  as  a  rule  that  used  for  watering  should 
be    nearly  clear. 

The  best  time  to  apply  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
discussion.  Some  say  it  should  be  given  in  the 
early  morning,  and  some  say  in  the  evening.  It 
is  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  whenever  it  is  given 
it  should  be  kept  off  the  foliage,  and  should  be 
applied  at  first  only  once  a  week.  Feeding  may 
commence  in  Jvuie  and   continue   all  the  summer. 

The  Experiment.\l   Side. 

The  value  of  careful  experimental  work  in  sum- 
mer feeding  must  be  urged.  There  are  many 
problems  to  solve  in  this  direction,  especially  with 
liquid  or  artificial  manures.  Small  experiments 
are  easiest,  and  I  hope  to  carry  out  some  myself 
this  year;  but  really  it  is  for  readers  who  have 
more  time  to  spare  than  I  have  to  do  experiments. 
Much  useful  data  about  the  use  of  simple  or  com- 
pound fertilisers  could  be  accumulated,  even  in 
a  single,  season  if  some  one  or  some  readers  could 
take  it  Up.  And  the  results  could  be  published  in 
this   paper. 

As  a  closing  word,  I  must  point  out  that  it  is 
impossible  in  a  short  article  of  this  kind  to  go 
into  the  matter  at  all  fully.  I  have,  indeed,  only 
touched  on  this  interesting  operation  of  summer 
feeding.  Much  more  could  be  said  on  the  use  of 
both    animal    and     artificial    manures     in     liquid 


form,  but  I  hope  that  these  few  notes  will   bp  of 
interest,  and  useful  to  your    readers. 

Show  Fixtures,  1920. 

August  lU,  11,  II*. — Royal  Horticultural  and  Arboricultural 
Society,  Royal  Dubliu  Society's  Premises,  Ballabridge, 
Entries  close  August  3.  E.  Knowldin,  Secretary, 
o  Molesworth  Street. 

Back  to  the  Land  in  Canada. 

Soldiers   on    Farms. 
Practically  the  whole  of  the  69,000  acres  of  Indian 
reserve  lands  in  Western  Canada  acquired  by  the 
Soldier  Settlement  Board  of  Canada  has  been  sold 
to    soldier   settlers. — Canadian    Neics. 


Another  Big  Playground 

In  the  Rockies. 

A  tract  of  land  along  the  Banff-Windermere  high- 
way, transferred  by  British  Columbia  to  the 
Dominion  Government,  has  been  established  as 
a  National  Park.  It  will  be  known  as  Kootenay 
Park,  and  has  an  area'  of  approximately  687 
miles. — Canadian  Nrws. 


Catalogues. 

If  a  reminder  that  autumn  is  coming  were  re- 
quired, we  have  it  in  the  arrival  of  Serds  nf 
Quality  for  Summer  and  Autumn  Sowiny,  from 
M.  Bou-an  i(;  Co.,  CapeJ  Stret't,  Dublin.  This 
enterprising  firm,  taking  time  by  the  forelock, 
has  issued  their  handy  little  Manual  of  Seeds  and 
Sundries,  comprising  all  the  most  useful  strains 
of  Vegetalde  and  Flower  Seeds  for  sowing  during 
July.  August  and  September.  Autumn  sowing  is 
an  important  part  of  the  routine  of  garden 
operations,  and  we  commend  Messrs.  Rowan's 
list  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


From  an  Allotment  Holder  (Unsolicited) 


September  20th,  1919 
Messrs  "Agos"  Ltd.. Birmingham 
Dear  Sirs,— At  the  recent  Birmingham 
Allotment  Show  I  grained  Seven  Prizes  ; 
I  have  also  been  successful  in  two  other 
shows -Wolseley  (open  classes)  August 
16th,  Three  Prizes,  East  Birmingham, 
August  23rd,  Twelve  Prizes.  I  won  the 
First  Prize  at  the  Birmingham  '  Dally 
Gazette  "Allotment  Conxpetitlon  for 
the  Best  Garden  on  the  Baclielor's 
Farm  Allotments. 

This  I  owe  to  your  "  ACQS  '*  FERTI- 
LIZER No.  3,  for  which  I  liave  nothing 
but  praise,  more  especially  does  this 
apply  to  potatoes  and  celery,  for  which 
I  gave  a  thorough  test,  and,  although  a 
trying  season,  I  have  the  best  crops  I 
have  ever  grown,  and  1  shall  certainly  j( 
use  more  next  season. 

Wishing  your  products  every  success. 


TheFirst  Prize  go°S1oN*oj  pnxATn  TRIALS 
Andtlic  £50  DAIIIX'MIRROBL  PRIZE  were  ^on  by 


A60S  FERTILIZERS 


>«Gy>//vsr  OVER  750,000  OGWP^TlTOTt^  'NOPENCOMPer/T/Of/ 
SUITABLE  for  Horticulturalists,  Allotment  Associalionsa, all  intending 
Prizewinners.    -      THE  BEST FERT/UZER  K/VOU^Af  TO  US.    ' 
WEOFFER  GOOD  FERTILIZERS(w(iTH7HE  SAME  BASE)in  two  ton  lots  «<,«£8IO_Operton 
in  IcwT  bags.  cAPHiACEPA.D.  BAGS  FREE  Write  for  booklet, free  sample  A  guaranteed 

analyses  to  AGOS  U?  7^  5t  Marus  Ro>w.BIRMINMML^ri«, 


IRISH    GARDENING 


IX 


Trial   of   First  Early  Peas  at  Wisley. 

The  following  awurcLs  to  First  Early  Peas  have 
been  made  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  after  trial  at  Wisley  :  — 

Awanl  of  Merit. — No.  1,  Reading  Wonder,  from 
Messrs.  Sutton.  No.  47.  Prosperity,  from  Messrs. 
Toogood.  No.  54,  Electricity,  from  Messrs.  Cooper 
Taber.  Nos.  79,  80,  Primo,  from  Messrs.  Watkins  & 
Simpson,  and  from  Messrs.  Nutting.  Hujlily  (Jom- 
mended. — No.  7,  Chelsea  Gem,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton.  Nos.  28,  .30,  Little  Marvel,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Messrs.  R.Veitch.  No.  35,  Prince  Arthur, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  Nos.  44,  45,  Superb,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Nutting  and  Messrs  Toogood.  No.  50, 
Harbinger,  sent  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes.  No.  59, 
Skipper,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton.  No.  62,  Earliest 
of  All,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  65,  Ringleader, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton.  No.  71,  Aviator,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Laxton.  No.  98,  Pilot,  Improved,  sent  l)y 
Messrs  Sutton.  Commended. — No.  13,  Radium, 
sent  by  Messrs.  F.  Dicks  &  Co.    No.  18,  Peter  Pan, 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  1107V  ready,  post  free 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous   Plants 
in  the  country. 

W.ARTINDALE®Son.  Florists.  SHEFFIELD 


I  Rev    C.  BARNES  | 

=  F.R.H  S.  = 

=  Scofton,    Worksop,    Notts.  = 

I  Offer,     ...  I 

^  y\    FINE  collection  of  Pyrethrums  = 

=  of  the  best  named  varieties,  also  = 

=  many   other   herbaceous  and    border  = 

=  plants.  = 

^  Darwin     and     Cottage     Tulips  = 

=  Crocus,     Snowdrops.     Iris    and  = 

^  many    other     bulbs.        Wallflowers,  ^ 

=  Myosotis,   etc.  = 


Special  25%  Discount  Offer 


=      FOR   PARTICULARS    SEND    FOR   NEW     = 
=  AUTUMN    PRINTED    LIST  = 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllillllllllllillllllllllllll 


DYOWEED    SOX 


Non-Poisonous 
Insecticide 


Non-Poisonous    Powder 

Weed 

Killer. 

SAFE, 

EFFECTIVE 
ECONOMICAL. 

AND 

Used  in 

powder    form 

or   so 

lution. 

PRICES 

Order 

To  make 

Postage 

Size 

Gals. 

Price 

Extra 

DL 

7 

3/- 

1/- 

D2. 

15 

5/- 

1/- 

D3. 

25 

7/6 

1/3 

D4. 

75 

14/6 

1/6 

I  Cwt  Kegs 

500 

70/- 

free 

2  Cwt  Kegs 

1,000 

120/- 

free 

IN   TABLET   FORM  = 

Kills    .    .  = 

CATERPILLARS,    GREEN-  | 

FLY,    SPIDERS,     BLIGHT,  | 

MILDEW,  'S?C.,  and  other  Insect  = 

Pests     and     Fungoid     Growths     on  = 

Fruit,  Flowers  *®  Vegetables.  = 

One  tablet  o/^^  Sox"  makes  one  gallon  of  Insecticide     = 


PRICES. 

Order 
Size 

Boxes 

containing 

Tablets 

Making 

Galls. 

Insecticide 

Price 

Postage 
Extra 

SI. 

3 

3 

1/- 

4d. 

S2. 

6 

6 

1/9 

6d. 

S3. 

12 

12 

3/- 

9d. 

S4. 

24 

24 

5/9 

9d. 

S5. 

48 

48 

10/6 

1/- 

S6. 

120 

120 

22/6 

free 

Carrragre  paid  on  Orders  of  1  cwt  Kegrs  and  upwards. 

To  he  had  oj  Seedsmen,  Iron 


^  .    Carriagre  paid  on  Orders  of  £1  and  upwards. 

nnno-ers,  Chemists,  Stores,  &c. 


Sole  Manufacturers  :    HAWKER  &  BOXWOOD,    Ltd.,    LONDON    AND   DUBLIN    I 

(DUBLIN    DEPOT,    17   Market  Buildings,  FADE  STREET).  = 


IRISH    GARDENING 


sfiit  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitcli.  Nos.  19.  20,  21.  Mar- 
vellous, sent  by  Messrs.  .Siiupsoa.  Mr.  Dawkins, 
and  Messrs.  Kelway.  No.  61,  Earliest  of  All,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Kelway.  Nos.  67.  68,  69.  Eclipse,  senl 
by  Messrs.  Siittou.  Messrs.  Nutting,  and  Messrs. 
kelway.  No.  85.  William  1.,  sent  by  Messrs.  Burr. 
No.  86,  William  I.  Tmproved,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton.  Nos.  82.  S:!.  Thos.  Laxton,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Messrs.  Nutting. 
All  varieties  sown  Mareb  :!.     Judged  June  11. 

Trial  of  Second  Early  Peas  at  Wisley 
1920 

'I'hk  iollowing  awards  to  Second  Early  Peas  bave 
been  juade  by  the  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  after  trial  at  Wisley.  All  tbe 
varieties  n)entiojied  below  w^eie  sown  on  March  .">. 
1920  :  — 

Airiird  nf  Merit— ^o.  59,  Skipper,  sent  by  Messrs. 
La.xton;  No.  71,  Aviator,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton; 
S.  T.  Wright,  sent  by  Messrs.  Laxton; 
;,  74,  Admiral  Beatty.  sent  by  Messrs. 
J.axton  and  Messrs.  Nutting;  No.  114,  Duke  of 
Albany,  sent   by  Messrs.    Sutton. 

Tliijlih/  ('nil,  III  end  id.— No.  37,  Paragon,  sent  by 
Mr.  bawkins;  No.  40,^  Reading  Market,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Sutton;  Nos,,  55,  56,  King  Edward,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Messrs.  Sutton;  Nos.  82, 
S."!,  Thos.  l^axton,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Messrs.  Nutting;  No.  101,  Royal  Standard,  sent 
by  Lancashire  County  Council  Farm;  No.  112. 
Edwin  Beckett,   sent  by   Messrs.    Nutting. 

Co  III  m€nd''d.— 'Nos.  75,  76,  77,  World's  Record, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Kelway.  Messrs.  Simpson,  and 
Messrs.  Sutton;  No.  88,  Bomitiful,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Sutton:  No.  96,  Dora,  sent  l)y  Mr.  T.  Lowder, 
Kin-i's  Norton,  Birmingham. 


No.    72, 

Nos.     7 


The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 

'I'lijs  ijidis|)ensablc  publication  iot  the  month  ol 
July  contains,  in  addition  to  jnuch  useful  agricul- 
tural information,  numerous  excellent  articles  of 
a  more   particularly  horli(''ultnral  character. 

Poultry  Keejiiinj  in  Fniif  Phxntation^i.  Toinofn 
Culture,  Insert  and  Fiimjnus  Pests  in  J uh/  tiiid 
Auyiist,  Tl(e  Iniuiiniis  .ipjde  Cdiisid,  and  on 
Account  nf  till  iTieot  Efistern  liitiJiniii  Demon- 
stration    Train    are    all  valuable. 

Contributions  by  experts  should  be  carefully 
studied  l)y  Jiorticvdturists  and  all  who  see  a 
future  for  horticulture  projjerly  supported  and 
encouraged. 

The    Lackey    Moth. 

The  Lackey  Moth,  which  flies  in  July  or  August, 
is  a  small  Inown  or  yellowish  moth,  with  feathery 
feelers.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  a  ciuious 
ring-shaped  mass  surrounding  a  twig  of  the  Apple 
0]'  other  ti-ee,  on  which  the  caterpillars  feed, 
when,  in  the  succeeding  spring,  they  have  been 
hatched  from  these  eggs.  The  caterpillars  are 
hairy  and  very  eonspicuons,  being  of  a  blue 
colour  with  black  and  scarlet  stripes  rinniing 
Icjigthw-ise  along  the  body.  They  have  the  habit 
of  spinning  a  mass  of  web,  which  serves  as  a 
slielter.  The  pupal  stage,  which  lasts  but  a  short 
time,  is  passed  in  a  cocoon  on  the  tree,  or  on 
some  neighbouring  hedge  or  building.  Besides 
spraying,  the  practice  of  cutting  off  with  shears 
the  shoots,  over  which  the  web  has  been  spun, 
i-;  often  effectual;  the  web  (with  the  contained 
caterpillars)  should  be  caught  in  a  pail  of  paraffin 
and  water. — From  Leaflet  85,  Department  of  Aijri- 
cilture  and   Technical  Instruction    fur  Ireland. 


Mi^C^)^ 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 

Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 

On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel   Paths  ;: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1   gallon    to  60   gallons  water 


Miscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C,  McM.  SMYTH,  f.b,h.s. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Post     free     on     application 


W.      WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


Cyclamen  Seed  &  Plants 

Sow  now  our  choicest  strains  of  the  most  lovely  Shades 
and  Colours.  Packets  2/6  and  5/-  cacli.  Extra  slmul 
jiiaiits  for  I'linstmas  Houcix.  3/6  carl],  37/6  iloz.  ; 
larizcr,    5/-    eacli,    54/-    ildz.       ('Knianc  ((mi  l'<(r/.-iii!i  /,'i-r 

STUART  LOW  &  CO  ,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  MIDDX 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating-  F^ngineers,  Dan  vers 
Street.  Chelsea,  London,  S.\V.3.  Wire,  Gray,  201, 
Western,    London.       Telephone  ;    Western,   joi. 


Primulas,  Cinerarias  and   Calceolarias 

Finest  strains,  strong  plants,  2/-  doz.,  12/6 
100.  Ferns  in  variety,  for  greenhouse,  6/- 
doz.  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  Geums,  Achillea 
Sweet    Williams,     strong    plants,    2/-     doz. 

Jll  C(ii-ii(i(ie  Paid 

H.  H.  MAW  &  SON.  Friarwood  Nurseries.  Pontefract 


To  SEED 


MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  illustrate  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for   this   purpose. 


IRISH  PHOTO- 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin, 


ki:l\vay'R  herbackous   r,()R])i:i;s. 

Order'   now     for    Aufiiiini     I'hinlinrj. 

Alii':  Yor  CONTENT  WITH  YOUR  HERBA- 
('1%01'S  JiORDI^n,  ov  have  you  blank  uiiTiecessary 
gaps,  or  colours  tlutt  clash? — a  crude  aiTangenient 
in  fact— If  so,  WIM'J'l';  TO  KEYWAY'S.  They 
can  sclii'iiic  out  a  border  of  any  sliape  or  size,  or  use 
your  suggestions,  advising  as  to  aspect  and  soil,  and 
sending    plants   that   give    lasting    delight. 

NOW  IS  TH'l-:  TEM1<;  TO  PLAN  EMPROVE- 
MENTS— A  good  gardener  thinks  and  scliemcs  (3 
uionths,  perhaps  a  year  ahead.  Do  you?  There  is 
a  special  fascination  a'lout  a  good  herbaceous 
boi-dei',  a  glojy  that  lasts  through  many  months;  a 
Colour  Scheme  that  charms  with  each  successive 
month.  These  bordei's  are  at  their  best  now — a 
flaming  l)la/,e  of  coloui',  from  L;old  through  red  and 
russet  to  pui'ple:  touched  liere  and  there  with 
silvery  Ijlue   mid  white. 

IS     YOURS     LIKE     THIS? 
IE    NOT,  WRITE   TO    K1:LA\'AY'S 

KELWAY  &   SON, 

The  Royal  HoifTiCLLTUKisTs. 

'LiANGPOKT,    SOiMElibET. 


KELWAY 'R   P.EONIES. 

AS    BEAUTIFUL  AS    ROSES. 

MAVI-:   YOU   TI!Ii;i)  THEM? 

As  one  walks  tlu'ough  a  bordei'  of  KELWAY'S 
P.EONIES  one  can  easily  imagine  they  are  roses — 
giant  roses  -tlii'ir  delicious  scent,  their  creamy- 
tinted  petals  flushed  with  pink,  and  their  bright 
dai'k  foliage    arc    exceptionally   delightful. 

WRITE  TO  KELWAY'S  NOW  and  procure 
strong  named  plants  for  September.  Then  yon  will 
lie  rewarded  with  good  clumps  and  beautiful 
blossoms    in    early    sunnnei'. 

Kl'.lAV.W  .^:   SON. 

The  Roy.vi.  HoKTicuLxuiiiSTS', 

LaNUI'OKT,    SOMEltSET. 


THEY      ARE      THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

ALL    HAND    MAIIE 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

state  Quantities  and  Sizes  required,  and 

hare    "Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

irrite  for  Price  lAst^FBEE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal      Potteries,      bulwel',      Nottingham 


P.OTO    SHRfo^ 


BURNS  ON  "the  ground 

NO    APPARATUS   R E Q UJRCP 


AUTO-SHREDS 

Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  lo  l.eaf- 
iiiining  Mag^^^s,  Mraly  Jiu.ic  ami 
all  ]'esls  iutestlu.ij  I'lains  under 
Olass.  In  lioxes  lo  fuinigate  1,<)0'> 
cubic  feel,  9i:l. ;  2,500  cubic  feet, 
1  ,'3  ;  10,0011  o'lbic  I'eel  (f(  r  ordin- 
ary t^lauts),  3/6;  10,000  cubic  fe»t 
(for  tender  foliagpd  t^lants),  4/6 
eacli.  Obtained  o>  all  vrincipal 
Seedsmen  and  Florlats.     ^J  akers : — 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

MACKNEY,        LONDON,       E. 


Department    of    Agriculture    and    Technical     Instruction    for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


No. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


The  Warble   Fly. 

The     Use     and     Purchase     of     Feeding 

Foot  Rot  in  Sheep.  [Stuffs. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leaf-Spot  Disease   or   Blight. 

Charlock    (or   Preshaugh)    Spraying. 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy   Meadows. 

The  Turnip  Fly. 

Wireworms. 

Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calves. 

Liquid   Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion   in   Cattle. 

Prevention  of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep   Scab. 

The  Use  and   Purchase  of  Manures. 

Swine   Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf  Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care  and   Treatment  of  Premium   Bulls 

Fowl   Cholera. 

M^inter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or      Blue 

Quarter. 
Flax   Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas,     Mites,     and 
Winter  Egg  Production.  [Lice. 

Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  PovUtry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

„  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  „  Potatoes. 

,,  ,,  Mangels. 

,,  ,,  Oats. 

Turnips. 
Permanent  Pasture  Grasses. 
The      Rearing      and      Management      of 

Chickens. 
"  Husk  "   or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 
Ringworm  on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant   Mite. 
F'oul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable    Poultry  House. 
The   Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 


No.  53. 

,  54. 

,  55. 

,  56. 

,  57. 

,  58. 

,  59. 

,  60. 

,  61. 

,  62. 

,  63. 

,  64. 

,  65. 

,  66. 

,  67. 

,  68. 

,  69. 

„  70. 


73. 

74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


Management, 
Shelter-Belt 


and 
and 


Tiie  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse. 

Out  of  rr'int. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  of  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  Redwater  "    or    "  Blood-Murrain  "    in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit    Suitable  for   Cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :   The  Planting  of  Waste  Lands. 

Forestry  :    The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The     Prevention      of      Tuberculosis      in 
Cattle. 

Forestry  :    Planting, 
Preservation       of 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The      Planting     and 
Hedges. 

Some  Common    Parasites    of   the  Sheep. 

Barley  Sowing. 

American    Gooseberry    Mildew. 

Scour   and  Wasting   in    Young  Cattle. 

Home   Buttermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 

Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 

Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some   Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 

Dirty  Milk. 

Barley  Threshing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild   Fruits. 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  or  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Eggs. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in  Poultry. 

Seaweed   as  Manure. 


Management     of 


No.     1. 


4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


SPECIAL 

Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Print. 

Pig  Feeding — Need  for   Economy. 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The    Need    for    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes,      fnomy. 

Sulpliate  of  Ammonia. 


LEAFLETS 

!    No 


14.  Out  of  Print. 

15.  Out  of  Print. 

16.  Out  of  Print. 

17.  Out  of  I'rini. 

18.  Treatment    of  Allotments  for  the   Grow- 

ing  of  Vegetables. 

19.  Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 

20.  Pollution    of    Rivers  by    Flax   Water. 

21.  Under  Revision. 

22.  Pig  Keeping. 

23.  Palm  Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 

24.  Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 

25.  Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 


Copies  of  the  .-ibove  Leaflets  can  be  obtained.  FKEE  OP  CHARGE  and  post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Upper  Merrion  Street,  Dublin.  Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 
be  stamped,  and  envelopes  should  be  marked  "Publications." 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 


-for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century^old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Vineries,  Pencil  Houses,  Garden  honivork.  Carnation  Houses,  Garden  Frames,  Verandahs, 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,   Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Buildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.       Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
S^T    \or7vich 


Telegrams  : 
BOULTOA, 
NORWiCH." 


London  Address:    135-7  Queen    Victoria  Street,    E,C,  4 


r 


Guarantested   Advice 


^\ 


MEN     are 
WANTED 

for  the 

FARMS    and 

WOMEN  WORKERS 

for  the 

HOMES  of 


OttiAOPi 


Foe  fail  information  apply  to  SOPER. 
INTENDENT  of  EMIOHATION  for 
CANADA.  11.  12.  13,  Cliaring  Cross 
Loiiiiou.  S.W.I,  or  to  the  Canadian 
Guvcruinent  Einigtatiou  Agent,  i4 
Uawson  Street.  Dublin 


IT'S  one  tiling  to  "  liand  over  the  goods  "  and  another 
thinj;  to  liand  thoni  with  a  helping  liand.  Amateur 
fJardeneis  need  to  be  helped  in  their  many  difficulti<'s, 
be-sides  lieing  supplied  with  materials.  Messrs.  Bees 
lia%f  always  recognised  this  fact.  To  begin  with,  all 
the  lioods  thev  self  are  guaranteed  and  tested  by  experts  ; 
lii'iice  till-  wind  (Imiiiiiifi's-tcd  wlii(-h  places  the  Tlall-jMark  of 
reliability  on  (■%  i-ixtliiiii;  t'lirnished  by  Bei^s.  But  the  matt^-r 
does  not  end  tliere  :  Bees  undi'rtaUe  to  help  their  customers 
until  success  has  been  assured.  Principally  in  order  to  do 
tills,  they  have  brouglit  out  their  lAEonthly  Journal.  "  The 
Busy  Bee."  Clear,  up-to-date,  and  eminently  useful,  this 
little  publication  provides  the  information  which  the  Amateur 
(iardencr  is  continually  needing.  The  Editors  of  the  various 
Departments  solicit  enquiries  from  readers  with  regard  to 
any  difficulties  they  may  encounter,  and  the  advice  given  is 
handed  by  experienced  per.sons  in  each  case. 

Not  only  does  "  The  Busy  Bee "  deal  with  Gardening 
Subiects,  but  it  also  devotes  space  to  Household  Interests, 
and' the  Children's  Page  is  a  source  of  delight  to  youngsters 
of  all  ages. 

Desiring  to  encourage  the  kindly  interest  shown  by  readers 
of  "  The  Busy  Bee,"  the  Editor  is  otfering  Four  Guineas  in 
Prizes  for  suggestions  or  criticisms  which  are  calculated  to 
render  the  Journal  of  still  greater  interest  and  use  to  its 
readers.  ' 

The  competition  is  open  to  subscribers  to  "  The  Busy  Bee." 
For  further  particulars  see  the  August  and  September 
Numbers  of  "  The  Busy  Bee." 

Post  free  2/6  per  year 

Bees*  New  Bulb  Catalogues 

In  these  days  of  Soaring  Prices,  when  one  must  look  bciorc 
one  leaps  so  to  speak,  in  the  matter  of  spending  money, 
.Messrs.  Bees'  new  Bulb  Catalogue  will  come  as  a  genuine 
refresher.  Generally  speaking,  the  prices  are  considerably 
lower  than  last  season,  and  the  bulbs  offered  therein  are 
beautifully  represented  by  the  colour-photography  process. 
.V  card  to'the  firm  will  bring  this  Catalogue  by  return. 


Write  to-day    '■'■  Lest  you  Forget" 


Xjivex*pool. 


MACKENZIE  AND  MONCUR 


LIMITED 


Hothouse    Builders     and    Heating    Engineers 

TO     HIS    MAJESTY     THE     KING 
ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERS    AND     IRQNFOUNDERS 


Registered  Office  and  Works, 
iron  Foundry 

LONDON         .  .  .  • 

GLASGOW    . 


BALCARRES    STREET,    EDINBURGH 
SLATEFORD    ROAD,    EDINBURGH 
8   CAMDEN    ROAD,  N.W. 
121     ST.    VINCENT    STREET 


HOTHOUSES,  HEATING,  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING,  IRON  FOUNDING 


Surveys    Made 


Estimates    and    Plans    Supplied 


SON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF   ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 


Pkms    and    Estimates    prepared     free 

of  cost 
Lartre      Catalog-ue      of      photo^frapliie 

views    of    Horticultural    Hiiildin_t;s 

free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 
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BULBS 


^^ 


FOR   CULTIVATION 
IN    FIBRE 


Narcissus  and  Daffodils 


Barrii  Conspicuus 
Bicolor   Empress 

—  Madam  Plemp 

—  Victoria 
Emperor 
Golden  Spur 
Sir  Watkin  . 
Double  Daffodils 
Poetaz   Elvira 

—  Aspasia 
Grand    Monarque 
Paper  White 

Ami  all  nih 


s.    fi 
1     6 


r   Bulhr, 


Special    Fibre    Compost,  per    peck.  1/9  ; 
per  bushel,  5/- 


EDMONDSON  BROTHERS,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 


Send  for  our  Book  of  Bulbs 


SkDi 
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Dickson's 


Hawlmark 


Bulbs 


For  Spring  and 
Summer   Bloom 


INCLUDING 


BULBS  for  B 


owls 


BULBS  for  the  Green- 
house,    and 

BULBS    for  Beds  and 
Borders  in  the  open  ground 


Choice  HYACINTHS,  Showy  TULIPS 
Chaste  LILIES,  Gorgeous    GLADIOLI, 

Modest  SNOV/DROPS. 

"  DAFFODILS  that  come  before  the 
Swallows  dare  and  take  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty." 

ANEMONES,     CROCUS,      IRIS,     CHIONODOXA 

and  many  other  surpassingly  beautiful  species. 


Fi///  particulars    and  prices    in    our    AUTUMN 
UULB  LIST,  post  free  on  application. 
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1   Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd,,  61  Dawson  St.,  Dublin   | 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


Correspondence. 


ROCK  PLANTS  TO  BE  CAREFUL  ABOUT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  IRISH  GARDENING. 

8iR, — I  am  sure  every  lover  of  a  rock  ".lardeii 
;i<i:r(n'S  with  Mr.  Hornibrook,  in  this  montirs  })a])ei-, 
lliat  iiiuners  ami  seeders  can  ho  ixvont  ])esls;  hiil 
worse  Ihan  either  is  a  i)hinl  that  hotli  runs  and 
seeds. 

Jlicriiciiuii  II II III iifiticii III  came  to  me  from  a  first 
chiss  nursery  with  otlun-  tilings.  I  liked  the  colour, 
and  1)1  anted  it  with  care  in  the  rock  garden.  I  have 
heen   digging  it  uj)  with   ililticultv  ever  since. 

1).  W.  II. 

Auiiust  Otli. 


Catalogues. 


Sittton's  Bui.hs. — Ahliough  Ixilhous  flowers  are 
geiu'rally  associated  with  winter  and  S])ring  days, 
it  is  at  the  ])resent  season  of  the  year,  while 
gardens  are  still  gay  with  summer  bedders,  that 
])lans  for  ensuring  displays  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissi, 
Tulips,  Crocuses,  and  other  delightful  ])ull)ous  sub- 
jects must  be  made. 

We  lire  reminded  by  Messrs.   Sutton's  charming 


annual  on  Bulbs,  a  co])y  of  which  for  1920  has  just 
reached  us,  that  to  obtain  an  abundance  of  frag- 
rant blossoms  early,  a  start  nmst  be  made  in 
August  or  8ei)teml)er  by  potting  Roman  and  Italian 
Hyacinths,  and  the  Paper  White  and  Double 
Roman  Narcissi. 

It  is  when  grown  in  masses  in  the  open  ground 
that  bulbs  s1k)w  to  greatest  advantage,  for  no  othei- 
class  of  flowers  produces  so  wide  a  range  of  lieauti- 
ful  i)ure  tints.  They  are  x^erfectly  hardy  and  may 
be  planted  in  any  part  of  the  garden  without  the 
least  misgiving.  But  apart  from  their  great  value 
for  enlivening  beds  and  l)orders  when  very  few 
other  flowers  are  available,  Inilbs  are  unsurpassed 
for  supplying  cut  blooms,  for  which  purpose  it  will 
be  found  economical  to  plant  tliem  in  any  odd 
corner. 

The  book  contains  a  niunl)-er  of  cultural  notes, 
and  is  freely  interspersed  with  illustrations  which 
will  afford  suggestions  for  admirable  arrangements 


WBg2 


fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

^    Against  Slugs,  Worms,    Rats, 
Mice,   Cats  and    Birds 

Large  and  Small  Tins  and  in  bags,  of  all 
Chemists,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  SANITAS  CO.,   Ltd. 
Limehouse,     London,     E.  i-j 

Awarded  Medal,  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  iqii 


achieve   best   results 
USE 


^^ 


\3^ 


^S 


Our  Vine, 
Plant  and  Vegretable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
dressing  Manure,  »re  ever  incieasing 
in  public  favour— they  embody  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  vigorouB,   healthy,  and 
fruitful  grovrtli.     WriH  lor  our  booklet— post  p  ee  on  request. 
Vine,  Pl*nt  &  Vegetable  Manure :— 112  lbs.,  30/- ;  56  lbs,  16/- ;  28  lbs.,  9  - ;  14  lbs., 
7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anyvrhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
8pe<ilal  Top-dressingr  M«ure  :-56  lbs,  18/6  ;    28  lbs.,  10-;   14  lbs.,  6-;  7  lbs,,  3  6;    tins,  1 - 
Cairiage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdom. 
Sold  by  Seedsmen  and  Nwatrgtnen  everywhere,  or  from  Sole  Makers — 

WM.     THOMSON     &    SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 
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BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEEP    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUlVilGANTS 
FERTILISERS 


Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
Barro^v-on-Hunriber,     HULL 


FOR     SALE 

W.     R.     DYKES' 

Large  Collection  of  Irises 

•  12,000-15,000    Plants    in    all 

INCLUDING 

500  Iris  Rosenbacliiaiia. 

1,000  Juno  Irises  (includiag  many  new  seedling  varieties). 

500  Iris  Hoogiana. 

1,000  Regelia    Irises     (including    stolonifera,     Korolkowi, 

Turkoman  and  other  fine  liybrids. 
2,000  Dwarf  Pogoniris  (including  tlie  true   Iris    pumila  in 

scvcr.d  varieties). 
1,000  Intermediate  Pogoniris  (including  Caucasian,  Srinagar, 

Arniei!ian,  Ivorinc,  etc.) 
750  Pogonirisx  Oncoeyclus  and  Kegelia  (including  Ihericax 

jiallida    ((i   or  7   forms),   Ibericax variegata,   parado.xax 

pallida,  cliamacirisx  Korolkowi,  etc.) 
111,(1011  tfdl  Bearded  Irises,  including  Goldcrest  (2.")0),  I'lolinc 

(75),  Dawn  (24i,  Eldorado  (21),  Alcazar  (24),  Hieliard  II. 

(120),  Balanic  .V.M.  1920  (7.")i,  Black  Prince  (200),  Troost 

(.'■(•).   Iialila  (50),  Catarina  (30),  Orillammc  (7.')),  and  other 

^l;iiiilard  varieties. 
riir  ( (illcetion  is  particularly  strong  in  seedling  forms  of  I. 
l)allida,  of  many  of  wliich  there  are  20-50  plants,  and  contains 
also  a  number  of  rare  liybrids  and  siiecics. 
The  luimbers  in  eacli  ca-se  are  appmximate.  and  otfers  will  be 
considered  both  tor  the  collection  as  a  whole  and  for  the 
se\eral  parts  of  it. 

W.  R.  DYKES,    CHARTERHOUSE,   CODALMINC 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Conceatrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
I    ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syrine- 

inj;  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  TreetanJ 
I  Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,  1/4j  pint,  2/3j  quart,  3/9;  half-gallon,  6/-;  gailon, 

It/-;  five  gallons,  36/-;  ten  gallons,  62/6;  twenty  gallons,  120/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  Gener  il  Fertiliiing  Propirties  xni  Staying  Powera 

Analysis  on  Application 

SoW  in  Tins,   9d..  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   In  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating;  in  Greenhouses. 
"LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Regristered  No.  62,697 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Gone  ealy  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  mo»t  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic   feet. 
Price,  1/3    each. 

No.  3.     For     a    well    secured    house   of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,    1/9  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This   preparation  i>  for  destroying  Daisies  and  othtr  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  on*  tia 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tmh,  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  emtk  ;  Bags,  i  ewt.,  11/-;  i  ewt.,  21/- 
I  ewt.,  39/- 

ELLIOTT'S 
''SUMMER     CLOUD"     SHADING 

Registered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  granulne  original  and  Improved  article) 

For  Greeahoissei.     A  p'easant  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  io»  feet  of  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    (3    Co.,    Limited 

VIerctaaats  and  Maoufactureri  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Fr«e  el  Duty,  for  Agricultoral 
and  Horticultural  Purposes. 

To  be  oMatnfld  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 


vin 
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l.otli  indoors  and  in  the  u\)vn.  Special  mention 
sliould  be  made  of  tlie  cover  on  whieh  appears  in 
eolours  a  delightful  garden  scene  entitled  "  Tulip 
Time."  We  understand  that  a  copy  may  be  had 
post  free  on  application  to  the  Royal  Seed  Estab- 
lishment. Reading. 

Baker's  Bulbs.— Messrs.  Baker,  the  well-known 
Wolverhampton  firm,  have  favoured  us  wath  a  copy 
of  the  new  bulb  catalogue.  In  this  we  find  an  ex- 
cellent selection  of  all  the  most  popular  bulbs  and 
cornis  in  the  best  varieties  and  at  fair  prices. 
Tulips,  Daffodils,  Hyacinths.  Crocuses,  &c.,  are  all 
to  be  found  in  admirable  variety,  as  well  as  Lilies, 
Montbretias,  and  many  other  spring  and  sunnner 
flowers.  Included,  also,  is  a  list  of  roses  and  fruit 
trees,  thus  giving  intending  planters  an  opportu- 
nity of  ordering  early. 

Hardy  Bulbs  from  Newry.— Mr.  Smith's  catalogue 
of  bulbs  is  distinct  from  all  others  which  reach  this 
office  in  its  handy  pocket  size,  absence  of  illustra- 
tions, and  comprehensive  character  of  its  contents. 
In  many  genera  the  species  are  more  numerous 
than  garden"  varieties;  on  the  other  hand,  the  fine 
forms  of  Anenio)ie  neinorosa,  such  as  Blue  Bonnet, 
Coerulea  and  Trehane  are  a  feature.  Again,  things 
like  Broditeas,  Colchicums,  and  Crocuses  are  re- 
presented by  a  good  collection  of  species.  Hardy 
Cyclamen  and  uncommon  plants  such  as  Moraeas 
(Dietes)  are  offered,  while  the  American  and  Euro- 
])ean  species  and  varieties  of  Erythronium  also 
find  a  place.  English,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  Irises, 
so  fine  in  early  summer,  are  included,  as  well  as 
a  very  full  collection  of  the  true  Lilies.  Daffodils, 
Blood  Root  and  Squills,  with  wild  Tulips  and 
garden  varieties  of  all  sections,  make  up  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  catalogues. 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

IS  >io7V  yearly,  post  free 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous   Plants 

in  the  country. 

W.ARTINDALE'SJSon,  Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


Forest    Products  of  British  Columbia- 

The  total  value  of  forest  production  in  British 
Columbia  for  the  year  1919  will,  it  is  estimated, 
work  out  at  not  less  than  £12,400,000.  Water-borne 
shipments  of  lumbershow  an  advance  ovei'  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  17,000,000  feet,  while  the  value  of 
pulp  and  pajj''!'  sold  increased  from  £2, 12.'), 450  in 
1917  to  £2,510,K51. 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non  Poisonous  Insecti- 
cide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers, 
Worm  Killer,  Horticul 
tural  Fertilizer,  Lawn 
Sand, Weed  Killer,  Soil- 
Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 


Used    in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Recommended   by    Experts. 

Can  be  had  from 

NURSERYMEN,    IRONMONGERS,   AND    STORES 

riense  ivrilc  fur  Descripi Ivc  Lists. 

Sole  Proprs.  and  Mfrs., 

ABOL,   LTD.,  57   Beltring,  Paddock   Wood,   KENT. 


From  an  Allotment  Holder  (Unsoliciied) 


September  20th,  1919 
Messrs  "Agos"  Ltd. .Birmingham 
Dear  Sirs,— At  tlic  recent  Birmingliam 
Allotment  Sliow  I  grained  Seven  Prizes ; 
1  liavc  al!<o  been  successful  in  two  other 
allows -Woljieley  (open  classes)  August 
16th,  Three  Prizes,  East  Biiniiimham, 
August  23rd,  Twelve  Prizes.  J  won  tlic 
First  Prize  at  the  Birmingham  '  Daily 
Gazette  "Allotment  Competition  for 
the  Best  Garden  on  tlie  Bachelor's 
ii':niu  AUoUnents. 

'I'his  1  owe  to  your  "  AGOS  "  FERTI- 
LIZER No.  3,  for  wl\ieh  I  have  notliinj 
but  praise,  more  especially  Joes  this 
apply  to  potatoes  and  celery,  for  which 
1  gave  a  thorough  test,  and,  althougli  a 
trying  season,  I  have  the  best  crops  I 
have  ever  proun.  and  I  shall  certainly 
use  more  next  season. 

Wishing  your  products  every  success. 


\ATrHEBff/rfSH/SL£S  /Afr£/f/VArjOA/AL     \  \9  ^£\JL\J    J.XVlX^*rf»J 

And  the  £50"DAIi:\rMIRR0BLPRIZE  were  won  ly 


A60S  FERTILIZERS 


AGAINST  OVER  750,000  COWP^TYIO^S  'NOPENCOM/'Brmou 
SUITABLE  for  Horticulturalistsv Allotment  Associalions&all  intending 
Prizewinners.    '     TMEBEST  f^EftTfUZER  /CAfOI^A/  TO  IfS.    ' 
WEOFFEH  GQOD  FERTILi2ERS(wiTHTHESAME  BASE)in  two  ton  lors>/»o/»£8'IOOp«rton 
in  l«t  baqs.  CABR.AOE  pa.o,  baes  fr«  Write  for  booklet ,  free  sample  a  gu  a  P^+e  e  d 


in  ICHTUaUS.  CARRIAGE  »AIO.BAC5  FREE      TTIIIE  lui    uuum^i  ,  .■  ^-^  — ...j-.-    —    -j -r^- 

analyses  toAGOS  U?  7t  St.  Mdrus  Row.BIRMINMMlA^ 


IQO. . 

-  lit  Priaes. 


SI»ECIiiLL    OFFER    OF 


New 's  Choice  Narcissi 


,the  n.n.S.  Dry  Bulb  SIiow,  London,  1916, 1918  and  1919,  wc  were  awarded  First  Prize  for  our  Narcissus  Bulbs  ami  bavp 
ver  been    beaten  in  any  Class  we    have  competed   in.      At  the  Midland  Daffodil  Show,  Birmingham    iQiq'   wp  wppp 


Atl 

never 

awarded  the  Gold  Jledal  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers. 

At  R.H.S.  Daffodil  Show,  1920,  we  won  Silver  Gilt  Flora  lAIodal  for  Collection  of  Daffodils,  Fii-st  Prize  for  nine  blooms  of  a 

new  variety,  "  Harvest  Jloon."    First  Prize  for  three  varieties  not  in  commerce.  First  Prize  for  twelve  Incamps 


ANTUIJI  (Haydon). — A  big,  very  pale  bicolor  trumpet,  having 
fine  large  shovel-shaped  white  segments,  and  bold  creamy 
lemon  trumpet,  handsome  flower  of  good  substance,  strong 
grower,  comes  very  fine  in  pots  when  it  is  almost  white,  5/-  each 

CARNIVAL — iNCOMPARAlilLis  (Englclieart). — One  of  the  most 
cliurming  and  graceful  decorative  flowers  yet  seen,  closely 
resembling  Franlv  Miles  in  form,  but  differing  in  colour,  having 
a  bright  lemon  perianth  and  clear  glowing  orange-red  cup. 
A.M.,  Birmingham,  1915        ..  ..     48/-  doz.;  4/6  each 

CO.MELY — Trumpet  (Guy  Wilson). — A  type  of  flower  that 
is  much  wanted.  A  tall,  strong  growing  pale  trumpet  of 
beautiful  decorative  outline.  I  to  pens  pale  bicolour,  soon 
passing  to  ivory  white,  perianth  of  ample  size  and  good  breadtli 
gracefully  twisted.  A  particularly  attractive  flower  of  large 
size,  fine  waxy  substance,  and  lasting  quality  ..       10/6  eacli 

CROESUS — INCOMPARABILIS. — This  famous  flower  is  still  the 
finest  richly  coloured  Incomparabilis,  and,  being  of  vigorous 
and  free  increase,  is  now  listed  at  comparatively  a  very  moderate 
price  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       21  /-  each 

CRYSTAL  (Copeland). — A  very  fine  and  distinct  Giant  Leedsii, 
ha\ing  symmetrical  flat  overlapping  pointed  pure  white 
perianth  and  bold  clear  lemon  crown  of  almost  equal  length 
with  the  segments.  A  fine  show  bloom,  the  flower  has  great  sub- 
stance and  lasts  along  time  in  good  condition  36  /-  doz. ;  3  /6  each 

DRAGOON  (Williams).— Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
coloured  Narcissi  extant.  Flower  as  large  as  Albatross,  with 
flne  spreading  white  perianth  of  good  substance  and  large 
sliallow  spreading  crowii  of  clear,  bright  vermilion,  very 
strilving.  A  tall  and  robust  plant.  To  get  the  colour  at  its 
best  the  flower  should  be  cut  voung  . .  . .       30  /-  each 

FIRETAIL  (Crosfield).— Without  doubt  the  finest  red-crowned 
Barrii  yet  seen.  A  plant  of  rapid  increase  and  great  vigour, 
producing  flower  stems  of  astonishing  length,  24in.  is  quite 
usual,  while  we  have  measured  them  as  much  as  27in.  A 
grand  large  flower  having  smooth,  even,  over-lapping  pale 
primrose  or  ivory  white  segments,  and  a  wonderful  eye  of 
concentrated  solid  deep  rich  red,  whicli  retains  its  colour  in 
the  garden  much  better  than  most  higlil\-  coloured  varieties. 
Undoubtedly  a  flower  with  a  great  future  for  all  purposes. 
A.M.,  R.H.S. ,  1920  ..  ..  ..       42/-  each 

HARVEST  MOON  (Engleheart).— The  finest  Triandrus  Ajax 
hybrid  yet  offered,  large  flower  of  remarkable  substance  and 
lasting  "quality,  in  colour  most  beautiful  clear,  soft,  luminous 
lemon  throughout,  blooms  always  one  on  a  stem  and  of  excellent 
form,  plant  of  exceptional  vigour,  forming  large  bulbs.  First 
prize  for  nine  blooms  of  a  new  variety,  B.H.S.  Daffodil  Show, 
1920  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .       42/-  each 

IRISH  PEARL. — One  of  the  very  best  Giant  Leedsiis  ever 
raised  from  JMinnie  Hume,  crossed  with  a  trumpet.  Large 
flower  having  splendid  overlapping  white  perianth  of  great 
.substance,  and  large  bold,  beautifully  frilled  crown,  opening 
primrose,  soon  passing  to  white.  The  Plant  increases  with 
great  rapidity  and  is  exceedingly  vigorous  and  free  blooming 

6/6  each 

LADY  PRIMROSE  (Engleheart).— A  most  magnificent  bicolour 
trumpet,  a  noble  flower  of  nmch  dignity  of  bearing  and  im- 
posing presence,  having  massive,  slightly  waved  creamy  white 
perianth,  and  immense  gracefully  bell-mouthed,  soft,  full 
primrose  yellow  trumpet.  The  flowers  oiten  attain  a  diameter 
of  5in.  and  are  carried  on  tall  stems.     Very  strong  grower 

50/-  each 

LEONTBS  (A.  M.  Wilson). — An  exceedingly  flne  and  very 
distinct  Incomp.  Flower  of  very  good  quality  and  texture, 
having  broad,  smooth  perianth  and  shallow  expanded  cup. 
both  of  a  good  full  yellow.  Vigorous  free  habit.  Second 
prize  in  single  bloom  of  Incomp..  Birmingham,  1919,  and 
second  in  similar  class,  R.H.S.,  London.  1920  10/6  each 

MAGNIFICENCE  (Engleheart).- A.M.,  JMl.S.,  March,  1920.— 
This  quite  unique  flower  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  sensational 
yellow  Ajax  of  recent  introduction,  flowering  as  it  does  fully 
three  weeks  before  Kin^'  Alfr('<l,  earlier  indeed  than  any  other 
yellow  trumpet  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  gorgeously  coloured 
flower  of  largest  size,  sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  five 
inches;  its  spreading  perianth  is  of  decorative  outline  and 
deep  bright  golden  in  colour.  The  feature  of  the  flower  is 
its  marvellous  trumpet,  which  is  of  an  even  more  intensely 
rich  and  glowing  gold  than  the  perianth,  and  has  the  most 


widely  expanded  and  gorgeously  serrated  brim  we  have  ever 
seen.^  In  vigour  and  stature  the  plant  with  us  is  comparable 
to  Ring  Alfred  at  its  best,  but  being  of  Maximus  descent 
we  would  recommend  that  until  it  becomes  more  plentiful, 
It  should  be  tried  only  where  King  Alfred  is  known  to  do  well. 
Only  a  few  bulbs  to  offer      . .  . .  £io    o    0  each 

MAGOG  (Engleheart).— A  splendid  graceful  self  golden  giant 
trumpet  of  immense  stature  and  vigour;  stems  like  walking 
sticks   and   great   foliage.     Somewhat   after    King   Alfred   in 

o ,.  tViv^'.°"*^  '^^r'r'^''-  . "^^''"'  ^'''°^'  "'''*'''p  K""''  Alfred  fails     7 /6  each 

SELINA  MALONB  (Engleheart).— Certainlv  one  of  the 
finest  bicolour  trumpets  yet  offered.  Flowers  of  enormous 
size  yet  of  beautiful  quality,  having  grand,  broad,  smooth 
white  segments  and  noble  clear,  soft  lemon  trumpet,  grows 

c.T^iTli,?''^*J^^^'"°"'''  ^  thoroughly  satisfactory  flower,  15/-  each 

S1L\  ER  FOX  (Engleheart)  —A  very  large  and  striking  Giant 
Leedsii  with  spreading  white  perianth  and  large  well  ex- 
panded crown,  which  is  more  or  less  reflexed  at  the  brim, 
the  crown  opens  sulphur,  but  -lery  soon  the  whole  flower 
passes  to  pure  white  Very  tall  and  vigorous,  a  flne  effective 
garden  plant  ..  ..  ..  1^/6  each 

RINGDOVE  (Crosfleld)  — From  the  florist's  standpoint  this 
is  one  of  the  finest  poets  yet  seen,  the  perianth  segments 
overiap  to  such  a  remarkable  degree  as  to  form  an  almost 
perfect  circle;  a  most  striking  flower  .  .    £4  lOs   each 

THETIS  (Engleheart).— A  grand  poet,  great  round  flower 
having  broad,  rounded,  well  overlapping  snow  white  seg- 
ments of  much  substance  and  large,  ricli,  red  eye  This  can 
be  highly  recommended  as  a  garden  plant,  and  keeps  its 
colour  better  than  many  of  the  older  poets      ..  7/6  each 

biSIvIN  (Englelirurf)  — A  very  nice  flower  of  the  flat-eved 
type,  spn:iding  iNcn  pale  primrose  or  ivory  white  perianth 
and  richly  coloured  expanded  eye.  Comes  very  good  under 
giRss  . .  . .  . ,  5  /—  enuli 

WHITE   EMPEROR.— Sold  out  for  this  season.' ' 


GENERAL 

Acme 

ASPASIA 

Bernardino 

Blood  Orange 

Buttercup   . . 

Cassandra    . . 

Campanelle  Jonquil 

Cardinal 

Diana 

Duke  of  Bedford    . . 

DOSOKIS 

Elvira 

Evangeline 

Firebrand    . . 

Frank  Miles 

Gloria  JIundi 

Golden  Bell 

Golden  King 

Great  Warley 

Henry  Irving 

Homer 

Homespun    . . 

Horace 

King  Alfred 

Lady  M.  Boscawen  . . 

Lord  Koberts 

Lucifer 

Madame  de  Graaff  . . 

Mermaid 

Monarch 

MPvS.  R.  Sydenham   . . 

Red  Beacon 

SEAGULL 

Southern  Gem 

Van  Waverens  Giant 

Virgil 

AVeardale  Perfection 

White  Lady 

White  Queen 

AVhitewell  . . 


COLLECTION 

4 /-'doz. 


48/-  doz.; 
4/6  doz.: 


20/-  doz.; 

4/-  doz.: 
6/6  doz.; 
3/-  doz.: 

6/-  doz.; 


7/-  doz.; 

8/6  doz.; 

7/-  doz.; 
15/- doz.; 
12/6  doz.; 
15/-  doz.; 

35/-'i00; 
27/6  doz.; 
17/6  doz.; 


15/-  doz.; 


4/6  each 
;  5d.  each 
5/-  each 
3/-  doz. 
4/6  each 
5d.  each 
1/-  doz. 
2/6  doz. 
2/-  each 
2 /-  each 
2 /-  each 
5d.  each 
7d.  each 
4d.  each 
2/-  doz. 
7d.  each 
3/-  doz. 
5/-  each 
3/-  each 
2/-  doz. 
8d.  each 
9d.  each 
8d .  each 
1/6  each 
1 /3  each 
1/6  each 
3/-  doz. 
5/-  doz. 
2/6  each 
1 /8  each 
4/-  each 
4/6  each 
2/-  doz. 
1  /6  'each 


4/6  doz.;  6d.  each 
12/-  doz.;  1/3  each 

22/6  100;  3/-  doz. 

8/6  doz.;  9d.  each 
18/- doz.;  1/9  each 


DONARD  NURSERY  CO.,  Newcastle,  CO.  DOWN 

JAMES  XOEY,    Sole  Proprietor 


IRISH    GARDENING 


Nova    Scotia    Apples- 

The  apple  crop  of  tlie  Annapolis  Valley.  Nova 
Scotia,  for  1919,  exceeded  the  estniiate  of  the 
authorities  by  almost  75  per  cent.  Instead  of  a 
normal  crop,  an  unprecedentedly  large  one  had  to 
be  hauled.  It  could  never  have  l)een  handled  had 
the  Canadian  transportation  facilities  lieen  other 
than  they  are.  The  apple  growers  in  this  case  were 
served  by  a  railway  company  which  had  never 
before  experienced  a  similar  condition  of  affairs. 
Almost  2,000,000  barrels  had  to  be  moved,  225 
barrels  per  car.  Through  the  Railway  Association 
of  Canada  the  Dominion  was  scoured  to  obtain  a 


BULBS 


J.    J.    THOOLEW 

The  Export  Nurseries 


Hecmstodo,    Haarlem,    Holland 

Has  the  honour  to  niiuouucc  that  his  Illustrated  Price  List  of  Bulbs 
and  I'lants  in  English,  Autuinu,  192U.  at  lowest  prices,  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application.  No  charge  for  packuig.  Orders  of  1 5  - 
and  above  entirely  free  to  Destinations  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
hrhmd.  iV.c.     First  (J\iality  guaranteed. 

SOME  SELECTIONS  OF  BULBS   FROM    PRICE  LIST 
ESTABl.ISHKD    1881.  'loz. 


100 
S.  d. 


0 


0    11 


Hyacinths,  miniature  mixed.     12  cm.  and  over 
Hyacinths,   in  tlie   finest   mixture  for  bedding     or 

forcing       . .  . .  •  •  •■_,,.■■ 

Hyacinths,  single,  first  size,  named,    m   2a  leading 

suits,     red,     white    and     blue    varieties,    equal 

(juaiitities,  my  selection 
Tulips,  single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture    . . 
Crocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixtuie 
Crocus,  si'coiiil  size,  in  the  finest  mixture    .. 
Scilia  Sibirica,  rich  blue 
Iris,   Spanish,  mixed    . . 

Darwin  Tulips,  mixed  ■  ■       ^ 

English  Iris,  in  fine  mixture  ■■        ^ 

Single  Narcissus,  mixed  •■       _ 

Double  Narcissus,  mixed  . .  ■  •       ^ 

Trumpet  Narcissus  

Poeticus  Ornatus  ••       _ 

Narcissus,  Sir  Watkin  •  •  ,-  ,, 

Siii'de,    H.\oiiN.on.    \i'llo\v 
"  ^__  ,,  Pseudo-yellow  .  .        — 

,,         Prineeps        .  .  .  ■  •  •  •  •        ~ 

(iolden  Spur      ,.        ■■     .    ^    \\ 
Convalaria  Polygonatum  (Solomon  s  Seal)  . .       — 

".j  IJulbs  of  the  same  kind  "ill  be  char<red  at  the  100  rate 
()  at  the  price  per  doz. 


8     0 


supply  of  refrigerator  cars  to  meet  this  extraordi- 
nary demand.  These  cars  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  transcontinental  lines.  They  were 
rushed  to  the  Canadian  National  at  Montreal,  and 
by  the  Canadian  National  forwarded  to  the  local 
railway.  In  consequence,  Canada  will  record  for 
1919  an  export  of  apples  much  higher  thaii  antici- 
pated. 


I  Rev.  C.  BARNES 

=  F.R.H.S. 

E  Scofton,    Worksop,    Notts. 

I  Offers     .      .      . 

^  /\    FINE  collection  of  Pyrethrums 

E  of  the  best  named  varieties,  also 

=  many   other   herbaceous  and    border 

=  plants. 

^  Darwin     and     Cottage     Tulips 

=  Crocus,     Snovs^drops,     Iris    and 

=  many     other     bulbs.        Wallflowers, 

=  Myosotis,   etc. 


Special  25%  Discount  Offer 


FOR   PARTICULARS    SEND    FOR    NEW     = 
AUTUMN    PRINTED    LIST  = 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 

Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 

On  Carriagfe  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  :: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1   gallon    to  60    gallons  water 


*P^^^^ 


iscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C,  McM,  SMYTH,  f.r.b.s. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/     free     on     application 


W.      WELLS     &     COMPANY 

r/l  ERST  HAM,       SURREY 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  etc^,  and  Heating-  .Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  CheLsea,  London,  S.W.^.  Wire,  '•Gray,  Ken- 
sington 90."       Telephone  ;  "Kensington  90  and  91." 


Primulas,  Cinerarias  and   Calceolarias 

Finest  strains,  strong  plants,  2/-  doz..  12/6 
100.  Ferns  in  variety,  for  greenhouse,  6/- 
doz.  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  Geums,  Achillea 
Sweet  Williams,  strong-  plants,  2/-  doz. 
All  Carriage  Paid 

H.  H.  MAW  &  SON.  FHarwood  Nurseries,  Pontefract 


PHONE; 
DUBLIN 
^132. 


^'^a  To  SEED 
'^"^^^^  MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing  -which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  illusrrate  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks   for  this   purpose. 

IRISH  PHOTO - 

50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


m 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List   of  Hardy  Flower   Roots 

is  iio'v  nuii/_r,  />os/  free 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous   Plants 
in  the  country. 

W.ARTINDALE®Son,  Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


Hardy  Border  Carnations 

The  finest  Layers  in  the  Trade.  All  Layers 
are  rooted  on  plants  in  the  open  ground.  We 
will  send  1  doz.,  our  selection,  for  12/-, 
Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with  Order.  Allwoodii 
Harold,  strong  plants,  12/-  per  doz. 

GEO.    DENTON    &    SONS,  S^^^rJIr.'i. 

56  Edge  Lane,  Thornhill,   Dewsbury,  Yorks 


Cyclamen  Seed  &  Plants 

Sow  now  our  choicest  strains  of  the  most  lovely  Shades 
and  Colours.  Packets  2/6  and  5/-  eacli.  Extra  good 
]ilunts  for  Cliristmas  flowers,  3/6  each.  37/6  doz.  ; 
laru'er,    5/-    each,    54/-    doz.       Ciiniiifjc  and  I'lickhuj  jree 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  MIDDX 


THEY       ARE      THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

;\LL    HAND    MADE 


'  Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 


stale  QuantHies  and  Sises  required,  and 

liare    "Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

uiile  tor  Price  list — FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Roval     Potteries,     Bulwell,     INottinghaai 


^c>OTO    3H«f  05  . 


BURNS    ON "the    OROUND 
NO     APPARATUS    REQUJl'tO 


AUTO -SHREDS 

Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  Leaf- 
mining  Maggote,  Meal.v  P.ug  and 
all  Pesls  infesting  Plants  under 
( ;lass.  In  boxes  10  fumigate  1,00? 
cubic  feel.  9d. ;  2,500  cubic  feet, 
1  /3  ;  ]  11,001)  cubic  feet  (fc  r  ordin- 
ai-j'  Plants),  3/6;  10,000  cubic  fe«t 
(for  tender  foliaged  Plants),  4/6 
each.  Obtained  o'  all  vrincipal 
Seedsmen  and  Florists.    Makers: — 

W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

MACKNEY.        LONDON,       E. 


Department     of    Agriculture     and     Technical     Instruction     for     Ireland 


LIST    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT'S    LEAFLETS 


No. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 

29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


The   Warble   Fly. 

The     I'se     and     Purchase     of     Feeding 

Foot   Rot  in  Sheep.  [Stuffs. 

The  Sale  of  Flax. 

Celery  Leaf-Spot  Disease    or   Blight. 

Charlock    (or   Preshaugh)    Spraying. 

Fluke  in  Sheep. 

Timothy   Meadows. 

The  Turnip  Fly. 

Wireworms. 

Prevention  of  White   Scour  in  Calves. 

Liquid   Manure. 

Contagious  Abortion   in   Cattle. 

Prevention   of  Potato  Blight. 

Milk  Records. 

Sheep   Scab. 

The  Use  and   Purchase  of  Manures. 

Swine   Fever. 

Early  Potato  Growing. 

Calf   Rearing. 

Diseases  of  Poultry  : — Gapes. 

Basic  Slag. 

Dishorning  Calves. 

Care   and  Treatment  of  Premium  Bulls. 

Fowl   Cholera. 

Winter  Fattening  of  Cattle. 

Breeding  and  Feeding  of   Pigs. 

Blackleg,      Black      Quarter,      or      Blue 

Quarter. 
Flax   Seed. 

Poultry     Parasites — Fleas,     Mites,     and 
Winter  Egg  Production.  [Lice. 

Rearing    and    Fattening    of    Turkeys. 
Profitable  Breeds  of  Poultry. 
The  Revival  of  Tillage. 
The  Liming  of  Land. 
Field  Experiments — Barley. 

,,  ,,  Meadow  Hay. 

,,  ,,  Potatoes. 

,,  ,,  Mangels. 

,,  ,,  Oats. 

,,  Turnips. 

Permanent  Pasture  Grasses 
The      Rearing      and      Management     of 

Chickens. 
"  Husk  "    or  "  Hoose  "    in  Calves. 
Ringworm   on  Cattle. 
Haymaking. 

The  Black  Currant   Mite. 
Foul  Brood  or  Bee  Pest. 
Poultry  Fattening. 
Portable    Poultry  House. 
The   Leather-Jacket  Grub. 
Flax  Growing  Experiments. 


No.  53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 

64. 

65. 
66. 

67. 
68. 
69. 

70. 


74. 
75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 


90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
09. 


Management, 
Shelter-Belt 


and 
and 


Tlie  Construction  of  a  Cowhouse. 

Out  of  Print. 

The  Apple. 

Cultivation  of  the  Root  Crop. 

Marketing  of  Fruit. 

Sprouting  Seed  Potatoes. 

Testing  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Out  of  Print. 

Field  Experiments — Wheat. 

The  Management  of  Dairy  Cows. 

"  Redwater  "    or    "  Blood-Murrain  "    in 
Cattle. 

Varieties  of  Fruit   Suitable  for   Cultiva- 
tion in  Ireland. 

Forestry  :  The  Planting  of  W'aste  Lands, 

Forestry  :   The  Proper  Method  of  Plant- 
ing Forest  Trees. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The     Prevention      of      Tuberculosis      in 
Cattle. 

Forestry  :    Planting, 
Preservation       of 
Hedgerow  Timber. 

Out  of  Print. 

Out  of  Print. 

The       Planting 
Hedges. 

Some  Common    Parasiies    of   the  Sheep 

Bai-ley  Sowing. 

American    Gooseberry    Mildew. 

Scour  and  Wasting   in    Young  Cattle. 

Home   Buttermaking. 

The  Cultivation  of  Small  Fruits. 

Catch-Crops. 

Potato   Culture  on   Small  Farms. 

Cultivation  of  Main   Crop  Potatoes. 

Cultivation  of  Osiers. 

Ensilage. 

Some   Injurious   Orchard  Insects. 

Dirty   Milk. 

Barlev  Threshing. 

The  Home  Bottling  of  Fruit. 

The   Construction   of  Piggeries. 

The  Advantages  of  Early  Ploughing. 

Black  Scab  in  Potatoes. 

Home  Preservation  of  Eggs. 

Marketing  of  Wild   Fruits. 

Out  of  Print. 

Store  Cattle  07-  Butter,  Bacon,  and  Eggs 

Packing  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Weeds. 

Tuberculosis  in   Poultry. 

Seaweed   as  Manure. 


and      Management     of 


SPECIAL     LEAFLETS 


No.     1. 


4. 

5. 
6. 

I  . 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Catch  Crops — Spring  Feeding  for  Stock. 

Autumn  Sown  Cereals. 

Eggs   and   Poultry. 

Out   of  Print. 

The  Sowing  of  Spring  Wheat  and  Oats. 

Winter  Manuring — Grass  Lands. 

Out  of  Print. 

Destruction  of  Farm  Pests. 

Out  of  Print. 

Pig  Feeding — Need  for   Economy. 

Poultry    Feeding  :    The    Need    for    Eco- 

Digging  and  Storing  Potatoes,      fnomy. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 


No. 


14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23'. 
24. 
25. 


Copies  of  the  above  Leanets  can  be  obtained,  FREE  OF  CHARGE  and 
of  Acriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland.  Upper  Merrion  Street, 
be  stamped,  and  envelopes  .•h«jld  be  marked  "Publications.'' 


Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 
Out  of  Print. 

Treatment   of  Allotments  for  the   Grow- 
ing  of  Vegetables.. 
Home  Curing  of  Bacon. 
Pollution    of    Rivers  by    Flax   Water. 
Under  Bevision. 
Pig  Keej)ing. 

Palm  Nut  Cake  and  Meal. 
Conversion  of  Grass  Lands  into  Tillage. 
Threshing  and   Storing  of  Grain. 

post  free,  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Department 
Dublin.      Letters  of  Application  so  addressed  need  not 


For  the  Finest 
Conservatories 


— for  Horticultural  Buildings  and 
Appliances  of  every  kind — you  can 
turn  to  Boulton  &  Paul  with  con' 
fidence  that  this  century'old  firm, 
with  its  great  resources,  will  provide 
the  best  obtainable.  Each  product 
is  characterised  by  the  same  good 
features  —  Excellent  Design  —  the 
Sound  Workmanship  of  skilled 
labour  —  Materials  of  the  Best 
Quality — combined  with  the  lowest 
Commercial  Prices, 


Enquiries  invited  fo  I-  Vineries,  Feack  Huuses,  Garden  honivork^  Carnation  Houses^  Garden  Frames, ]'erandahs, 
Shelters,  Heating  Systems,  Motor  Car  Houses  and  Portable    Wood  Bicildings  of  all  kinds. 

Fullest  enquiries  invited.      Designs  and   estimates  submitted  free. 


Telephone 
8<i    Nor7vich 


Telegrams  : 
"  BOULTOA, 
NORWICH: 


London  Address  : 


Victoria  Street,   E.C.  4 


f 


Guarantested   Advice 


After 

Harvest 

there 

comes 

Wealth 

in 


OlN/IDft 


^  ■^:  full  information  apply  to  SfTPER 
INTENDENT  of  EMIGRATION  for 
CANADA.    11.  12,   IS     ChatinK    Cross 

government  Emigration  Agent,  a 
Dawson  Street,  Dublin, 


JT'S  one  tiling  to  "  Jiand  over  the  goods  "  and  another 
thing  to  hand  them  with  a  liclping  hand.  Amateur 
Gardeners  need  to  be  helped  in  their  many  ditBculties, 
besides  being  .supplied  with  materials.  Messrs.  Bees 
have  always  recognised  this  fact.  To  begin  with,  all 
the  goods  tliey  sell  are  guaranteed  and  tested  ;  hence  the 
word  Ouarmitested  which  places  tlic  Hail-Mark  of  reliability 
on  everything  furnished  by  Bees.  But  the  matter  does  not 
end  there  :  Bees  undertake  to  help  tlieir  customers  until 
success  has  been  assured.  Principally  in  order  to  do  this, 
they  have  brouglit  out  tlieir  Monthly  Journal,  "  The  Busy 
Bee."  Clear,  up-to-date,  and  eminently  useful,  this  little 
publication  provides  the  information  which  the  Amateur 
Uardener  is  continually  needing.  The  Editors  of  (he  various 
Departments  solicit  enquiries  from  readers  with  regard  to 
any  difficulties  they  may  encounter,  and  advice  is  given  by 
experienced  per.sons  in  each  case, 

Not  only  does  "  The  Busy  Bee  "  deal  with  Gardening 
Subjects,  but  it  also  devotes  space  to  Houseliold  Interests, 
and  the  Children's  Page  is  a  source  of  delight  to  youngsters 
of  all  ages. 

Post  free  2  6  per  year 

Bees'  New  Bulb  and  Rose  Catalogues 

In  these  days  of  Soaring  Prices,  when  (ine  must  look  belorc 
one  leaps  so  to  speak,  in  the  matter  of  spending  money, 
Messrs.  Bees' new  Bulb  and  Rose  Catalogues  will  corneas  a 
genuine  refresher.  Generally  speaking,  the  prices  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  last  season,  and  the  bulbs,  roses,  etc, 
offered  therein  are  beautifully  represented  by  the  colour- 
photography  process,  A  card  to  the  firm  will  bring  this 
Catalogue  by  return. 

Write  to-day    '■'■  Lest  you  Forget" 


%. 


k  '■^V^Af^^-vl 


BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMEN1 


TO     HIS    MAJESTY 
THE    KING 


MACKENZIE   &  MONGUR 


LIMITED 


Hothouse    Builders     and    Heating     iLUffineers 

ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERS    AND     IRQNFOUNDERS 


Registered  Office  and  Works, 
Iron  Foundry 

LONDON         .... 
GLASGOW    . 


BALCARRES    STREET,    EDINBURGH 
SLATEFORD    ROAD,    EDINBURGH 
8    CAMDEN    ROAD,  N.^V. 
121     ST.    VINCENT    STREET 


HOTHOUSES,  HEATING,  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING,  IRON  FOUNDING 


Surveys    Made 


Estimates    and    Plans    Supplied 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF   ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 

Plans     and     Estimates    prepared     free 

of  cost 
Large      Catalogue      of     pliotographic 

views    of    Horticultural    Buildings 

free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 


r 


BULBS 


'^ 


FOR  CULTIVATION 
IN    FIBRE 


Narcissus  and  Daffodils 

Tcr  doz.     >.     d 
Barrii  Conspicuus  .  .  .16 

Bicolor    Empress  .  .  .30 

—  Madam  Plemp       .         .30 

—  Victoria  .  .  .26 
Emperor  .  .  .  .26 
Golden  Spur         .         .         .         .26 

Sir  Watkin 2     6 

Double  Daffodils  .         .         .24 

Poetaz  Elvira  .         .         .30 

—  Aspasia  .  .  .30 
Grand  Monarque  .  .  .23 
Paper  White         .         .         .          .23 

A/u^  all  iillnr  Bulbs 

}         Special    Fibre    Compost,  per    peck,  1/9  ; 

''I  per  bushel,  5/- 


EDMONDSON  BROTHERS,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 


1 


Send  for  our  Book  of  Bulbs 


tf 
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Dickson's 


Hawlmark 


Bulbs 


For  Spring   and 
Summer  Bloom 


INCLUDING 


BULBS  for  B 


owls 


BULBS  for  the  Green- 
house,    and 

BULBS    for  Beds  and 
Borders  in  the  open  ground 


Choice  HYACINTHS,  Showy  TULIPS 
Chaste  LILIES,  Gorgeous    GLADIOLI, 

Modest  SNOWDROPS. 

"  DAFFODILS  that  come  before  the 
Swallows  dare  and  take  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty." 

ANEMONES,     CROCUS,      IRIS,     CHIONODOXA 

and  many  other  surpassingly  beautiful  species. 


Full  particulars    and  prices    in    our    AUTLMN 
BULB  LIST,  post  free  on  application. 


Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  61  Dawson  St.,  Dublin 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


Royal     Horticultural    and    Arboricul- 
tural  Society  of  Ireland. 

The  inontlilv  incotitip  df  ihv  ("uimkmI  was  held  at 
tlip  offices.  5  Moleswoith  Street,  Dublin,  on  the 
intli  uJt..  Dr.  R.  T.  Harris  l)residin^^  A  cordial 
vote  of  tlianks  was  passcnl  to  the  Terennre  and  Dis- 
tricts Horticultural  Society  for  the  courtesy  of  its 
invitation  to  KM)  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  uieiu- 
hers  to  its  annual  sl'unv.  A  reciuest  from  the  Irisli 
Forestry  Society  for  co-operation  in  the  celel)ration 
of  the  National 'Arl)or  Day  was  referred  to  tlie  Com- 
mittee of  Arhoriculture.  Correspondence  with  the 
Fingal  Horticulturnl  Society  was  dealt  with. 
Correspondeni'e  with  the  Royal  Duhlin  Society  on 
the  question  of  holding  a  Winter  Fruit  Show  in 
conjunction  with  the  Royal  Dul)lin  Society  Winter 
Show,  for  which  a  schedide  was  prepared  in  June, 
was  discussed.  In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Apple 
crop  and  other  considerations,  whicli  might  have 
prevented  such  a  show  from  l)einp  as  successful  as 
it  sliould  l)e,  it  was  resolved  that  a  Winter  Show 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society    be  not  held. 

Nine  new  niemliers  were  elected.  A  silver  medal 
and  cultural  certificate  were  awarded  to  B.  H. 
Barton.  Esq..  D.L.,  Straffan  House,  Co.  Kildare 
(gardener  Mr.  F.  Streeter).  for  a  collection  of  Per- 
petual Carnations,  and  a  cultural  certificate  to 
Messrs.  Charles  Ramsay  &  Son  for  a  collection  of 
Cactus  and  Collerette  Dahlias  from  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Ballsbridge,  exhibited  at  the  meeting, 
votes  of  thanks  being  further  accorded  to  the  con- 
tributors. 

Appointments 

Mr.  F.  C.  Pukstox  has  l)cen  appointed  Suiicrinlen- 
dent  of  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Gardens.  Mr. 
Preston  has  contributed  many  interesting  and 
useful  articles  to  Irish  G.vrdening.  accom])anying 
them  with  excellent  photographs  taken  by  hiuiself. 
The  collection  of  plants  of  botanical  interest  at 
Cambridge  is  exceptiorud.  and  was  largely  built 
up  through  the  labours  of  Mr.  R.  Irwin  Lynch, 
M.A.,  under  whom  Mr.  Preston  served  as  foreiiian 
for  a  number  of  years.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  Mr.' Preston  on  his  appointment,  and 
feel  confident  that  the  valuable  collections  at 
Cambridge  will  l)e  safe  in  his  care. 


Correspondence. 


TO    THK    KlirroK     IRISH    (iARUENING. 

Sir. — 1  wonder  h;ivc  oihcrs  the  same  experience 
from  which  we  are  suffering?  Since  we  made  our 
garden,  six  years  ago,  we  have  had  a  great  many 
slugs,  but  few  huge  snails.  This  year  the  snails 
are  plentiful,  and,  worse  still,  they  are  eating 
apples  grown  against  the  wall. 

D.  W.  H. 
The   Gables.   Orwell    Road,   Rathmines. 

This  has  certainly  i)een  one  of  the  worst  years 
ever  experienced  by  gardening  jjeople  in  their  fight 
against  slugs  and  snails.  Nothing  was  safe  from 
the  ravages  of  these  voracious  feeders,  and,  despite 
the  most  assiduous  Inniting.  many  rare  and  beauti- 
ful plants  suffered  severely.  Camparudas  on  the 
rock  garden  were  almost  eaten  out  of  existence.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  have  the  experiences  of 
other  readers  (\specially  as  to  what  remedies  they 
found  most  s\iccessful. — B. 


mm^. 


SANITAS  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  Slugs,  Worms,   Rats, 
Mice,   Cats  and    Birds 

Large  and  Small  Tins  and  in  bags,  of  all 
Chemists,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  SANITAS  CO.,   Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,     E.  14 

Awarded  Medal,  Eoyal  Horticultural 
Exhibiiion,  iqn 


achieve  best  results 
USE 


v^'^ 


\3^ 


^S 


Our  Vine, 
Plant  and  Vegetable 
Manure,  also  Special  Top- 
droMlng  Manure,  a.r«  eter  increasing 
In  public  favour— they  embody  the  prac- 
tical experience  of  many  years  in  all  branches 
of  Horticulture,  producing  TigorouB,   health.v,  and 
fruitful  growth.     Tfrife  jor  ovlt  booklet— post  free  on  reifaesl. 
Vine,  Plant  &  Vegetable  Manure ;— 112  lbs.,  30/- ;  56  lbs  ,  16/- ;  28  lbs.,  9  - ;  14  lbs., 
»  -  ;  7  lbs.,  3/- ;  tins,  1/3.    Carriage  paid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  1  :nit*d  Kingdom. 
8pe«lal  Topdroertng  Manure  :— 56  lbs.,  18/6  ;    2Slb8.,10'-;   141b8.,6-;  Tibs., 36;    tins,  1 - 
Carriage  imid  on  56  lbs.  and  up  anywhere  in  United  Kingdcffli. 
Sold  by  Seedtmm.  tm4  Hmtmrwrntm.  everyvihtre,  or  from  SeU  Utk*rt — 

WM.jTHOMSON     &.     SONS,     LTD.,      CLOVENFORDS,     N.B. 
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BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEEP    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(LavsfM  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGANTS 
FERTILISERS 


Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
Barrow-on-Humber,     HULL 


BULBS 


J.    J.    THOOLEN 

The  Export  Nurseries 

Hcemstede,    Haarlem,    Holland 

Has  the  lioiioui'  to  announre  tliat  tiis  lllustiateil  Price  List  of  Bulbs 
and  Plants  in  English,  Autumn,  1920,  at  lowest  prices,  will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application.  Jfo  charge  for  packing.  Orders  of  15/- 
and  above  entirely  free  to  Destinations  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  ite.     First  (Quality  guaranteed. 

SOME  SELECTIONS  OF  BULBS   FROM   PRICE   LIST 


i:ST.A.BLISHEU    1884. 


doz. 

S.   d. 
1     2 


100 
S.   d. 


Hyacinths,  miniature  mixed.     12  cm.  and  over 
Hyacinths,   in   the   finest   mixture   for   bedding 

forcing       ..              ..              ..              ..              ..      2     0  14  0 

Hyacinths,  single,  first  size,  named,    in    25  leading 
sorts,     red,     white    and     blue    varieties,   equal 
quantities,  my  selection         . .  . .  ..36250 

Tulips,  single  early,  in  the  finest  mixture    . .              ..10  tj  6 

Crocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixture        . .              .  .      O     (5  3  6 

Crocus,  sciuud  size,  in  the  finest  mixture    ..              ..0     4  2  0 

Scilia  Sibirica,  rich  blue                                               ..06  ;!  0 

iris,   Spanish,  mixed                                                               —  18 

uarwin  Tulips,  mixed                                                    ..     0  11  7  0 

Engrlish  iris,  ill  fine  mixture        ..                               ..       —  2  6 

iiing-le  Narcissus,  mixed             ..              ..              ..        —  3  6 

Double  Narcissus,  mixed             . .              . .               . .        —  5  0 

Trumpet  Narcissus                                    . .                       —  3  6 

Poeticus  Ornatus                                        ..              ..       —  3  0 

Narcissus,  Sir  Watkin                                   . .              . .        —  6  0 

,,        Single,    H.  Von  Son,    Yellow                 ..       —  3  0 

,',                ,.                 ,,    '          Pseudo-yellow..       —  3  0 

Princeps        .  .               .  .               .  .               .  .        —  4  0 

Golden  Sjiur                 .  .               .  .               .  .        —  7  6 

Convalaria  Polygonatum  (Stdomon's  Seal)                      —  6  0 
25  Bulbs  of  the  same  kind  "ill  be  charged  at  the  100  rate 
6  at  the  price  per  doz. 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  otker  valuatrle 
ingredients,  formine  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  tyriag- 
ing  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infestine  Trees  aad 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  ckn  result  from  its  »»e. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,  1/4;  pint,  2/3;  quart,  3,9;  halt-gallon,  6/-;  g>ilea, 

11/-;   five  gallons,  36/-;   ten  gallons,  62/6;  twenty  gallons,  120/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  8o  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  36  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Poweri 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   In  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 

«LETHORION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  NO;  62,597 

To  destroy  Insect  Petes.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Oone  ealy  naedt 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

.Vo.  2.   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1/3    each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house   of  2,000  to    2,500 
cubic  feet.      Price,    1  /9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This    preparation  i*  for  destroying  DaiMet  and  other  weeds  on  lawnt 

and  at  the  sane  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  lio 

it  tried  is  a  uunple,  its  Talue  will  be  at  onte  appreciated.     Sales  art 

largely  increasing. 

Tins  1/6,  3/9  aad    7/-  e.»eh  ;  Bags,  i  cw...  11/-;  k  ewt.,  21/- 
I  cwt..  39/- 


ELLIOTT'S 

^'SUMMER     CLOUD"     SHADING 

Ragristersd  Trad*  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(Ths  only  g'enuine  orig'Inal  and  Im.iroved  article) 

for  Greenhsis'iei.     A  pleasant  green  sha  le  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1/6  for  los  feet  of  glass,  ani  4/-  each  for  300  f«ec. 


Sole  Manufacturers 

CORRY    &    Co., 


Limited 


4erchant$  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymefi,  Seedsmen  and  Florists 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Fr«e  sf  Duty,  (or  Ai^ricultttrtl 
and  Horticultural   Purposes. 

To  be  obtatoed  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundrifs 


nil 
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Catalogues. 


Messks.  KowAN  cS:  Co.,  Capi'l  Street,  Dublin,  have 
favoured  us  with  a  c-opy  of  their  new  hull) 
eatalogue,  in  which  we  are  glad  to  see  an  excellent 
collection  of  l)ull)s  and  tui)ers  for  spring  flowering. 
Practically  everythine  ohtainahh^  in  ])re-wai'  days 
is  again  available,  and  at  jjrices  which,  compared 
with  other  goods,  seem  very  reasonable. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  labour-saving 
implements  of  various  kinds.  In  these  days,  when 
capable  men  to  work  in  the  garden  are  scarcely  to 
t)e  got,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  otherwise 
the  work  can  be  got  through  efficiently. 

Those  who  would  like  to  grow  Logan])erries  or 
other  fruits,  roses,  alpines.  &c.,  might  with  advaii- 
tatre  t'onsult  Messrs.  Rowan. 


Tomato  Recipes 


Tiimatd  Creams. — Remove  some  of  the  pulp  from 
the  centre  of  each  Tomato;  mix  with  finely- 
minced  cold  chicken,  cream,  pepper  and  salt; 
replace  the  mixture  in  the  centre  of  each  Tomato, 
and   serve. 

Tdinnto  ,S'fM-o)/ ;■(/.— Remove  the  pulp  from  some 
Tomatoes;  mix  with  grated  cheese,  pepper,  salt, 
butter,  and  a  little  fine  bread-crumbs.  Fill  up 
the  Tomatoes  again  with  the  mixture,  placing  in 
tlie  top  some  crumbs  and  little  pieces  of  ))utter. 
Cook  in  a  quick  oven  for  a  few  minutes.  Serve 
hot. 

Tomatd  Tnast. — Spread  a  mixture  of  the  follow- 
ing on  buttered  toast  : — Cooked  Tomato  (without 
skin),  pepper,  salt,    and    butter.     Serve  very  hot. 


Proved  to  be  the  very  best 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALrXIES 


Non-poisonous  Insecticide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers.  Worm  Killer,  Horti- 
cultural Fertilizer,  Lawn  Sand,  Weed 
Killer,    Soil  Pest  Destroyer,   etc. 


Used   in   the    Royal    Gardens. 
Many  gold  and  silver  awards. 

A!^re,/x  in    BELFAST,   nVBUX,  dr. 

Of  NURSERYMEN,  IRONMONGERS,  and  STORES 


Soh  Proprs.  /iml  Mjrs. 

ABOL.  LTD..  57  Beltring.  Paddock  Wood. Kent. 


DARWIN 


AND 


Cottage  Tulips 


SPANISH,  ENGLISH 

ANU 

DUTCH    IRISES,  &c. 

Gm-iV)!  at  tlic     . 

BULB    FARM 

RUSH CO.  DUBLIN 

Cn/n/ogurs  jree 


B 


HOGG 


ROBERTSON.    LTD.,   22   Mary  Street,    DUBLIN 


1  cr:D  cia  czD  crp  crp  cp  crpcpc-ji 


IRISH    GARDEMNG 


IX 


LAXTON'S 

Fruit  Trees 

MANY    NEW    FRUITS    FOR    1921 


Many  Thousands  of  Well  Trained 
Beautifully  Rooted  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs,  Vines, 
Nuts,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
::         ::        Raspberries       ::         :: 

Nev   fully  Illustrated    and    Descriptive    Cata- 
logue Gratis. 


Pamphlet  -juith  valuable  Cultural  details,  post  free  for  2d.  stamp 


Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford 


r 


"^ 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERING  BULBS 


May  decorate  your  home  surroundings  this  Christmas- 
tide  and  in  the  early  spring  if  preparations  are  made  now 

fiowan's  New  Seasons  Catalogue 

{Posted  free  on   request) 

IS  replete  with  descriptive  particulars  of  the  most 
floriferous    types  for  indoor  and  outdoor  dis- 
play.        Unique    collections    are     offered    of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Early  May-Flower- 
ing, Darwins,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Irises 
etc.,  etc.,  embracing  the  pick  of  the 

WORLDS     FINEST     GROWERS 

Our    Study  : — "'  Quality  "    and     Service    in 
everything  connected  with  Garden  Supplies. 


Tulip  Ely  Flowering  WHITE    SWAN 


Write  to-day  ineiitioiiing  *•'  Irish   Gardening." 
M,     ROWAN    &    Co.,    Bulb  Merchants, 

51,   52   CAPEL    ST.,   DUBLIN   (^%|^r") 


^ 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


Trials  at   Wisley. 


The  following  awards  have  been  made  to  Antin- 
hinunis  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  after  trial  at  Wisley  :  — 

Au-ard  of  Merit. — No.  9.  Tom  Thumb  (yellow), 
sent  by  Messrs.  Uobl)s.  No.  2G,  White  Queen,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  46,  Bonfire,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  54,  Maize  Queen,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson.  No.  64,  Sybil  Eck- 
ford,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  72,  Wild  Rose, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  80,  Daphne  (con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  stock  of  Fascination),  sent  by 
Messrs.  Burpas.  No.  81,  Rose  Queen,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  118,  Spitfire,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Simpson.  Nos.  153,  154,  155,  Prima  Donna,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Messrs.  Dobbie,  and  Messrs, 
Watkins  &  Simpson.  No.  31,  Yellow  Queen,  sent 
liy  Messrs.  Dobbie.  No.  36,  Golden  Gem,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson.  No.  48,  Morning 
Glow  Improved,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson. 
No.  87,  Fascination  Improved,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson.  No.  121,  Afterglow,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  123.  Rembrandt,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  1.30,  Crimson  King,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  136,  Plymouthia,  sent  by- 
Mr.  Andrews,  Public  Parks.  Plymouth.  No.  139, 
Carmine  King  Improved,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins 
&  Simpson.  No.  174,  Yellow  King  Improved,  sent 
l>y  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson.  No.  181,  Cerise 
King,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson.  No. 
202,  Cardinal,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  29, 
Lady  Roberts,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  152, 
Bonny  Lass,  sent  by  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson. 
Highly  Commended. — No.  6,  Tom  Thumb,  sent  by 
Messrs.  Dobbie.  No.  35,  Golden  Gem.  sent  by 
Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  45,  Sunrise,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Simpson.  No.  49,  Captivation,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Watkins   &    Simpson.        No.    57,    Electra,   sent   by 


1  Rev.  C.  BARNES 

=  F.R.H.S. 

=  Scofton,    Worksop,    Notts. 

1  Offers     .     .     . 

^  J\    FINE  collection  of  Pyrethrums 

=  of  the  best  named  varieties,  also 

=  many  other   herbaceous  and    border 

=  plants. 

B  Darwin     and     Cottage     Tulips 

=  Crocus,     Snowdrops.     Iris     and 

=  many    other    bulbs.        Wallflowers, 

=  Myosotis,   etc. 


Special  25%  Discount  Offer 


=      FOR   PARTICULARS   SEND   FOR  NEW     = 
=  AUTUMN    PRINTED   LIST  = 


Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson.  No.  83,  Felicite,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  75,  Roseum  superbum, 
sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  92,  93,  Rose  Dore, 
sent  l)y  Messrs.  Watkins  &  Simpson  and  Messrs. 
Barr;  and  No.  94,  Queen  of  Roses,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Barr.  Nos.  101,  102,  103,  The  Pawn,  sent  by  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Messrs.  Dobbie,  and  Messrs.  Barr.  No. 
137,  Carmine  Queen,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No. 
156,  Elegance,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  224, 
Prince  Chamois,  sent  by  Messrs.  Webl).  No.  132, 
Crimson  Queen,  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie.  Nos.  24, 
25,  Purity,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Messrs. 
Watkins  &  Simpson.  No.  52,  Maize  Queen  Im- 
proved, sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  No.  177,  Princess 
Patricia,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  179,  Esme,  sent 
by  Messrs.  Simpson.  Nos.  183,  184,  185,  Feltham 
Beauty,  sent  by  Messi'S.  Simpson,  Messrs.  Watkins 
&  Simpson,  and  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  186,  Cottage 
Maid  (tall),  sent  by  Messrs.  Dobbie.  No.  191, 
Cerise  King,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr.  No.  197.  The 
King,  sent  by  Messrs.  Simpson.  ('omm ended. — 
No.  167,  Queen  Victoria,  sent  by  Messrs.  Barr. 

Fruit  Culture  for  Queensland  Settlers. 

To  those  agriculturists  whose  eyes  are  turned  to 
the  Overseas  Dominions  to  provide  them  with 
profitable  occupation  as  fruit  growers,  Queensland, 
with  its  wonderful  climate  and  productivity  of  soil, 
offers  many  advantages.  There  is  probably  no 
country  in  the  world  that  is  better  adapted  to,  or 
that  can  produce  the  various  kinds  of  these  fruits — 
orange,  citron,  lime,  mandarin,  cumquat,  shad- 
dock, Lisbon  lemon,  and  Bengal  lemon — to  a 
greater  perfection,  or  with  less  trouble,  than  the 
citrus  belt  of  Queensland. 

The  average  production  of  citrus  fruits  per  tree 
materially  varies  according  to  soil,  climate,  treat- 
ment of  trees,  prevalence  of  insect  fungoid  pests, 
and  also  to  the  age  of  the  trees.  Some  trees  will  re- 
turn a  crojj  worth  £5  eacli  season  ;  others,  bearing 
for  the  first  time  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  tree.  So  that  it 
is  customary  to  reckon  upon  an  average  of  £1  per 
tree  per  annum.  This  means  that  the  owner  of 
from  500  to  1,000  trees  gets  a  gross  income  of  from 
£500  to  £1,000  per  anniun  five  or  six  years  after 
clearing  and  planting  his  lancL  In  the  very  early 
days  of  orange  growing,  trees  were  raised  from 
seed,  but  all  trees  planted  of  late  years  are  of  the 
best  grafted  kind. 

Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland 

The  Board  met  at  their  offices,  14  St.  Stephen's 
Green,  Dublin,  on  Thursday,  22nd  July,  1920,  when 
the  following  were  present   :  — 

Mr.  J.  V.  Coyle  (Chairman);  Mr.  E.  M.  Archdale, 
D.L..  M.P.;  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  J. P.;  Mr.  Michael 
Gallagher,  J. P.;  Sir  Walter  Nugent,  Bart.;  Mr. 
Patrick  Bradley,  Mr.  James  Crangle,  Mr.  James 
Everett,  Mr.  Timothy  Raleigh,  Mr.  W.  J.  Reilly, 
Miss  E.  Margaret  Cunningham,  M.A.;  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Nolan  Ferrall,  J. P. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Bowers  (Secretary)  was  in  attendance. 

A  report  dealing  with  the  progress  of  the  Board's 
work  throughout  the  country  was  submitted  by  the 
Chairman,  and  correspondence  relative  to  the 
wages  paid  to  workmen  employed  in  King's  County 
and  Counties  Westmeath  and  Mayo,  together  with 
applications  for  exemption  from  the  operation  of 
the  minimum  wage  scheme  for  agricultural  work- 
men, were  ruled  on  by  the  Board.  Questions  relat- 
ing to  District  Wages  Committees  were  also  dis- 
cussed, and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  P.  Bradley, 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  J. P.,  it  was  decided, 
having  regard  to  the  Agriculture  Bill  now  before 
Parliament,  that  the  matter  should  be  further  con- 
sidered at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Board. 


iscellaneous     Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM,  SMYTH,  f.rjs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 


WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos/    free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

MERSTHAM,       SURREY 


J.  GRAY,  LTD.,  Builder  of  Conservatories, 
Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating-  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street.  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.3.  Wire,  "Gray,  Ken- 
sington 90."       Telephone  ;   "  Kensing^ton  90  and  91." 


J.  J.  KETTLE,  F.R.H.s. 

New  Seedling  Raspberry     13/-  per  doz. 
Violet       -     20/- 

Single  and   Double  Violet.  50/-  and  60/- 
per   100. 

J.  J.  KETTLE,  Violet  Farm,  Corfe  Mullen,  DORSET 


To  SEED 
MERCHANTS 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing  which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  ilhisrratc  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks    for   this    purpose. 

IRISH  PHOTO- 
-ENGP^qVITSG  CQL-^-? 
50  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List  of  Hardy  Flower  Roots 

is  U07V  ready,  post  free 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous   Plants 
in  the  country. 

W.ARTlNDALE®Son,  Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


Hardy  Border  Carnations 

The  finest  Layers  in  the  Trade.  All  Layers 
are  rooted  on  plants  in  the  open  ground.  We 
will  send  1  doz.,  our  selection,  for  12/-, 
Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with  Order.  Allwoodii 
Harold,  strong  plants,  12/-  per  doz. 

GEO.    DENTON    &    SONS, ///e'^lJS?. 

56  Edge  Lane,  Thornhill,   Dewsbury,  Yorks 


Cyclamen  Seed  &  Plants 

Sow  now  our  choicest  strains  of  the  most  lovely  Shades 
and  Colours.  Packets  2/6  and  5/-  each.  Extra  good 
plants  for  Christmas  flowers,  3/6  each.  37/6  doz.  ; 
larger,    5/-    each,    54/-    doz.       Carriage  and  Packing  free 

STUART  LOW  &  CO.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  MIDDX 


THEY   ARE   THE   BEST   AND   CHEAPEST 

ALL  HAND  MADE 


^^  Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 


state  Quantities  and  Sizes  required,  and 

hate    ^'Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

write  for  Price  List — FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal     Potteries,      Biilwell,     Nottingham 


^OTp    SHRfo^ 


BURNS  ON    THE    OROUNO 
NO    APPARATUS   BEQWgCO 


AUTO-SHREDS 

Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  Leaf- 
mining  Maggots,  White.  Fly  and 
all  Pests  iuCesting  Plants  under 
Glass.  In  boxes  to  fumigate  1,000 
cubic  feet,  1/-  ;  2,500  cubic  feet, 
1  /9  ;  10,000  cubic  feet  (fr  r  ordin- 
ary Plants),  4/6;  10,000  cubic  fe«t 
(for  tender  foliaged  Plants),  6/- 
eacli.  Obtained  of  all  vrincipal 
Seedsmen  and  Florists.    M  akers : — 

S  W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

HACKNEY,        LONDON,      E. 


LAXTON'S 


Fruit  Trees 

MANY    NEW    FRUITS    FOR    1921 


Many  Thousands  of  Well  Trained 
Beautifully  Rooted  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs,  Vines, 
Nuts,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
::         ::        Raspberries       ::         :: 

New   fully  Illustrated    and    Descriptive    Cata- 
logue Gratis. 


PanipJilcf  wifh.vahiablc  CnUural  details,  post  free  for  2d.  stamp 


Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford 


r 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERING  BULBS 


May  decorate  your  home  surroundings  this  Christmas- 
tide  and  in  the  early  spring  if  preparations  are  made  now 

Rowan's  New  Seasons  Catalogue 

(P(>ste(t  I ree  on    request) 

IS  replete  with  descriptive  particulars  of  the  most 
floriferous    types  for  indoor  and  outdoor  dis- 
play.        Unique     collections     are     offered    of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Early  May-Flower- 
ing, Darwins,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Irises 
etc.,  etc.,  embracing  the  pick  of  the 

WORLDS     FINEST     GROWERS 

Our    Study  : — "  Quality    '    and     Service    in 
everything  connected  with  Garden  Supplies. 


L. 


Tulip  Ely  Flowering  WHITE    SWAN, 


Write  to-day  mentioning  '■'Irish   Gardening." 
M.     ROWAN    &    Co.,   Bulb  Merchanrs,- 

51,   52   CAPEL    ST.,   DUBLIN   (^^a^^l") 


a 


No.    SO. 

This  is  an  Ideal  Frame  for  Allotment  Holders  and  Smallholders. 

Size,  4  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.     Sides.  9  in.  high.     Painted  two  coats 

and  glazed  with  15  oz.  glass.     Frames  also   supplied   in   other 

styles  and  sizes.     Prices  on  Application. 


N  .■.    H.  7  5 
The  fronts  are  J  I  in.  high,   backs  22  in.   high 


The  frar 


V.'^ """'.'>  °'=.""'-  Jiign,  oacKS  ii  in.  nigh.  1  he  trame  is  i  in 
thick,  and  the  lights  li  in.,  glazed  with  15  oz.  glass,  and  painted 
two  coats.  I -Light  Frame,  4  ft,  by  6  ft.  2-Lieht  Frame,  8  ft.  by 
b   tt.      3-Light    1-rame.    12  ft.    by  6  ft.      Prices    on    Application. 


HAVE  the  BEST  of  GARDEN  FRAMES 


Built  to  last  —  soundly  constructed  of  selected  and 
seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — these  Garden 
Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best 
available  at  the  lowest  possible  prices — consistent  with 
sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  Century- 
old  firm  are  fully  utilised  in  making  these  frames, 
just  as  in  the  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildin^^s 
of  B.  &.  P.  Construction,  As  the  stock  is  limited 
and    the      demand      large,      earlj'     orders      are      advised. 


Enquiries  in  ited  fur  Green- 
houses, Conservafories.  Vinery 
R  niiics.  Pencil  H  ,nses.  Carnation 
Houses,  Heaiinii  Systenis,Gardcii 
/•'mines,  etc..  of  all  descrit^tions, 
'with  requisite  accessories. 

These  are  in  Stock  Ready 
for  Immediate  Delivery. 
\Vrite  for  our  List  of 
Garden  Frames  &  Small 
Greenhouses. 


Telephone 
SSI    Noi'ivich 


.1^ 


HEAD 

London 


OLiiton  emu 

OFFICES    &   WORKS:    NORWICH 

135-7,    QUEEN    VICTORIA    ST. 


Telegrams 
'BOULTON 
NORWICH 


Office 


f 


Guarantested   Advice^ 


are 

WANTED 

for  the 

?^v..    FARMS    and 
WOMEN  WORKERS 

for  the 

HOMES  of 


M.     '\ 


GIN/4DPt 


For  full  information  applv  to  SCPER. 
INTENDENT  of  EMUiKAnON  for 
C.\N.\DA.  11.  12,  13,  Cl.arinK  Cross 
LoriJoii,  S.W.I,  or  to  the  <'aiudiaii 
G  ivcrnment  EinigrRtion  Agent. 
Dawson  Street.  Duljlin 


^ 


JT'S  one  thing  to  "  hand  over  tlie  goods  "  and  another 
thing  to  hand  them  with  a  helping  hand.  Amateur 
Gardeners  need  to  be  helped  in  their  many  difficulties, 
besides  being  supplied  with  materials.  Messrs.  Bees 
have  alw.iys  recognised  this  fact.  To  begin  with,  all 
the  goods  they  sell  are  guaranteed  and  tested  ;  hence  the 
word  Guarantested  which  place.?  the  Hall-Mark  of  reliability 
on  everything  furnished  by  Bees.  But  the  matter  does  not 
cud  there  :  Bees  undertake  to  help  their  customers  until 
success  has  been  assmcd.  Principally  in  order  to  do  this, 
they  have  brought  cut  their  Monthly  Journal,  "The  Busy 
Bee."  Clear,  up-to-date,  and  eminently  useful,  this  little 
publication  provides  the  information  which  the  Amateur 
Gardener  is  continually  needing.  The  Editors  of  the  various 
Departments  solicit  enquiries  from  readers  with  regard  to 
any  difficulties  they  may  encounter,  and  advice  is  given  by 
experienced  persons  in  each  case. 

Not  only  does  "  The  Busy  Bee  "  deal  with  Gardening 
Subjects,  but  it  also  devotes  space  to  Household  Interests, 
and  the  Children's  Page  is  a  source  of  delight  to  young.sters 
of  all  ages. 

Post  free  2'6  per  year 

Bees'  New  Bulb  and  Rose  Catalogues 

In  these  days  of  Soaring  Prices,  when  one  must  look  beiore 
one  leaps  so  to  speak,  in  the  matter'  of  spending  money, 
Messrs.  Bees' new  Bulb  and  Kose  Catalogues  will  come  as  a 
genuine  refresher.  Generally  speaking,  the  prices  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  last  season,  and  the  bulbs,  roses,  etc., 
offered  therein  are  beautifully  represented  by  the  colour- 
photography  process.  A  card  to  the  firm  will  bring  this 
Catalogue  by  return. 

Write  to-day    '■^  Lest  you  Forget" 


BY  SPECIAL 
APPOINTMEN1 


TO     HIS    MAJESTY 
\THE    KING 


MACKENZIE   &  MONGUR 


LIMITED 


Hothouse    Builders     and    Heating     lEngineers 

ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERS  TAND     IRQNFOUNDERS 


Registered  Office  and  ^Vorks, 
iron  Foundry 

LONDON         .  .  .  . 

GLASGOW    . 


BALCARRES    STREET,    EDINBURGH 
SLATEFORD    ROAD,    EDINBURGH 
8    CAiWDEN    ROAD,  N.W. 
121     ST.    VINCE.NT    STREET 


HOTHOUSES,  HEATI 
LIGHTING, 


Surveys    Made 


NG,  ELECTRIC 
FOUNDING 

Estimates    and    Plans    Supplied 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
IVIANUFACTURE   OF   ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

HEATING  ENGINEERS 

Plans     and     Estimates    prepared     free 

of  cost 
Large      Catalogue      of     photographic 

views    of    Horticultural    Buildings 

free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 
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BULBS 


FOR  CULTIVATION 
IN    FIBRE 


n 


Narcissus  and  Daffodils 

Per  doz.     s.     d 
Barrii  Conspicuus  .  .16 

Bicolor   Empress  .  .30 

—  Madam  Plemp       .  .30 

—  Victoria  .  .  .26 
Emperor  .  .  .  .26 
Golden  Spur         .          .          .          .26 

Sir  Watkin 2     6 

Double  Daffodils  .  .  .24 

Poetaz   Elvira      .  .         .         .30 

—  Aspasia  .  .  .30 
Grand  Monarque  .  .  .23 
Paper  White         .          .                   .23 

A//d  all  other  Bitlbs 

Special    Fibre    Compost,  per    peck,  1/9  ; 
per  bushel,  5/- 


EDMONDSON 


L 


BROTHERS,  10  Dame  St.,  DUBLIN 

Send  for  our  Book  of  Bulbs 


^cJ 
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Dickson's 


Hawlmark 


Bulbs 


For  Spring   and 
Summer  Bloom 


INCLUDfNG 


BULBS  for  B 


owls 


BULBS  for  the  Green- 
house,   and 

BULBS    for  Beds  and 
Borders  in  the  open  ground 


Choice  HYACINTHS,  Showy  TULIPS 
Chaste  LILIES,  Gorgeous    GLADIOLI, 

Modest  SNOWDROPS. 

"  DAFFODILS  that  come  before  the 
Swallows  dare  and  take  the  winds  of 
March  with  beauty." 

ANEMONES,     CROCUS,      IRIS,      CHIONODOXA 

and  many  other  surpassingly  beautiful  species. 


Fn/l  particulars    and  prices    in     our    AUTLMN 
BULB  LIST,  post  free  c?i  application. 


g 

B 
g 

B 
B 

g 
B 
B 


Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  61  Dawson  St.,  Dublin   | 
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Royal  Dublin  Society  Shew  of  Fruit, 
Flowers  and  Vegetables 

TiiK  ScIuhIuU'  (if  Prizes  tor  tlie  aWovi'  show,  to  hv 
held  in  (.•onjiiiu'tioii  witli  tlu'  Winter  Show  at  Balls- 
l)ii(lgo  on  iS'oveniher  .".Dtli  and  DeceniWer  1st.  eon- 
tains  prizes  to  the  value  of  £245.  The  entries  close 
on  November  8tli.  There  are  five  sections,  inolud- 
ill"-  coimnercial  chisses  and  chisses  for  plotholders. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  huse  number  of  entries 
will  l)e  forthcoming:,  though  the  poor  crop  of  fruit 
throughout  the  country  will  militate  against  a 
large  dis])lay  in  these  classes,  while  a  further  difri- 
c-uitv  mav  be  experienced  in  getting  exhiliits  from 
the  country  districts  to  the  show. 

Catalogues- 

Mkssrs.  \Vili.i.^.m  ro\\i;i!  cS:  Co.,  oi'  W  aterkoku, 
have  issued  their  catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Forest 
Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  &c..  and  also  their  Bulb  List. 
As  noted  in  a  recent  issue  of  Irish  Gardening, 
Messrs  Power  have  extensive  Nurseries  m  the 
Waterford  District,  and  cultivate  large  stocks  of 
Fi-uit  trees  and  l)ushes.  Forest  trees,  Roses,  and 
other  shrubs.  Their  new  catalogue  contains  a 
large  and  up-to-date  selection,  and  is  amply  illus- 
trated. The  stocks  of  Fruit  trees,  &c.,  are,  we 
believe,  in  excellent  condition  for  moving,  and 
should  the  present  fine  weather  continue  we 
anticipate  a  lively  demand  for  Waterford  samples. 
Forestry,  which  is  now  largely  before  the  public, 
is  w^ell  catered  for,  and  planters  requiring  large  or 
small  quantities  of  the  best  Forest  trees  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  acquiring  any  number  from  Messrs. 
Power.  Hedge  plants  and  others  for  shelter  belts 
are  also  available. 

Ornamental  Conifers  are  well  represented,  and 
such  fine  things  as  Abies  concolor.  A.  grandis,  A. 
magnifica,  A.  nobilis.  A.  Veitchii,  Pina  pungens 
glauca.  Cedars,  libocedrus  decurrens.  Pines  of 
sorts,  Prunniopitys  elegans,  Retinospora  pisifeia 
])lumosa  aurea.  Sequoias,  Suadopitys,  &c.,  can  all 
he  had  from  2s.  6d.  npwards.  The  bulb  catalogue 
contains  an  ample  selection  of  the  best  and  most 
decorative  hardy  bulbs— Daffodils,  Snowdrops, 
Tulips,  Lilies,  Gladioli,  &c.,  and  at  prices  to  suit 
all.      The   bulb   catalogue   is   well   illustrated,   and. 


like  the  otiicr,  of  handy  pocket  size — an  enormous 
convenience    when    going    round    making    out    an 

ordci'. 

Trials  of  Sweet  Pea  at  Wisley. 

Thk  Royal  Horticultural  Society  intends  to  tarry 
out  a  trial  of  Sweet  Peas  during  the  next  three 
years,  taking  the  various  colour  sections  in  succt\s- 
sioii,  and  including  both  Spencer  aiid'grandiflora 
types.  The  latter  are  included  at  the  desire  ot 
many  Fellows  who  appreciate  their  stronger  scent 
and  more  regular  form.  In  1921  the  trial  will  be 
of  blue,  lavender,  lilac  mauve  and  purple  shades 
only,  including  the  fancy,  marbled,  striped  and 
flaked  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea  Society's  classifi- 
cation where  any  of  the  foregoing  shades  are  in- 
volved. Varieties  for  trial  should  be  sent  to  the 
Director,  R.  H.  S.  Gardens,  Wisley,  Ripley, 
Surrey. 


fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  Slugs,  Worms,    Rats, 
Mice,   Cats  and    Birds  , 

Large  and  Small  Tins  and  in  bags,  of  all 
Ctiemists,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  S ANITAS  CO.,   Ltd. 

!^|    Limehouse,    London,    E.  M 

;1.~™-Ji      Awarded  Medal,  Royal  Horticultural 
,.WftlB  Exhibition,  /on 


For  success  in  your  Garden 


s 


On  llie  market 

for   over    40   years, 

they  still  hold   lirst  yAzce  in 

the  estimation  of  Horticuhurists 

all    over    the    world    for    QU.M.IT\ 

and   RESULTS. 

The  direct    results    of   many  years'    practical 

experiince  in   L;ardening,  they  stand  unrivalled  ac  the 

present  dav  for  every  dcscril'tiun  of  Fruit  bearing,  Flowering 

and   Foliage   Plants.  Vegetables,    I.awn>,   etc.,   etc. 

Vine,  Plant  and  Vegetable  IVlanure,  icwt..3S -;  51  lbs.,  19/ ; 

2Slbs.,  106;     Mlbs.,  6-;     ylbs.,  36;     tins,  1/6. 
Special  Top-Dressing  lYlanure,  s^lbs,  19-;   28lbs.,l0  6;  ^ibs,  6-;  7'bs  •  3  6. 

I«-    WRITE    E(JR    OUR    H30K  LEI— POST    FREE    OX     REc^UEST.     ^*l! 
SOLD    BY    NUKSERYIVIEN    AND    SEEPSIVIEN     EVERYWHERE. 

THOMSON  &  SONS.    LTD.,    CLOVENFORDS,     SCOTLAND, 
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BENTLErS  SPECIALITIES 


WEED    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(LavAn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUMIGAr^TS 
FERTILISERS 

Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
Barro>v-on-Humbef,      HULL 


BULBS 


J.    J.    THOOLEN 

The   Export  Nurseries 

Heemsiedc,    Haarlem,    Holland 

Has  the  honour  to  announce  that  his  Ilhistrated  Price  List  of  Bulbs 
and  j'lants  in  English,  Autumn,  1920,  at  lowest  prices,  .will  be  sent 
post  free  on  application.  No  charge  for  packing.  Orders  of  15/- 
and  above  entirely  free  to  Destinations  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  itc.     First  Quality  guaranteed. 

SOME  SELECTIONS  OF  BULBS    FROM    PRICE  LIST 


iUn. 


0 


ESTAIil.ISHKI-    1884. 

Hyacinths,  miniature  mixed.     12  cm.  and  over 

Hyacinths,  in  the  finest  mixture  for  bedding  or 
forcing 

Hyacinths,  single,  first  size,  named,  in  25  leading 
sorts,  red,  white  and  blue  varieties,  equal 
quantities,  my  selection 

Tulips,  sinL'lc  early,  in  the  finest  mixt me    .. 

Crocus,  first  size,  in  the  finest  mixture 

Crocus,  second  size,  in  the  finest  mixture    .. 

Scilia  Sibirica,  rich  blue 

Iris,  Spanish,  mixed 

Darwin  Tulips,  mixed 

English  Iris,  in  fine  mixture 

Single  Narcissus,  mixed 

Double  Narcissus,  mixed 

Trumpet  Narcissus 

Poetjcus  Ornatus 

Narcissus,  Sir  Watldn 

,,        Single,    11.  Yon  8  on,    Yellow  ..       — 

,,  ,,  ,,    '  Pseudo-yellow..       — 

, ,        Princeps       . .  . .  . .  . .       — 

Golden  Spur  . .  . .  . .       — 

Convalaria  Polygonatum  (Solomon's  Seal)  . .       — 

25  Bull)s  of  the  same  l<inil  "ill  he  charued  at  the  ino  rate 
6  at  tlie  price  per  doz. 


101) 
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Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

j  For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
I       Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

,   THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE   OF  THE    DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  combined  with  other  valuable 
i  ingredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  eflfective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
j    ing  and  dipping.     It  destroys  all   Insect  Pests  infesting  Treei  anj 

Plants,  whdst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  c*n  result  from  iti  uie. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,  1/4;  pint,  2/3;  quart.  3/9;  halt-gallon,  6/-;  gallon, 

11/- J   five  gallons,  36/-;  ten  gallons,  62/6;  twenty  gallons,  120/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  8o  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  Gensral  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Power* 

Analysis  on  Application 

SoIJ  in  Tins,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   in  Bulk. 

For  Futnigating  in  Greenhouses. 

"LETHORION  •• 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Registered  No.  62,597 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oanile  attached  to  each  Oon*  oaly  ncedt 
lightinj,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  mou  efficacious. 

No.  I.    For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.      Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2.    For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1/3    each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to    2,500 
cubic  feet.      Price,    1/9  each. 

FOWLER'S     LAWN     SAND 

This   preparation  i»  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weeds  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  one  (is 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tias,  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  a*i\  ;  Bags,  \  cwt.,  11/-;  k  ewt.,  21/- 
I  cwt.,  39/- 

ELLIOTT'S 

•'SUMMER     CLOUD"     SHADING 

Regrlstered  Trade  Mark  No.  14,629. 

(Tha  only  g'enijina  orig-jnal  and  Improved  article) 

for  Gr-eahottses.     A  p'easaat  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass, 
la  packets,  1  /6  for  i»»  feet  of  glas?,  and  4/-  eacli  for  300  feet. 


Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    <S    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Maoulacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Free  ef  Duty,  for  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural   Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 


nil 
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British  Columbia  Forests  and  the  Paper 
Supply. 

Piiosi'KCTS  or  Dkvelopmknt. 

A  ttUEAT  pulp  and  paper-making  plant  will  pio- 
l)al)ly  be  established  at  Prince  George,  British 
Columbia.  Immense  stands  of  spruce  and  balsam 
]iear  that  city  have  been  examined  during  the 
sunnner.  As  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  news])rint 
and  the  resultant  increase  in  price,  the  pulp  i\iid 
paper  industry  is  receiving  a  great  impetus.  The 
enormous  stretches  of  big  timber  throughout 
British  Columbia  offer  a  great  inducement  to  the 
paper  manufacturei-s,  and  it  is  proposed  to  eiect 
several  ])lants  in  several  ])arts  of  the  province. — 
( 'd  imdimi  Xeirs  If  ems. 

New  Industry  at  Kelowna. 

A  NRw  industry,  which  will  employ  a  large  number 
of  people,  is  Iteing  started  at  Kelowna,  British 
Columbia,  for  the  preserving  of  flaked  friiit.  This 
will  ])e  of  enormous  advantage  to  the  fruit  growers 
of  the  district  in  the  disposal  of  their  crops  in  the 
event  of  a  glut. — ('(madia it  Xeirs  Items. 


Forestry. 


The  Proper  Methods  of  Planting  Forest  Trees. 

Although  the  practice  of  transplanting  forest 
trees  from  the  seed  or  nursery  bed  to  the  site  of  a 
plantation  or  shelter  belt  is  extremely  simple,  and 
does  not  differ  in  principle  from  the  transplanting 
of  a  cabbage  or  other  plant  of  that  nature,  failures 
often  result  from  the  neglect  of  certain  rules  and 
precautions  which  experit'uce  pioves  to  be  more  or 


Proved  to  be  the  very  best 


POPULAR    GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non-poisonous  Insecticide, Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers,  Worm  Killer,  Horti- 
cultural Fertilizer,  Lawn  Sand,  Weed 
Killer,   Soil   Pest  Destroyer,   etc. 


Used   in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Many  gold  and  silver  awards. 

Agr/i/s  in  BELFAST,   DUB/.LV,  etc. 

Of  NURSERYMEN,  IRONMONGERS,  and  STORES 


Sole  Proprs.  and  31  Irs. 

ABOL,  LTD..57Beltring,  Paddock  Wood, Kent. 

(Foniu'ilu  K.  A.    Whilr.   Ltd). 


oMij^^^ 


^^  Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 


On  Carriag-e  Drives 
Grave!  Paths  ;: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  KiUers. 


1   gallon    to  60   gallons  water 


•^^^ivm^i^?/^ 
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less  inseparable  from  success.  The  principal  de- 
tails connected  with  tree  planting  may  be  divided 
into  five  classes  relating  to — (1st),  Fencing  the 
ground  against  farm  animals,  hares  and  rabbits; 
(2nd),  Preparation  of  the  ground;  (3rd),  Choice  of 
plants  and  their  removal  from  nursery  to  planta- 
tion; (4th),  Methods  of  planting;  and  (5th),  Subse- 
quent tending  of  the  trees  until  fully  established. 

Fencing  against  Cattle  and  Gkound  Game. 

The  fencing  of  a  piece  of  ground  against  ordi- 
nary farm  live  stock  is  so  well  understood  in  rural 
districts  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take  up  space 
in  describing  it.  Fencing  against  ground  game 
effectively  enough  for  successful  planting,  how- 
ever, is  not  such  a  common  detail  of  farm  work ; 
and  as  large  sums  of  money  are  frequently  wasted 
through  the  neglect  of  j^roper  precautions  being 
taken  against  hares  and  rabbits,  the  more  impor- 
tant details  of  the  work  may  be  described. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  obvious  that  the  cheapest 
and  best  method  of  dealing  with  rabbits  is  that 
of  exterminating  them  altogether  round  about  the 
ground  to  be  planted.  But  when  this  cannot  be 
done,  either  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
them,  or  to  the  fact  that  they  exist  on  adjoining 
land  which  is  not  under  the  intending  planter's 
control,  the  use  of  wire  netting  is  imperative. 
Where  rabbits  or  hares  are  numerous,  netting  of 
not  less  than  4  feet  in  width,  and  not  more  than  U 
inches  in  mesh,  should  be  used.  This  should  be 
let  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  six  inches,  while 
the  upper  edge  should  be  tightly  stretched  to  a 
wire  of  the  ordinary  fence  enclosing  the  ground, 
or  to  one  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  When 
rabbits  are  likely  simply  to  travel  to  the  planta- 
tion at  night  from  a  distance  and  do  not  lie  in 
adjoining  fields  or  banks,  the  use  of  cheaper 
netting,  3  feet  in  width,  may  be  sufficient  to  keep 
them  out;  but  unless  the  planter  can  exercise  suffi- 
cient control  over  their  numbers  from  year  to  year 
the  use  of  najrow  netting  may  prove  dear  in  the 
long  run.  Where  sheep  have  to  be  fenced  against, 
wide  netting  may  often  be  made  to  serve  in  place 
of  several  of  the  lower  fence  wires,  and  the  total 
cost  reduced  to  some  extent. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground 
This  work  chiefly  consists  in  clearing  off  any 
rubbish  or  surface  growth  which  might  smother 
the  young  trees  if  allowed  to  remain,  and  in  carry- 
ing away  excessive  moisture  when  such  exists. 
Woody  growth,  such  as  scrub,  gorse,  or  broom, 
should  be  cut  and  burned  the  sunmier  before 
planting,  as  by  so  doing,  the  shoots  of  the  plant 
are  weakened  to  some  extent,  and  their  subsequent 
growth  retarded.  In  the  case  of  gorse  or  broom, 
it  is  often  possible  to  grub  out  the  old  shoots 
altogether,  and  this  will  facilitate  the  cleaning  of 
the  groiuid  afterwards.  Bracken  should  l)e  cut  or 
l)roken  over  twdce  or  thrice  the  previous  sununer, 
and  before  the  fronds  have  fully  expanded,  which 
will  weaken  their  growth  for  several  years.  Rank 
heather  should  be  burnt,  if  possible,  at  least  two 
years  before  planting,  so  that  the  new  growth  may 
shelter  the  young  trees  to  some  extent.  Other 
growths,  such  as  brambles,  briars,  &c.,  can  l)e 
dealt  with  immediately  before  planting,  so  that  the 
young  trees  may  start  with  as  clear  a  surface  as 
possible. 

Draining  must  be  carried  out  by  cutting  open 
ditches  from  the  nearest  existing  drain  or  water- 
course along  the  low-lying  parts  of  the  ground. 
Open  side  drains  can  then  be  cut  from  these  into 
the  wet  parts  as  required.  On  very  wet  ground, 
with  little  or  no  fall,  shallow  drains  at  intervals  of 
every  rod  or  perch  may  be  required,  while  a  fairly 
steep  slope  may  be  most  effectively  drained  by 
deeper  ditches  at  wider  intervals.  As  a  general 
rule,  plantation  drains  should  have  almost  perpen- 


Michaelmas  Daisies 


One  each  of  these  superb  set,  most  of  which 
have  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S. 
Antwerp,  Blue  Gem,  Brightest  and  Best 
Brussels,  Mons,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mrs.  J 
Baker,  Namur,  Robinson  V.C.,  Sam  Banham 
Wells'    White,    Amellus    King    George,    Beauty 

of  Ronsdorf. 
Strong  plants,  1  of  each  £15  0.     2  sets,  £2  5  0. 

3  sets,  £3  0  0. 
Gentiana  Farreri.      An  exquisite  novelty  from 
WESTERN    CHINA.      A.M.,    R.H.S..    1919. 

F.C.C,  1920.       Strong    plants,  7/6    each. 
Erigeron    Merstham    Glory.       A.M.,  R.H-S., 
1919.       The  best     of    all    Erigerons,     does    not 

need  staking.       2/6  each,   24/-  dozen. 

Send  for    my    descriptive    catalogue,   post    free 

Awarded  5  Gold   Medals,     6   Silver  Gilts,      12  SiWers. 

6   Awards  of  Merit,    1920. 

W.  Wells,  Jun.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY 


THE 

BULBS    AND    ROSES 

NO    RUBBISH 
OUR  MOTTO— YOUR   SATISFACTION 

A  Jew  extracts  fro7n  our  catalogue  : 
Hyacinths  .       .      1/9,  2/-,  3/3,  5/- per  doz. 

Tulips from  1/1 

Daffodils ,,      1/- 

Snowdrops 6d. 

Scillas 9d.         ,, 

Ranunculi 6d. 

Winter  Aconite  ....  6d. 

Spanish  Iris  ....        from  6d. 

Chionodoxas 8d. 

Anemones from  1/3 

Lilium  Candidum        ...  ,,       6d.  each. 

Freesias 1/3  per  doz. 

ROSES  in  following  sorts. 

A.  Hill  Gray,  Antoine  Rivoire,  A.  R.  Goodwin,  .Avoca,  Kettj-, 
•Caroline  Testout,  Cheerful,  Dean  Hole,  Duchess  of  Wellington. 
Edu  Meyer,  E.  Mawley,  F.  Forrester,  F.  Pemberton,  Geo.  C. 
Waud,  Geo.  Dickson,  Gorgeous,  Grace  Darling,  Hadley,  Harry 
Kirk,  Juliet,  King  George  V.,  Lady  Ashtown,  Hillingdon,  Pirrie, 
Lyon,  Mme  A.  Chatenay,  C.  Martinet,  E.  Herriot  (Daily  Mail), 
Jules  Grolez,  Rarary,  M.  Dickson  Haniill,  Melody,  Miss  A.  de 
Rothschild,  M.  .S.  Crawford,  Mrs.  A.  Ward,  Mrs.  Geo.  Norwood, 
Mrs.  Geo.  .Shawyer,  Ophelia,  Pharisaer,  Prince  de  Bulgarie 
Radiance,  Sunburst,  Souv.  de  Pierre  Notting  Alfred  Colomb, 
Baron  de  Rothschild,  Ben  Cant,  Capt.  Hayward,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Druschki,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Hugh  and  Margaret  Dickson,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Mrs.  R.  G.  S.  Crawford,  Victor  Hugo. 

BUSHES,  our  selection    .  .     23/-  per  doz. 

STANDARDS 57/-^.,, 

CLIMBERS,  in  following  varieties. 

American  Pillar,  Crimson  RamV>ler,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Hiawatha, 
2/-  each  ;    Alberic  Barbier,  W.  A.   Richardson,  2/6  each. 

CURRANT  BUSHES  .  .  12/-  per  doz. 
RASPBERRY  CANES   3  -  and  5- 

AH  carricifje  paid  on  orders  of  Id  I-  and  over  ;or  C.W.O. 
Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hiijhest  GradelBulbs,  Roses, 
plate's,  etc.     Post  free  on  application,  to 

WEST  VIEW  NURSERIES,  Henslow  Road,  IPSWICH 

please  mention  Irish  Gardening      Z 
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IRISH    GARDENING 


dicular  sides,  and  a  depth  of  one  to  two  feet,  but 
much  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
the  amount  of  drying  required  to  render  the  soil 
suitable  for  planting.  On  sour  or  peaty  land,  or 
where  autunui  planting  is  contemplated,  all  drain- 
ing should  be  carried  out  at  least  six  months  before 
planting. 

Choice  of  Trees  and  their  Removal. 

Whatever  the  species  of  tree  employed,  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  plants  selected  should  possess 
certain  characteristics  which  are  conducive  to 
successful  transplanting.  They  should  have  stout, 
short-jointed  stems,  with  well  ripened  wood  and 
plump  buds,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  fibrous 
roots  which  can  be  lifted  without  difficulty  when 
the  tree  is  moved.  When  the  buyer  is  unable  to 
inspect  the  trees  in  the  public  nursery  before  pur- 
chase, he  should  always  arrange  to  have  samples 
forwarded  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  as  to  the 
bulk.  Ai:  plants  which  exhibit  a  top-heavy  appear- 
ance when  held  at  arm's  length,  which  have  long, 
weak  annual  growths,  bent  or  deformed  tap-roots, 
or  which  will  not  stand  perpendicularly  in  the 
ground  when  the  roots  are  properly  buried,  should 
be  rejected,  while  stunted  or  disused  specimens 
should  be  equally  condemned  as  unsuitable. 

As  regards  size,  the  most  suitable  in  a  general 
way  are  plants  from  6-12  inches  in  height  for  high- 
lying  and  exposed  soils,  and  from  12-24  inches  for 
comparatively  sheltered  or  good  ground.  In -weedy 
or  dirty  ground  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  plant 
even  larger  sizes,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
weeds  in  summer,  while,  if  necessary,  many 
species,  such  as  Ash,  Poplars,  Willows,  Alders,  &c., 
can  be  planted  without  difficulty  when  4-5  feet 
high. 

When  received  from  a  public  nursery,  young 
trees  should  at  once  be  unpacked,  the  bundles  in 
which  they  are  tied  opened  out,  the  plants  care- 
fully laid  in  a  trench,  and  the  roots  covered  with 
loose  damp  earth,  leaf  mould,  or  other  material 
which  will  prevent  the  drying  of  the  roots  in  any 
way  until  they  are  planted.  On  no  account 
should  they  be  left  exposed  to  sun  or  wind,  or 
simply  allowed  to  remain  for  several  weeks  tied  up 
in  bundles  until  planted,  as  is  often  done.  Ex- 
posure of  the  roots  for  any  length  of  time  is  fatal 
to  many  species,  is  detrimental  to  all,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  failure  in  trans- 
planting. 

Methods  of  Planting. 

The  most  suitable  method  of  planting  will  de- 
pend upon  the  size  of  the  plants,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  and  the  surface  growth  which  covers  the 
latter. 

With  large  plants,  or  such  as  have  long 
straggling  roots,  where  the  soil  is  stiff  and  ad- 
hesive in  nature,  or  when  the  surface  is  covered 
with  thick  turf,  or  a  network  of  matted  roots,  the 
most  suitable  system  of  planting  is  that  known  as 
"  pitting."  This  method  consists  in  making  with 
the  spade  a  square  pit  measuring  about  one  foot 
or  so  in  every  direction.  All  turf,  roots,  large 
stones,  &c.,  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  possible, 
apart  from  the  fine  soil  taken  out  of  the  pit,  and 
the  latter  used  for  placing  directly  in  contact  with 
the  roots  when  planting.  On  stiff  soil  the  pits 
should  be  dug  in  the  autumn,  and  the  soil  removed 
given  an  opportunity  to  become  "  weathered  "  and 
acted  upon  by  air  and  frost  before  planting  is  done. 
On  dry  or  loose  soils  pitting  and  planting  may  be 
clone  at  the  same  time,  as  this  is  often  more  con- 
venient. 

When  planting,  the  plant  should  be  held  with  its 
main  roots  pointing  vertically  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  and  not  doubled  or  bent  at  right  angles. 


and  the  fine  soil  placed  round  them  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  Stones  and  coarser  particles  should  be  filled 
in  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  trodden  firmly  in  with 
the  heel,  taking  care  that  the  stem  is  not  bruised 
or  skinned  when  doing  this.  Attention  should  also 
be  directed  to  the  plant  being  placed  at  the  correct 
depth,  which  is  about  an  inch  or  so  deeper  than 
the  original  depth  in  the  nursery,  so  as  to  allow  for 
the  settling  down  of  the  loose  soil. 

When  small  plants  can  be  used,  and  where  the 
soil  is  light  and  porous,  the  method  of  planting 
known  as  "  slitting  "  can  be  successfully  adopted. 
This  consists  in  making  two  deep  cuts  with  the 
spade  at  right  angles,  lifting  up  the  soil  between 
them,  and  slipping  in  the  roots  of  the  tree  before 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  fall  back  in  its  place.  Care- 
fully done,  this  method  may  be  as  successful  as  the 
other;  but  unless  skilfully  carried  out,  there  is 
great  risk  of  the  roots  being  doubled  back  or 
twisted  when  being  inserted.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  recommended  on  a  small  scale,  as,  for  instance, 
when  two  or  three  acres  only  are  to  be  planted. 

The  most  important  points  about  tree  planting 
are  the  position  of  the  roots  in  the  ground,  and 
the  firm  treading  of  the  soil  round  about  them. 
Many  losses  are  occasioned  by  inattention  to  these 
points. 

The  best  time  of  the  year  for  tree  planting  will 
depend  upon  soil  and  situation.  On  wet  soils  and 
exposed  sites,  spring  planting  in  February  and 
March  is  usually  the  best  plan,  as  the  young  trees 
are  not  long  in  the  ground  before  the  return  of 
warmer  and  drier  weather.  On  dry  soils  and 
sheltered  localities  autumn  planting  in  October 
and  November  may  give  the  best  results,  as  the 
winter  rains  settle  down  the  soil  and  prevent 
spring  droughts  affecting  the  young  trees.  With 
all  large  plants,  and  especially  conifers,  however, 
spring  planting  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  preferred  to 
autumn,  as  the  continuous  action  of  the  wind  on 
newly  planted  trees  throughout  the  winter  is  very 
injurious  to  both  tops  and  roots.  This  is  especially 
the  case  near  the  sea  coast,  where  the  action  of  salt 
air  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  wet,  clayey, 
or  sticky  soils  fairly  dry  weather  should  always  be 
chosen  for  planting. 

Subsequent  Tending  of  the  Trees. 

For  the  first  month  or  two  after  planting  the 
only  work  which  requires  doing  is  to  fix  upright 
any  trees  which  may  have  been  blown  over  or 
become  loosened  by  wind.  In  the  following  June 
or  July  any  vegetation  which  is  seen  to  be  inter- 
fering with  the  young  trees  should  be  cut  over 
with  a  sharp  hoe,  care  being  taken  that  the  trees 
are  not  injured  when  this  is  being  done.  With 
bracken  this  may  be  necessary  twice  in  the  year, 
but  if  the  ground  has  been  properly  cleaned  pre- 
vious to  planting,  one  good  cleaning  should  be 
sufficient  during  the  first  summer.  In  the  follow- 
ing winter  blanks  caused  ))y  deaths  may  be  filled 
up  with  fresh  plants,  and  the  following  sunuuer 
the  ground  again  cleared  of  rubbish,  and  so  on 
until  the  trees  are  out  of  danger,  which  will  depend 
very  uuich  upon  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  species 
themselves. 

If  planting  be  carried  out  with  careful  attention 
to  all  the  above  points,  success  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  attain.  The  three  most  important  things' 
to  remember  are  careful  choice  of  plants,  keeping 
the  roots  from  dry  air  and  sun  before,  and  leaving 
them  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  after  planting. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland, 

Leaflet  No.  66. 
Novemher,  1905. 


iscellaneous    Section. 


RICHARD  C.  McM.  SMYTH,  f.r.hs. 

DESIGNS  &  LAYS  OUT  LAWNS  &  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS,  CONSTRUCTS  PERGOLAS  &  PLANTS 
WATER,  ROCK,  FLOWER  AND  BOG  GARDENS 

MOUNT  HENRY,  DALKEY,  CO.  DUBLIN 

WELLS'     CATALOGUE 

OF 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

NOW     READY 


Pos^     free     on     application 


W.     WELLS     &     COMPANY 

IVI  ERST  HAM,       SURREY 


J.    GRAY,    LTD.,    Builder   of  Conservatories, 

Greenhouses,  etc.,  and  Heating-  Engineers,  Danvers 
Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.3.  Wire,  "Gray,  Ken- 
sington 90."      Telephone  ;  "  Kensing-ton  90  and  91." 


J.  J.  KETTLE,  F.R.H.s. 

New  Seedling  Raspberry     13/-  per  doz. 
Violet       -     20/- 

Single  and  Double  Violet,  50/-  and  60/- 
per  100. 

J.  J.  KETTLE,  Violet  Farm,  Gorfe  Mullen,  DORSET 


Pk  To  SEED        I 

^^^^^  MERCHANTS    ^ 


TF  there  is  one  kind  of  advertis- 
ing which  lends  itself  more 
than  any  other  to  artistic  result- 
producing  illustration  it  is  the 
advertising  of  Seeds. 

The  more  you  illustrate  the 
better  the  results.  We  produce 
very  beautiful  Line,  Tone,  and 
Colour  blocks   for  this  purpose. 

IRIdH  PHOTO- 
-ENGP/IVING  CO  LTD 

DO  Middle  Abbey  St.  Dublin. 

mm 


ARTINDALE'S 
New  List  of  Hardy  Flowei*  Roots 

is  noiv  ready,  post  free 

The  finest  stock  of  Herbaceous  Plants      * 
in  the  country. 

W.ARTINDALE®Son,  Florists,  SHEFFIELD 


Hardy  Border  Carnations 

The  finest  Layers  in  the  Trade.  All  Layers 
are  rooted  on  plants  in  the  open  ground.  We 
will  send  1  doz.,  our  selection,  for  12/-, 
Carriage  Paid.  Cash  with  Order.  Allwoodii 
Harold,  strong  plants,   12/-  per  doz. 

GEO.    DENTON    &    SONS,  f-e'^|',;:»r. 

56  Edge  Lane,  Thornhill,  Dewsbury,  Yorks 


H.    jr.     JONES' 

Catalogue  of  his  GOLD  MEDAL  collections  of 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS,       HARDY 
PHLOX    and     MICHAELMAS     DAISIES 

is    now    ready.       This  contains  much  useful    infor- 
mation,  also    select    list    of   other    interesting-    and 
popular  hardy  subjects  for  the  garden. 

Post  free  2d.  stamp 

Ryecroft  Nurseries,  Lewisham,  S.E.I 3. 


THEY      ARE      THE      BEST      AND      CHEAPEST 

.\LL    HAND    MADE 

Artistic  Fern  Pans  and  Bulb  Bowls 

stale  Quantities  and  Sites  required,  and 

have    "  Carriage   Paid"  quotation,    or 

urite  for  Price  List— FREE 

RICHARD    SANKEY  &  SON,    Ltd. 

Royal     Potteries,      Bulwell,     Nottingham 


f\"-/,r,'     '^-'^tf     .'>ir?%"   •iWNrti'    V* 


AUTO-SHREDS 

Is  CERTAIN  DEATH  to  Leaf- 
mining  Maggots,  White  Fly  and 
all  Pests  infesting  Plants  under 
Glass.  In  bo.xes  to  fumigate  1,000 
cubic  feet,  1/-  ;  2,500  cubic  feet, 
1  /9  ;  10,000  cubic  feet  (fcr  ordin- 
aiy  Pkmts),  4/6;  10,000  cubic  fe«t 
(for  tender  foliaged  Plants),  6/- 
each.  Obtained  of  all  vrincipal 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,    itf  akers: — 

'^^^R^   W.  Darlington  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

n'o"Tp'pa°raT"oI  "S^^o     nACKNEY.        LONDON,      E. 


LAXTON'S 


Fruit  Trees 

MANY    NEW    FRUITS    FOR    1921 


Many  Thousands  of  Well  Trained 
Beautifully  Rooted  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  Figs,  Vines, 
Nuts,  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
::         ::        Raspberries       ::         :: 

New   fully  Illustrated    and    Descriptive    Cata- 
logue Gratis. 


I  amphlet  -with  valuable  Oiltural  details,  post  free  for  2d.  stamp 


Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford 


J^t^e^s^/\^^^ 


KILLS  ALL  .  .  . 

Weeds,  Mosses,  &c. 

On  Carriage  Drives 
Gravel  Paths  ;: 


Double  the  strength  of  most 
Weed  Killers. 


1   gallon    to  60   gallons  water 


I 


J^^iwy^ 


No.    SO. 

This  is  an  Ideal  Frame  for  Allotment  Holders  and  Smallholders. 

Size,  4  ft.  9  in.  by  3  ft.  9  in.     Sides.  9  in.  high.     Painted  two  coats 

and  glazed  with  15  oz.  glass.     Frames  also   supplied   in   other 

styles  and  sizes.     Prices  on  Application. 


No.    H.  75. 

The  fronts  are  1 1  in.  high,  backs  22  in.  high.  The  frame  is  1  in. 
thick,  and  the  lights  I J  in.,  glazed  with  15  oz.  glass,  and  painted 
two  coats.  1-Light  Frame,  4  ft.  by  6ft.  2-Light  Frame,  8  ft.  by 
6   ft,      3-Light   Frame,    12  ft.   by  6  ft.      Prices    on    Application. 


HAVE  the  BEST  of  GARDEN  FRAMES 


Built  to  last  —  soundly  constructed  of  selected  and 
seasoned  materials,  of  the  latest  designs — these  Garden 
Frames  are,  like  all  products  of  Boulton  &  Paul,  the  best 
available  at  the  lowest  possible  prices — consistent  with 
sound  workmanship.  The  great  resources  of  this  Century- 
old  firm  are  fully  utilised  in  making  these  frames, 
just  as  in  the  Conservatories  and  Horticultural  Buildings 
of  B.  &.  P,  Construction,  As  the  stock  is  limited 
and    the      demand      large,      early     orders      are      advised. 


Enquiries  invited  for  Green- 
houses, Conservatories,  Vinery 
Ranges,  Peach  Houses,  Carnation 
Houses,  Heating  Systems, Garden 
Frames,  etc..  of  all  descriptions, 
xvith  requisite  accessories. 

These  are  in  Stock  Ready 
for  Immediate  Delivery. 
Write  for  our  List  of 
Garden  Frames  &  Small 
Greenhouses. 


i  dephone 
831    Nonvich 


Boult^i&Riul^ 


HEAD   OFFICES    &   WORKS:    NORWICH 

London    Office:     13S-7,    QUEEN    VICTORIA    ST. 


Telegrams 
"BOULTON 
NORWICH 


for 

lii'or  full  mformation  apply  to 
SUPERINTENDENT  of 
EMIGRATION  for  CANADA 
11 12  13.  Charing  Cross,  London 
S.W.  \  or  to  the  Canadian 
Government  Em>eration 
Agent,  44.  Dawson  Street. 
Dublin. 


Flowers   in   Plent 


3^^ 


Those  ofTus^who  have  to  depend  upon  the  Florist  for  the 
flowers'which'beautify  our  homes,  know  very  well  how  many 
shillings  it  takes  to  secure  a  few  beautiful  flowc-s,  which  will 
not  last  longer  than  a  week  or  so,  w'len  a  fresh  supply  has 
to  be  bought.  Still,  we  are  not  discouraged,  and  we  buy 
because  we  love  flowers  and  the  influence  they  have  upon  us. 
It  is  undeniably  wiser,  though,  to  spend  a  few  shillings  upon 
guaranteed  and  tested  plants,  which  in  a  few  months  (pro- 
vided we  have  a  garden)  will  give  us  all  the  flowers  we  shall 
want  for  a  long  time,  and  more  besides  for  our  less  fortunate 
friends. 

Bees'  plants  are  bound  to  produce  flowers  of  superlative 
quality  :  they  arc  selected  first  and  te-sted  afterwards,  and 
they  are  backed  by  the  firm's  guarantee  to  return  cost  in 
full  if  found  unsatisfactory.  Try  them,  and  see  for  yourself: 
enjoy  the  pleasure  which  a  blooming  garden  gives.  Make  a 
choice  among  any  of  the  following  collections,  or  send  for 
Bees'  photo-colour  illustrated  catalogue,  No.  72,  free  on 
request. 

BEES'   "  CARMEN  "    COLLECTION,    PERENNLAL 
FLOWERS   FOR   CUTTING 

9/-  Carria/je  Paid. 
Belladonna  Larkspur.  Gypsophila. 

Pearl  Sneeze  wort.  Caucasian  Scabious, 

Bradshaw's  Avens.  Fleabane. 

Tersteeg  Marguerite.  Gaillardia. 

Single-red  Pyrethnim.  Double-white  Pyrethrum. 

Golden  Marguerite.  Erigeron  speciosus. 

12  GOOD  ROSES  FOR  TOWN  GARDENS 
20/-  Carriage  Paid. 


C.  Testout,  pink. 
Dr.  Browne,  rose. 

F.  Druschki,  white. 

G.  Dickson,  crimson, 

G.  Grunerwald,  yellow  and 

pink. 
J.  B.  Clark,  scarlet. 


La  Tosca,  pink. 

Lady  Ashtown,  rose  du  Barri, 

Mme.  Herriot,  prawn  red, 

Mme.  Ravary,  orange. 

Mrs.  Laiug,  pink, 

U,  Brunner,  cherry  red. 


BY  SPECIAL 
APPOSNTMEN1 


TO     HIS    MAJESTY 
THE    KING 


MACKENZIE   &  MONCUR 

LIMITED 

Hothouse    Bulltlers     and    Heating    Engineers 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  IRONFOUNDERS 


Registered  Office  and  AVorlts, 

Iron  Foundry 

LONDON 

CLASGOAV    .... 


BALCARRES    STREET,    EDINBURGH 
SLATEFORD    ROAD,    EDINBURGH 

8    CAIVIDEN    ROAD,  N.AV. 

121     ST.    VINCENT    STREET 


HOTHOUSES,  HEATING,  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING,  IRON  FOUNDING 


Surveys    Ma  tie 


Estimates    and    PSans    Suppiieei 


W.  RICHARDSON  &  Co 


SPECIALISTS     IN     THE 
MANUFACTURE   OF  ALL    KINDS 

HORTICULTURAL 
BUILDINGS, 

ALSO 

KEATING  ENGINEERS 


Plans    and    Estimates    prepared    free 
of  cost 
•     Large      Catalogue      of     photographic 
views    of    Horticultural    Buildings 
free  on  application 


DARLINGTON 

(LONDON  OFFICE:  Albert  Mansions,  92  Victoria  St., S.W.I) 


Digging  and  Trenching. 

NoAV  tliat  the  winter  has  come,  too  great  importance 
cannot  be  attached  to  clearing  all  vacant  land  of 
weeds  and  getting  it  dug  or  trenched  as  early  as 
possible.  Perhaps  a  few  practical  notes  on  this 
operation  from  one  who  has  done  much  digging  in 
his  time  may  be  useful  to  your  readers. 

In  the  depth  of  winter  it  is  easier  and  more  com- 
fortable to  dig  over  vacant  land  when  there  is 
very  little  frost  in  it.  One  does  not  get  so  dirty, 
and  the  soil  does  not  stick  to  one's  spade.  For 
really  good  digging  a  spade  one  foot  deep  should 
only  be  used  :  the  "  toy  "  spades  used  by  some 
gardeners  are  no  good  at  all. 

Sandy  soils  are  the  only  soils  which  should  not 
be  dug  now.  It  is  better  to  leave  them  till  Feb- 
ruary, and  then  manure  freely  with  cow  manure. 

The  soil  in  our  garden  is  fairly  good  and  tends 
to  clay.  We  take  out  a  good  trench  at  the  end  of 
each  plot  to  be  dug,  and  wheel  the  soil  to  the  other 
end  of  the  plot.  Then  we  put  in  a  good  layer  of 
manure  and  scatter  soot  or  Killogrub  over  it,  and 
turn  on  to  it  the  top  spit  behind  the  trench.  Before 
we  manure  the  trenches  we  break  up  the  soil  of  the 
second  spit  as  far  as  we  can,  removing  any  large 
stones. 

If  we  do  not  want  the  land  to  be  too  rich  we  only 
manure  every  other  trench,  and  we  find  that  this 
acts  well.  We  apply  very  little  manure,  indeed, 
to  the  plots  devoted  to  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beet,  and 
other  root  crops,  for  we  find  that  if  these  plots 
(which  have  been  well  manured  for  a  previous 
crop)  are  merely  well  dug  over  and  some  soot  or 
pest-killer  freely  scattered  in,  we  get  good  results. 

In  digging  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  break 
up  the  clods  with  the  spacle.  It  is  chiefly  inex- 
perienced amateur  gardeners  that  sin  in  this  direc- 


Proved  to  be  the  very  best 


ABOir 


POPULAR     GARDEN 
SPECIALITIES 


Non-poisonous  Insecticide,  Patent  Syringes, 
Shading,  Sprayers,  Worm  Killer,  Horti- 
cultural Fertilizer,  Lawn  Sand,  Weed 
Killer,   Soil  Pest  Destroyer,  etc. 


Used   in    the    Royal    Gardens. 
Many  gold  and  silver  awards. 

Agents  in  BELFAST,  DUBLIN,  etc. 

Of  NURSERYMEN,  IRONMONGERS,  and  STORES 


Sole  Proprs.  and  Mjrs. 

ABOL,  LTD.,57BeItring,  Paddock  Wood, Kent. 

(Formerly  E.  A.   White,  Ltd). 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERING  BULBS 


L. 


Tulip  Ely  Flowering  WHITE   SWAN 


May  decorate  your  home  surroundings  this  Christmas- 
tide  and  in  the  early  spring  if  preparations  are  made  now 

Rowan's  New  Seasons  Catalogue 

{Posted  free  on  request) 

IS  replete  with  descriptive  particulars  of  the  most 
floriferous    types  for  indoor  and  outdoor  dis- 
play.        Unique    collections    are     offered    of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Early  May  Flower- 
ing, Darwins,  Narcissi,  Crocuses,  Irises, 
etc.,  etc.,  embracing  the  pick  of  the 

WORLDS     FINEST     GROWERS 

Our   Study  : — "  Quality  "    and     Service   in 
everything  connected  with  Garden  Supplies. 


Write  to-day,  mentioning '■' Irish   Gardening." 
M.     ROWAN    &    Co.,    Bulb'^Merchanrs,' 

51,   52   CAPEL    ST.,   DUBLIN   {^'T^r"") 
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tioii.  In  this  garden,  if  vaeunt  land  is  to  be  dug, 
we  leave  all  the  clods  unbroken.  A  large  area  of 
soil  is  thus  exposed  to  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
weather. 

So  nuich  for  digging.  Now  .about  trenching.  It 
i^  needful,  first  of  all,  to  insist  that  trenching  land 
a  yard  deep  is  not  labour  wasted,  as  some  would 
have  us  imagine.  The  deeper  you  go,  the  finer 
vec^etables  you  get— at  least  that  is  my  experience. 
If  "the  land  be  trenched  a  yard  deep  the  manure 
can  be  put  in  its  right  phice,  and  not  near  the  sur- 
face as  it  has  to  be  if  the  soil  be  only  dug  up.     We 


Winter  Spraying  of  Fruit  Trees. 

/-T^IiE^following  extracts  are  from  the  "  Spraying 
Calendar,"  given  by  Professor  Pickering,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm, 
and  F.  V.  Theobald,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal,  South  Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye,  Kent,  in  their  yery  useful 
hand-book,  "  Fruit  Trees  and  their  Enemies." 

"  Apart  from  the  consideration  of  the  direct  action  of 
a  winter  wash  in  destroying  various  pests  which  are 
probably  present,  moss,  lichen  and  dead  bark  must  always 
accumulate,  and  the  freer  trees  are  kept  from  these  the 
healthier  they  will  be,  and  the  less  will  be  the  opportunities 
afforded  for  insects  to  flourish  on  them." 

"  From  January  to  March. — Spray  trees  with  a  caustic 
paraffin  emulsion  for  cleansing  them  of  dead  bark,  and 
destroying  moss,  lichen,  mussel  scale,  small  apple,  erram 
moth,"  gooseberry  and  currant  scale,  gooseberry  spider, 
currant  shoot  and  fruit  moth,  pear  leaf  blister  mite,  and 
possibly  other  insects." 

Winter  spraying  is  now  resorted  to  by  practically  every 
up-to-date  fruit  grower.  The  formula  most  recommended 
for  Winter  Spraying  Emulsion  is  as  follows  : — Soft  soap 
A  lb.  ;  paraffin  (solar  distillate)  5  pints ;  caustic  soda, 
2  to  2i  lbs.  ;  water,  9i  gallons.  The  necessary  articles  for 
this  Spraying  Mixture  can  be  had,  with  directions  for 
mixing,  from  D.  M.  Watson,  M.P.S.,  Horticultural  Chemist, 
61  South  Great  George's  Street,  Dublin  (Phone,  1971),  who 
also  keeps  in  stock  Cooper's  V.I.  Winter  Wash,  Berger's 
Lime  Sulphur  Solution,  &c.,  &e.  (see  page  viii). 


do  not  trench  the  whole  of  this  garden  each  year, 
but  do  a  piece  each  winter,  and  we  find  we  get 
good  results,  but  if  we  had  time  to  trench  we 
should  certainly  do  the  whole  of  it  once  a  year,  and 
our  soil  would  then  be  much  better  than  it  is. 

As  regards  the  trenching,  we  first  take  out  the 
soil  along  the  plot  a  yard  deep.  The  subsoil  is  kept 
separate  from  the  black  soil.  Then  we  take  out 
another  trench  immediately  behind  the  first  one, 
removing  only  the  black  soil.  Now,  tlie  common 
error  is  to  turn  the  black  soil  into  the  bottom  of 
the  first  trench — a  great  piece  of  folly.  The  proper 
way  to  do  is  to  wheel  this  soil  off  also,  put  manure 
into  the  bottom  of  the  first  trench,  and  turn  the 
subsoil  of  the  second  trench  into  the  bottom  of  the 
first  trench.  And  when  this  has  been  done  more 
manure  is  added  on  the  top  of  the  subsoil  of  the 
first  trench  and  the  good  black  soil  from  the  third 
trench  turned  into  the  first,  trench.  This  process 
is  repeated,  the  subsoil  of  the  third  trench  turned 


fSANITAS"  Powder 

INSURES  YOUR  CROPS 

Against  Slugs,  Worms,    Rats, 
Mice,  Cats  and   Birds  , 

Large  and  Small  Tins  and  in  bags,  of  all 


Chemists,  Stores  and  Nurserymen 

The  S ANITAS  CO.,   Ltd. 
Limehouse,    London,    E.  14 

Awarded  Medal,  Royal  Horticultural 
Exhibition,  iqii 


On  tlie  market 

for   over.  40   years, 

they  still  hold  first  place  in 

the  estimation  of  Horticulturists 

all    over    the    world    for    QUALITY 

and  RESULT.S.  . 

The  direct    results    of   many  years'    practical 

experience  in  gardening,  thev  stand  unrivalled  ac  the 

present  day  for  every  description  of  Fruit  bearing,  Howering 

and  Foliage   Pla'nls,  Vegetables,    Lawns,   etc.,  etc. 

Vine,  Plant  and  Vegetable  Manure,  icwt..36/  ;  56 lbs..  19,  ; 
2Slbs.,  10;6;    14  lbs.,  6,-;    7  lbs.,  3/6;    tins,  1/6. 
Special  Top-Dressing  Manure,  seibs.,  19/-;  2S lbs.,  10/6;  i4lbs.,6/-;  7lbs..  3,6. 

m-    WRITE    FOR    OUR    BOOKLET— POST    FREE    ON    REQUEST.     "^ 

SOLD  BY  NUHSERYMEN  AND  SEEDSMEN  EVERYWHERE. 

So-c  Makers:    WM.     THOMSON  &  SONS.    LTD..     CLOVENFORDS.     SCOTLAND. 
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BENTLEY'S  SPECIALITIES 


WEEP    DESTROYERS 
DAISY    KILLER 

(Lawn  Sand) 

INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
FUMEGAMTS 
FERTILISERS 

•  Catalogue     on     Application 


SOLE     MANUFACTURERS 

Joseph  Bentley,  Limited 

CHEMICAL    WORKS 
BarroAV-on-Humber,     HULL 


Michaelmas  Daisies 


One  each  of  these  superb  set,  most  of  which 
have  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  R.H.S. 
Antwerp,  Blue  Gem,  Brightest  and  Best 
Brussels,  Mons,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Mrs.  J 
Baker,  Namur,  Robinson  V.C.,  Sam  Banham 
Wells'    White,    Amellus    King    George,    Beauty 

of  Ronsdorf. 
Strong  plants,  1  of  each  £15  0.     2  sets,  £2  5  0. 

3  sets.  £3  0  0. 
Gentiana  Farreri.     An  exquisite  novelty  from 
WESTERN    CHINA.      A.M.,    R.H.S.,    1919. 

F.C.C,  1920.       Strong    plants,  7/6   each. 
Erigeron    Merstham    Glory.       A.M.,   R.H.S. , 
1919.       The  best     of    all    Erigerons,     does    not 

need  staking.       2/6  each,   24/-  dozen. 

Send  for    my    descriptive   catalogue.,   post  free 

Awarded  5  Gold    Medals,     6   Silver  Gilts,      12  Silvers. 

6  Awards  of  Merit,    1920. 

W.  Wells,  Jun.,  Hardy  Plant  Nurseries 

MERSTHAM,    SURREY 


Ask  Your  Nurseryman 
or  Seedsman 

For  the  following  Well  Known  and  Highly 
Efficient  Horticultural  Preparations. 

THE  CHEAPEST  INSECTICIDE  OF  THE   DAY 

"NIQUAS" 

(NON-POISONOUS)  IMPROVED 

A  Concentrated  Extract  of  Quassia,  tombined  with  other  valuable 
insredients,  forming  a  cheap,  safe,  and  effective  Insecticide  for  syring- 
ing  and  dipping.  It  destroys  all  Insect  Pests  infesting  Trees  and 
Plants,  whilst  no  possible  injury  to  vegetation  can  result  from  its  use. 
It  can  be  applied  with  syringe  or  pump,  or  used  for  dipping. 

PRICES— Half-pint,  1/4;  pint,  2/3;  quart,  3/9;  halt-gallon.  6/-;  gallon, 

11/-;  five  gallons,  36/-;   ten  gallons,  62/6;  twenty  gallons,  120/- 

I  gallon  sufficient  for  So  gallons  of  water. 

STANDEN'S    MANURE 

(Established  over  35  Years) 

Exceeds  all  others  in  General  Fertilising  Properties  and  Staying  Powert 

Analysis  on  Application 

Sold  in  Ttns,  9d.,  1/6,  3/9,7/-  each.     Cheaper   in  Bulk. 

For  Fumigating  in  Greenhouses. 
"LETHQRION  " 

IMPROVED    METAL    CONES 

Reg^istered  No.-  62,597 

To  destroy  Insect  Pests.    The  Oandle  attached  to  each  Oone  oaly  needs 
lighting,  and  there  is  no  further  trouble.    They  are  most  efficacious. 

No.  I.   For  frames  and    "lean-to's"  up  to    i,ooo  cubic 
feet.     Price,  lOd.  each. 

No.  2,   For  small  greenhouses  up  to   1,500  cubic    feet. 
Price,  1/3    each. 

No.  3.    For     a    well   secured   house  of  2,000  to   2,500 
cubic  feet.     Price,   1/9  each. 


FOWLER'S     LAWN    SAND 

This    preparation  i»  for  destroying  Daisies  and  other  weed*  on  lawns 

and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  grass.     If  on*  tia 

is  tried  as  a  sample,  its  value  will  be  at  once  appreciated.     Sales  are 

largely  increasing. 

Tias,  1/6,  3/9  and    7/-  auek  ;   Bags,  i  ewt.,  11/-;  i  ewt.,  21/- 
I  ewt.,  39/- 

ELLIOTT'S 

^'SUMSVIER     CLOUD"     SHADING 

Registered  Trade  MarK  No.  14,629. 

(The  only  grenuine  orlg-lnal  and  Improved  article) 

For  Grteahouses.     A  p'easaat  green  shade  is  given  to  the  glass. 
In  packets,  1  /6  for  loo  feet  oi  glass,  and  4/-  each  for  300  f«et. 

Sole  Manufacturers  : 

CORRY    <S    Co.,    Limited 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen  and  Florists' 
Sundries  and  Tobacco  Preparatioas  Frge  ef  Duty,  for  Agriculturnl 
and  Horticaltural  Purposes. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  dealers  in  Horticultural  Sundries 
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into  the  bottom  of  the  second  trench,  and  the  black 
soil  of  the  fourth  ti'ench  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
second  trench,  and  so  on.  The  soil  wheeled  away 
when  llie  plot  was  started  serves  to  fill  in  tlie  last 
trenches. 

By  this  method  the  subsoil  is  ke])t  wiiere  it 
should  be — i.e.,  below  the  black  soil,  whicli  is  very 
important  on  soils  such  as  ours.  Vegetables  grown 
in  deeply-trenched  soil  are  of  far  finer  quality 
than  those  on  land  only  deeply  dug,  and  even  in 
very  hot  sunnners  suffer  very  little  through 
drought.  Though  trenching  is  hard  work,  it  is  well 
worth  the  labour  entailed.  E.  T.  Ellis. 

Westwood,  EcclesalL   Shefheld. 


Reviews* 

The  JoujiNAL  of  the  Ministry  ok  Agriculture. 

The  November  number  of  this  valuable  Journal  is 
full  of  interest.  Of  special  interest  to  horticul- 
turists are  the  articles  on  Tiie  DhtrUndlon  of  Wait 
Disease,  Profitable  Fears  for  Marl-et,  and  Insect 
and  Fungvs  Pests  (hiring  the  Winter.  The  article 
(illustrated)  on  Cottage  Adaptation  and  Bestoia- 
tion  should  be  read  and  studied  by  country  estate 
owners,  farmers  and  others  who  may  hav.e  disused, 
tumble-down  cottages  about  their  estates  or  farms. 
In  these  days  of  acute  house  shortage  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  every  means  of  increasing  the 
number  of  habitable  houses.  The  Use  of  Soiling 
Crops  in  General  Farming  is  a  practical  and  timely 
contribution  on  the  problem  of  maintaining  the 
greatest  amount  of  arable  land,  and,  consequently, 
wheat. 

Farm  and  Estate  Book-keeping. 

This,  the  third  edition,  is  an  excellent  manual  for 
farmers  and  gardeners,  and,  in  fact,  for  anyone 
engaged  in  business.  It  contains  copious  and  clear 
instructions  on  book-keeping  in  all  its  branches, 
keeping  in  mind  all  the  time  the  need  for  simplicity 
and  conciseness.  Excellent  articles  are  included 
explanatory  of  how  to  open  a  bank  account  and  the 
subsequent  methods  of  dealing  with  money  trans- 
actions by  cheque,  &c. 

Methods  of  making  income  tax  returns  are  ex- 
emplified, a  most  valuable  chapter  on  a  subject 
which  occasions  no  little  trouble  in  quite  ordinary 
cases. 


Farm  costings  and  records,  estate  ftccounts, 
business  terms,  &c.,  are  dealt  with  in  other  chap- 
ters, the  whole  work  being  of  intense  interest  to  all 
engaged  in  rural  industries.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Taylor,  and  the  publisher  Mr.  Arthur 
Fieldhouse,  F.R.S.A.,  6G  West  Parade,  Hudders- 
field.     Price  Gs.  6d.  net. 

Income  Tax  Simplified. 

This  l)ooklet,  published  at  Is.  6d.  net,  gives  in  the 
clearest  manner  instructions  for  making  Income 
Tax  Returns.  Examples  applicable  to  "everyone 
liable  to  assessment  are  given.  It  is  certainly  tlie 
cheapest  and  best  manual  we  have  seen  on  a  sul)- 
ject  which  occasions,  often,  a  good  deal  of  concern 
to  those  not  endowed  with  a  brain  for  figures. 

The  aufcliors  are  A.  Fieldhouse,  F.R.S.A.,  and 
E.  E.  Fieldhouse,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  and  the  booklet  is 
obtainable  from  A.  Fieldhouse,  66  West  Parade, 
Huddersfield. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Instruction  for   Ireland. 

The  Agricultural  Wages  Board  for  Ireland  for  the 
year  1920-21  has  been  constituted  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  follows  :  — 

Mr.  J.  V.  Coyle,  B.L.,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland  (Chairman) ; 
Messrs.  R.  A.  Butler,  J. P.,  Popeshall.  Skerries,  Co. 
Dublin;  J.  Clarke,  J. P.,  Porthall,  Strabane;  M. 
Gallagher,  J.  P.,  Kilnamanagh,  CoUooney,  Co. 
Sligo;  T.  Linehan,  Whitechurch,  Cork;  J. 
McLoughlin,  Roestown,  Ardee;  H.  Minford,  J. P., 
Parkgate,  Templepatrick,  Co.  Antrim;  T.  B.  Pon- 
sonby,  D.L.,  Kilcooley  Abbey,  Thurles;  W.  Clarke, 
N.A.U.L.,  29  Belmore  Street,  Enniskillen;  J. 
Crangle,  Priesthill,  Hillsborough,  Co.  Down;  J. 
Dowling,  I.T.G.W.U..  91  O'Connell  Street, 
Limerick;  J.  Everett,  U.D.C.,  I.T.G.W.U.,  Labour 
Hall,  Wicklow;  T.  Foran,  I.T.G.W.U..  Liberty 
Hall,  Dublin;  Edward  Lynch,  I.T.G.W.U.,  Cush- 
kinny,  Cobh,  Co.  Cork;  W.  J.  Reilly,  I.T.G.W.U., 
21  High  Street,  Sligo;  Miss  E.  Margaret  Cunning- 
ham, Trinity  Hall,  Dartry  Road,  Dublin;  Lady 
Russell,  102  St.  Stephen's  Green,  S.,  Dublin;  and 
J.  C.  Nolan  Ferrall,  J. P.,  St.  Helen's,  Highfield 
Road,  Dublin. 


WINTER  SPRAYING 

(  Caustic  Soda,  98  per  cent. 


See 

page 

vi. 


]  Paraffin  (Solar  Distillate) 
I  Pure  Soft  Soap 


OF    FRUIT   TREES 
to  remove  Lichen,  &c. 

Copper  Sulphate,  98  per  cent. 


Cooper's 

V  1 

Winter 

Spray 

Fluid, 

&c. 

&c. 

',          '•  * 

Berger's 

Lime-Sulphui 

•    Wash 

SPRAYING   AND    FUMIGATING    MATERIALS    OF  ALL  KINDS  AT    LCWEST  CASH    PRICES. 

HORTICULTURAL    CHEMIST 

61  South  Great  George's  Street, 


D.  M.  WATSON 


Dublin 


Telephone  1971 


New  York  Botanical  Garden   Library 


3  5185  00260  790$ 
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